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THE   STICKEEN    RIVER   COUNTRY. 

(MOOSE,    CARIBOU   AND    BIG    HORN    SHEEP    HUNTING    IN   CASSIAE   DISTRICT,    B.    C.) 

By  C.  F.  MuLLiNs.  ' 

PART    I. 


R.  ALEX  HAMILTON  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  writer,  hav- 
ing hunted  together  and  killed 
elk,  antelope,  bear,  mountain 
sheep,  deer,  and  other  small 
game,  after  inquiry  decided  to  go  to  British 
Columbia  for  moose,  caribou  and  big  horn 
sheep  and  selected  the  Cassiar  District,  the 
northwest  corner  of  British  Columbia  a 
little  south  of  the  Yukon  Territory;  to 
reach  it  you  must  go  to  Wrangel,  Alaska, 
and  up  the  Stickeen  River  to  Telegraph 
Creek,  about  157  miles.  The  river,  on  ac- 
count of  rapids,  sand  bars,  and  so  forth,  is 
only  navigable  during  June  and  July  for 
stern  wheel  steamers  of  light  draft  carrying 
60  to  75  tons  freight,  and  as  that  season 
is  too  early  for  hunting,  the  only  means  of 
ascending  the  river  is  by  canoe,  the  up  trip 
taking,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
river,  seven  to  ten  days  and  two  or  three 
days  for  return;  the  down  river  trip  must 
be  made  not  later  than  the  end  of  October  or 
you  will  get  locked  up  for  two  or  three 
months  until  the  river  ice  is  safe  for  get- 
ting out  on  dog  sleds,  commencing  anywhere 
from  the  first  to  the  end  of  January. 

As  this  country  should  be  better  known 
to  sportsmen  looking  for  big  game,  we 
decided  to  make  some  notes  and  publish  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  trip  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

We  had  written  to  Mr.  Bronson  (in  charge 
of  the  Customs  at  Wrangel)  to  make  ar- 
rangements about  a  canoe,  but  we  found  the 
Indians  in  what  to  us  seemed  a  doubtful 
and  indifferent  mood  about  going,  but  it 
was  only  a  part  of  the  usual  method  with 


them.  A  certain  amount  of  pow-wow  had  to 
be  gone  through  with  and  it  was  "  talkee, 
talkee,"  for  quite  a  while,  dickering  as  to 
price,  rations,  time,  and  so  forth.  The 
captain  and  owner  of  the  canoe,  John 
Bradley,  not  being  very  good  at  English, 
needed  an  interpreter,  but  finally  terms 
were  concluded.  I  want  to  say  here  that  I 
never  found  a  more  painstaking,  hard-work- 
ing man  of  his  word  than  John  Bradley; 
he  knows  every  foot  of  the  river  and  can 
negotiate  all  the  bad  places  so  well  that  you 
can  soon  feel  at  rest.  The  canoe  was  about 
forty  feet  long,  beam  about  5  feet,  steering 
oar  19  feet,  rowing  oars  very  heavy,  length 
141/2  feet.  The  crew  consisted  of  John's 
partner,  big  "Charlie,"  as  stroke,  "Leo"  (a 
youth  of  eighteen  taking  his  first  trip  up  the 
river).  "Oscar"  (a  giant  in  strength)  at 
bow  oar,  and  "  Joe,"  who  seemed  to  know 
the  river  as  well  as  any  of  them.  All  the 
foregoing  were  Indians,  the  only  white  man 
being  Frank  Murphy  (cook)  who  we  found 
very  obliging  and  willing.  He  had  roved 
all  over  the  country  from  Mazatlan  to  Nome 
and  followed  a  large  line  of  occupations. 

It  was  late  before  we  got  away  next  day, 
nearly  1  p.  m.  About  the  moutt  of  the 
river  Oscar  went  up  a  small  creek  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  three  salmon  he 
had  caught  by  hand.  We  camped  at  6  p.  m. 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  location  in  high 
wet  brush.  It  rained  hard  all  night,  but  the 
wedge-shaped  tent  of  ten-ounce  army  duck 
proved  tight  and  remained  so  throughout  the 
trip.  When  we  started  about  seven  next 
morning  it  was  still  raining.  We  began  to 
feel    the    force    of    the    current   but    had    a 
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"LARRY." 

chance  to  sail  a  few  miles,  poling  the  boat 
over  the  shallow  places.  The  Indians  wanted 
a  porcupine  which  they  saw  in  a  tree  near 
the  river  bank  and  Hamilton  shot  it  for 
them.  At  lunch  time  they  threw  its  heart 
and  liver  with  the  roughly  rinsed  out 
stomach  and  some  of  the  meat  into  a  pot 
and  made  a  stew  which,  from  the  short  time 
it  boiled,  seemed  only  half  cooked.  In  the 
afternoon  Oscar  quit  rowing  quite  a  while, 
saying  his  stomach  was  sick.  While  at 
lunch  we  counted  ten  very  high  waterfalls, 
the  mountains  around  rising  very  steep 
almost  from  the  river  bank,  with  summits 
nearly  all  snow  covered,  and  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  high.  Bear  tracks  were 
very  frequent  along  the  mud  of  the  river 
bank. 

A  short  distance  above  "  Fifteen  Mile 
Island  "  we  came  to  the  first  glacier  running 
right  down  to  the  river;  it  reminded  me  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamouni,  and  on 
asking  Hamilton  what  it  put  him  in  mind 
of,  he  at  once  said  the  same  thing.    Bald  and 


grey  eagles  were  very  plentiful,  and  we 
saw  three  at  one  time  sitting  together  on  a 
sand  bar.  The  weather  was  clear  during 
the  afternoon,  and  the  current  got  stronger. 
We  passed  through  a  few  small  whirlpools 
in  one  of  the  rapids  very  cleverly,  John 
steering  the  boat  right  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle  that  headed  up  river,  thus  getting 
benefit  out  of  an  obstacle.  We  camped  that 
night  on  a  sand  and  mud  bar — mostly 
mud — on  which  bear  tracks  were  numerous. 
It  again  rained  heavily  during  the  night. 
Next  day  we  made  fairly  good  distance 
before  lunch,  most  of  the  time  poling  up 
the  sloughs  to  avoid  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  main  river.  In  the  afternoon 
we  saw,  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  seven  moun- 
tain goats  in  what  seemed  an  inaccessible 
place;  at  any  rate  it  would  have  taken  an 
entire  day  to  find  out.  We  passed  the 
mouths  of  the  Kahtate  and  Iskoot  Rivers 
during  the  day,  which  lessened  the  width  of 
the  Stickeen,  but  did  not  diminish  the 
swiftness  of  the  current,  and  camped  on 
Buck's  Bar,  opposite  the  Great  Glacier, 
which  is  150  to  200  feet  high  on  the  face 
and  three  miles  in  width.  It  has  not  been 
surveyed  to  its  finish,  but  is  known  to 
extend  twenty  miles  back  from  the  river.  A 
few  years  ago  three  men  tied  up  their 
canoe  at  the  foot  and  went  back  to  prospect; 
their  boat  was  found  but  not  one  vestige  of 
the  men  was  ever  discovered.  There  was  a 
cold  rain  during  the  afternoon;  we  had 
the  choice  of  mud,  rocks,  or  wet  sand  to 
pitch  the  tent  on,  and  chose  the  latter. 

We  started  next  day  at  7:20  a.  m.  and  saw 
the  first  flock  of  wild  geese  on  the  river. 
Taking  a  shot  at  them  I  found  the  ivory 
point  on  the  front  sight  of  my  rifle  broken 
off — rather  a  bad  outlook  in  case  of  close 
shooting  in  poor  light.  Eagle  Peak,  which 
from  its  height  and  contour  is  quite  impos- 
ing, was  passed  before  lunch,  and  the 
afternoon  found  us  at  Mud  Glacier,  to  the 
north  of  which  are  some  very  sharp  peaks; 
the  afternoon  was  pleasant  but  the  morning 
cold  and  wet.  We  made  camp  on  British 
soil  near  Porcupine  Creek  where  we  were 
greeted  with  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
black  gnats  and  had  to  put  on  a  mosquito 
hat  for  protection.  The  gnats  bit  my  hands 
badly,  but  Hamilton  got  off  lightly  as  he 
used  some  preparation  he  had  that  was 
quite    effective    in    keeping    them    off,    and 
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which  he  had  offered  me,  but  I  forgot  to 
use;  we  had  to  light  a  smudge  fire  in  tent 
to  drive  them  out,  which,  with  the  night 
turning  cold,  left  us  in  comfort.  We  could 
not  help  noticing  that  after  extra  hard 
pulling,  lining  or  poling,  overcoming  some 
difficulty  at  which  a  white  man  would  be 
chafing  or  swearing,  the  Indians  were  laugh- 
ing like  children  and  enjoying  it  as 
though  it  were  a  joke. 

We  were  up  before  five  for  an  early  start 
as  Captain  John  protested  at  our  not  getting 
away  earlier,  but  what  with  fussing  after 
clean  clothes  and  so  forth  the  time  got 
along  and  it  was  after  seven,  as  usual,  be- 
fore we  were  under  way.  At  11  a.  m.  we 
passed  Hudson  Bay  Flat  .where  the  company 
used  to  have  a  store  in  earlier  days;  getting 
quite  a  strong  breeze  we  set  both  sails,  wing 
and  wing,  yet  with  both  drawing  well  and 
all  the  men  poling  we  could  hardly  hold 
our  own  in  some  places,  and  in  one  were 
driven  back;  it  was  about  a  couple  of  miles 
above  the  Flood  Glacier.     Fortunately  there 
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is  a  sand  bar  one  side  or  other  of  the  river 
here  so  that  one  can  pole  or  rope  up  a  great 
distance,  but  one  always  loses  ground  when 
crossing  the  river  from  side  to  side.  This 
day  was  fine  with  the  sun  shining;  we  had 
the  same  old  choice  of  sand,  mud  or  stones 
for  camp  on  a  river  bar,  but  on  these  bars 
can  always  be  found  dry  drift  wood  for 
cooking  and  camp  fire,  which  is  important 
where  all  the  timber  is  too  wet  to  burn. 
The  evening  was  pleasant  with  the  stars 
shining,  but  the  gnats  got  their  work  in  on 
me  again. 

In  chatting  with  the  cook  this  evening 
he  told  us  of  the  '98  excitement  on  the 
river.  He  was  here  at  that  time  and  says 
there  were  over  5,000  people  at  Wrangle,  all 
bent  on  getting  up  the  river  to  Telegraph 
Creek  or  Glenora,  twelve  miles  below.  They 
went  up  mostly  on  the  ice  in  the  early 
spring,  mainly  with  dog  sleds  at  fancy 
prices;  two  men  started  up  with  wheel- 
barrows. The  difficulty,  of  course,  was 
food  and  blankets  to  be  packed  along;  only 
a  small  proportion  got  up  and  they  lined  the 
river  with  caches  where  they  left  provisions 
and  things  they  could  get  along  without  by 
depriving  themselves,  and  which  they  were 
weary  of  packing.  In  the  spring  all  sorts 
of  canoes,  boats,  scows  and  so  forth  were 
started,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  men 
were  drowned.  When  the  water  got  high 
enough  a  number  of  low  draft  steamers  took 
passengers  up,  and  at  two  places  they  used, 
in  addition  to  their  usual  motive  power, 
wire  cables  attached  to  windlasses  on  board 
to  haul  themselves  up  against  the  current. 
Steamers  were  paying  $10.00  per  cord  for 
wood  a  little  later,  but  at  that  time  they 
hauled  up  at  some  convenient  place,  handed 
out  axes  to  the  passengers  and  told  them  if 
they  were  in  a  hurry  they  must  get  out  and 
.chop  wood  for  the  steamer — and  they  did  it. 
During  the  winter  one  man  brought  in  forty 
goats  for  transporting  passengers  up  the 
rivers  by  sleds,  and  tied  them  up  at  night 
on  arrival  at  Wrangel  to  the  piles  of  the 
wharf;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  large 
here,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  nine  of 
his  goats  drowned;  the  balance  turned  out 
failures  as  their  sharp  hoofs  cut  too  deeply 
into  the  snow-incrusted  ice.  Here  we  saw 
with  the  glasses  a  couple  of  mountain  goats 
very  high  up.  Started  7:15  a.  m.  A  pleas- 
ant   warm    day;    gnats    still    bad,    but    the 
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mosquitoes  gone.  We  passed  the  wreck  of 
a  steamer  on  a  sand  bar,  and  while  at  lunch 
saw  five  goats  with  our  glasses.  If  we 
have  time  will  try  for  some  on  the  way 
down. 

In  the  afternoon  Charlie  and  Joe  went 
fishing  for  salmon,  going  back  a  little  way 
from  the  river  to  a  small  creek  and  some 
pools  that  had  been  left  at  time  of  high 
water  in  the  river.  Hamilton  and  I  went 
along  and  found  the  tracks  of  a  good  sized 
bear  and  two  cubs  that  had  been  fishing 
there  quite  recently.  The  fishing  tackle  con- 
sisted of  a  pole,  say  fourteen  feet  long,  with 
a  large  hook  fastened  at  the  end  of  the  pole, 
the  point  facing  outwards  (no  barb  on 
point),  the  hook  was  about  nine  inches  long 
on  the  shank  and  the  point  stood  three 
inches  from  the  shank  and  aibout  four 
inches  long  from  the  curve.  It  was  fas- 
tened to  a  double  piece  of  cord;  the  ends 
at  the  hook  and  the  bight  on  the  pole  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  end,  the  knot  used 
being  the  same  as  that  used  by  sailors  in 
fastening  ratlines  to  a  shroud.  At  the 
extreme  of  the  pole,  a  slot  was  cut  in  which 
the  end  of  the  shank  was  put.  The  Indian, 
when  he  saw  a  salmon,  crept  stealthily  as 
near  as  he  could  and  then  darted  pole  and 
hook  at  the  fish  and  usually  struck  it.  The 
struggling    fish    disengaged    the    hook    from 
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STRANDED. 

the  slot  and  once  on  could  never  get  away, 
the  hook  going  through  the  body. 

Camped  at  6  p.  m.  with  rocks  and  sand 
mixed  together,  and  bear  tracks  all  over 
the  bar.  Found  just  about  sand  enough  to 
pitch  tent  on,  after  levelling  ground  off 
with  shovel,  but  had  to  get  rocks  to  tie 
end  ropes  to,  as  we  could  not  drive  stakes 
in  the  rocky  ground.  The  wind  was  pretty 
strong;  we  could  hardly  keep  fire  from 
blowing  away,  and  had  a  hard  time  cook- 
ing, weighting  the  covers  of  pots  and  pans 
with  rocks  to  hold  them  on;  the  sand  was 
carried  into  everything  and  later  on  we  had 
to  weight  edges  of  tent  with  boulders  to 
keep  it  from  blowing  away. 

While  writing  up  my  notes  as  the  light 
was  failing,  the  cook  said,  "  What  is  that 
noise?"  On  its  being  repeated  we  at  once 
recognized  the  bawl  of  a  bear.  I  dropped 
everything  in  a  hurry,  and  ran  to  the  tent 
for  my  rifle,  and  by  that  time  Hamilton  and 
the  Indians  were  after  theirs.  In  a  minute 
or  so  we  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
three  bears  swimming  down  stream  and  five 
rifles  at  once  opened  fire  on  them.  It  might 
have  been  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  over 
again  from  the  noise,  but  a  bear's  head  In 
the  water,  floating  down  stream  at  long 
range  in  h  swift  current,  is  not  a  good  mark. 
I  think  thirty  shots  at  least  must  have  been 
fired,  and  as  the  she  bear  left  the  other  two 
(cubs)  and  climbed  out  of  the  river,  we  all 
came   to   the  conclusion   she   was   hit.     The 
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cubs  got  out  about  fifty  yards  lower  down 
and  one  of  them  fell  back  in  climbing  over 
a  log  as  it  got  out,  probably  also  hit.  We 
could  not  all  have  missed  at  that  distance, 
in  spite  of  the  fading  light.  The  old  bear 
was  rattled  and  hung  back  in  climbing  out 
of  the  river,  and  also  hesitated  as  to  direc- 
tion of  going  into  the  brush.  She  bawled 
twice  when  in  the  brush,  the  second  time 
quite  faintly;  she  might  have  been  calling 
her  cubs  or  was  losing  strength  from  wounds 
on  second  call;  I  think  the  latter.  We  all 
decided  to  cross  the  river  in  the  morning 
and  look  her  up,  but  oh,  "  What  a  difference 
in  the  morning."  We  none  of  us  had  the 
nerve,  or  to  put  it  better,  the  foolhardiness 
to  look  up  a  wounded  grizzly  in  the  brush. 
The  cubs  were  very  large. 

The  wind  continued  and  as  it  dried  out 
our  wet  tent,  it  flapped  considerably,  which, 
with  the  bear  tracks  all  around,  the  prob- 
ability of  a  wounded  grizzly  or  cub,  and 
perhaps  both,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  sundry  noises  of  the  night,  made 
it  a  little  uncanny  for  a  while,  but  we  soon 
fell  asleep. 

When    just    about    ready    to    start    next 
morning,    I    being    already    seated    in    the 
canoe,  and  the  others  coming  along  bringing 
their  rifles,  Indian  Charlie  pointed  out  some- 
thing to  Hamilton.     The  others  looked  and 
started,  so  I  was  out  of  the  canoe  with  my 
rifle  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  followed  up 
over  the  rough  and  large  stones.     Hamilton 
and   I    were    handicapped    with    light-soled 
rubber  shoes,  so  the  Indians  got  ahead  and 
opened  fire  on  a  black  bear,  firing  without 
any  deliberation,  their  object  seeming  to  bs 
to    keep    the    air    full    of    bullets.      As    the 
Indians  were  in  the  line  of  fire,  we  could  do 
nothing  but  wait  until  the  bear  reached  the 
edge   of  the  brush,  about   250   yards  away, 
and  we  each  got  a  snap  shot,  both  missing; 
we  waited  around  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
while  the  Indians  were  looking  for  a  blood 
trail,  when  out  of  the  brush  came  the  head 
of  another  bear.    At  the  chance  of  alarming 
it,  I  called  to  them  "Let  it  come  out!"  but 
no,  bang!    bang!    bang!    went  the  three  In- 
dians'  guns,   and  the  bear  went  back   into 
the    brush   before   it   had    gotten    out   more 
than  half  way.     To  say  we  were  both  dis- 
gusted at  such  methods  of  bear  hunting  is 
to    put    it    very    mildly.      Young    Leo    had 
run  up  a  small  slough  back  of  the  brush  the 


bear  went  in,  and  got  a  snap  shot.  Either 
Hamilton  or  myself,  separately  or  jointly, 
could  have  made  sure  work  of  killing  the 
first  bear  with  a  standing  shot  by  stalking 
it  to  100  or  150  yards,  which  could  easily 
have  been  done. 

We  then  started  on  the  trip  up  river  and 
reached  the  canon  about  10  a.  m.  It  is  about 
fifty  feet  wide  and  three-fifths  of  a  mile 
long,  and  at  high  water  develops  a  very 
swift  current  which  sometimes  takes  two 
to  three  hours  to  negotiate;  fortunately  a 
strong  fair  wind  came  up,  and  with  both 
sails  pulling  hard  we  got  through  in 
twenty  minutes.  It  was  not  unuil  we  reached 
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the  upper  end  of  the  cafion  that  we  realized 
the  strength  of  the  current,  which  was 
churning  up  in  great  shape.  Indian  Charlie 
was  steering,  with  Captain  John  advising. 
The  sail,  time  and  again,  was  almost  touch- 
ing the  wall  of  the  cafion  as  we  crept  along 
the  sides  to  get  all  the  advantage  we  could 
of  the  water.  Ihave  done  all  sorts  of  boat- 
ing and  yachting  in  all  kinds  of  waters, 
and  the  handling  of  this  canoe  was  one  of 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A 
little  while  after  getting  through  we  saw 
a  bear  ahead  of  us,  but  he  also  saw  us  and 
took  to  the  brush  before  we  got  in  range. 

Coming  to  a  proposed  camping  place  on  a 
mud  bank  in  wet  brusn  we  were  about  to 
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rebel,  but  on  climbing  up  found  Captain 
John  doing  the  best  he  could  for  us,  cutting 
out  brush  to  make  room  for  the  tent;  so 
we  went  to  work  slashing  brush,  and  there- 
by nearly  ended  my  trip,  for  I  cut  through 
my  shoe  and  outer  sock  (I  was  wearing 
two  pairs).  Fortunately  no  further  damage 
was  done.  Prior  to  making  camp  we  passed 
through  a  slough  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
which  we  could  not  quite  make  at  the  first 
attempt;  we  were  rushed  back  once,  but  the 
men  got  foothold  and  roped  her  through. 

Starting  about  7  a.  m.  next  morning,  we 
had  a  strong  head  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
very  cold  and  disagreeable;  we  had  hard 
pulling  for  a  while,  then  got  a  chance  for  a 
'  long  spell  of  roping,  and  we  all  got  out  and 
tramped  along  to  get  our  blood  into  circu- 
lation. Here  we  were  out  of  the  high 
mountains,  the  hills  being  but  about  500 
feet  high.  "When  it  cleared  up  we  found 
the  storm  had  put  snow  on  the  highest  of 
their  tops.  Passing  a  couple  of  places  used 
by  Indians  for  drying  salmon  we  saw  a  flat 
bottom  boat  and  a  Peterboro  canoe  hauled 
up  on  the  shore  near  a  log  cabin.  We 
shouted,  but  saw  no  one;  a  few  minutes 
later  we  caught  sight  of  two  men  standing 
back  in  the  timber.  Joe  said  they  were 
white  men  who  were  working  a  claim  they 
had  back  on  the  hillside.  They  were  not 
curious  as  to  the  outside  world,  as  they  did 
not  hail  us.  They  were  the  first  people  we 
had  HCf'u  since  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
river  a  week  ago. 

A  couple  of  miles  further  along  we  met 
a  stalwart  gray-bearded  man  tramping 
along  with  a  pack  on  his  back  and  an  axe 


to  cut  his  way  through  trouble,  and  a  dog 
at  his  side  for  company.  He  was  going  to 
a  quartz  claim  he  had  been  prospecting  for 
five  years,  and  had  been  to  Glenora,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  to  get  some  fiour  and  other 
provisions.  We  wished  him  good  luck,  and 
he  most  certainly  deserved  it.  In  the  after- 
noon we  passed  through  Dutch  Charlie's 
Riflle,  about  one-half  mile  long,  with  rough 
swell  current  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  We 
roped  through,  the  men  pulling  like  fiends, 
doubled  up  against  the  ground  at  times  with 
feet  braced  and  hands  holding  on  the  rocks 
to  prevent  canoe  getting  away  with  them. 
Once  I  thought  the  boat  would  surely  get 
away,  adding  a  few  more  to  the  river's 
victims,  as  canoe  and  all  would  have  gone 
with  them.  We  pushed  along  for  Glenora, 
and  hoped  to  reach  it  that  night.  Leo  (the 
youth  of  eighteen),  showed  signs  of  fatigue 
after  the  hard  day's  work,  roping  nearly  all 
the  time,  walking  and  slipping  over  rough 
stones  which  formed  three-quarters  of  the 
distance,  but  he  is  full  of  grit,  and  declined 
the  men's  suggestion  of  getting  in  the  canoe 
and  resting  a  while. 

The  country  continued  to  open  up.  It 
rained  very  hard  that  afternoon,  cutting 
into  my  face  so  that  I  buried  my  head 
inside  my  rubber  coat.  We  had  killed  sev- 
eral porcupines  on  the  way  up  for  the  In- 
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dians;  one  remained  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
perhaps  by  way  of  delicatessen,  but  it  was 
getting  so  ripe  that  without  consulting  the 
Indians  I  threw  it  overboard.  Had  it  been 
cleaned  it  would  have  kept  several  days. 

We  arrived  at  Glenora  about  7:45,  very 
cold,  and  by  the  time  we  had  exchanged 
salutations  with  the  Canadian  Customs 
official,  Mr.  Ellis,  his  wife  had  mixed  a 
stiff  hot  brandy  for  us,  and  they  were  kind 
enough  to  let  us  use  an  empty  store  to  sleep 
in.  Glenora  is  a  played  out  river  town; 
buildings  all  log  built,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions vacant.  There  is  only  one  white 
family  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  about 
forty  Indians,  nearly  all  absent  at  present, 
having  started  on  their  winter's  hunt  for 
furs.  In  the  morning  we  met  an  Indian 
hunter,  Larry  Martin,  who  said  Hyland  of 
Telegraph  had  spoken  to  him  about  going 
with  us.  I  liked  his  way  of  talking  and 
generally  he  impressed  me  favorably,  and 
we  told  him  we  would  engage  him  if  Hyland 
had  not  already  secured  two  men,  so  he 
said  he  would  walk  over  in  the  afternoon 
(twelve  miles)  and  may  be  he  would  go. 
There  is  a  very  shallow  place  just  above 
Glenora,  so  to  lighten  the  canoe  Hamilton, 
the  cook  and  myself  walked  up  the  trail 
between  Glenora  and  lelegraph  about  a 
couple  of  miles;  the  brush  was  .wet.  At 
Glenora  we  saw  two  old  rifles,  Hudson  Bay 
Company  pattern,  very  long  barrels  (one 
percussion  cap,  the  other  flint)  about  sixteen 
bore;  they  were  very  light  and  could  not 
have  stood  a  heavy  charge  of  powder.  No 
wonder  the  grizzly  often  got  the  best  of  a 
fight  in  those  old  days. 

At  Telegraph  we  arranged  to  take  Dennis 
along  as  chief  guide,  also  arranged  with 
Larry,  and  found  we  could  get  six  pack  and 
two  saddle  horses  as  arranged  by  prior 
correspondence.  In  coming  up  the  second 
rapid  below  Telegraph  we  had  a  very  strong, 
fair  wind,  both  sails  drawing  their  best, 
the  men  poling  their  hardest,  but  twice  the 
water  rushed  us  back;  the  third  time  after 
getting  into  slack  water  the  men  took  all 
the  length  of  rope  there  was  in  the  canoe, 
and  we  set  sail  again,  and  they  lined  out 
farther  away,  and  we  got  through.  At  a 
conservative  estimate  in  one  part  of  this 
rapid  the  boat  was  pulled  up  the  water  like 
climbing  a  slope,  at  least  five  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  feet.     When  one  bears  in 
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mind  that  this  river  rises  640  feet  in  157 
miles,  and  that  many  parts  of  it  are  level, 
the  force  of  the  rapids  at  some  places  must 
necessarily  be  great.  We  slept  in  a  room 
over  Hyland's  store,  using  our  own  sleeping 
bags.  Mr.  Hyland  gave  our  cook  the  use 
of  his  kitchen,  and  in  every  way  was  very 
kind   and   accommodating. 

Telegraph  has  three  stores;  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  Hyland's,  and  Calbreath's. 
Judge  Porter  has  a  large  district,  and  has 
his  headquarters  here.  He  is  assisted  by 
Constable  Drummond,  a  very  superior  man 
for  the  position.  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  Do- 
minion Telegraph  Co.  was  more  than  kind 
to  us,  and  seemed  able  to  do  anything;  in 
many  ways  he  helped  to  make  us  comfort- 
able, and  fixed  up  a  spare  sight  that  Hamil- 
ton had  so  that  it  did  excellent  service  in 
replacing  the  one  I  broke.  Mr.  Hyland  gave 
us  mountain  sheep  for  dinner  and  grouse 
for  breakfast. 

We  were  up  early,  hoping  to  get  off  re- 
stocked for  the  trail  and  hunt,  but  some  of 
the  horses  had  gone  astray.  They  had  to  be 
found  and  shod,  but  were  promised  for 
early  morning  next  day.  The  only  white 
people  at  Telegraph  are  practically  those 
connected  with  the  houses  previously 
named,  the  balance  being  Indians,  most  of 
whom  had  already  left  for  their  winter 
hunt.     Dogs  were  everywhere,  but  we  were 
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told  those  we  saw  were  only  a  fraction  of 
them,  the  main  body  of  them  having  gone 
out  with  the  Indians,  packing  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  each,  and  hauling  sleds  with 
skins,  and  so  forth,  in  on  the  snow  after 
the  hunt. 

Up  early  again  next  morning,  but  not  a 
sign  of  horses.  They  finally  arrived  about 
eleven,  and  we  started  a  little  after  noon  on 
the  Teslin  trail  which  was  made  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  '98,  after  the  rush 
had  set  in  for  the  Klondike,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  later.  We  found  the  trail  as 
far  as  we  went  on  it  (nearly  seventy  miles) 
an  excellent  one,  all  the  marshes  and  bogs 
corduroyed  and  smaller  streams  bridged; 
it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair  of  late,  travel 
not  justifying  it,  but  is  still  very  good. 
Between  all  settlements,  even  very  small 
ones,  and  all  pack  trails,  the  Government 
will  on  proper  showing  open  up  and  keep 
trails  in  repair,  a  good  example  that  our 
Government  might  follow  to  the  relief  of 
the  hard-working,  and,  generally  speaking, 
worthy  pioneer  class  in  the  States.  We 
only  made  about  eleven  miles,  reaching  the 


summit,  and  had  to  camp  because  wood  and 
water  for  ourselves  and  feed  for  the  horses 
could  not  be  reached  before  dark  if  we 
pressed  on.  This,  especially  the  feed  for 
horses,  often  forced  us  to  be  contented  with 
what  a  Californian  would  consider  a  very 
small  day's  march. 

We  passed  a  few  of  the  Indians  who  had 
started  out  ahead  of  us;   they  take  it  very 
leisurely,  and  return  to  Telegraph  anywhere 
between  Christmas  and  March  first,  accord- 
ing to  their  luck.     They  first  catch  salmon 
which   they  dry   for  the  use   of  themselves 
and  dogs,  then  hunt  for  moose  and  caribou, 
the    meat    keeping    all    winter    without    re- 
course   to    a    cold    storage    company.      One 
family   of   five   had    seventeen   dogs,    and    a 
small    puppy    of    four    months    of    age    was 
carrying   his    little    pack    of   three    or    four 
pounds — they  were  breaking  him  in.     After 
camping  we  took  a  turn  for  half  hour  on 
the  hillside  and  brought  back  some  grouse. 
Though  up  at  five  next  morning  we  had 
to    re-arrange    pack,    and    did    not    get    off 
until   8:40.     The    Indians   were   anxious   to 
make    camp   too   early,    we   thought,    so    we 
pushed  ahead  of  an   Indian  party  who  had 
camped;    when   about   a  mile   away   one   of 
the  camping  Indians  came  after  us  to  say 
our    men    were    camping,    and    we    were    to 
come    back.     As   we    both    knew    something 
about  the  capacity  of  a  pack  train  on  such  a 
trail   with    easy    loads   we   would    not   have 
it,  and  told  the  Indian  to  go  back  and  tell 
them  to  come  on;  that  we  were  not  out  for 
making    visits    or    taking    them    along    for 
such  a  purpose,  and  we  went  some  three  or 
four  miles  further  on  to  a  lake  that  we  had 
heard   of   and    knew    must   furnish    a    good 
camp,  which  it  did.    After  waiting  a  couple 
of    hours    the    packers    came    along;     they 
claimed  we  were  going  too  fast,  they  were 
tired  and  so  forth — which  was  all  rubbish; 
and   besides,  such   things  might  as  well   be 
settled   early   in   the   game.     We   got  a   few 
more  grouse,  and   Hamilton  tried   for  some 
fish  in  the  lake,  but  the  shore  line  was  too 
swampy  and  brushy  for  casting. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  myrtle  bloomed  by  the  singing  rill. 
As  it  sparkled  'neatli   the  sun, 
The  wild  doe  fled  up  the  woodland  hill — 

And   the   drowsy   day  was  done. 
Then   there   came   a   voice   from   the   lone   hushed   glen, 
Tliat  mockingly  echoed  and  called  again. 

The  shadowy  night  came  creeping  now 
With  muffled  tread,  and  her  starry  crown 

A   shining  glory   upon   her   brow. 
And  the  mystic  dew  rained  down. 

Then   the  voice — that   voice — now   far,   njw   nigh. 

Echoed  the  screech-owl's  soulful  cry. 
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The  moon  climbed  up  to  the  summit  lone. 

And  she  stood  unveiled,   for  the  great  world  slept: 

Like  a  sinless  spirit  of  light,  she  shone 
Unwearied,  her  watch  she  kept. 

But  hushed  was  the  voice  from  the  lonely  hill. 

And  the  great,  wild  world  lay  still. 

A  youth  since  day-dawn  had  chased  the  game, 

A  slender  youth  with  a  princely  face, 
With  locks  a-flying  and  cheeks   a-flame 

And  a  proud  and  haughty  grace. 
Favored  of  maiden  and  man  was  he, 
i'ut  with  spirit  as  cold  as  a  moon-kissed  sea. 

He  paused  on  the  summit  of  the  steep. 

Weary  and  lost,  his  friends  he  called. 
When  his  voice  had  died  into  silence  deep — 

He   started,   then   harked,   enthralled 
To  a  voice  like  the   rush  of  the   wild  sea's  breast. 
Mocking  and  calling  in  sad  unrest. 

Sweet  Echo,  sad  Echo,  gay  Echo,  anon 

Had  wandered  'mid  valleys  by  day  and  by  niglit 

Elusive   and   mystic,   here,   thither   and   yon, 
A  shadow,  a  moonbeam,  a  flower,  a  sprite. 

He,  shouting,  "  Who  calleth!  "  in  vain  did  pursue. 

She   mocked  him   and   lured   him   by   echoing   "Whol" 

-At  last  he  beheld  her,  where  he  had  been  led, 

Deep  down  in  the  valley;  the  hyacinth,  blue. 
Oft  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  deer  as  it  fled. 

In  soft   woodland  beauty  here  modestly  grew,- 
And  here  by  the  clear  and  melodious  rill, 
Persephone's  blossoms,   the  bright   daffodil. 

• 
She  paused;   oh!   how  lovely  a  picture  she  made. 

With  tender  cheeks  glowing  and  shy  stmlit  eyes, 
A  nymph,   warm  and  perfect,  she  stood  in  the  glade 

And  gazed  at  the  young  man  as  though  in  surprise. 
But  he  scoffed  at  her  soft  words,  nor  heeded  her  pain. 
He  turned  and  he  left  her  in   haughty  disdain. 

Now   Echo,  sad  Echo,  haunts  valley  and  hill. 
She  mourns  for  the   proud  youth,   alone, 

Of  shame  and  of  sorrow  she's  quafting  her  fill — 
Xow   hark   to  her  calling  and  hark  to  her  moan  I 

She  still  wanders   friendless  beneath   Heaven's  blue. 

Still   mocking,   still   calling,   still  echoing  "  Whol  " 

— Marion    Forster    Gilmore. 
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WITH  THE  LYNX  HOUNDS. 


By  Hamilton  Wright. 


MAGINE  killing  a  forty-pouud 
lynx  within  fifteen  miles  in  an 
air  line  of  a  city  of  over  400,000. 
It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  or  like 
a  hunt  after  some  escaped  wonder 
of  a  mammoth  aggregation  under  three 
tents.  Yet  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
In  fact  many  lynx  are  killed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  village  of  Hayward  in  rugged 
canons  cloaked  thick  with  conifers,  almost 
impenetrable  with  underbrush  and  studded 
with  rocks,  caverns  and  cliffs  which  will 
worry  the  keenest  hound. 

Three  hours  out  from  the  ferry  building 
in  San  Francisco,  embracing  a  ride  of  five 
miles  by  boat,  twenty  minutes  by  train,  one 
hour  by  electric  car  from  Oakland  to  Hay- 
ward  and  an  hour  more  by  team  back  into 
the  hills  and  you  are  in  good  cat  and  coyote 
country  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  in 
an  air  line  from  San  Francisco. 

A  try  after  cats  with  the  hounds  is  a  sport 
royal  to  the  huntsman.  Hunting  lynx  is 
fraught  with  delightful  uncertainty  even 
when  these  felines  are  fairly  numerous.  A 
coyote  will  run  as  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  to  get  away,  and  will  only  stand  and 
beat  off  the  dogs  when  cornered  or  when  far 
away  from  the  huntsman  and  unafraid  of  the 
hounds.  But  no  hunter's  guide  will  ever  be 
written  which  will  be  accepted  as  standard 
upon  cats.  The  animal  may  tree  in  two  min- 
u:e8  after  the  hounds  take  the  trail  and  re- 
main treed  until  he  can  almost  be  knocked 
from  his  perch  with  a  club,  or  he  may  tree 
and  run  for  a  long  distance  from  bough  to 
bough,  rompletely  baffling  the  hounds  and 
absolutely  refusing  to  come  to  ground.  He 
may  hit  the  high  places  and  run  like  a  coy- 
ote, never  treeing  at  all  and  fooling  the  man 
who  says  a  bob  cat  has  no  wind.  And  per- 
haps if  the  cat  is  a  wily  old  fellow  and  has 
been  hunted  many  times  and  has  concluded 
that  all  these  shifts  are  inexpedient,  when 
hiB  spotted  hide  is  at  stake  he  may  become  a 
sneaker.  A  sneaker  takes  to  the  cliffs,  ap- 
proacblng   them   by   rocky   walls  where   the 
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trail  leaves  no  scent  and  at  last  hiding  in 
some  cavern  while  the  hills  re-echo  with  the 
baying  of  the  baffled  hounds. 

Sometimes  he  may  try  to  hide  in  almost 
impenetrable  brush,  but  there  are  few  dogs 
who  will  not  close  with  him  if  he  makes  a 
stand.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
subftetles  or  eccentricities  of  the  lynx.  Every 
hunter  will  tell  you  a  varied  story  based 
on  his  experience.  Sometimes  a  lynx  will 
crawl  into  a  hollow  log  hardly  more  than 
big  enough  to  hold  a  rabbit.  Again,  when 
the  hounds  jump  liim  in  the  open  he  will 
stop  and  make  a  gallant  fight,  hissing,  claw- 
ing and  spitting  like  an  overgrown  house 
cat.  Not  many  dogs  can  whip  a  lynx  unless 
they  can  close  up  with  him.  At  in-fighting  a 
dog  has  the  best  of  it  and  can  soon  maul  the 
life  out  of  his  plastic  antagonist.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  sparring  fight  a  lynx  can  lick 
the  best  dog  that  ever  lived — and  few  hunt- 
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ers  ever  watched  such  a  contest  who  will 
fail  to  agree  with  the  assertion.  Backed  In 
a  cleft  of  rocks  or  in  the  roots  of  a  hemlock 
he  will  soon  tear  up  a  dog  in  bad  shape.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  best  hounds  in  the 
world  which  are  good  starters  and  when 
once  upon  the  trail  cannot  be  shaken  off, 
fail  at  the  crucial  moment.  They  are  afraid 
to  close  up  when  the  cat  makes  a  stand;  the 
animal  breaks  away  and  escapes,  sometimes 
leaving  the  dogs  with  ears  torn  to  ribbons. 
Often  a  little  yapping  half-breed  cur  will 
furnish  the  moral  stamina  for  a  whole  pack 
of  fox  hounds,  and  though  he  may  be  rarely 
first  in  the  chase  he  will  be  first  in  at  the 
death. 

For  these  reasons — and  for  many  others— 
a  day  after  cats  may  prove  one  of  ripping  ex- 
hilaration and  excitement.  Among  the 
most  strenuous  cat  and  coyote  hunters  of 
Hayv/ard  who  keep  their  own  hounds  are 
Mr.  S.  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  John  Oswald,  Dr.  Ha- 
len  and  Albert  Guidice.  Mr.  Fisher  lives 
at  the  end  of  the  electric  line  running  from 
Hayward  to  Oakland.  He  does  business  in 
San  Francisco,  but  within  a  half  dozen  miles 
of  his  home  he  has  had  cat  hunting  as  ex- 
citing as  that  which  John  Goff,  the  famous 
guide  who  has  taken  out  President  Roose- 
velt and  many  others,  has  had  with  his  cele- 
brated pack  of  hounds  at  Meeker,  Colorado. 
Mr.  Fisher,  like  lots  of  other  good  men,  be- 
lieves in  an  occasional  day  off  in  the  hills. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  six  hounds.  Sig- 
nal Peak  and  American  Scout,  both  half  fox 
and  half  blood  hounds,  Peggy,  Elk,  Anita 
and  Don,  all  full-bred  fox  hounds,  and  Rover, 
an  Irish  setter  whose  specialty  is  quail,  but 
who  occasionally  joins  in  with  the  hounds 
when  the  pack  go  a-yelping  together  after  a 
cat  or  a  coyote. 

So  much  of  the  chase  depends  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  dogs  that  the  successful 
Tiuntsman  must  know  every  hound  in  the 
pack.  Otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  rep- 
rimand or  praise  them  when  they  have  fallen 
below  or  risen  above  what  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  of  each  one  in  "the  chase.  Scout  is 
the  cream  of  the  pack.  He  is  a  large  black 
and  tan  fox  hound,  rangy  and  built  like  a 
racehorse.  Although  Scout  is  a  veteran,  be- 
ing seven  years  old,  yet  when  it  comes  to  a 
long  chase  and  a  hard  one  he  is  grit  from 
the  word  go  and  can  put  up  a  furiously  hot 
pace  at  the  present  time.     Henry  Gerin   is 


SCOUT. 

another  Hayward  huntsman  who  enjoys  a 
day  after  cats.  Mr.  Gerin  is  interested  in  a 
ranch  in  Crane  Cafion,  about  five  miles  from 
Hayward,  and  many  a  big  lynx  has  run  its 
last  trail  upon  his  ranch. 

At  least  150  wildcats  and  lynx  are  killed 
near  Hayward  every  year.  Two  or  three 
years  back  these  animals  almost  disappeared 
and  hunters  thought  they  had  them  exter- 
minated. Last  year  there  were,  apparently, 
as  many  in  the  hills  as  ever  before.  Evi- 
dently they  come  in  from  elsewhere, 
probably  following  the  foothills  down  from 
the  Livermore  Mountains  and  the  rugged 
caiions  around  Mount  Hamilton.  Reports 
about  their  being  a  serious  pest  and  a  men- 
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ace  to  poultry  raising  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. They  doubtless  wage  a  bitter  war  upon 
such  vermin  as  gophers  and  rabbits,  which 
are  more  easily  captured  than  the  wily 
quail. 

Yet  cats  have  been  known  to  crawl  up  to 
a  flock  of  quail  and  snatch  one  out  of  the  air 
while  on  the  wing;  they  get  between  the 
caiion  and  the  quail,  knowing  well  which 
way  the  quail  will  fly. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  so  successful  as  to  get  a 
cat  on  every  hunt  for  twenty-two  consecu- 
tive hunts.  His  remarkable  success  was  due 
to  his  hound  which  was  a  particular  marvel 
at  starting  and  hanging  on  to  a  trail  when 
once  a  cat  was  up  and  moving.  Such  a  dog 
is  hard  to  duplicate.  The  hound  was  of 
course  highly  valued,  both  for  her  rare  intel- 
ligence and  grit  which  were  conspicuous  in 
every  hunt,  and  also  since  the  hunters  were 
sure  of  an  exciting  time  whenever  they  took 
her  out.  This  dog  was  killed  by  an  electric 
car  in  front  of  her  master's  house  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  where  she  had  many  times 
brought  to  bay  great  lynx,  most  often 
thought  to  be  game  only  of  frontier  commu- 
nities. 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  took  part  in  a 
hunt  after  lynx  in  the  hills  back  of  Hay- 
ward.  It  was  about  sevon  in  the  morning 
when  the  dogs  took  the  trail  and  it  led  for 
half  a  mile  through  thickly  wooded  cations 
terminating  at  the  head  of  a  rocky  draw, 
where  tlio  hounds  had  put  a  small  lynx  up 
a  mountain  oak.  We  could  hear  them  for 
some  minutes  and  It  woiijd  not  hav.'  taken 
an  expert  to  tell  from  the  baying  of  the 
park  that  the  quarry  was  treed.  There  is  in 
the   bay   of   a   hound   an    inexpressible   note 


which  conveys  the  whole  story  to  the  hunter. 
Now  the  trail  is  cold,  now  it  is  baffling  and 
tortuous,  now  it  is  hot  and  straight  away, 
now  the  pack  have  sighted  the  fleeing  quarry, 
now  it  is  treed  and  long  before  one  reaches 
the  scene  he  can  imagine  the  yelping  pack 
and  their  defiant  quarry.  Of  course  the 
novice  can  tell  from  the  direction  of  the 
sound  whether  the  dogs  are  moving  rapidly 
or  whether  they  have  brought  the  cat  to  bay, 
but  the  huntsman  who  knows  his  dogs  can 
give  you  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  they  are 
doing  from  their  baying. 

The  lynx  was  stretched  flat  on  a  forked 
limb  of  the  oak.  His  coloring  blending  nat- 
urally against  the  bark  and  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  limbs  and  leaves  made  it 
difficult  to  catch  his  outline.  His  ears  were 
laid  back  on  his  head,  his  stub-tail  moving 
from  side  to  side.  One  could  just  see  a  sus- 
picion of  teeth  behind  the  snarl  of  the 
tightly  drawn  lip.  His  whole  attention 
seemed  concentrated  upon  the  dogs.  He 
was  a  picture  of  watchful  malignity.  It 
was  a  thrilling  sight,  and  the  music  of  the 
hounds  and  the  wild  background  were  worth 
any  one's  trouble.  Almost  before  we  had 
taken  our  bearings,  some  one  shot.  The 
lynx  slipped  from  the  limb,  hit  a  branch 
beneath  and  fell  upon  the  ground,  the  hounds 
giving  him  a  good  farewell  shaking.     A  bad 
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lynx  had  become  a  good  lynx  and  we  were 
off  after  another  "  varmint."  This  one  weighed 
22  pounds  and  was  a  creditable  kill,  though 
lynx  have  been  killed  near  Hayward  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  forty  pounds. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  hard  to  get  cats 
unless  one  has  a  hound  specially  trained  to 
take  their  scent  and  ignore  more  alluring 
trails.  Consequently  one  will  find  more  coy- 
ote than  cat  dogs.  A  blood  hound  can  be 
trained  to  be  a  good  cat  dog.  His  nose 
catches  a  dry  trail  or  an  old  trail  which  a 
fox  hound  might  miss,  but  he  lacks  the  race- 
horse speed  and  stamina  of  the  fox  hound. 
A  couple  of  Sundays  ago  a  fox  hound  took  a 
trail  in  the  hills  back  of  Oakland  and  ran  a 


big  coyote  into  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Lake  Merritt.  The  same  day  he  treed  a  big 
lynx,  pushing  him  so  hard  and  fast  that  the 
animal  was  "  obliged  to  tree  to  keep  the 
dog  from  stepping  on  him."  Such  a  dog  is 
worth  a  lot  of  money  to  the  hunter.  With 
him  the  hills  are  full  of  possibilities.  One  of 
the  best  shots  ever  made  at  Hayward  was 
when  Mr.  Fisher's  Irish  setter  Rover,  which 
accompanied  the  pack,  was  taken  for  a  coy- 
ote which  the  pack  was  chasing  and  shot  at 
a  distance  of  450  yards.  The  bullet  went 
through  the  dog's  side,  but  a  hunting  dog, 
like  a  hunting  man,  is  healthy  and  recuper- 
ates quickly. 


STORM  AT  SEA. 


LOVE  the  tossing,  ceaseless-rolling  sea! 
I  love  the  din  and  music  of  its  shore 
Where  high  the  waters,  upward  rush- 
ing, pour 
'Their  floods  of  yeasty  foam  incessantly. 
My  soul  is  restless  as  thou  seem'st  to  be; 
I    share   thy   treasures — all   that   ample 

store 
Of  kingly  storms   and   winds  is   mine; 
the  more 
Thou  givest,  the  vaster  thine  immensity! 
The  full-orbed  moon,  while  peaceful  sleeps 
the  storm. 
Rules  waves  that  have  not  ceas'd  their 

constant  flow 
Tho'  long  the  fickle  winds  have  fail'd  to 
blow. 
But  when  the  savage  tempest  rears  his  form, 
And  frightened  sky  is  lash'd  by  raging 

sea, 
Thy    roaring    waves    are    crown'd    with 
majesty! 

— George  H.  Burchard. 


BIG  GAME  IN  AFRICA. 

By  Elmer  E.  Davis. 

(WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    THE    AUTHOR.) 


INCE  returning  from  a  two 
years'  trip  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Victoria,  British  East  Africa,  I 
have  received  a  number  of  re- 
quests from  sportsmen  who  wish 
to  be  informed  in  regards  to  the  game  and 
climate  of  that  section;  as  I  am  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman  myself,  I  am  pleased  to 
give  all  the  information  in  my  power  which 
would  be  of  value  to  any  one  wishing  to 
take  part  in  the  pleasures  of  a  hunt  in  this 
natural  zoological  garden. 

People,  as  a  rule,  think  of  Central  Africa 
as  a  dense  jungle  inhabited  only  by  snakes 
and  monkeys.  Now  this  may  no  doubt  be 
true  about  some  parts  of  Western  Africa, 
but  it  is  not  so  of  the  eastern  part  presently 
under  discussion. 

In  the  last  three  years  a  complete  modern 
railroad  has  been  built  between  Lake  Vic- 
toria and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  with 
its  terminal  on  the  coast  at  Mombassa,  a 
British  port  eighty  miles  north  of  Zanzibar. 
A  person  desiring  to  hunt  in  this  country 
should  spend  a  week  or  so  at  Mombassa  in 
order  to  engage  eight  or  ten  porters,  a  cook 
and  one  or  two  men  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  habits  of  several  different 
tribes,  the  Masai,  Lumbwa,  Nandi,  etc., 
which  will  be  encountered  during  the  trip. 
More  of  these  tribes  are  hostile,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  white  man  is  generally  treated 
with  much  courtesy  by  all  of  them. 

Having  picked  your  men  it  remains  to 
purchase  your  license  and  a  few  provisions 
to  last  while  riding  in  the  train;  of  course 
a  person  can  lay  in  a  large  supply,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  as  there  are  numerous  places 
along  the  road  where  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
flour,  etc.,  can  be  procured,  and  as  far 
meat — a  man  that  could  not  supply  himself 
in  that  country  aught  surely  to  starve! 

Your  armory  should  contain  one  shot- 
gun, a  rifle  for  antelope,  and  a  double 
barrel  express — .577  or  .400  caliber  just  as 
you     prefer — but     It     should     be     powerful 


enough  for  heavy  game.  A  tent,  some  blank- 
ets, camp  dishes  and  utensils  will  com- 
plete an  outfit  which  will  not  be  too  large 
for  your  porters  to  carry  comfortably. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  your  outfit  is 
loaded  on  the  train  and  you  have  entered  a 
coach  going  to  Port  Florence  on  Lake  Vic- 
toria. It  will  probably  surprise  you  to  know 
that  you  are  being  drawn  by  an  American 
locomotive,  but  such  would  be  the  case  as 
there  are  twenty  of  them  in  operation  on 
the  road.  Upon  leaving  the  coast  you  pass 
through  a  vast  cocoanut  grove  extending 
thirty  miles  inland,  after  which  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  changes  and  you  see 
for  miles  nothing  but  low  trees  and  grass 
on  both  sides  of  the  track.  You  also  notice 
a  change  in  the  climate,  for  you  have  been 
steadily  climbing  upward  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  four  hundred  miles  where  an 
altitude  of  eight  thousand   feet  is  reached. 

The  second  day  away  from  the  coast  you 
will  probably  open  your  eyes  upon  a  sight 
which  you  will  never  forget,  for  on  both  sides 
of  the  track  will  be  herds  of  different  species 
of  antelope  mingling  with  hundreds  of 
Zebras.  This  will  continue  until  Niarobe  is 
reached    when    the    country    changes    again 
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and  the  road  enters  a  thick  jungle  some 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  but  which  breaks  off 
suddenly  as  the  train  descends  into  the  great 
escarpment  leading  around  to  Nekura.  This 
valley  is  thickly  populated  with  game  of 
numerous  species,  including  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, zebras,  and  so  forth,  and  as  there  are 
a  number  of  lakes  in  this  vicinity,  hippo- 
potamuses are  also  easily  obtained,  for  they 
inhabit  every  body  of  water  in  Central 
Africa.  If  you  are  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, you  will  say,  "  this  is  the  place  for 
me,"  but  be  patient  yet  a  little  while. 

As  the  train  whirls  around  a  hill  the  little 
bunch  of  corrugated  iron  houses  which  is 
graced  by  the  name  of  Nekura  meets  your 
view;  it  is  nestling  along  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  affords  a  beautiful  picture 
if  it  is  a  bit  crude.  We  are  now  passing 
through  a  district  made  famous  along  the 
railroad  on  account  of  the  number  of  lions 
which  are  known  to  inhabit  it,  and  the 
people  of  this  little  town  can  tell  more  true 
lion  stories  than  any  other  "  city  "  of  its  size 
on  earth.  It  is  indeed  an  "  off  "  night  that 
the  roar  of  the  king  of  beasts  is  not  heard 
out  on  the  plains  close  by,  so  if  you  are 
after  lions  get  off  at  this  place  and  you 
will  not  hunt  many  days  before  your  quest 


will  bear  fruit.  Whether  you  will  kill  or  be 
killed  is  another  question,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  nerve  with  a  bit  of  luck  thrown 
in.  There  is  a  story  told  here  of  an  ardent 
lion  hunter,  Mr.  George  Gorman,  an  English- 
man, who,  upon  finding,  the  lion  he  was 
hunting,  forgot  he  had  a  gun  and  precipi- 
tately scrambled  up  a  Mimosa  tree  which, 
being  thickly  studded  with  thorns,  he  was 
unable  to  descend  until  the  porters  cut  off 
the  restraining  spines. 

If  you  are  not  going  after  lions  stay  on 
the  train  until  the  next  stop  at  the  plains  of 
Njora;  the  station  here  consists  of  a  tele- 
graph office  and  a  water  tank,  so  you  will 
not  be  bothered  by  an  overplus  of  social 
calls. 

After  camp  is  arranged  take  a  look  around 
and  you  will  see  one  of  the  finest  views  a 
sportsman  ever  looked  at.  Stretching  far 
out  to  the  north  is  a  rolling  plain  covered 
with  soft  grass  and  many  beautiful  gazelles 
may  be  seen  dotting  the  ridges  where  the 
grass  is  short  and  tender,  while  occasionally 
a  sturdy  hartebeest  meets  the  line  of  vision. 
Turning  to  the  east,  Lake  Nekura  may  be 
seen,  although  some  miles  away.  Here  may 
be  found  numerous  ducks,  geese  and  cranes, 
with  an  occasional  hippopotamus,  although 
the  latter  are  becoming  scarce  in  this  lake 
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on  account  of  so  many  hunters  camping  in 
that  vicinity. 

To  the  south  and  west  is  the  forest  of  Molo 
which  is  a  fairy  land  to  lovers  of  nature. 
Some  parts  of  tnis  forest  are  so  choked  with 
undergrowth  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
penetrate  but  a  short  distance,  while  in 
other  places  beautiful  grassy  glades  and 
openings  may  be  followed  for  miles  in  a 
twisting  and  roundabout  way.  and  it  is  in 
these  places  that  the  pretty  little  bush  buck 
and  Pallah  buck  are  to  be  found,  while  in 


the  denser  parts  elephant  and  the  beautiful 
coJebus  monkeys  are  very  plentiful,  with 
now  and  then  a  few  buffalo.  These  latter 
were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  but  some 
years  ago  the  rinderpest  swept  over  the 
country  leaving  its  trail  of  death,  and  the 
number  of  hollow-eyed  skulls  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  an  ordinary  day's  hunt  is  a  very 
saddening  feature. 

The  climate  at  Njoro  is  perfection;  the 
days  are  delightfully  cool,  averaging  about 
70°  above  zero,  the  nights  are  slightly 
cooler,  averaging  about  50°,  and  it  rains 
one  or  two  times  a  week  as  a  rule.  The 
rains  occur  always  between  the  hours  of 
3    p.    m.    and    5    p.    m.,    the    downfall    being 
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usually  a  heavy  dash,  lasting  ten  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Good  shooting  can  be  had  almost  any- 
where along  the  railroad,  but  most  places 
are  all  plain  or  all  forest,  some  are  hot  and 
some  are  full  of  fever.  Knowing  the  coun- 
try well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing Njoro  for  all  round  hunting  and  com- 
fortable climate. 

I  have  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Selous  and 
Mr.  Neuman,  two  of  the  most  noted  hunters 
in  Africa,  to  back  up  my  statement,  for  they 
say  that  of  all  the  time  they  have  spent  in 
Africa  they  enjoyed  none  more  than  that 
spent  along  the  Uganda  railroad,  and  espec- 
ially at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Njoro. 


A    DAY    AMONG   THE    VALLEY    QUAIL. 


By  W.  C,  Whittemore. 


ALIFORNIA  quail  hunting  is  a 
sport  in  a  class  all  to  itself.  A 
title  like  the  above  would  to  our 
Eastern  brother  only  bring  to 
mind  visions  of  the  stubble  or 
cornfield,  a  nice  dog  on  point,  some  nice  lit- 
tle bunches  of  brown  feathers  floating  grace- 
fully away,  and  a  sporting  gentleman  call- 
ing to  his  dog  "  Fetch!  Charge!  Good  boyi  " 
What  a  picture!  How  it  stirs  the  pages  of 
memory  and  takes  us  back  to  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska or  the  Indian  Territory  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  to  us  'uns  out  here  among  the 
sage-covered  hills,  greasewood  and  hot 
caiious  it  has  an  entirely  different  sound. 
My  friend  and  I  left  the  above  little  town, 
which  is  pretty  convenient  to  the  foothills, 
just  as  the  town  clock  was  striking  3:30.  It 
was  cold  that  morning,  in  fact  so  cold  that 
with  sv/eaters  and  top  coats  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  turn  about  punching  the  old 
guy  skate  while  the  other  warmed  himself 
by  trotting  behind  the  little  buckboard. 

The  writer  took  along  a  small  "  kodak  " 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  few  snap-shots. 
Our  route  lay  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  main  line  where  it  makes  its  way 
from  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  through 
the  San  Gimalio  Caiion  eastward,  and  in  the 
early  morning  light  we  saw  many  numbers 
of  the  lupus  family  but  did  not  uncase  our 
guns  until  we  reached  the  El  Casco  reser- 
voir, where  we  had  bagged  many  a  nice  sprig 
and  spoonbill;  but  this  time  there  was  only 
one  big,  lazy  blue  crane  to  be  seen. 

Arriving  near  the  hunting  grounds  we 
tied  the  horse  and  doffing  everything  we 
could  spare — for  the  sun  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  we  began  to  feel  his  presence — 
we  placed  fifty  shells  each  in  our  pockets 
and  proceeded  across  the  "  flat "  to  the  hills 
near  by.  Stopping  at  intervals  we  listened 
for  the  familiar  "  cook-ah-ca,"  and  soon  lo- 
cated the  call  in  a  small  draw.  These  hills 
are  covered  with  a  rather  dense  growth  of 


sage  and  greasewood,  and  although  we  call 
them  "  hills  "  some  of  our  Eastern  brothers 
would  call  them  pretty  good  mountains. 
We  soon  discovered  the  "  little  blue  streaks  " 
going  up  the  bank.  They  flushed,  but  were 
too  far  away  for  a  shot. 

The  valley  quail  seem  to  be  very  ambi- 
tious, and  should  they  by  chance  ever  find 
themselves  on  the  proverbial  ladder  I  feel 
sure  they  would  reach  the  top  round.  We 
soon  found  we  had  passed  some  of  the  birds, 
as  they  began  to  flush  below  us  and  spin 
around  the  hills  right  and  left.  Right  here 
let  me  say,  Mr.  New  England-shooter,  if  you 
want  sport  that  will  compare  with  ruffed 
grouse  shooting  just  try  some  of  this! 

By  scouring  the  brush  and  canon  walls  we 
succeeded  in  bagging  a  few  and  passed  on 
over  the  ridge  in  search  of  new  fields.  What 
did  we  want  with  new  fields?  There  was 
perhaps  forty  to  fifty  in  this  one  flock;  now 
where  had  they  gone?  We  were  not  long 
looking,  however.  Not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  we  heard  more  calls,  and 
following  the  sound  found  that  they  were 
below  us  among  some  live-oak  trees.  We 
were  above  the  birds  this  time  and  had  the 
advantage  to  some  extent.  My  friend  circled 
down  and  around  them  while  I  went  almost 
straight  down  the  hill.  I  could  hear  them 
chirping  and  cooing — just  having  a  big 
time — not  scenting  danger  and  most  likely 
not  caring.  Pretty  soon  they  began  to  fly 
and  run,  mostly  the  latter.  My  friend  fired 
and  scared  one,  and  two  came  right  over 
the  live-oak  trees  almost  straight  at  me. 
They  were  so  close  I  missed  the  first  but 
caught  the  second  with  the  full  charge  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  dust  and  fine  feathers. 
Before  I  had  time  to  pick  him  up  the  air  was 
filled  with  hurtling  quail,  and  I  had  three 
mor,e  on  the  ground  with  a  miss  between. 
Away  they  went  around  the  hill  and  we 
gathered  up  the  dead  and  followed  the  flock, 
which,   however,   had    reached   the   hill   and 
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were  safely  hidden  in  the  brush.  So  we  gave 
them  up  and  crossed  the  flat  to  some  more 
inviting  hills  not  so  steep  and  brushy. 

Midway  on  the  flat  we  found  an  irrigating 
ditch  and  took  our  fill  of  the  fresh,  cool 
liquid.  Separating,  I  passed  up  one  draw  and 
my  friend  another.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  find 
the  next  bunch,  and  as  they  flushed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  I  fired  two  shots  but  only  got 
a  few  souvenir  feathers.  Hearing  the  shots 
my  friend  came  over  the  intervening  ridge 
and  soon  the  real  fun  began. 

This  ground  was  reasonably  fair.  The 
brush  was  about  waist  high  and  the  draws 
and  caiions  not  so  deep.  We  carefully 
scoured  each  draw  and  hillside  and  kicked 
them  out  in  threes  and  pairs  just  right.  So 
the  shooting  went  on  nicely  till  the  shell 
pockets  got  lighter  and  the  game  pockets 
heavier — not  in  proportion,  however — till 
the  flock  was  pretty  well  scattered.  We  took 
an  intermission  for  rest  and  counted  up; 
my  friend  had  19  and  I  had  17.  The  limit 
is  25,  so  we  ate  an  apple  brought  along  to 
stay  the  pangs  and  went  after  them  again. 

The  more  valley  quail  are  scattered  the 
better  they  lie,  therefore  the  more  you  scat- 
ter them  the  better  will  be  your  score.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  were  over  four  of  these 
birds  close  enough  to  each  other  for  one  to 
flush  them  at  once.  Many  times,  though, 
when  hunting  for  one  which  had  been  killed 
we  would  flush  others,  and  right  here  is 
where  a  companion  comes  in  handy.  Many 
shooters  of  the  California  quail  spoil  their 
average  by  losing  birds  which  they  would 
have    easily    found    had    they    not    been    «o 


greedy  and  lost  the  location  of  a  dead  bird 
while  trying  to  kill  more.  Remember  the 
old  saying  about  a  bird  in  the  hand.  When 
you  shoot  a  bird  have  your  friend  keep  the 
place  marked  while  you  go  to  where  it  fell. 

We  continued  to  have  good  shooting  until 
the  limit  was  reached,  and  returning  to  the 
wagon  hitched  up  and  drove  to  the  dairy,  fed 
and  watered  the  horse,  and  while  eating 
lunch — which  we  washed  down  with  some 
fresh  milk  procured  from  the  dairy — we 
talked  over  the  long  and  difficult  shots.  We 
made  many  nice  shots  which  any  one  would 
be  proud  of.  Many  misses  can  be  credited 
to  the  poor  footing.  Then  again,  when  a 
man  has  been  shooting  in  close  quarters  and 
is  placed  on  level  ground  he  is  apt  to  shoot 
too  quick.  While  shooting  the  valley  quail 
you  must  pick  the  place  for  your  bird  to 
fall  before  shooting.  This  may  seem  like 
counting  chickens  before  the  eggs  hatch,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  good  plan.  Espe- 
cially is  this  noticeable  when  flushing  quails 
in  a  canon.  They  will  almost  invariably  go 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  this  case  they 
should  be  killed  if  possible  before  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  hill  because  if  you  do  not  see 
them  fall  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  you  will 
never  find  them.  "  Why  not  use  a  dog? " 
says  one.  Why  the  heat  and  rough  ground 
soon  fatigues  a  dog  so  he  has  no  energy  and 
the  dust  from  the  sagebrush  fills  his  nos- 
trils so  he  cannot  scent  the  birds.  We 
reached  town  at  dark,  well  satisfied  with  a 
day's  sport  such  as  we  wish  could  fall  to  the 
lot  of  all  brothers  of  the  hunter  guild. 


A    LATE    HUNT   IN   THE    YALLO    BALLYS. 


By  George  S.  Evans. 


LONG  IN  April,  the  sight  of  fish- 
ing tackle  or  a  rifle  on  display 
in  a  gun  store,  causes  George  P. 
and  me  to  commence  to  yearn 
for  a  mountain  trout  stream 
wherein  we  can  place  our  feet  and  feel  the 
water  lave  them,  and  we  have  visions  of 
brush  patches  out  of  which  Columbia  black- 
tails  stick  their  heads  like  turkeys  in  a  grain- 
field.  It  is  then  that  we  hear  the  "  Call  of 
the  Wild."  Memories  of  past  trips,  with 
their  fatigue  and  hardships,  exciting  inci- 
dents and  triumphs,  rise  before  us  and  the 
primitive  in  us  clamors  for  trail  and  moun- 
tain peak,  stream  and  forest.  That  call,  like 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  will  not  down;  it  must 
be  answered.  All  letters  from  up  country 
received  in  the  summer  of  1903  from  our 
genial  friend  Dell  E.  enjoined  that  we  come 
"  late."  George  demurred  to  this.  He  was 
fearful  that  a  late  hunt  and  early  rains 
would  be  the  combination.  As  for  me,  I 
had  never  been  in  the  mountains  during  a 
heavy  rain  storm,  and  hence  looked  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  sensation.  Dell 
wrote  that  "  a  rain  storm  would  add 
romance  to  our  trip,"  and  that  he  liked  to 
hear  the  crash  of  thunder  and  see  the  flash 
of  lightning.  George  had  been  in  the  moun- 
tains when  it  had  rained  and  tins  accounted 
for  his  solicitude.  He  said  lo  jue  tnat  Dell 
wouldn't  care  if  we  got  snowed  in  for  the 
winter.  After  a  lot  of  backing  and  filling — 
changing  of  dates  and  plans — we  started  for 
"  a  late  hunt."  Next  year  we  leave  for  the 
mountains  on  the  12th  day  of  July. 

Some  hunting  trips  are  noted  for  the  ex- 
treme grace  with  which  game  allows  itself 
.  to  be  killed,  others  for  the  tender  regard  for 
life  displayed  by  it,  and  others  by  the  seem- 
ing desire  of  everything  to  go  contrary  to 
wishes.  The  trip  under  narration  belongs  to 
the  latter  category.  We  supposed  that  when 
the  leaves  of  the  cottonwood  turned  from 
green  to  red  and  brown,  and  when  ice  would 
be  found  in  the  water  bucket  on  the  morning 
of  September  25,  four-point  bucks  and  six- 


THB    PACK    OUTFIT. 

hundred-pound  bear  would  haunt  the  ridges. 
It  was  a  gallant  cavalcade  that  set  forth 
from  Dell's  ranch  in  western  Tehama 
County  on  that  "  glorious  day  of  September." 
"  Jake,"  a  long-eared  mule,  "  Frank,"  a  horse 
from  Modoc  County,  with  all  tne  vicious 
traits  of  that  county,  and  "  Norma,"  an 
eighteen-year-old  with  a  colt,  were  loaded 
with  the  provisions,  bedding  and  general 
camp  equipage.  Dell  rode  a  strapping  horse 
named  "  Nig,"  George  was  mounted  on  a 
sorrel  of  large  proportions,  with  a  vindictive 
colt,  and  I  rode  the  "  China  "  horse,  so  called 
because  she  had  once  belonged  to  a  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  had  sold  her  because  of  her 
sterling  kicking  qualities.  There  were  three 
colts  on  the  trip — the  two  mentioned  and  my 
38  U.  S.  Army.  Diminutive  horseflesh  is  a 
good  thing  to  leave  at  the  ranch.  It  always 
does  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  If 
a  colt  would  try  to  do  the  right  thing  with 
the  same  degree  of  strenuosity  as  he  invari- 
ably tries  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  war  clouds 
in  the  Balkans  and  blue  clouds  of  profanity 
in  the  Coast  Range  would  disappear.    These 
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colts  got  in  the  way  of  "  Jake,"  and  that 
patient  animal  put  in  his  spare  time  medi- 
tating revenge  and  his  working  time  in 
kicking  and  biting  them.  They  would  get 
off  the  trail  where  it  was  good  and  frisk  and 
gamble  o'er  the  pine  needles.  They  would 
get  in  the  way  on  the  trail  at  dangerous 
corners.  They  would  start  out  briskly  in  the 
morning  and  wind  up  in  the  evening  "  plumb 
petered  out."  To  continue  with  the  specifi- 
cations of  error  on  their  part  would  make 
this  paragraph  look  like  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Never  take  a  colt  to  the 
mountains  unless  you  want  to  hunt  cougar. 
To  that  sneaking  brute  a  colt  is  a  tidbit. 

We  arrived  at  Hunters  Camp  at  7  p.  m., 
ard   were  glad  to  get  there.     Men  who  sit 
around   town   for  eleven   months   in   offices, 
and    on    the    bleachers    Saturday    afternoon, 
and  spend  one  month  out  of  the  year  in  the 
wilderness,    are    generally    far    from    expert 
horsemen.     I   have  heard  of  one  city  man. 
who  went  out  once  upon  a  time  with  Dell, 
that  had  to  be  lifted  from  his  saddle  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  "hike."     To  get  your   first 
meal  in  camp  after  dark  is  a  nne  thing  if 
you  don't  have  the  coffee,  sugar,  frying-pan, 
bacon,    flour,    etc.,    scattered     through    six 
clforas.     When   such    is  the   case   "    a   con- 
dition confronts  one;   not  a  theory."     After 
supper,  we  outlined  the  programme  for  the 
next   day.      It   was   to   consist   of   an    early 
breakfast  and  a  deer  hunt. 

We   arose   and    had    our   breakfast   at   an 
hour    before    the     cars     Ftart     in    the    city. 


George  and  I  chose  to  hunt  together,  and 
Dell  said  he  would  go  and  hunt  horse  feed  as 
well  as  deer.  George  and  I  had  hunted  this 
section  of  country  the  year  before  and  hence 
went  "  right  at  'em."  We  determined  to 
become  re-acquainted  with  "  the  oak  burn." 
Will  some  one  please  to  tell  me  why  boot 
and  shoe  companies  manufacture  half-boots 
and  advertise  them  as  adapted  for  outings? 
A  foot-racer  never  weighs  himself  down  with 
heavy  footwear.  Why,  then,  should  a  man 
in  the  mountains,  where  weight  on  the  feet 
is  a  drawback,  put  several  unnecessary 
pounds  on  his  feet?  If  boot  and  shoe  com- 
panies would  cease  turning  out  their  mur- 
derous instruments  of  torture  called  half- 
boots— "  adapted  for  outings"— and  manu- 
facture moccasins,  they  would  confer  a  last- 
ing benefit  on  humanity  and  cause  the  price 
of  buckskin  to  rise.  I  had  on  a  pair  of  half- 
boots — and  a  raw  place  on  each  heel,  after  a 
mile. 

George  asked  me  if  I  should  prerer  to  hunt 
above  or  below,  and  I  said  "  above."  There- 
upon he  plunged  into  the  oak  brush,  while 
I  occupied  a  position  of  vantage  on  a  rock 
pile.  I  scanned  "  the  oak  burn  "  and  on  a 
ridge  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  caught 
sight  of  three  deer  acting  strangely.  They 
would  run  a  short  distance  and  stop,  run  on 
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again,  stop  and  turn  around.  Through  the 
brush  I  saw  something  of  a  yellowish  tinge 
and  concluded  that  a  coyote  was  after  a 
fawn.  I  took  careful  aim  at  the  trailer  of 
the  deer.  At  the  sound  of  the  explosion  the 
deer  disappeared  over  the  ridge  and  in  place 
of  a  coyote,  a  cougar  leaped  into  the  brush 
and  out  of  sight. 

I  started  to  follow  the  ridge,  George  having 
taken  a  proper  interval.  Soon  I  heard  him 
say: 

"  Here's  a  rattlesnake." 

"  Kill  him,"  said  I. 

Immediately  from  George's  direction  I 
heard  a  sound  as  if  a  shower  of  meteors, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  baseball,  had  fallen. 

Forward  we  walked.  Deer  beds  were 
plentiful,  but  the  deer  were  not  in  when  we 
called.  For  hour  after  hour  we  walked  and 
still  no  deer.  At  length  we  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge  and  George  peered  over.  He 
raised  a  warning  hand  and  I  turned  into  a 
statute.  He  gazed  but  made  wo  motion  to 
fire.  He  whispered  that  he  couldn't  tell 
whether  it  was  a  buck  or  a  doe  and  for  me 
to  go  down  and  come  up  under  the  animal. 
This  coup  I  started  to  execute  in  as  silent 
a  manner  as  my  half-boots,  with  the  wealth 
of  hob-nails  in  the  soles,  would  permit.  I 
had  gone  about  ten  feet  when  I  heard  a  shot. 
I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  beheld  a 
forked  horn  fleeing  for  his  life.  It  is  possible 
deer  have  been  killed  when  two  or  more  were 
shooting,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  feat  per- 
formed. The  forked  horn  disappeared  down 
the  gulch,  a  hail  of  lead  following  in  his 
wake.  George  was  inclined  to  be  angry  at 
himself. 

"  I  should  have  known  that  a  doe  wouldn't 
stand  and  rub  her  head  against  that  elder 
bush,"  he  explained. 

We  "  hiked  "  on.  We  left  the  brush  and 
entered  the  timber.  Through  a  cluster  of 
young  pines  we  espied  a  yellow  mass  sur- 
mounted by  horns.  At  the  sound  of  our 
firing  he  leaped  away  to  liberty.  George 
was  disposed  to  blame  luck.  I  thought 
the  men  behind  the  guns  were  slightly  to 
blame.  I  use  the  word  "  slightly  "  because  a 
man  who  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  fire  more 
than  fifty  shots  a  year  from  a  large  caliber 
rifle  is  not  to  be  judged  too  harsnly  when  he 
misses.  We  started  back  to  camp,  all  hope 
gone  and  bacon  for  breakfast  staring  us  in 
the  face.     Bacon  6,000  feet  up  in  the  air  is 


good,  but  a  piece  of  buck  meat  "  will  shove 
you  up  hill  farther."  I  was  at  George's 
heels,  when  of  a  sudden  I  saw  him  lift  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  fire.  Through  an 
opening  I  beheld  a  three-pointer  going  at 
about  twenty  feet  to  the  jump.  More  shots 
were  fired  and  he  disappeared. 

"You'll  find  one  over  there  behind  that 
pine  tree,"  said  George;  "go  over  and  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  get  to  work  while  I 
follow  that  big  one." 

I  went  over  to  the  place  indicated,  and 
found  a  forked  horn  shot  through  the 
"  sticking  place."  We  had  fried  backstrap 
for  breakfast.  Dell  had  seen  "  a  lot  of  old 
does "  who  could  "  thank  their  stars  they 
didn't  have  horns."  Also,  he  had  seen  some 
cougar  tracks,  which  made  him  tremble  for 
the  colts. 

The  next  day  I  went  fishing,  and  George 
and  Dell  went  hunting.  I  caught  a  nice 
mess  of  trout  and  also  caught  my  heel  be- 
tween two  rocks  and  narrowly  escaped  col- 
lecting a  weekly  indemnity  on  my  accident 
policy  for  a  sprained  ankle.  To  get  to  the 
creek  was  easy.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  let 
go  and  arrive  with  scratched  hands  and  a 
torn  sleeve.  To  get  out  of  the  creek  I  had 
to  hang  on  lest  I  speedily  return.  I  missed 
the  trail  to  camp  and  thrashed  wildly 
through  the  brush  for  some  time  before  I 
found  it. 

That  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  revolver 
shot  fired  right  alongside  of  my  left  ear. 
I  grabbed  my  Colt  from  under  my  pillow 
and  peered  out  into  the  darkness  just  in 
time  to  see  Dell's  revolver  flash  again.  I 
heard  something  in  the  brush  near  the  tree 
to  which  our  "  forked  horn  buck  "  was  hang- 
ing, and  turned  loose  with  my  weapon. 
George  murmured  from  the  depths  of  his 
sleeping  bag:  "Such  is  life  in  the  Far 
West." 

The  varmint  discontinued  his  movements, 
and  the  "  song  of  the  pack  "  recommenced. 
The  next  morning  George  accused  me  of 
having  snored.  Perhaps  the  light  air  did 
cause  me  to  "  saw  a  few  logs,"  but  he  was 
not  immune  himself.     Dell  told  me  so. 

Investigation  that  morning  showed  that 
a  fox  had  eaten  some  venison  then  and 
there  being  our  personal  property.  Dell 
said  we'd  do  some  trapping,  and  accord- 
ingly two  number  four  traps  baited  with  the 
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ONE    DAY'S    KILL. 

head  of  the  deer  were  set.  About  midnight 
I  heard  the  brush  rattle,  and  then  the  sharp 
click  of  a  trap,  followed  by  sounds  of  an 
impassioned  futile  break  for  liberty.  Dawn 
showed  that  another  transgressor  had  put 
his  foot  in  it.  We  gave  the  fox  a  trial  by 
jury,  but  the  presumption  of  innocence  un- 
til proved  guilty  did  not  obtain;  he  had 
been  caught  red  footed  as  it  were,  and  it 
was  decided  he  must  die.  George  was 
elected  lor<}  high  executioner.  There  were 
no  law's  delays,  no  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
probable  cause,  or  supersedas.  George 
picked  up  an  oak  club  about  ten  feet  long 
and  marched  with  a  Koko  stride  toward 
the  cowering  culprit.  I  averted  my  eyes, 
and  soon  heard  a  dull,  sickening  thud.  The 
coroner's  jury  found  that  the  killing  was 
justifiable. 

A  day  or  two  later  George  and  Dell  went 
on  a  hunt  while  I  remained  in  camp  to 
nurse  my  sore  heels  and  swear  at  the  half 
boots.  When  the  hunters  came  back  they 
were  extremely  voluble  and  strong  in  ex- 
clamation. They  had  reached  a  high  cliff 
from  which  a  good  view  of  a  wide  expanse 
could  be  obtained.  A  long  distance  off  they 
saw  a  doe  doing  queer  stunts.  Watching  for 
quite  a  time  they  perceived  a  long,  skulking, 
tawny  animal  near  the  deer.  They  took 
careful  aim  at  him  and  fired,  and  at  that 
the  doe  and  fawn  left  for  an  unknown  des- 
tination and  the  cougar  jumped  high  in 
air.  He  was  very  angry  at  being  cheated 
out  of  his  breakfast,  and  awoke  the  echoes 


with  his  wild  snarling.  He  showed  no 
disposition  to  leave,  and  so  Dell  told  George 
to  stay  where  he  was  while  he  himself  made 
a  detour  and  got  below  the  big  sneak. 
George  remained  as  directed,  and  saw  Dell 
approach  the  cougar.  Closer  and  closer  to 
him  the  hunter  made  his  way.  The  brush 
was  breast  high,  and  when  Dell  got  close 
to  the  brute  he  was  unable  to  see  him, 
although  he  could  hear  him.  The  cougar 
now  began  to  move,  and  Dell  followed  the 
noise,  getting  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
quarry.  What  George's  feelings  were  as  he 
beheld  this  spectacle  fi'om  the  rock  pile 
may  be  easily  imagined.  For  yard  after 
yard  the  cougar  moved,  with  Dell  keeping 
pace  with  him,  but  always  unable  to  see 
him  on  account  of  the  brush.  After  about 
three  hundred  yards  of  this  heart-breaking 
sport  to  George  and  Dell,  the  big  cat  came 
to  some  very  heavy  brush,  and  there  dis- 
appeared. Disgust  reigned  supreme.  Dell 
said  that  when  he  got  within  fifteen  feet 
of  the  animal  he  wouldn't  have  given  fifteen 
cents  for  a  risk  on  its  life.  He  concluded 
that  we  had  better  move  to  some  less  cougar- 
infested  district,  otherwise  the  frolicksome 
colts  might  be  pounced  upon.  Besides 
horse  feed  was  as  scarce  around  camp  as 
cougars  seemed  to  be  plentiful. 

We  decided  to  go  over  the  summit  to  the 
headwaters  of  Eel  River.  We  packed  up 
one  Sunday  morning  and  started.  If  we 
hadn't  been  on  the  trail  that  day  we  would 
have  gone  fishing,  because  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  fish  are  more  disposed  to 
bite  on  the  Sabbath  than  on  week  days. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  made  the  summit. 
Dell  took  on  an  anxious,  pained  expression, 
and  inquiry  as  to  its  cause  brought  out  the 
news  that  he  was  suffering  from  toothache. 
He  thought  the  pain  would  cease  after  we 
got  unpacked  and  supper  over,  but  it  didn't. 
In  fact,  it  grew  worse.  It  was  the  jumping 
variety  of  toothache,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
an  athletic  condition.  All  that  night  Dell 
suffered  intense  pain,  being  compelled  to  lie 
by  the  fire.  The  next  day  he  didn't  feel 
able  to  move.  But  on  Tuesday  he  decided 
that  he  would  go  on,  as  the  agony  seemed  to 
have  abated.  We  reached  camp  about  4 
I'.  M..  and  the  tooth  began  to  jump  again. 
His  jaw  swelled  up;  he  said  every  tooth  on 
that  side  of  his  head  was  aching.      Exami- 
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nation  of  the  tooth  showed  that  the  nerve 
was  exposed,  and  the  swelling  indicated 
ulceration.  I  tried  to  kill  the  nerve  by 
dropping  solution  of  carbolic  acid  into  the 
cavity  with  a  fountain  pen  pipette.  This 
seemed  to  ease  the  pain  somewhat,  but  the 
swelling  refused  to  go  down,  and  finally 
Dell  decided  that  he  would  have  to  go  back 
to  civilization  and  have  the  tooth  extracted. 
This  meant  a  trip  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  for  him. 

The  morning  before  his  departure  we  all 
went  hunting  and  Dell  killed  a  forked  horn. 
That  evening  George  and  I  went  after  the 
slaughtered  quarry,  George  carrying  his 
rifle,  acting  as  escort,  and  I  with  my  Colt 
leading  Norma.  We  found  the  deer  all 
right,  and  lashed  him  on,  and  started  back 
to  camp.  George  decided  to  go  around  the 
"  Knob."  If  I  heard  him  shoot  I  was  to 
fire,  and  if  he  had  killed  anything  he  was  to 
shoot  again.  I  had  nearly  reached  camp 
when  my  ears  were  greeted  with  five  shots, 
fired  in  rapid  succession.  I  waited  until  the 
echoes  had  died  away,  and  then  fired. 
Across  the  caiion  from  under  the  peak 
came  an  answering  shot.  I  hurried  to  camp 
and  threw  off  the  forked  horn  and  put  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  shots,  leading  the 
horse.  The  long  shadows  were  creeping 
down  the  deep  canons,  and  the  Knob  w^as 
about  two  thousand  feet  high,  so  it  behooved 
me  to  hurry.  There  was  no  trail,  and  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  "  shell "  rock, 
with  numerous  rock  slides  and  many  oak 
brush  patches.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  I 
made  good  time.  When  I  arrived,  George 
had  just  finished  dressing  a  forked  horn. 
He  had  broken  its  back  while  it  was  leap- 
ing over  the  brush.  To  shoot  a  deer  while 
it  is  moving  thus  is  like  shooting  at  a 
porpoise  when  it  comes  to  the  surface,  only 
more  difficult.  I  saw  that  George  was  highly 
delighted  over  something,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  something  up  a  tree  as  it  were. 

"What  else  did  you  kill?"  was  my  query. 

"  Oh,  I  did  a  little  business  up  the  hill — 
got  a  four-pointer,"  and  he  spoke  the  truth. 

George  had  killed  his  three  for  the  season 
and  Dell  one,  and  my  score  was  none — as 
yet.  George  had  seen  six  deer  in  the  band. 
He  had  missed  the  first  three  shots. 

"  There's  a  whole  lot  of  country  that  isn't 


deer,  and  I  shot  too  under,"  was  the  way  he 
explained  the  misses. 

The  next  morning  Dell  started  out  to 
have  the  tooth  removed,  leading  Jake,  with 
fresh  meat  for  the  ranch,  aboard.  We  told 
Dell  to  bring  out  some  fruit  and  detective 
stories. 

Then  George  and  I  put  in  a  week  by  our- 
selves. I  hunted  and  killed  a  forked  horn 
in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness.  The 
weather  changed.  On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 25  I  found  ice  in  the  water  bucket. 
Two  days  later  rain  clouds  began  to  gather, 
and  we  snugged  down  everything.  We 
could  hear  thunder  from  afar  and  see 
lightning  play  around  far-off  peaks,  but  the 
storm  didn't  touch  us  as  yet.  It  was  saving 
its  strength. 

Late  one  evening  Dell  came  in.  Jake 
was  loaded  down.  Tokay  grapes  and  Belle- 
fleur  apples  taste  good  in  the  wilderness, 
and  mail  from  home  makes  a  man  forget 
to  hate  even  a  cougar — for  a  few  minutes. 
Dell  brought  the  detective  stories  as  re- 
quested, but  he  left  the  tooth  with  a  dentist. 
At  first  I  thought  he  had  bought  out  a  news- 
stand, but  investigation  showed  different. 
By  detective  stories  I  had  meant  "  Monsieur 
Lecoq,"  "  Sherlock  Holmes,"  and  "  The 
Pagan  Cup."  Dell  thought  I  meant  "  Fight- 
ing an  Unknown  Foe,"  by  Old  Cap  Collier; 
"  The  Missing  Cotton  King,"  by  Nick  Car- 
ter; and  "The  Lady  Detective,"  by  Old 
Sleuth. 
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I  can  always  tell  when  we  are  going  to 
move  in  the  wilderness.  Whenever  Dell  and 
I  get  a  bed  of  boughs  about  a  foot  thick 
so  it  is  comfortable,  it  is  a  signal  for  a 
move.  This  is  a  rule  that  admits  of  no 
exceptions.  Dell  and  I  had  a  bed  of  this 
sort  under  the  wide  and  frosty  sky.  Very 
early  one  morning  the  spiteful  spat  of  rain 
on  my  yellow  comfort  "  ravished  my  de- 
lighted ear."  In  my  half-sleepy  state  I 
vaguely  realized  that  we  should  have  to 
move,  but  made  no  effort  in  that  direction. 
Soon  I  heard  Dell  say:  "  It's  no  use  wait- 
ing; we  might  just  as  well  move  now  and 
have  done  with  it." 

We  broke  bed  right  there  amd  estab- 
lished a  new  one  in  the  lee  of  a  huge  fir. 
George  had  had  the  foresight  to  put  his 
sleeping-bag  in  the  tent,  and  I  heard  him 
snicker  while  we  were  moving,  and  then 
from  the  depths  of  the  tent  came  the  sage 
remark:  "Such  is  life  in  the  Far  West." 
Dell  said  he  enjoyed  "  a  late  hunt,"  and  I 
dryly  remarked  in  the  midst  of  wetness  that 
a  "  rainstorm  adds  romance  to  a  trip,"  and 
that  I  liked  to  hear  the  crash  of  thunder 
and  see  the  flash  of  lightning.  We  covered 
our  new  bed  with  canvas,  and  told  the  rain 
to  do  its  worst.  That  wasn't  exactly  what 
we  said  in  so  many  words,  but  the  language 
used  in  the  preceding  sentence  states  the 
ultimate  fact.  In  a  short  time  I  fell  asleep, 
lulled  by  the  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  can- 
vas. When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I 
worked  my  way  from  under  the  blankets 
and  peered  out  upon  a  world  of  moisture. 
The  canvas  covering  was  full  of  little 
lakes. 

That  day  we  moved  into  the  tent,  spruce 
boughs  and  all.  On  a  rainy  day  we  found 
our  library  of  detective  stories  very  handy. 

We  wanted  to  take  some  fresh  meat  to 
the  ranch,  and  when  the  storm  was  over 
Dell  and  I  started  off  "  hot  foot  Ike  "  to  get 
each  the  two  bucks  to  which  we  were  en- 
titled. We  supposed  now  that  the  inclement 
weather  was  over  four-pointers  would  con- 
gregate on  the  ridges.  But  evidently  the 
storm  was  a  signal  for  a  buck  migration  to 
Oregon  or  British  Columbia.  Does  and 
fawns  were  plentiful,  but  we  were  looking 
for  '*  horns."  Dell  now  rose  in  his  wrath 
and  branded  the  trip  a  failure;  he  said  it 
was   the    "  biggest   falfe   alarm   ever   turned 


thp:  venison  thief. 

in."  He  was  prejudiced,  however.  He  had 
had  the  toothache. 

One  day — about  the  tenth  of  October — 
we  packed  up  and  started  for  Hunters' 
Camp,  intending  to  wind  up  the  trip  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  When  Dell  returned  to  us 
after  the  tooth  episode  he  brought  his  two 
dogs  with  him.  One  was  named  Bryan,  after 
the  illustrious  Democrat.  Our  Bryan  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  free  silver  ques- 
tion, but  he  was  a  careful  student  of  the 
chipmunk  and  red-squirrel  problem.  The 
other  canine  answered  to  the  name  of  "Pup." 
Pup  was  young  and  foolish,  and  disappeared 
the  day  before  we  started  for  Hunters' 
Camp.  We  found  her  at  the  ranch  when 
we  got  there.  Bryan,  however,  stayed  by 
the  band  wagon,  and  will  get  a  collar  some 
Christmas  as  a  reward  for  his  steadfast- 
ness. 

And   now  we  come  to  the  peroration. 

We  were  on  the  trail  just  under  the  peak 
of  South  Yallo  Bally,  Dell  in  the  van,  lead- 
ing Norma  and  .lake,  followed  by  George 
leading  Frank.  I,  like  Marshal  Ney,  was  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army.  Of  a  sudden. 
I  saw  Dell  rein  in  his  horse,  dismount  in 
haste,  grab  at  bis  rifle,  fall  to  get  it  loose, 
and  run  over  to  a  tree,  gunless.  He  called, 
"  Here,    Bryan!    Here,   Bryan."     George   dls- 
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moiinted  and  pulled  his  rifle  from  its  scab- 
bard. I  saw  Bryan  put  his  nose  to  the 
ground  and  start  off,  wagging  his  tail.  I 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  a  bob  cat 
or  a  bear  was  in  the  vicinity.  George  went 
down  about  one  hundred  feet  under  Dell 
'and  came  to  a  little  patch  of  wild  cherry 
bushes,  yellow  in  the  autumn  sun.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  a  cougar  jumped  out  from 
under  him,  about  eight  feet  away. 

I  drew  my  Colt  and  pointed  it  cougarward, 
but  the  brute  went  into  the  brush  before 
I  could  get  a  shot.  I  leaped  wildly  from  my 
horse,  pulled  my  rifle  from  the  scabbard, 
and  took  after  the  animal.  I  readily  found 
its  track,  but  never  saw  it  again.  From 
far  down  the  caiion  came  sounds  of  a  strug- 
gle. "  Sick  him!  Catch  him,"  and  Bryan's 
angry  barks  greeted  my  ears.  As  I  started 
down  toward  the  field  of  active  operations. 
I  heard  a  rifle  crack.  Ihen  Nirvanic  silence 
reigned.  Soon  George  and  Dell  and  Bryan 
hove  in  sight.  Bryan  was  carrying  his  head 
high  and  his  tail  at  a  wag.  George  said: 
"  We  want  the  camera."  We  went  back  to 
the  pack  train,  got  the  camera  and  betook 
ourselves  down  the  cafion,  and  soon  mine 
eyes  beheld  an  enormous  female  cougar  with 
a  bullet  hole  through  her  throat,  lying 
under  a  cedar  tree.  It  isn't  every  day  that 
one  gets  a  chance  to  take  snap  shots  of  a 
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"IN   HEROIC   ATTITUDE." 

cougar,  and  the  most  was  made  of  it.  Each 
member  of  the  party  and  Bryan  had  his 
picture  taken  in  a  heroic  attitude  over  the 
brute,  and  two  were  taken  without  the 
human  or  canine  background. 

Dell  and  George  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened. Dell  had  seen  the  cougar  from  the 
trail  and  Bryan  had  picked  up  the  track 
and  was  soon  in  close  proximity  to  the  beast. 
The  canon  side  was  patched  with  a  growth 
of  alder,  wild  cherry,  and  buckthorn. 
Through  this,  dog  and  cougar  fought.  Bryan 
would  seize  her  by  the  hams,  she  would  turn 
on  him,  snarl,  spit,  and  strike,  whereupon 
he  would  let  go  and  she  would  start  on 
again.  Bryan  would  repeat  his  rush-in-and 
grab  tactics,  and  the  cougar  would  make 
her  same  play.  For  at  least  half  a  mile  this 
was  kept  up,  Dell  and  George  following 
closely  and  not  daring  to  fire  lest  the  dog  be 
struck.  At  length  the  frightened  quarry 
climbed  a  tree,  and  Dell  fired  the  shot  that 
removed  a  cowardly  brute  from  the  world. 
Her  hide  will  adorn  the  floor  of  George's 
room. 

After  this  little  recreation  we  started  on 
to  make  camp.  We  had  probably  gone  one 
hundred  feet  when  George's  keen  eye  dis- 
covered the  carcass  of  a  buck.  He  went 
over  to  it  and  found  that  it  had  been  killed 
by  cougars.  Dell  vowed  he  would  return 
that  evening  and  set  our  traps.  He  thought 
that  when  morning  dawned  we  would  havs 
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cougar  to  fight.  He  returned  and  set  the 
traps,  and  next  morning  saw  a  tough  looking 
array  making  its  way  thither.  George  and 
Dell  each  carried  a  rifle;  I  had  the  camera 
and  my  Colt,  and  Bryan  was  robed  in  con- 
ceit. We  made  our  way  to  the  traps  and 
found  them  sprung  and  no  cougar.  The  deer 
carcass  was  gone  and  cougar  tracks  were 
present  in  numbers.  Dell  set  Bryan  on  a 
track.  I  went  to  the  right  and  beheld  a 
small  cougar  doing  the  grand  sneak  act 
toward  some  brush  below  me.  I  drew  my  re- 
volver and  took  after  him.  Then  I  heard 
"  sick  him,  catch  him,"  and  the  excited 
bark  of  the  dog.  I  followed  the  one  I  had 
seen,  but  didn't  catch  sight  of  him,  and 
abandoned  that  part  of  the  chase.  I  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  a  combat  below,  and 
broke  all  records  getting  down  to  it.  Soon 
I  caught  sight  of  the  melee.  Bryan  and 
the  cougar  were  fighting  wildly  in  the 
brush.  Dell  was  below  a,nd  George  off 
to  the  right.  Suddenly  the  dog  and  the 
cougar  fought  their  way  out  of  the  brush 
and  the  big  cat  leaped  away  from  his  tor- 
mentor. Dell  was  standing  right  in  line 
with  the  course  of  the  hunted,  and  the 
frightened  coward  ran  within  eight  feet 
of  him  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  him 
than  would  a  house  cat  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I  saw  Dell's  rifle  leap  to  his 
shoulder  and  heard  a  sharp  explosion.  The 
cougar  kept  on  and  started  over  a  log  and 
another  bullet  followed  him.  Forward  men 
and  dog  swept  in  the  trail  of  the  enemy. 
Bryan  caught  up  with  his  foe  again,  and  the 
cougar  c'imbed  a  tree.  I  saw  both  Dell 
and  George  raise  their  rifles  and  fire,  and 
the  deer-slayer  fell  out,  shot  through  the 
shoulders  and  the  nose.  Then  we  hurried 
back  and  set  the  dog  on  the  trail  of  the 
one  seen  by  me.  He  readily  started  off 
with  nose  to  the  ground,  and  we  set  off 
again.  Bryan  followed  the  track  for  sev- 
eral   hundred    yards,    when    some    does   and 


fawns  crossed  it  and  confused  him.  We 
then  returned  to  the  slaughtered  coward 
and  his  hide  will  adorn  my  room.  Dell 
said  we  had  run  on  to  a  family  of  six  and 
if  we  could  find  any  horse  feed  worthy  the 
name  we  would  stay  and  get  them  all.  But 
after  a  search  we  found  none,  and  sor- 
rowfully moved  on.  A  cougar  in  the  wilder- 
ness does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  a  cougar  at  the  Chutes. 
He  looks  different  without  the  bars  in 
front  of  him. 

We  made  our  way  to  Hunters'  Camp  and 
spent  three  days  in  the  tent  watching  it 
rain  and  reading  Old  Sleuth.  The  weather 
then  cleared  up,  and  we  decided  to  make 
our  way  to  the  ranch.  Mount  Shasta  was 
robed  in  snow  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit; the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  the  Bully 
Choops,  and  the  high  peaks  of  the  Yallo 
Ballys  all  had  crowns  of  snow.  The  weather 
was  cold,  horse  feed  scarce,  and  provisions 
low,  so  thoughts  of  the  ranch  were  cheering. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  ranch  taps  were 
sounded  and  the  "  late  hunt "  was  over. 

We  had  lost  flesh  and  gained  muscle. 
We  had  faced  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
had  looked  down  gun  and  revolver  barrels 
at  furry  furies  that  might  (?)  eat  a  stranger 
raw.  We  had  packed,  and  ridden,  and 
hunted.  In  flve  weeks  we  had  seen  but  one 
human  being,  outside  of  the  members  of 
the  party.  We  had  led  a  life  of  freedom. 
And  now  it  was  all  over,  all  to  be  shoved 
behind  us — all  to  become  a  memory  and  a 
tale  wherewith  to  bore  our  friends. 

Once  more  we  put  on  civilized  garments, 
civilized  because  uncomfortable,  cleaned 
our  weapons,  and  dropped  them  into  cases. 
Then  we  made  our  way  to  the  station, 
twenty-five  miles  away,  took  the  train,  and 
the  next  morning  found  us  back  amid  the 
vapor,  and  fume,  and  brag  of  the  poor  little 
street-bred  people. 
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TWO  OBEGON  GEMS. 


DOWN   THE   LOWER   CALIFORNIA   COAST. 


By   J.    M.    SCANLAND, 


OWER  California  is  practically 
unknown  to  the  sportsman,  yet  it 
is  a  country  alive  with  all  kinds 
of  game.  It  is  an  uncivilized 
land  and  one  almost  unknown 
geographically,  especially  in  the  Cape  region. 
It  is  considered  of  so  little  importance  that 
the  Mexican  government  makes  little  or  no 
attempt  to  reclaim  it  from  the  savage  In- 
dians— perhaps,  because  it  cannot.  There 
have  been  less  changes  in  this  section  of 
country  than  in  any  other  in  North  America. 
The  coast  is  reached  only  by  vessel,  no  rail- 
roads extending  into  the  far  interior,  where 
game  is  most  plentiful.  Railroads  have 
brought  almost  every  other  section  of  the 
country  within  easy  reach  of  the  sportsman, 
but,  excepting  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast 
line,  Lower  California  remains  closed  except 
to  the  aborigines. 

In  this  isolated  country  the  natives  use 
the  weapons  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  settlement.  Along  the 
coast  line,  however,  where  Americans  are  at 
work  in  the  mines,  modern  arms  have  been 
introduced  and  animals  instinctively  take 
alarm  at  the  report  of  a  gun.  Of  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  people  who  inhabit  this  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Pacific  coast  line, 
about  one-half  live  by  the  fisheries  and  salt- 
pits.  These  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Paz  Bay,  which  is  also  the  center  of  the 
pearl  fisheries.  Scientific  expeditions  have 
visited  places  along  the  coast  and  made  long 
reports  on  the  various  animals  and  fishes 
found  there,  but  the  only  information  of 
interest  to  sportsmen  comes  from  the  Amer- 
ican "  invaders,"  whose  principal  hunting, 
however,  is  for  gold  and  silver,  and  some  of 
their  stories  are  disputed  by  the  scientists 
who  have  visited  there. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  rattle- 
snakes of  this  region  are  more  poisonous 
than  thosf  of  any  other  country,  and  that 
no  person  ever  recovers  from  a  Dite.  Scien- 
tists prove,  however,  that  the  natives  cure 


the  bite  by  roasting  cactus  leaves  and  plac- 
ing them  upon  the  wound.  The  sportsmen 
of  this  region  are  fond  of  telling  alligator 
stories — how  they  killed  thousanas,  or  could 
have  done  so,  notwithstanding,  as  the  hunter 
well  knows,  that  it  requires  a  center  shot, 
the  'gator  having  few  vulnerable  spots.  The 
natives  of  the  Lower  California  Coast  catch 
the  alligator  by  creeping  up  on  him  as  he 
basks  on  the  shore,  and  thrusting  a  lance 
through  his  tail,  thus  pinning  him  to  the 
ground,  when  he  is  easily  dispatched.  Hunt- 
ing the  'gator  is  a  matter  of  self-defence,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  livelihood  with  them,  for 
the  animal  has  a  habit  of  stealthily  creeping 
out  upon  the  banks  and,  with  a  vicious 
sweep  of  his  tail,  knocking  a  woman  or  child 
into  the  water.  There  is  an  authenticated 
story  of  a  Mexican  washwoman  who  thrust 
a  finger  into  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  alliga- 
tor, which  bellowed  with  pain  and  released 
the  woman,  who  lost  no  time  in  safely  re- 
gaining terra  firma. 

Hunting  the  cayman  on  the  Lower  Cali- 
fornia coast  is  one  of  the  amusements  of 
visitors,  while  it  is  also  a  matter  of  business 
with  the  native,  who  wants  his  tough  hide. 
The  cayman  is  a  species  of  crocodile,  and 
bellows  like  a  bull.  The  natives  hunt  him 
at  night  when  he  is  feeding,  for  that  is  the 
best  time  to  shine  his  fiery  eyes  by  means 
of  a  bullseye  lantern.  The  boat  is  pushed 
along  through  the  tangled  vines  and  bushes, 
a  machete  often  being  used  to  cut  the  way. 
There  is  considerable  snake  life  in  these 
swamps,  and  as  a  protection  the  natives 
usually  fortify  themselves  with  amulets, 
relics  and  other  "  charms."  One  of  the 
natives  wades  out  and  sets  the  trap,  which 
is  a  wand  about  five  feet  long  made  into  a 
circle  and  secured  to  a  post.  It  is  baited 
and  sunk  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  hunters  then  move 
around  in  the  canoe  and  boat  the  water  with 
poles.  This  slashing  sounds  to  the  cayman 
like  cattle  swimming  in,  and  ho  at  once 
makes  for  the  spot.    When  he  has  swallowed 
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the  bait,  he  finds  his  upper  jaw  within  the 
rope  and  circle  and  his  lower  jaw  is  below 
it.  The  noose  is  immediately  jerked  and 
his  head  is  tightly  inclosed,  the  rope  catch- 
ing very  firmly  in  his  upper  teeth.  The 
hunters  then  pull  for  the  shore,  where  the 
animal  is  dispatched  with  knives. 

Another  native  way  of  catching  the  cay- 
man is  to  throw  out  a  blown  bladder,  which 
eludes  his  every  attempt  to  catch  it,  as  a 
soap-bubble  is  wafted  by  the  wind  away 
from  the  grasp  of  a  child.  Enraged  by  his 
failure,  he  loses  caution  and  is  easily  las- 
soed. In  the  autumn,  when  he  burrows  under 
the  trees  along  the  banks,  the  most  daring 
hunters  creep  up  and  with  an  axe  cut  off  his 
tail,  which  is  the  part  most  valuable  for 
food. 

In  the  lowlands  is  found  a  species  of 
edible  lizard,  with  a  softer  and  finer  skin 
than  those  of  any  other  North  American 
species.  These  lizards  are  very  numerous 
and,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
caught  for  the  market,  they  do  not  seem  to 
diminish  in  numbers. 

Man-killing  sharks  are  plentiful  in  these 
parts  and  afford  a  lot  of  sport  ro  the  native 
hunters,  who  sail  out  on  a  tule  raft  and 
throw  out  their  fishing  lines,  with  large 
hooks  baited  with  beef  and  attached  to  a 
chain,  so  that  the  shark  cannot  bite  them 


off.  When  he  swallows  the  hook  a  riata  is 
thrown  around  his  tail  and  he  is  drawn  to 
the  shore.  In  the  meantime,  tne  hunters 
club  him  every  time  his  head  appears  within 
reach.  The  tail  is  used  for  food  by  Mexicans 
and  Indians. 

Some  of  the  more  daring  Indians  hunt  the 
shark  while  bathing.  They  noiselessly  swim 
upon  him  while  he  is  looking  for  his  diet  of 
fish,  and  before  he  can  turn  over  and  open 
his  wide  jaws  he  is  given  several  stabs  in 
the  most  vulnerable  part. 

At  Cape  San  Lucas,  the  gill  fish  is  found 
in  large  numbers,  and  is  taken  oy  the  natives 
with  bone  hooks.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
Americans  they  have  also  learned  to  use 
dynamite.  These  fish  are  twenty-five  and 
even  thirty  inches  in  length — larger  than 
any  of  this  species  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
stands  the  Island  of  San  Jose,  famous  for 
its  pearl  oysters.  Spanish  freebooters  in 
search  of  gold  entered  this  gulf  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago  and  named  it  the 
"  Sea  of  Cortez."  From  the  natives  they 
took  pearls  and  finally  discovered  where  the 
treasures  lay.  They  then  enslaved  the  ab- 
origines and  used  them  as  divers.  Until 
within  the  past  half-century,  the  Spaniards 
and  their  Mexican  successors  carried  on  a 
very  profitable  industry  along  the  bays  and 
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inlets  of  the  gulf.  Tearl  oysters  are  yet 
found  iu  large  quantities  in  the  gulf,  and  it 
only  requires  industry,  capital,  and  a  force 
to  head  off  the  savage  Ceris  Indians,  to  reap 
fortunes.  The  process  of  collecting  these 
gems  is  simple  and  is  conducted  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  Indians  along  the  shores  of  the 
gulf.  The  water  is  clear  and  transparent 
and  the  sandy  bottom  iS  very  white.  The 
boat  is  steered  slowly  along,  the  men  stand- 
ing in  the  bow,  each  with  a  long  stick  with 
an  iron  or  obsidian  point  to  dislodge  the 
oyster.  Another  man,  with  his  face  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  looks  down  and 
notifies  them  when  the  boat  is  near  a  bed  of 
pearl-bearing  oysters.  The  boat  is  stopped 
and  the  men  dive  into  the  waters.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  sharp  stick  to  fight  away  alliga- 
tors and  devil  fish,  each  diver  has  a  net 
fastened  to  his  waist,  in  which  he  places  the 
oysters  as  soon  as  unloosed.  The  diver 
usually  remains  under  the  surface  about  one 
minute.  There  are  usually  thirty  or  forty 
divers  to  a  boat — these  mostly  Yaqui  In- 
dians, who  are  paid  a  percentage  of  their 
catch.  The  owners  of  the  vessels  manage  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  debt  to  them  by  ad- 
vances, after  the  manner  of  the  peonage 
system  throughout  Mexico.  The  divers  work 
two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  during  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  which  are  considered 
the  pearl-fishing  or  diving  season.  Guaymas 
is  the  most  important  pearl-fishing  point  on 
the  coast  and  the  finest  gems  are  found 
there. 

Carmen  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
is  a  good  fishing  point  for  the  native  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians.  A  species  of  fish  is  here 
found  which  produces  an  oil  which  is  used 
by  the  Indians  in  mixing  paints  for  their 
bodies.  There  are  also  on  this  island  small 
lakes  of  salt,  excellent  in  quality. 

In  the  Terre  Caliente,  or  warm  lands, 
between  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan,  deer  are 
numerous,  also  quail,  wild  ducks,  turkeys, 
wolves  and  coyotes.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  native  hunters'  stories,  catch  turkeys 
by  "  charming  "  them  out  of  trees.  When 
the  coyote  sees  a  wild  turkey  perched  upon 
a  branch,  he  promenades  around  the  tree, 
with  his  glaring  eyes  fixed  upon  his  prey. 
The  turkey  is  an  inquisitive  fowl  and  its  eye 
follows  the  coyote  in  his  walk  around;   fin- 


ally, it  becomes  so  dizzy  that  it  falls  off  the 
limb! 

The  aborigines  along  the  Lower  California 
coast  use  bows,  blow-guns,  nets  and  traps  in 
hunting  game — the  methods  pursued  by  their 
ancestors  centuries  ago.  In  hunting  small 
game  they  place  their  traps,  form  a  circle, 
and  advance  blowing  conch-shells  and  beat- 
ing drums.  The  bow  is  made  of  fiexible 
wood,  the  strings  are  of  sinews  of  animals, 
and  the  arrows  are  tipped  with  bone  or 
obsidian.  They  also  use  pikes  and  toma- 
hawks in  hunting.  Birds  are  killed  by 
"  slings,"  the  missile  hurled  being  a  pointed 
piece  of  stone.  The  Ceris  Indians  on  Tib- 
uron  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Caiitornia,  use 
pikes  about  eighteen  feet  long  with  obisdian 
or  copper  points.  This  is  the  weapon  used 
to  keep  the  "  pale  face "  from  landing  on 
their  island,  and  is  also  used  in  hunting, 
according  to  the  statements  of  men  who 
have  visited  the  upper  portion  of  the  island, 
where  the  savage  Ceris  seldom  come.  They 
also  use  a  sword  about  three  feet  in  length, 
each  side  of  which  is  sharpened  and  has 
toothed  edges  like  a  saw,  set  with  obsidian. 

The  jaguar,  or  Mexican  tiger,  is  fairly 
plentiful.  This  is' a  fighting  animal  and  is 
usually  attacked  only  by  a  large  force.  This 
species  of  "  tiger "  averages  a  weight  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  is  very 
active  in  its  movements. 

A  new  species  of  jack-rabbit  has  been  un- 
earthed on  the  Lower  Coast.  It  is  slender 
and  about  the  size  of  a  California  rabbit,  but 
has  short  steel-gray  hair  mixed  with  black, 
and  the  tips  of  its  ears  are  black. 

The  cougar,  or  panther,  is  also  found  in 
the  heavily  wooded  and  most  thinly  settled 
districts  in  the  southwest,  as  are  several 
other  species  of  the  wild  cat  family,  includ- 
ing the  beautiful  ocelots. 

Wild  goats  and  sheep  abound  on  the  islands 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Professional 
hunters  live  on  some  of  these  islands  and 
kill  for  the  market.  Local  sportsmen  and 
tourists  also  visit  the  islands,  attracted  by 
the  stories  of  game  and  good  shooting.  In 
the  Hispano-Mexican  days,  extensive  stock- 
raisers  used  these  islands  as  ranges,  receiv- 
ing grants  from  the  general  government. 
After  the  American  occupation,  when  tha 
Mexican  lost  his  lands  under  our  peculiar 
system,  he  abandoned  his  extensive  pastures, 
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and  the  remaining  sheep  became  wild.  These 
islands  are  mountainous  and  covered  mostly 
with  cacti  and  Mexican  grease-brush  and 
pin-oak  forests.  Some  of  the  spots  are 
almost  inaccessible  even  to  the  sheep.  There 
is  excellent  sport  in  hunting  and  chasing 
them  from  rock  to  rock,  and  in  seeing  the 
sure-footed  animals  climb  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular   height.      There    is    every    shade    of 


sheep  on  these  islands — white,  black,  brown, 
yellow,  mixed,  ringed,  streaked  and  striped, 
like  Laban's  cattle. 

Birds  of  many  kinds  are  plentiful  and 
some  of  the  species  are  as  yet  unclassified. 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  sportsman  and  natura- 
list has  a  very  enticing  field  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia— one  which  will  repay  extended  and 
careful  investigation. 
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LET  YOIR  LIGHT  SHINE. 

5CATTERED  throughout  this  broad  do- 
main are  thousands  of  Native  Sons — 
both  by  birth  and  adoption — whose  experi- 
ences afield,  ideas  on  game  protection,  con- 
victions on  any  and  every  one  of  the  things, 
in  short,  which  pertain  to  sport  and  its 
enjoyment,  would  make  wondrously  interest- 
ing reading  if  they  could  be  induced  to  give 
them  publicity.  To  this  legion  of  good  people 
we  desire  to  make  an  earnest  appeal. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  brothers  of 
the  rod  and  gun,  disciples  of  the  oar,  tiller, 
racquet  and  golf  club,  that  you  are  almost 
criminally  selfish  in  withholding  the  light 
of  your  valuable  experiences  fi-om  your  fel- 
low-men whose  walks  in  life  have  been  per- 
force in  darker  ways?  That  the  suppression 
of  your  acquired  wisdom  is  virtually  grand 
larceny  upon  posterity? 

Wkstkrn  Fiki.k  offers  you  a  most  effectual 
— and  incidentally  a  very  lucrative  means 
of  conferring  your  bounty.  Send  us  your 
contributions,  written  in  the  language  you 
regularly  employ.  Lpt  them  be  accompanied 
by  your  own  photographs  for  illustration 
whenever  possible.  In  other  words,  cast 
your  bread   tipon   the  flood   of  our  growing 


success  and  it  will  be  returned  an  hundred- 
fold. We  invite  contributions  from  every- 
body on  all  topics  which  come  under  the 
province  of  a  distinctively  Western  journal 
of  manly  and  womanly  sports. 

STOP  THE  SALE  OF  GAME. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  game  violations  are 
directly  induced  by  the  sale-of-game  privil- 
ege. No  man  with  a  love  of  field  sports  in 
his  composition  looks  upon  the  often  hard ' 
labor  of  hunting  as  "work";  the  very  vicis- 
itudes  of  sport  are  a  pleasure  and  delight 
to  him,  and  when  he  can  supplement  his 
field  raptures  with  pecuniary  gain  his  eager- 
ness is  intensified.  He  looks  upon  what  is 
really  a  very  arduous  pursuit  as  an  easy 
and  pleasurable  way  of  making  money, 
and  the  evil  is  done.  He  simply  degenerates 
into  an  assumed  sensualism  that  would 
be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  lamentably 
vicious.  In  a  little  while  he  grows  cal- 
loused by  success,  and  by  degrees  develops 
into  a  law  breaker,  almost  unconsciously, 
but  none  the  less  surely.  Sooner  or  later 
the  element  of  sport  is  eliminated  by  the 
more  absorbing  lust  for  gain,  with  all  its 
degrading  comcomitants.  The  proof  of  this 
is  that  not  one  market  hunter  in  a  thousand 
ever  regains  the  plane  of  clean  sportsman- 
ship; the  few  exceptions  to  this  abundantly 
prove  the  rule. 

The  true  sportsman  kills  for  sport;  the 
market  hunter  for  gain.  Remove  tbe  lat- 
ter's  prime  motive,  and  the  desire  to  kill — 
now  glutted  to  satiety — no  longer  enters 
into  the  question.  He  kills  no  more  because 
there  is  neither  profit  nor  pleasure  in  it. 
Eliminate  the  pecuniary  quantity  from  any 
man's  consideration  and  his  better  nature 
will  be  left.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are. but 
few  men  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  say 
what  they  would  do  for  money  in  large 
amounts. 

Summed  up  in  a  word,  the  "  right "  to 
sell  game  is  not  a  right,  because  it  is  a 
wrong  to  every  man  in  the  community  who 
is  robbed  of  his  heritage  to  just  the  extent 
that  his  game  is  sold  for  the  personal  bene- 
fit alone  of  the  social  excresence  known  as 
the  "  market  hunter."  The  prohibition  of 
sale  affects  not  the  masses  at  all,  for  good 
ordinary     circumstanced     people     can     not 
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afford  to  buy  game  at  the  usual  prohibitive 
prices.  OnFy  the  idle  rich  and  the  sports- 
afraid-of-work  can  benefit  by  this  presently 
legalized  form  of  robbery,  and  the  people 
are  fast  appreciating  this  fact. 

A  PROMISING  COINTRY. 

FROM  time  to  time  during  the  past  decade 
many  interesting,  if  fragmentary,  re- 
ports of  the  great  game  resources  of  the 
country  along  the  lower  Colorado  River  and 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  California  have  been 
circulated  among  our  sportsmen.  With  a 
view  to  definitely  ascertaining  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  section  in  question,  Wesi'- 
KRN  Field  has  commissioned  and  PQuipp'  d 
an  exploring  expedition  under  the  charge  of 
Lewis  R.  Freeman,  which  will  spend  a  con- 
siaerable  period  of  time  in  investigating  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  in  this  veritable  terra 
incognita,  making  maps,  taking  photographs, 
and  in  other  ways  gathering  and  preparing 
data  for  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
report. 

From  preliminary  reports  already  received 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  new  and 
promising  field  of  sport  will  be  opened  by 
our  expedition,  and  we  can  assure  our 
friends  that  the  information  resulting  from 
our  venture  will  be  dependable  to  the  fullest 
degree.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  present  the  first  portion  of  the  ex- 
pedition's itinerary,  which,  from  indications 
already  at  hand,  promises  to  be  of  unusual 
interest  and  value  to  sportsmen  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

AMONG  other  desirable  amendments  to 
our  present  game  law,  is  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  all  fines  imposed  for  the  viola- 
tions of  game  laws  be  paid  directly  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  counties  in  which  the  viola- 
tions were  made  and  convictions  secured, 
instead  of  being  paid  into  the  State  fund  as 
now. 

Under  the  present  conditions  county  ofla- 
cials  are  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  a 
lamentable  degree  in  the  matter  of  securing 
convictions  for  game  law  violations.     They 


argue  that  there  is  "  nothing  in  it  for  the 
county,"  and  only  prosecute  because  the 
statutes  cannot  altogether  go  disregarded. 
If  such  fines  were  to  go  into  the  county 
funds,  however,  a  marked  change  in  senti- 
ment would  develop  very  quickly.  After  all, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  justice  and  equity  that 
the  county  machine  of  the  law  should  reap 
the  fruits  of  its  own  labors.  It  has  all  the 
work  to  do  and  gets  nothing  except  a  senti- 
mental recompense  for  its  trouble.  Give 
them  the  money  to  stimulate  them  to  a 
greater  activity  and,  our  word  for  it,  each 
individual  county  will  at  once  be  as  eager 
to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  now  apathetic  and 
unconcerned.  And,  besides,  these  fine  moneys 
logically  belong  to  the  counties  in  the  first 
place. 

WORTHY  OF  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION. 

THE  particular  attention  of  our  readers  is 
called  to  two  very  important  articles  which 
appear  in  the  game  protection  department  of 
this  number.  The  first,  by  T.  S.  Palmer  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dealing 
with  the  local  game  law  question,  ■^vill  be 
found  a  peculiarly  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial review  of  this  muchly  mooted  ques- 
tion and  will,  we  are  confident,  be  read  with 
care  and  thoughtful  attention  by  both  parties 
to  the  controversy.  It  covers  ajl  the  tenable 
arguments  that  can  be  presei^ted  on  both 
sides  and  we  cordially  invite  the  comments 
and  criticisms  of  all  concerned. 

The  second  paper,  by  Deputy  Game  War- 
den Walter  R.  Welsh,  anent  the  amendment 
of  our  present  game  law,  is  an  honest  and 
forcible  exposition  of  the  views  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  sportsman  and  is 
worthy  of  everybody's  careful  consideration. 
En  passant  we  may  as  well  state  here  in  all 
candor  that  we  heartily  approve  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  both  authors.  Local 
game  laws  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  What 
is  wanted — not  only  in  the  State  but  in  the 
whole  Union  as  well — is  a  uniform  game  law 
that  has  not  only  State  but  Federal  indorse- 
ment; and  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Welsh  will  receive  the  unqualified  indorse- 
ment and  support  of  every  man  who  really 
has  the  game  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. 
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President. 
H.    T.    Payne,    San    Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Barker,  San  Jose;  J.  H.  Schumacher, 
Los  Angeles,  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  H.  A.  Green, 
Monterey;  J.  D.  Armstrong,  Paso  Robles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
E.  A.  Mocker,  1316  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee. 
C.    W.    HiBBARD,    San    Francisco;    H.    W.    Keller, 
Santa  Monica;  J.   Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  F.H.Mayer, 
San   Francisco;   \V.   W.    Richards,   San   Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 
W.  W.  Richards,  San  Francisco;  J.  Sub.  Johnson. 
Visalia;,  A.  R.  Jones. 

Membership    Committee. 

S.  D.  Merk,  Paso  Robles;  W.  W.  Richards,  San 
Francisco;    E.  A.   Mocker,   San   Francisco. 

Local  and  County  Organization  Members. 
Name   and   Location  Secretary.  Address. 

Alturas — R.    A.    Laird,    Sec.,    Alturas,    Cal. 

Angels — Walter  Tryon,  Sec,  Angels  Camp,  Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande — S.  Clevenger,  Sec.,  Arroyo 
Grande,   Cal. 

Auburn  Fish  and  Game  Club — E.  A.  Francis,  Sec, 
Auburn,   Cal. 

Chico— *     •     *     •     Sec,     Chico. 

Cloverdale— C.   H.   Smith,   Sec,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

Covalo — H.    \V.    Schutler,    Sec,   Covalo. 

Deer  Creek — Jos.   Mitchell,   Sec,  Hot  Springs,   Cal. 

Fort   Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,    Fort   Bragg,    Cal. 

Fresno — H.   Palmer  Black,   Sec,   Fresno,  Cal. 

Grass  Valley — John  Mulroy,  Sec,  Grass  Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister— Wm.  Higby,  Sec,  HoUister,  Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius   Janssen,    Sec,    Eureka,   Cal. 

Jackson— O.  H.  Reichling,  Sec,  Jackson,  Cal. 

Kelseyville— Chas.   H.    Pugh,   Sec,  Kelseyville,   Cal. 

Kern  County— E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings  County — S.  S.  Mullin,  Sec,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Lakeport — B.    F.    Mclntyre,   Sec,   Lakeport. 

Laytonville — ^J.  G.  Dill,  Sec,  Laytonville,  Cal. 

Lompoc  Game  &  Fish  Protective  Ass'n-W.  R.  Smith, 
Sec'y>  Lompoc. 

Los  Angeles — L.  Herzog,   Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madera — Joe   Barcroft,   Sec,   Madera,   Cal. 

Marysville — R.   B.   Boyd,   Sec,   Marysville,  Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City.  Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Few,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Napa— W.   West,   Sec,   Napa,   Cal. 

Nevada  City — Fred  C.  Brown,   Nevada  City,  Cal. 

Oroville — G.   T.   Graham,   Sec.   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard.  Cal. 


Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles. 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.  J.   Cobum.   Sec,   Pescadero,   Cal. 

Petaluma — Jos.    Steiger,    Sec,    Petaluma,    Cal. 

Porterville — G.   R.   Lumley,   Sec,   Porterville,   Cal. 

Quincy — T.   F.   Spooner,   Sec.  Quincy.   Cal. 

Red  BluflF— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Redding— Dr.  B.  F.  Belt.  Sec.  Redding.  Cal. 

Kedlands — *     •     •     •     •     Sec,   Redlailds,   Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe  Shields.  Sec,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Round  Valley — H.   W.    Schutler,   Sec.   Covalo,   Cal 

San  Andreas — Will.  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  Andreas, 
Cal. 

San   Rafael — Mr.   Robertson.   Sec.   San   Rafael. 

Santa  Ana — J.  W.  Carlyle,  Sec  ,  Santa  Ana,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara — E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa  Bar 
bara,   Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  BernaT' 
dino,    Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.   Miller.   Sec,  Santa  Cruz. 

San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,   Sec,  San   Diego,  Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria.  Cal 

Santa  Rosa Mullen,  Sec,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

San  Luis  Obispo — H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luis 
Obispo,    Cal. 

Salinas — J.   J.   Kelley,   Sec,   Salinas,   Cal. 

Sanger — H.    C.    Coblentz,    Sec,    Sanger,    Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.   A.    Sharp,   Sec.   Sisson,   Cal. 

Santa  Paula — Dp.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec.  Santa  Paula. 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Sonora — J.  A.  Van  Harlingen,  Sec,  Sonora,  Cal. 

Stockton — R.    L.    Quisenberry,    Sec.    Stockton,   CaL 

Susanville — R.    M.    Rankin,    Sec,    Susanville,   Cal. 

Sutter  Creek — L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Sutter  Creek. 
Cal. 

Ukiah — Sam   D.    Paxton,   Sec,   Ukiah.   Cal. 

Ventura— M.   E.   V.   Bogart,   Sec.  Ventura,  Cal. 

Vis^ia — Thomas   A.    Chatten,    Sec,    Visalia,   Cal. 

Watsonville — Ed   Winkle.   Sec.   Watsonville.   Cal. 

Willitts— Chester  Ware,   Sec,  Willitts,   Call. 

Woodland— W.   H.  Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,  Cal. 

Yreka— F.   A.   Autenreith.   Sec,   Yreka,   Cal. 


.Ice  1 1,  Pllul 


HE   GETS    THERE — WITH   BOTH   FEET  ! 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

(Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy,  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.) 


OPEN    aND    CLOSE 

'WEIinrE— Open  Season. 

SEHSONS    IN    eflLIFORNm,  1903-1904. 

BLACK—Close  Season. 

QuaH,  Grouse,  Snipe,  Curtemi,  Ibis,  Plover, 
Doves,  Ducks, 

l?3,'/e                                           ..... 

25  in  one  day. 
SO  in  one  day. 
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Deer  [mile),        •        -        - 

3  in  one  season. 

DEER. 

■■■■■■K 

■■ 

DOVES, 

!■■■■ 

MOUNTAIN    QUAIL,    GROUSE,    SAGE    HEN, 

!■■■■■■ 

VALLEV    QUAIL,    DUCKS,     IBIS, 
PLOVER,    RAIL. 

CURLE-W, 

^■■■■■n 

n 

TREE    SQUIRRELS, 

_■■■■■■ 

TROUT, 

■■■ 

■■ 

STEELHEAD    TROUT, 

n 

o^H 

F 

SALMON    (Above  tidewmer  close  season  eilends  to  Nov.  15), 

1 

LOBSTER    or    CRA^nrFISH    (Not  1< 

■ss  than  g'A  in.  long), 

■■■■ 

II 

BLACK    BASS. 

■■■■■■ 

_■■■■ 

CRAB    (No  Crab  taken  less  than  6  in  across 

he  back). 

■■ 

N.  B. — In  some  counties  the  OPEN  seasons  are 
shorter 

Write  to  County  Clerk  or  District  Attorney. 


fine  for  violation  Game  Laws,  $25  to  $500,  and  imprisonment. 
fine  for  violation  Fish  Laws,  $20  to  $500,  and  impritonment. 
Smallest  fine  for  gsing  explosives  to  take  any  fish,  $250,  and  'mprisonment 


WHAT  IS   ALWAYS   UNLAWFUL 

To    BUY,    SELL,    OFFER    FOR    SALE,    BARTER   OR    TRADE,    AT     ANY    TIME,    ANY    QUAIL, 

PHEASANT,  GROUSE,  Sage  Hen,  ibis,  plover,  or  any  deer  meat  or  deer  Skins. 


To  have  in  possession  doe  or  fawn  skins. 
To  talce  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk  or  antelope. 
To  take  or  kill  pheasants,  or  Bob-White  quail. 
To  run  deer  with  dogs  during  the  close  season. 
To  shoot  half-hour  before  sunrise,  or  half-hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  wrilten  authority  from  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners. 
To  take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game  birds. 

To  ship  game  in  concealed  packages,  or  without  your  name  and  address. 
To  but/  or  sell  trout  less  than  one-half  pound  in  weight. 
To  take,  at  any  time,  sturgeon,  or  female  crabs. 
To  take  abaloues  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  circumference. 
To  take  trout  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To  take  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less  than  seven  and  one-halt  inch  mesh. 
To  use  a  set  net. 

To  take  fish.  In  any  manner,  within  fifty  feet  of  a  fishway. 
To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  bass  less  than  three  pounds  in  weight. 
To  shoot  meadow  larks. 
To  shoot  on  enclosed  land  without  permission. 
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COUNTY   ORDINANCES. 


Y  LEGISLATIVE  enactment  the 
various  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have,  in  their  respective  counties, 
.iurisdiction  and  power  to  provide, 
by  ordinances  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  and  may  shorten  (but 
not  extend)  the  open  season  for  the  taking 
and  killing  of  fish  and  game  within  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  general  State  law. 


The  ordinances  as  published  below  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  correct;  changes  are, 
however,  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
necessitated  by  new  conditions,  and  we  will 
make  such  corrections  when  they  eventuate. 
If  in  any  doubt,  please  address  this  oflice,  and 
information  will  be  gladly  given.  Where 
counties  are  not  enumerated  in  the  following 
list,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  departure 
from  the  general  State  law  has  been  adopted. 


El  Dorado. — Male  deer,  September  1  to  November 
1 ;  tree  squirrel,  August  1  to  October  1 ;  trout  in 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Loon  Lake,  June  1  to  November  1. 

Fresno. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  quail, 
November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1. 

Humboldt. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  striped 
bass,  closed  until  January  1,  1905  ;  barnacle  or  black 
brant,  October  1  to  March  1 ;  Wilson  or  jack  snipe, 
September  1  to  February  15  ;  English  or  Mongolian 
pheasant  and  wild  turkey,  closed  until  January  1, 
1906  ;  ducks,  limit  of  25  per  day :  black  sea  brant, 
limit  of  8  per  day  ;  miscellaneous  bag  of  game  birds, 
not  to  exceed  40  in  number  per  day's  shoot. 

Kern. — No  game  to  be  shipped  out  of  county. 

Kings. — Doves,  September  1  to  February  15 ; 
quail,  November  1  to  February  15  ;  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1 ;  black  bass  closed  for  two  years ; 
limit  on  ducks,  25  per  day. 

Lake. — Male  deer,  July  15  to    September  15. 

Los  Angeles. — Doves,  July  31  to  October  1 ;  male 
deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Madera — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  valley 
quail,  November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1 ;  ducks,  limit  25  per  day ; 
duck  selling  prohibited ;  trout  limit  10  pounds  per 
day,  size  limit,  6  inches ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two 
years. 

Marin. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15 ; 
doves,  August  1  to  February  15  ;  quail,  October  15 
to  January  15  ;  tree  squirrels,  July  1  to  February 
1.  Shooting  on  county  roads  prohibited.  Killing 
of  larks  and  other  song  birds  prohibited. 

Mendocine. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Merced. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  15. 

Monterey. — Deer,  July  15  to  October  1.  No 
bounds.     Sea  gulls  and  blue  cranes  prohibited. 


Napa. — Deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Orange. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  15. 

Riverside. — Male  deer,  July  15  to   September  15. 

San  Benito. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 

San  Bernardino. — Trout,  June  1  to  November  1 ; 
tree  squirrels,  limit  5  in  one  day ;  doves,  August  1  to 
October  1 ;  wild  duck,  trout  or  dove  sejling  prohibited. 

San  Mateo. — Cottontail  and  bush  rabbit,  July  1  to 
February  1 ;  rail,  October  15  to  November  16.  Rail 
hunting  with  boats  one  hour  before  or  after  high 
tide  prohibited.  Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1 ; 
trout,  limit  100  per  day  ;  tree  or  pine  squirrels,  pro- 
hibited.    Song  birds  protected  perpetually. 

Santa  Barbara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September 
15. 

Santa  Clara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Santa  Cruz. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 
All  wild  birds  (other  than  those  recognized  as  game 
birds  in  general  law),  except  hawks,  owls,  bluejays, 
shrikes,  English  sparrows  and  house-flnches,  are 
perpetually  protected,  as  are  likewise  all  species  of 
tree  squirrels.  Black  bass  cannot  be  caught  before 
January  1,  1907.     Trout  limit  in  one  day,  100. 

Siskiyou. — Deer,  August  15  to  October  15. 

Sonoma. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  1. 

Trinity — Male  deer,  September  15  to  October  30. 

Tulare. — Trout  limit,  10  pounds  per  day,  6-inch 
fish ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two  years ;  road-runner 
killing  prohibited. 

Tuolumne. — Mountain  quail,  south  of  ranges  13, 
14,  15  and  16  east,  township  3  north,  and  west  of 
townships  1  and  2,  north,  and  township  1  south  range 
7  east,  October  15  to  February  15. 

Ventura. — Trout,  May  1  to  Nevember  1 :  mala 
deer,  August  15  to  October  1. 

Yolo. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  1 ;  quail,  No- 
vember 1  to  January  1 ;  deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 
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Close  Seasons  for  Game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Date  of  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  open  season  arc  given  ;  to  find  open  season,  reverse  dates.) 


MAMMALS. 

BIRDS. 

STArt 

DKSft. 

SILK. 

MOtfSK. 

Caribou. 

A-NTELOTE. 

Squikrci^* 

Babbit. 

Qirau. 

Obodu. 

Cbicuj*. 

Wild 

TCBKCY. 

as 

s 
1 

o 

D»c.  1-Oct.  15".. 

Apr.l-Sept.  1  ... 
Apr.l-Oct.l  .... 
May  I-Sept.  t  ... 

Mar.  1-Oct.  I 

Jan.  MJcl.  15...- 
Jan.l-Oct.  1 

Dec.I6-Sepf.l6.. 
Jan.l-Nov.l.:.. 
Jan.l-Nov.  10... 
Dec.  16-Nov.  I... 
J.in.l-Nov.15... 
Dec.25-Nov.l... 
Feb.l-Nov.  I.... 

Atail  times 

Dec.  I5-Scpt.  19.. 
Jan.l-«cpt  I.... 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1'  ... 
Dec.  16-Oct.  IB  .. 
Dec.  1-Oct  1  .... 
Dec.l-Nov.  1.... 

Jan.l-Nov.l 

Jan.l-Nov.lO... 
Dec.  16-Oct  15  .. 
Jao.I-Nov.l5... 
Dec.25-Nov.  t... 
Mar,  13-Nov.  1  .. 
Feb.l-Nov.l".. 
Dec.20-Nov.  I... 
Jan.  l-Nov.15... 
Dec.2-Nov.  10... 
DecI-Oct.au".. 
Jan.  1 -Nov.  10... 
Dec.20-Nov.l0.. 
To  Sept.  I.  1905.. 
Dec.  15-Oct  15  .. 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Jan.  l-Nov.  I .... 
Jan.l-Nov.  15". 
Dec.  1-Nov.I.... 
Jan.  1-Sept  1.... 
ToSept.  1.  1905.. 
Atail  times.:... 

At  all  limes 

ToOctI,  1920,". 

N«w  Harapsbire. 

Vermont 

Maaaacbusetta... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Conneclicat 

NewYork- 

Longlsland 

New  Jersey..... 
PennsvlTania 

At  all  timea'..,. 
No».l-Oct.23... 

AtaU  times 

Jan.  1-Sept.  15... 

Mar.  I-Oct.l.... 
Jan.  l-Oct.l5-.. 
Dec.l-Oct.  1  .-.. 
Dec.  I-Sept.  16-.. 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10... 
Dec.  16-Oct.  IS.. 

becVi'-^pt.'i!"; 

Feb.l-Nov.t.— 

Nov.  16-Scpt.  1-. 
Exc"pt*daysNoT. 
To  April  14.  1M5 
Dec.l-Nov.  1.... 

At  all  time* 

Atall  times.  ...- 

AtallUmefr 

Jan.l-Nov. in... 
Dec.  16-Oct  15.. 

Jan.l-Nov.IO... 
Dec.l«-Octl5  .. 

Jan.l-Nov.lO... 
Dec.  l&-Oct  15  .. 

D«.l-No».  1..,. 

'.^v^l' '.'.','.'.".'." 

V/^V".'."'.'.'.'.." 

M.irvUn.l' 

Dist.  CMuta^U.. 

Virginia 

We;.!  Virtfinia... 
Kentucky 

Dec.25-Nov.l... 
Dec.26-Nov.l... 
Feb.  l-Nov.l-.- 
Dec.  15-Oct.l5  .- 
Feb.  1-Sept.I.... 
Dec.2-Nov.  10... 

Jan.  1-Sept.l«.„ 

--- 

---•- — 

Dec.2B-Nov.  1... 

Har.lS-Septl  .. 

Dec.  15-Oot.l5  .. 

Jan.  1-Sept  13... 
Feb.l-JunelS... 

Jan.  I-Sept  15.. . 

Dec.  15-Oct  15  .. 

Dec.  15-Oct  15.. 

Mar.  1-Sepl.  I  ... 

Sept.2-Aug.l  ... 
Dec.l-Oct. 13  ... 

Dec.2-Nov.  10... 

To  Nov.  10. 1004. 
Dec.l-Oct20'».. 
Jan.l-Nov.  10... 

To  1907 

Dec.  1-Sept  I.,.. 
Dec.  15-Oct.  15  .. 

Jan.l-Nov.l 

Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Octl-Aug.  IS... 
Dec.l-Octl  .... 
Jan.  l-Sept  1... 
Octl5-Septl... 
Dec.  1-Aug.l5... 
OctI5-JuTy  15.. 
OctZl-Septl... 

To  Nov.  to,  ini . 

Michigan 

Dec.  1-Nov.  8'... 

To  1911 

Jan.l-Nov.lO... 

Atail  times 

W.ccoiTsiH 

Min.ieioU 

DecM-Nov.ll'.. 
De<:.l-Nov.ll... 
At  all  times 

At  aii  t'imea 

...... 

Mayl-Sept.!.... 

Hay  1-Sept  1.... 

Dec.  I-Sept  1.... 
Jan.l-Nov.l  .... 

Jan.l-Nov.l,... 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 

Miwouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota... 
Nor'h  Dakota. .- 

Mont.%na 

Wyoming 

CoIora.lo 

Nov.1«-Aug.l5. 
Dec.  15-NoV.  l.'... 
Dec.l-Nov.  10-.. 
Dec.l-Sept.l.-. 
Nov.l5-!fcpt.l5. 
Oct.l-Sept.  15.  . 

To  Mar.  13.  1603. 
Nov.  le-Aug.  15- 

Decl-Octl  .... 

At  aii  times 

'"7"::: 

At  all  times 

Nov.l-Sept.I  ... 
Nov.  13-Sept.  15  . 
To  190? 

Atail  times 

At  all  times 

ToSept. 13.1912" 

J 

Nov.  1>-Sept.  15. 
To  1907 

Oct2l-Septl... 

ei 
u 

1 

North  Carolina'. 
Souib  Carolina-. 
Oeorijia*.    

FlL.ri3A 

Alab.iina*'  

MlMi^ill-pi 

Tinntjset; 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Local  laws     ... 

Mar  15-Nov  1 

Mar.l5-Noy.  J.. 
Apr.I-Nov.l.... 
Mar.  15-Nov.  I .. 
Mar.l-Nov.  1 ... 
Mar.2-Nov.  15.. 
May  1-Oetl  .... 
Mar.l.Nov.  I... 
May  I-Sept  1.... 
Apr.I-Nov.l.... 

Feb.l-Nov.l 

Jan.  1-Sept  I.... 
Jan.  1-Oct,  I  ... 
Nov.l-Septl5.- 

Feb  t-Sept.  1  ■ 

Apr.I-Nov.l.... 
Mar.  15-Nov.  I  .. 

Mar.2-Nov.lS.. 

Mar.9-Nov.  15.. 

Mar.2-Nov.l5  . 

Mar.  t-June  1... 

Mar.  1 -Nov.  1  ... 
Feb.  15-Nov.  1' 

Mar  t-Nov  J 

Fi'b.  1-S«ut.  1'... 

Dec.  l-Oct3l... 
Mar.l-Nov.  1  ... 
Feb.l-Nov.l..,. 
Jan.I-Septl.... 
Jan.l-Octl 

Ai>r.l->ft>v.I.... 

—  -- 

Apr.l-NOT.l.... 

Apr.I-Nov.l 

Mar.  1.  Nov.  1.. 

OkUboma 

New  Mexico 

Arizona     

Fob.  I-OCLI5... 

Mar.l-Octl  .... 
Mar.  1-Oct  15... 

At  all  times 

Jan.l-Octl 

Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Nov.  1-Sept.  15.. 

c5 

i 

California' 

Neiaaa....:.... 
Utah 

Nov.  1-July  15... 
Nov.  l.')-Sopt.  IS . 
Nov.  1-SepLl  ... 
Jan.l-SepL  1.... 
Dec.l3-Sept.l5.. 
Nov.  1-J.iIy  15'  . 

At.-OI  times 

Nov.  I5-Sept.l5. 

Feb:  15-Oct  13*. 
Mar.l-SeptlS.. 
At  all  times'  .... 
Dec.l-Nov.  I.... 
Jan.  l-Octf- 
Decl-Oct  1.... 

Feb.lS-Septl... 
Mar.  1-Sept  15.. 
Dec.  l-Aug.  15... 
Dec.l-Aue.l5... 
Jan.  I-Sept  1.... 
Dec.l-Oct  I 

At  all  times 

Atail  times'*.. 

Mar.  1-Sept  15. - 

Jnn.l-Sept.1 

Nov.  1-Scpt.l5.. 
To5ept.13,lWM. 

At  all  times 

Nov.  l-ScpL  13  .. 
Nov.  1-Julyl5"* 

Washington 

Orepm' 

Nov.l.S*pt.lS.. 
Nov.l-Julyl*'-- 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1.... 

To  Oct  1. 1005... 

i 

< 

5- 

DhlisU  Columbia 
NW-Tcrriiories'" 

ManitoUa 

Ontario 

Oocboc 

New  Ilriin>wick. 
Novit  Scotia 

Dec.IS-Sept.l... 
Dec.l5-Nov.l..- 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15.. 
Nov.  10-Nov.  1  .. 
J.m.  1-Sept.  I'... 
Dec.  1-Sepl.l5-.. 

Jan.  l-Sept.  1..".. 
Dec.15-Nor.l... 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15.. 
At  all  times 

Jan.I-Sept  1.... 

At  alt  times..... 

Jan.I-Sept  (.... 
Dec.  13- Sept.  15.. 
Nov.  IS-SeptlS  . 
Dec.  16-Septl5.. 

Dec.  15-Nov.  1... 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15.. 
Nov.Ki-Oct.lO". 

Dec.  15-Nov.  15 

Jan.l-Aug.  I.... 
Dec.I-Nov. ),... 

Nov.  15-Sept.  13. 
To  Sept  IS,  1905. 

Dec.tfr-Sept.13.. 

Doc.  10-Sept  15- . 
Feb.l-Nov.  1',.. 

Dec.I-Nov.  1.... 

Dec.l-Sept.  15'.. 

To  May  0.1903.. 



ToJan.'l."{9i»!!! 

Feb.  l-OctZl"  . 

;; 

BIRDS. 

State. 

DOVB. 

■     IMROPI'CED 
PlIEASA.NT. 

PuivtB. 

Sstrs. 

Woodcock. 

Raiu 

Dlcx. 

Goose, 
Swjm. 

PROrSCTED  IM  A  FEW  STATES  OMLY. 

u 

93 

1 

Maine 

At  all  times 

AtalltiuiM 

At  all  nmo9 

At  a!l  times 

At  all  limes 

Al.-ill  times 

At  all  timcfi 

•At  all  times 

Alall  tiioea 

"At.Vliiim«;i;il 
Dec.  25- Aug.  15.. 
At  all  times..  .. 
At  ill!  times 

ToM.ir.2i.l9Tl.. 
To  Sept.  l.\  1905- 
Nov  W-Oct.l  ... 
To  Feb- 15. 1905.. 

Mi»y  1-Aug.I.... 
Feb.l-Aug.  I'... 
Jan.l-Sept.f... 
Mar.  1-Julyl$... 

May  I-Aug.l.... 
Di-c.  IS'St-pt.lS'. 
J.-m.I-Sept.l.... 
Mar.  t-july  15... 

Dec.  1-Sept.  15... 
Dec.l5-Sept.l5. 

Jan.  I-Sept.  1 

Dec.l-Uit.I 

FVb.Y-Aug.'i.".! 
Mar^i-j'uly'ia"- 

PlARMlOAN-. 

New  Il-.miv'birs. 

Vermont  ... 

M.v-s.nliusitts... 
Rbo.KI~Und.... 

Conmclicut 

Now  York' 

Lmu-  Mand...... 

New  J.r^-y 

IVnn-Uvania 

D.Ia\vrtrc 

M.ar>l.inJ'  

Diit.  Columbia.. 

Virfini.i   ,.: 

Wot  Virginia... 
Kentucky 

Jan.  1-Sept.  I 

Jan.  I-Sept  1'*... 

Coltirailo Atail  limes 

WaOiingtoD Ian.  1-Sept  1'... 

Alaska Dec.lO-Septl... 

Qiiibec Feb.l-Nov.l..,. 

NovaScotia At  all  times 

Newfoundland..   Jau.lJ-Sept  18.. 

ToJune  1,1006.. 

Apr.l-Sept.  1.... 
Mayl-Strpt.!.... 
Jan.l-Jwlyl.... 
Jan.l-July15».. 

Mayl-Aug.  I...- 

Mny  1-Sepl.l.... 
J.in.l-J..fvl.... 
Jao.l-Scpl.l.... 

Dec.  l-Oct.l 

Doc.l-Sipt.lO... 
Jan.l-Aug.  I .... 
Jan.I-Oct.l'.... 
Dec.  16-Oct.  IV.. 

■Dec".25-NoV.'p"- 
Jan.I-JuIy  I... 
Fob.l-Nov.l'o... 

Apr.l-Septl'... 
Mayl-Seiit.l.... 
Jan.l-Jul>l-.. 

.lan.l-Sepl.l 

Dec. 1-Sept. 1...- 
Feb.  1-Sept.  1.... 
Nov.  l-Sept.  I  ... 
Feb.l-Septl--. 
JaD.l-July20".. 

Mayl-Scptl.... 
Jan,l-iifpt.l6... 

Jan.t-Octl 

Mayl-Oct  I 

Mayl-S.-pt.l.... 
Apr.  15-Oct  l'„^ 
Apr.lO-Nov.l... 

Apr.l-Scpt.l 

Apr.l-Octl5.... 
Apr.I-OctI  .... 
Apr.  1-Aup.l5-.. 
Dec.  10-Sopl.l'.. 
D.>c.I-Oct.l'»... 
Apr.l5-Sepl.l'»  . 
Apr.lS-Siptl... 
Jan.l-Si'ptl'".. 

Dec.  1-Scpt.  I 

Apr.lS-Srptl... 

Mayl-Septl.... 
Jan.l-Si'pt  16... 

Jan.l-Octl 

May  1-Oct  1  .... 
Mayt-Septl...- 
Apr.  15-Oct  1  ... 
Apr.lO-Nov.l... 
Apr.  I-Sept  1'*.. 
Apr.l-0ctl5... 
Apr.l-Oct.l'*... 
Apr.I-Aug.l5'». 
Dec.lO-Septl'.. 
Dec.l-Oct.l'  •-.. 
Apr.lS-Septl"  . 
Apr.lS-Si'pt.l... 
Mayl-Septl"". 
Dec.l-Septl.... 
Apr.lS-Siptl". 

.ID.  1-Nov.l'... 
an.l-Nov.lO... 
Dcc.l6-Oct.-15.. 

'bMV2'5-NoV.l""'. 

LiocaliawB 

May  I- Aug.  15... 
Apr.!-S."|.l.l.... 
Jan.l-JulySO... 

Mayl-Aug' 15"'. 

Apr.  l-S.'pt.I.... 
Jan,l-Jury20... 
July  t-Mar.l... 

Saoe  UF.H. 

At  all  tunes 

At  all  times 

At  all  times 

Dec.I-Aug.  I.... 

AlnlUimw 

Nov.l-S*pt.  I... 
At  all  tiiiies..^. 
Jan.l-Aug.  !... 
Sept.lJ-Aiig.  1. 
Oct.ai-Apr.  15. 

ToNov.  10,190*.. 
ToIOlO 

Dec.2-Nov.  10"  . 
Dec.  1-Oct.l 

bec.2-Nov.Vd". 
Dec.l-Oct.l"... 

Srpt.2-Aug,l  ... 
Dc-c,l-OcL20'>.. 

D^'.i-Nov.lO".. 

Nebraska 

Montan.i 

Wyoming 

Cotor.iJo 

California 

Nevad.1 

Utah 

M.ilio 

Washington 

H'-c. 1-Oct.l 

D.-c.l.'.-A.ig.l... 
0.t,  I.')-,Iuly  15.. 
<»ct.2i-Scpt.l... 
Fib.  I.i-Srpt.l... 
F.b.Hi^Iulyl3.. 
D«.  l-Auy,  15... 
Dec.I-Julvl5... 
Jan-I-Siptl'... 

Michigan 

TolWW 

Tot>ept.I,1905r. 
At  all  times 

'Jan.l-NoV."l!^l* 
To  Feb.  ?3. 1907.. 
Atainimcs 

M.\yl-Sept.l.... 
.Dec.l-S.-pl.  I.... 
Nov.  :-S.-|.t.l*,.. 
Apr.  IJ-Scpt.l... 
J.in.l-Aug.I-.,. 

Mayl-Sept.l.... 

Dec.l-S^pt.l... 
Nov.  l-Sept.l  .. 
Apr.l5-Stpt.l-.. 

Minnesota 

low*  

Mi?'onri 

Kans« 

N»-br.i.-ka 

South  D.ikota... 

Dec.l-Scpt.l.... 
Nof.l-Scpt.l  ... 
Jan.t-Juty  lO.- 

Apr.li^pti".'. 

V'' 

Apr.25-Septl... 
Apr.lO-Septl... 
May  l-Sept  t.... 
May  l-Vpt.l.... 
Jan.l-Scptl... 
Mayl-S.|.t,  1.... 
Apr.16-S.pt  10'. 

Apr.25-Septl". 
Ai.r.I6-Vpt.l-.. 
Mayl-Sfpt.l'»  .. 
May  l-Stpt  I"  -. 

Jan.  l-Sept.  I 

M.%y  1-S.pt  1"  -. 
Apr,16-Sept-10'. 

Oct. 31- Apr.  15.. 
May  10-Sipt.  1 .. 

Apr.  lO-Sept.  1  .. 

Jan.l-Scpt.l... 

Monl.ma. .:.... 

W\omirig 

Color.»loj 

At  all  times.... 

At  nil  hiues 

Sept.  l-Aug.l  .. 

*- 

REEDBIHt>. 

ToS.pt.1,I90C. 
Atall  tiuiei) 

M.-»yl-Scpt.l.-.. 

Mayl-Scptl.... 

Apr.  le-Sept.IO*. 

vi 

a 
u 

X 

B 

North  C.irolina' 
S.)ulh  C-nrolinn.- 
Geori;i.\» 

Local  lon-s 

Local  laws 

Locaklawj 

Feb.  1-Scpt.i'". 

Local  laws 

Nctv  Jcr^y 

Pi'nnt^vlvania  ... 

IMaw.iiv 

M.iryl.iml 

Di.-t.  Columbi.1.. 

.Ian    1-S,|.t  1... 

Dei-.  1-Sei-t.I 

K.b.  l-Aii;;.  35... 
Nov,  l-S,i;t.l'... 
Feb.  l-b(pt,l.... 

M.U-.  1-Autf   1.. 
M.I1-.  I5-A115.  1*. 

To  Dc.  S:,  IWM 
To  Nov.  ao.  1905 

Apr.  l-Nov.l..-. 

A 1..  I.,  in  1,1 

>l,vM..,p,>i....l 

T.niU'»i'« 

Arkann.i^ 

Loui-una 

M.r  I-.\.i=    I-. 

To  Feb,  8.  1904.. 

Mar.2-Nov.  15... 

M.,r   l-.\iiL,'   1.. 
ALiHliiiu',.... 

Jan  1-Dec.  1..- 

Api.  15-(3ct  1... 

Apr.  IS-Oct  1... 

Apr.  15-Oct.  I  — 

Apr.  "l5^t.  1... 

Apr.  15-Oct  l*>. 

Apr.  15-Oct  I... 

CuHLtM'. 

M.ir,  l^itlyl... 
Feb.  1-Sep(,  1. 
Jan.  1-Aug.  1.. 

..-1  Oct.  I-Aiig.  IV.. 

Mi^.i-dttViiir. 

Apr.i-Septl'... 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Vircinia 

Souih  D.ikota... 

NebMika 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Teuncsseo 

C.ililornia 

Nevada 

Haivaii 

Oueboc 

Ntwfoundl.inJ  . 

-T.in  I-Julyl,-,... 

,T..t.    l-.JuU  20.  . 
M..V  IVSpt  t.. 

Al;illlim>>s 

M.iy  l-S.pt    I.  . 
Apr  ji.  S.-pt.l0'. 
Apr.  l.'.-t>tt    1... 
F.l>.  I,vai.  13.. 
M.ir.  1-S.pt  13.. 
M.iv1-S.-iii.  10... 

IM..  l-S.-l.t.I. 

Jan.  l,'-.Viig,21., 

Okt.ihiim.i 

NewM.-MCO.... 

TnJan.  1.  1904. 
To  Mar.  14.  I90C 
Mar.  I-0it.l5.. 

Jan.  I-Ang.  1.  . 

1 

California' 

Nev.t.l.i 

Uiab 

I.l.iha 

W.i-lMnston-... 

Oreuou 

Al.-»ka -.. 

Havtaii 

Feb.  15-July  1. 
Nov  -.'-July  15. 
Dec   1-Ai;g   1j. 
.litlv  1>-Fe%;i5. 
At  .-illium-i.... 

M  .ill  limes 

At  .111  lime*.... 
Feb,  I-July  1... 

Al  .ill  times 

ToSepl.  I.IOIHJ. 

Al. -ill  limes 

T.»M.ir.ll.  1907 
ToQit.  13.  irhW 
To  Oct.  1.1903" 

tot907...,' 

Feb.  15-Oct.  l.-!-. 
H.ir  1-S.pt,  15.. 

jiiiy  is^rVVii"' 

Mar.  1-Au;;,  tj. 
.Ian.  i-Au-,-   P... 
IVc    IC-Sepl    t  . 
M^y  I-Sci-t.  16' 

Mar.  I-Sept  15.. 
Mar.  15-Feb.lS'' 
July  I5-Feb.l5.. 
M.ir,  1-Sept.  1... 

Drv.'ic^pVr.". 
May  l-bept.  16.. 

Morri-^pt.'iii! 

todcViVioMi;! 

Feb.  15-Oct  13.. 

Mar.'l-AuV.Vs". 
Jan.  1-Aug  I 

Feb.  15-Ortl3.. 
M.tr,  I-S.|.t    IV. 
Mar,  I.VFel.I5". 
Feb.  15-Sept  15.. 
M.»r,  1-S,-pt.  1.., 
M.ir,  t-S.pl    I'.. 
D.-c.IO-&i.t  1... 
Fel>.l-S.i.MG'.- 

'Mar.'io-&-V'   !'■- 
M.irl.'i-F.L,,15-*. 
Feb.  13-Sept.  15.. 
Mar.  1-S*pt  I... 
M.ir,  1-.V|.(    I'.. 
Dec.I0-,SeptI..- 
Feb.l-Scpt  16... 

Cra-VE. 

< 

5 

BntifhColumbifl 
NW, Territories 

Manitoba 

Ont.irio 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 
NovaScona.... 

Aialltimw..- 

"ToSept''i.i"iw5 

"Atailiimea;!!" 
AtnllUmM..-. 

Mar  1-S,pt.  1... 

Atail  timi-s 

Jan.V-Vn;;,"!'": 
D.^  lG-ii.-pt  15.. 
Fel».l-S»i.t.I..- 

Jan.Vi-Aug.'ai! 

Nebraska;...".;. 
South  D.ikota... 
North  Dakota... 

Color.ido 

Nevada  

Washington...;. 

Apr.  IC-Sept.  1.. 
M.vyl-Scpt,  I.... 
May  I-S*'pt-  1..,. 
Apr.  Ifl-SeptlO*. 
M.ir.  I-Sept.  13.. 
M.ir    I-Sept  1... 

Jan.  l-Ang.  1.... 
D.-C.  l(i-Sept.  15.. 
Vih  I-Sept  1.... 
Dec.  3-S-pt.  t... 
M.ir.l-S^-pt-r... 
Jan.l3-Aug  21.. 

Jan.I-Aug.  1.... 
Dcc.l6-Scpt.I5.. 

DecVlO-Septis'.'. 

Jan.l-Sepl.  1.... 
Dit.  ltf-S.'pt.  1... 
M.ir.  l-Sept  1'... 
Drt,  2-Sept  1'... 
Mnr.l-Sept.l".. 
Jan.li-Aug-21., 

Mayl'.^oi.i'.id"* 
bcc.2-&-i>ti'*"! 
.f an.'12-Aus  2V'*' 

Dec.S-SepI.I 

Mar.  t-Scpt.l'... 

■Certain  local  exceptions.         Certain  species.       >Lxoept  month  o>' July.       'Except  Mar.  13-Aiir.2l. 
itbove  7  000  feet,  Mav  1-Sept.  15         '•  Except  unorganised  Territorle..  in  wlrich  the  ta'Aifii*  are  an  lollou's.  Deer,  elk,  cnribou. 
Oct.  15'  grom.-,  prairie  chicken.  Jan.  l-Sepl,  1.  ducU.  goose,  twan,  Jau  15-Srpt  I.  "  Except  Julv  16-Oct.  1.         '■'Al*o  Oct.  l-Nov,  |tl,   unfeM 

"Caribou  protected  in  Maine  to  Oct.l5.lSl3.         "  Moooe  only.         "Ooose  only.         "r^wmi    North  Dakota,  to  Pcnt.^.  \wr,.  Neiada,  Wisconvin 
old  law,  wifaich  sliU  stiiniis.  '"Exccp"  Aug,  1-Oct.l,  caribou  only,  moose  protected  to  Jan.  1.  I9l2,         "  Excqn  .Mar.  lO-Apr.ai.         »- Except  »i 


Nov  16-Nov.  1.         "  Except  crMled  ouall.  to  1907. 
"Swan  only.  ..  "'ExK'pt  weatof  Bluo  ftidge.  '  - 


'Except  sora.         "  Except  July.  Aug  ,  and  Sept 
l-Nov.  1.  "  la  twenty  couotica  to  M.W.  It),  19WJ. 


'•  Except  Oct-  l-Dec.  15.        «  Ext 
"  Except  wood  duck.  M.ir.  t-Aug.  I 


'E.reept  month  of  March.  'Upland  plover  only.  'Attitudes 
mnt.iiiigo.it  Aprl-Jiily  l^and  Oct.  I-D<t,1^  munV  o.v.  >Lir.20- 
•ctmxi  Ik  obtained.  "Euopt  c.*rt,iin  "iieclo.  M.ii  2-Apr,  II. 
■  ml  Wvnming  nt  .ill  timt-.  '-Cirilrfiu  only.  "»Uii,l.r  tha 
nil  of  Can.idiaii  Pauitic  R  R,  Iwtw.vn  Matt;uv.i  nnd  p..i     '     '        ' 


t  April  10-25.    -^"Carilfon  protected  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Oct. 
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LOCAL    GAME    LAWS,   THEIR    ADVANTAGES    AND    DANGERS. 

By  T.  S.  Palmer. 
Assistant    in     Charge    of    Game    Preservation,    U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


AME  protection  in  California  dates  from 
1852 — two  years  after  the  admission  of  the 
State  to  the  Union.  From  the  standpoint  of 
legislation  the  first  half  century  has  been 
marked  by  five  important  steps:  (i)  The 
enactment  of  the  first  local  law  on  May  i,  1852;  (2) 
The  enactment  of  the  first  general  game  law  on  May  13, 
1834;  (3)  The  passage  of  the  County  Government  Act 
in  1897;  (4)  The  revision  of  the  general  game  law  with 
its  bag  limits  and  anti-sale  provisions  in  1901;  and  (5) 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  relating 
to  game  on  November  4,  1902.  Under  the  first  law 
game  was  protected  in  only  twelve  counties  from  Mon- 
terey to  Sonora  and  east  to  Sacramento,  namely: 
Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco, 
Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Solano, 
Napa.  Sonoma,  and  Marin.  Two  years  later  protec- 
tion of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  quail,  partridge,  mallards, 
and  wood  ducks  was  extended  throughout  the  State. 
From  time  to  time  special  acts  affecting  certain  coun- 
ties were  passed  and  amendments  were  made  to  the 
general  game  law.  In  1897,  under  the  County  Govern- 
ment Act,  boards  of  supervisors  were  authorized  to 
shorten  seasons  or  make  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  game  law,  and  in  looi  a  contitutional 
amendment  was  passed  authorizing  the  division  of  the 
State  into  special  fish  and  game  districts. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  1902  and  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  during  the  present  year 
in  North  Dakota,  by  dividing  the  State  into  two 
warden  districts  for  administrative  purposes,  and  in 
Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  by  the  adoption  of 
general  laws  in  place  of  the  local  statutes  previously 
in  force,  have  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  of  local 
game   legislation    and    its   history. 

HISTORY    OF    LOC.\L    LEGISLATION. 

In  colonial  times  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  local  legislation  was  much  more  general  than 
at  the  present  day.  In  New  York  the  game  law  of 
1705  covered  but  five  counties — Kings,  Queens,  Rich- 
mond, Suffolk,  and  Westchester — and  each  of  these 
counties  to-day  insists  on  having  some  local  provisions 
different  from  those  of  the  general  game  law.  The 
early  laws  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
covered  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  present 
area  of  those  States,  but  as  time  went  on  new  counties 
were  created,  with  privileges  similar  to  those  already 
in  existence,  thus  multiplying  the  local  fish  and  game 
laws.  In  1849  New  York  (laws  of  1849,  chap.  194, 
p.  293),  went  so  far  as  to  repeal  its  general  law  and 
turn  over  the  protection  of  fish  and  game  to  county 
boards  of  supervisors.  For  ten  years  tliis  policy  re- 
mained unchanged,  until  the  adoption  of  a  general 
law  in  1859.  repealing  all  acts  inconsistent  therewith, 
but  not  until  1892  was  the  County  Act  finally  re- 
pealed (Laws  of  1892,  chap.  488,  sec.  272).  To-day 
New  York  has  a  practically  uniform  set  of  laws 
throughout  the  State,  excepting  the  counties  on  Long 
Island  and,  in  the  case  of  a  few  game  birds,  certain 
counties  in  other  pnrts  of  the  State.  In  Pennsylvania 
all  the  local  game  laws  were  repealed  on  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1874,  and  in  Kentucky  twenty 
years  later,  when  its  constitution  of   1894  was  adopted. 


In  1895  New  Jersey  was  divided  into  two  game  dis- 
tricts, a  northern  and  a  southern,  but  these  divisions 
were  abandoned  a  year  later  (Acts  of  i8g6,  chap. 
169).  The  most  recent  experiment  in  district  legis- 
lation is  in  North  Dakota.  During  the  present  year 
the  State  has  been  divided  into  two  districts,  with  a 
game  warden  in  charge  of  each,  for  administrative 
purposes,  but  the  close  seasons  and  other  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  game  are  still  uniform  through- 
out the  State. 

Tennessee  with  ninety-six  counties,  and  Virginia  with 
ninety-nine,  formerly  had  separate  game  laws  for  each 
county,  and  so  numerovis  did  these  laws  become  that  a 
year  ago  in  these  two  States,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina,  they  outnumbered  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  condition  is  chaotic  and  defeats 
practical  protection.  The  varied  restrictions  are  so 
great  in  number  that  they  are  known  to  comparatively 
few,  and  enforcement  is  almost  impossible,  even  in 
such  important  matters,  as  shipment  and  sale.  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina  still  retain  this  system,  but 
during  the  present  year  both  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
have  abandoned  it  and  have  enacted  laws  that  are 
uniform  throughout  the  State. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  each 
State  considered  separately,  but  in  those  of  adjoining 
States.  This  is  shown  by  the  movement  in  favor  of 
abolishing  spring  shooting  by  closing  the  season  on 
the  I  St  of  January;  prohibiting  the  sale  of  woodcock, 
grouse,  and  quail  taken  in  the  State,  now  adopted  by 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York;  licensing  hunting  by  residents,  prevalent  in 
twelve  States,  chiefly  in  the  northwest,  and  by  non-resi- 
dents, prevalent  in  two-thirds  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada;  adopting  a  practi- 
cally uniform  law  protecting  non-game  birds,  now  in 
force  in  twenty-seven  States;  and  prohibiting  the 
export  of  game,  effective  in  all  but  two  of  the  States. 
Thus  in  certain  directions  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  in  adjoin- 
ing States,  which  may  in  time  result  in  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Charles  Hallock  in 
1897,  which  was  to  divide  the  United  States  into  three 
concessions,  in  each  of  which  the  laws  were  to  be  as 
imiform  as  possible.  In  this  connection  mention 
sirnild  be  made  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Can- 
adian Provinces,  which  recognizes  tlie  importance  not 
only  of  State  but  of  international  uniformity. 
Ontario  in  1900  adopted  a  statute  providing  that 
wlicn  protection  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  extended 
to  any  migratory  game  bird  in  any  two  or  more 
States  lying  south  of  Ontario,  one  of  which  is  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  or  Michigan,  the  Lieutenant 
Govcrnor-in-Council  may  extend  protection  to  such 
l)ird  for  the  same  period  during  which  it  is  protected 
in  the  States.  Further  than  this,  the  Canadian 
Provinces  represented  in  the  North  American  Fish 
and  Came  Protective  Association  are  as  far  as 
possible  conforming  their  seasons  to  those  of 
adjoining  States. 

So  strong  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  uniform  laws 
that  in  some  States  the  principal  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  constitutions.  Thus  the  constitutions  of  Colo- 
rado,   Illinois,    Kentucky,    Nebraska,    and    North    Da- 
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kota  specifically  prohibit  local  fish  and  game  legisla- 
tion; those  of  Montana,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  ten  other 
States  forbid  it  under  the  general  prohibition  of  local 
legislation;  and  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1886 
(24  Stat.  L.,  170),  expressly  prohibits  it  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. In  all,  eighteen  States  and  Territories  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  are  at  present 
restrained  from  enacting  such  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  twenty-seven  States,  while  not 
■denying  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws, 
in  most  cases  do  not  favor  their  enactment.  Provisions 
affirmatively  authorizing  local  game  laws  are  found 
only  in  the  constitution  of  California  (adopted  in 
1902),  of  Tennessee  (adopted  in  1896),  and  of  Texas 
(adopted  in  1876),  and  it  is  significant  that  California 
has  as  yet  taken  no  action  under  her  amendment,  while 
toth  Tennessee  and  Texas  have  abandoned  the  policy 
of  local  legislation.  At  present  local  game  laws 
prevail  in  only  three  or  four  States — Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  possibly  Alabama.  In  Mary- 
land and  North   Carolina  almost  every  county  has   its 


been  papular  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  States  of  large  area,  or  those  which  have  varied 
topographic  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  a  gen- 
eral statute  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  sections  of 
the  State.  If  certain  kinds  of  game,  especially  non- 
migratory  species,  have  become  rare  in  some  locali- 
ties, or  if  foreign  species  have  been  introduced,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  extend  protecfion  to  them  for  a 
term  of  years  without  including  other  sections.  Thus 
in  New  Hampshire  deer  are  scarce  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  and  are  consequently  protected  at  all  sea- 
sons, while  in  two  or  three  counties  they  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  warrant  a  short  open  season.  The 
success  of  the  introduction  of  Mongolian  pheasants 
depends  upon  the  protection  which  can  be  given  the 
birds  until  they  obtain  a  foothold  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings, but  when  they  have  become  abundant,  as 
in  western  Oregon,  an  open  season  may  be  established 
with  advantage  in  some  counties  while  continuous 
protection  is  still  necessary  in  others.  A  third  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  local 
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■own  law,  and  in  Mississippi  game  protection  has  been 
entrusted  to  county  boards  of  supervisors  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1871,  although  the 
State  subsequently,  in  1876,  enacted  a  general  law  con- 
taining a  few  provisions.  In  a  few  other  States  local 
legislation  is  in  force  to  a  limited  extent.  In  New 
York  special  seasons  have  been  established  for  Long 
Island  and  certain  counties  in  various  parts  of  the 
State;  in  Oregon,  for  the  regions  east  and  west  of 
the  Cascades:  in  Virginia,  for  those  east  and  west 
•of  the  Blue  Ridge;  in  Kansas,  for  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State;  and  for  a  few  counties  or  for  certain 
Jvinds  of  game,  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
South   Carolina,   Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    LOCAL    LEGISLATION. 

Local     game     laws     undoubtedly     have    certain     ad- 
vantages over  general   laws,   and   for  this  reason  have 


game  law  can  be  passed,  so  that  changes  may  be  made 
when  necessary,  and  defects  corrected  as  they  become 
apparent. 

Local  game  protection  is  undoubtedly  more  flexible 
than  any  other,  but  the  demand  for  it  has  in  view 
chiefly  the  regulation  of  seasons.  It  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  open  and  close  seasons 
is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  modern  game  legis- 
lation, which  in  reality  comprises  four  important  gen- 
eral subjects:  (i)  Laws  regulating  the  time  of  capture 
of  game  by  fixing  open  and  close  seasons;  (2)  those 
restricting  methods  of  capture  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
nets,  traps,  swivel  guns,  steam  launches,  etc.;  (3)  those 
regulating  the  purposes  for  which  game  may  be  cap- 
tured by  prohibiting  market  huntin'g,  sale,  shipment  out 
of  the  State,  etc.;  (4)  those  relating  to  enforcement 
of  game  laws,  organization  of  fish  and  game  com- 
missions, regulation  of  game  preserves,  employment 
of  wardens,  provisions  for  a  game  protection  fund, 
for  enforcing  the  laws,  etc.     While  there  is  some  rea- 
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son  for  seeking  local  legislation  for  the  first  group, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  numerous  other  provisions 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  insec- 
tivorous birds,  should  not  be  uniform  throughout  the 
State;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  why 
they  should  be  the  same  in  all  counties. 

DISADVANTAGES   OF   LOCAL   LEGISLATION. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  local  legislation,  it  is  apparent  that  local  laws  have 
come  into  existence  in  two  ways — either  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  States  and  the  organization  of  new  counties, 
each  with  its  own  laws,  or  from  a  demand  for  special 
regulations   in    States  of  diverse  topography. 

But  whatever  the  advantages  of  local  legislation  may 
be,  they  are  more  than  offset  by  certain  disadvantages, 
which  may  be  defined  as  (i)  needless  expense  in  enact- 
ment and  publication;  (2)  confusion  due  to  numerous 
regulations,  subject  to  frequent  amendment;  (3)  im- 
possibility of  enforcing  unstable  or  conflicting  regula- 
tions of  adjoining  counties. 

The  expense  of  enacting  and  publishing  local  laws  is 
no  inconsiderable  item.  In  North  Carolina,  in  1901, 
thirty-eight  game  laws  were  enacted,  and  in  1903  no 
less  than  fifty-four — an  average  of  one  for  nearly 
every  day  in  which  the  legislation  remained  in  ses- 
sion, and  more  than  should  have  been  necessary  for  all 
the  States  in  the  Union.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  is  simply  the  record  of  acts  approved  and  not 
that  of  the  much  greater  number  of  bills  introduced, 
and  that  each  bill  is  read  several  times  in  House  and 
Senate  and  referred  to  committees  before  final  passage, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  much  valuable  time  of  the 
legislature  is  taken  up  in  simply  passing  restrictions 
that  relate  to  killing  a  few  birds  in  certain  counties, 
and  are  likely  to  be  changed  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  official  compilation  of  existing  fish  and  game  laws 
of  Maryland  fills  more  than  100  pages  of  fine  print, 
while  the  corresponding  compilation  of  the  laws  of 
California,  printed  in  full,  fills  but  forty  pages  some- 
what smaller  in  size.  So  serious  is  the  burden  of  local 
legislation,  even  in  New  York,  that  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  special  consideration  in  the  last  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  governor.  In  order  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  this  item  it  was  suggested  that  questions  of  fish 
and  game  protection  should  be  regulated  to  the  boards 
of  county  supervisors,  but  this  suggestion,  which  im- 
plied a  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  fifty  years  ago, 
failed  to  meet  with  approval. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  local  legislation  is  well 
shown  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Maryland,  with  twenty-three  counties  and  a  total  area 
of  only  one-thirteenth  that  of  California,  has  at  pres- 
ent thirteen  different  close  seasons  for  quail.  North 
Carolina,  with  an  area  one-third  that  of  California, 
has  no  less  than  nineteen.  These  seasons,  it  should 
be  remembered,  apply  to  only  one  of  several  kinds  of 
game  protected  in  the  State,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  regulations  now  in  force  is  very  great.  North  Car- 
olina, since  1883,  when  the  last  code  was  published, 
has  been  constantly  amending  her  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  in  the  intervening  twenty  years  lias  enacted  sev- 
eral hundred  changes,  so  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  any  one  without  a  complete  set  of  the  statutes 
to  ascertain  what  the  existing  game  law  is  even  in  his 
own  county.  If  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  not 
known,  effective  enforcement  can  hardly  be  expected. 
Moreover  experience  has  sliown  that  under  certain 
circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  a  game 
law  when  the  violation  is  committed  by  a  friend  or 
neighbor  of  the  warden.  To  meet  such  contingencies, 
provision  should  be  made  for  transferring  an  officer 
who  is  free  from  local  friendships  and  prejudices  from 
another  part  of  the  State;  but  this  is  impossible  if 
each  county  is  under  a  separate  and  distinct  admin- 
istration. Moreover,  if  tlie  best  results  are  to  be 
attained,    all    local    wardens    and    deputies    should    be 


under  the  direction  of  some  one  State  officer  or  com- 
mission, and  not  under  that  of  local  boards  of  super- 
visors, so  that  the  advantage  of  a  stronger  and  more 
effective  organization  may  be  secured. 

THE    CALIFORNIA     CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENT. 

Neither  in  the  original  constitutional  of  1S49  nor  in 
the  constitution  of  1879  did  California  incorporate  any 
direct  prohibition  against  local  fish  and  game  legis- 
tion,  and  from  the  passage  of  the  first  law  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  legislature  has  at  various  times  rec- 
ognized the  demand  for  local  laws.  Under  the  County 
Government  Act  of  1897,  however,  such  legislation 
was  surrounded  with  wise  restrictions.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  relating  to  fish  and  game,  which 
reads: 

Article  IV,  Section  25^- — "  The  Legislature  may 
provide  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  fish  and 
game  districts,  and  may  enact  such  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  game  therein  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  the  respective  districts. 

apparently  grants  no  new  powers,  but  merely  author- 
izes action  which  has  hitherto  been  impossible  but 
which  has  not  thus  far  received  the  approval  either 
of  the  State  Commission  or  of  the  more  conservative 
sportsman,  who  realizes  its  full  effects. 

While  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  this  amendment  to  divide  the  State  into  a  few  dis- 
tricts of  similar  topographic  or  climatic  conditions, 
and  thvis  provide  suitable  open  seasans  for  widely  sep- 
arated localities,  authority  has  been  granted  for  going 
very  much  further.  The  provision  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  constitutions  of  any  other  State  except 
those  of  Tennessee  and  Texas,  already  referred  to. 
No  limitation  is  placed  on  the  number  of  districts 
which  may  be  created,  and  no  restriction  of  any  kind 
on  the  legislation  which  may  be  enacted.  It  is  pos- 
sible not  only  to  organize  separate  districts  for  each 
county  in  the  State  and  to  pass  special  laws  for  them, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  fifty-seven  separate  game 
laws,  but  single  townships  can  be  organized  into  local 
game  districts  with  special  laws.  It  is  even  conceiv- 
able that  a  group  of  individuals  might  acquire  title 
to  a  lake  or  to  Certain  land  suitable  for  a  preserve  and 
succeed  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a 
special  game  district  for  this  preserve,  with  such 
liberal  regulations  and  long  open  season  that  shooting 
could  be  enjoyed  throughout  most  of  the  year.  Such 
action  would  inevitably  result  in  the  rapid  depletion 
of  game  in  the  surrounding  region,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  migratory  shore  birds  and  waterfowl,  and 
would  almost  completely  nullify  any  efforts  at  protec- 
tion in  adjoining  districts.  Under  such  an  extreme 
case  class  legislation  of  the  worst  type  would  result. 
While  such  a  condition  is  improbable  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, and  the  annals  of  game  protection  in  other 
.States  unfortunately  show  how  far  the  game  preserve 
idea  can  be  perverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose 
under  the  dictates  of  selfish  or  unscrupulous  persons. 
In  short,  tlie  districting  scheme  may  he  carried  so  far 
as  not  only  to  introduce  confusion  in  the  game  laws, 
but  to  make  their  enforcement  almost  impossible,  and 
to  grant  privileges  to  certain  localities  or  individuals 
which  would  result  in  injustice  to  the  citizei.s  at  large. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  demand  for  districting  the  State  is  undoubtedly 
strong  in  certain  quarters,  and  on  its  face  it  may 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  justified;  but  the  evil  results 
of  such  .iction  can  be  clearly  seen  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  local  legislation,  just  out- 
lined. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Tennessee,  with  a 
precisely  similar  constitutional  amendment,  after  an 
experience  of  seven  years,  and  Texas  after  an  experi- 
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ence  of  twenty-seven  years,  have  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  system  of  game  districts. 

The  constitutional  amendment  of  1902  was  evidently 
adopted  in  response  to  a  sentiment  that  uniformity  in 
close  seasons  for  game  was  out  of  the  question  in  a 
State  like  California,  700  miles  in  length  extending 
through  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  with  va- 
ried climatic  conditions  existing  along  the  coast,  in 
the  hot  interior  valleys  and  deserts,  and  on  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  its  mountains,  nearly  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  that  to  meet  the  difficulty 
the  State  should  be  divided  into  districts.  It  is  not 
contended  that  the  same  conditions  liold  for  capture 
of  game  in  the  redwoods  about  Humboldt  Bay  and  on 
the  Colorado  desert,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  San 
Joaquin  \'alley  and  on  the  summits  of  the  Sierras; 
but  in  the  contention  that  each  of  these  sections  of  the 
State  should  have  separate  and  distinct  laws  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  game  protection  are 
entirely   lost   sight   of. 

Game  protection  originally  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  prohibitions  of  killing  of  a  few  animals  and 
birds  during  the  period  of  reproduction,  and  the  open 
seasons,  which  began  as  soon  as  game  had  reached 
maturity,  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  breed- 
ing season  in  the  following  spring.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  methods  by  which  game  was  captured, 
and  restrictions  against  sale  or  export,  or  provisions 
for  enforcing  the  laws  were  almost  unknown.  With 
the  increase  of  hunting,  the  improvement  in  firearms, 
the  adoption  of  breech-loading  guns,  smokeless  powder, 
long-range  rifles  and  "  pump  guns  "  additional  restric- 
tions formerly  unnecessary  have  now  become  indis- 
pensable. It  is  no  longer  possible,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, to  permit  continuous  hunting  from  the  time 
game  reaches  maturity  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
breeding  season  without  almost  exterminating  a  given 
species  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Open  seasons 
have  therefore  been  materially  shortened,  in  some  cases 
to  only  a  few  weeks  in  length.  Thus  the  open  season 
for  quail  has  been  reduced  to  three  weeks  in  Ohio;  to 


thirty  days  in  Idaho,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  Onta- 
rio; and  to  sixty  days  in  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
case  of  big  game  the  restrictions  are  even  more  strin- 
gent. Long  Island  counties  allow  but  four  days  for 
hunting  deer;  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  three  weeks. 
The  question  of  the  time  of  the  ojsen  season,  there- 
fore, is  much  less  important  than  formerly,  and  brief 
open  seasons  may  be  made  early  or  late  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  or  other  reasons,  instead  of  beginning 
as  soon  as  the  species  reach  maturity,  as  was  formerly 
the  case. 

Never  before  has  California  had  more  comprehen- 
sive laws  for  game  and  never  have  they  been  better 
enforced.  The  progress  made  in  recent  years  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  any  action  which  may  introduce 
needless  confusion  and  perhaps  lead  to  abuses,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  accommodating  the  open  seasons  to 
the  needs  of  districts  in  which  diverse  conditions  pre- 
vail. That  some  flexibility  is  indispensable  is  evident, 
but  this  flexibility  already  exists  in  the  provisions  of 
the  County  Government  Act.  It  should  be  possible 
to  modify  the  close  seasons  under  the  general  law  so 
that  they  will  fit  fairly  well  the  needs  of  different 
sections  of  the  State.  They  may  perhaps  be  made 
somewhat  longer  than  would  be  deemed  prudent  un- 
less safeguarded  by  provisions  establishing  bag  lim- 
its and  prohibiting  market  hunting,  sale  and  export, 
but  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  months  or  weeks, 
within  prescribed  limits,  which  more  nearly  suit  their 
needs,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  counties. 

Amendment  of  the  game  laws  should  not  be  hasty 
or  ill-considered.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  appreciate 
the  full  effect  or  the  possibilities  of  the  general  game 
law  of  1901,  which  may  perhaps  be_  modified  to  ad- 
vantage in  some  details.  But  not  until  the  present 
system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  pronounced  a 
failure  should  it  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  policy 
Vi'hich  offers  so  little  real  advantage,  and  which,  in 
the  light  of  experience  elsewhere,  will  result  in  uncer- 
tainty, confusion   and  disappointment. 


Photn  by  Dall  De  AVeesc. 
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OUR  GAME  LAW  AND  SOME  DESIRABLE  AMENDMENTS  OF  IT. 


By  Walter  R.  Welch. 


^■^■^HE  protection  of  California  game  and  fish  should 
'^"  '"^  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  any  interest  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  State,  whether  he 
be  farmer  or  sportsman.  It  is  only  of  late 
^'®  years  that  the  subject  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  pe.ople   for   their   serious  consideration. 

Casting  about  us,  we  find  that  thirty  of  our  States 
and  Territories  have,  in  whole  or  in  part,  forbid  the 
sale  of  game,  and  that  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and 
British  Columbia,  stringent  laws  have  been  passed, 
and  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  to  pre- 
serve their  game  and  enforce  their  laws. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  great  and  active 
interest  in  protecting  the  game  and  fish?  Why  should 
the  people  take  more  interest  in  their  game  and  fish 
to-day  than  they  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago?  Simply 
because  they  have  begun  to  realize  the  great  value  of 
this  grand  heritage  and  note  its  destruction,  and,  realiz- 
ing that  once  destroyed  it  would  take  years  and  years 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  to  replace  it, 
have  decided  that  prompt  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve what  we  have  left. 

To  the  farmer,  the  preservation  of  the  game  on  his 
farm  is  a  matter  of  more  serious  consideration  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Though  he  care  nothing  for 
hunting  himself,  he  may  derive  a  benefit  from  the 
game  on  his  farm,  provided  it  is  properly  preserved. 
He  will  find  a  knowledge  of  the  game  laws  and  their 
enforcement  valuable  in  several  ways:  The  game  will 
increase,  as  will  other  birds  protected  by  law,  which 
destroy  the  insects  which  injure  his  crops.    . 

The  privilege  of  hunting  on  the  farmer's  lands  is 
a  valuable  asset,  which  may  be  made  to  pay  his 
taxes  or  a  neat  sum  in  a  cash  return.  In  many 
localities  in  California  to-day,  good  returns  are  de- 
rived from  what  the  farmer  receives  from  sportsmen 
for  the  privilege  of  shooting  on  his  lands;  besides 
he  is  able  to  keep  irresponsible  persons  off  his  farm, 
protect  his  stock  and  fences  from  injury,  and  prevent 
shooting  out   of  season. 

Some  would  say,  "  You  are  advocating  a  law  for  the 
rich,  and  those  favored  few  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  shooting."  Not  so.  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  wild,  uninclosed.  and  gov- 
ernment land  in  this  State  upon  which  all  may  sli  wt. 
This  privilege  is  extended  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  they  need  ask  no  one  for  the  privilege  to  shoot, 
fish,  or  camp  thereon;  all  that  is  required  of  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  that  they 
obey  the  laws  enacted  with  a  view  of  protecting  the 
game  and  fish  to  be  found  therein,  in  order  that  its 
supply  may  be  perpetuated. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  which  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  destruction  of  our  game  is  the 
privilege  that  has  heretofore  been  granted  to  sell 
game.  This  privilege  entices  the  market-hunter  to  go 
afield  every  day  of  the  open  season  and  shoot  from 
daylight  until  dark  and  from  dark  until  daylight  for 
the  few  dollars  the  game  may  bring  him  in  the 
markets  of  the   large  cities. 

According  to  decisions  of  our  highest  courts,  "  Game 
is  the  property  of  the  people  and  the  State  in  their 
collective  sovereign  capacity,"  and  therefore,  like  all 
other  public  property,  it  should  be  protected  for  the 
public  good  by  wise  and  just  laws;  for,  under  proper 
management  it  would  become  coupled   with  our  great 


forest  reserves,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the 
State,  and  may  be  developed  into  a  revenue.  Its 
chief  value  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it  may  bring  in 
the  markets  or  to  the  hunter  in  dollars  and  cents  as  in 
the  benefits  it  confers  on  the  people  at  large  by 
furnishing  them  a  means  of  recreation  and  health. 
As  a  rule,  people  in  the  pursuit  of  game  or  fish  spend 
far  more  than  the  value  of  the  game  or  fish  they  kill, 
and,  becoming  familiar  with  some  particular  locality- 
in  which  they  find  their  favorite  sport,  locate  there 
permanently,  the  natural  resources  of  this  particular 
locality,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  practi- 
cally unknown,  having  been  brought  to  their  notice  in 
the  combined  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  game. 

Maine  offers  an  example  of  the  benefits  which  a. 
State  may  derive  by  properly  protecting  her  game  and 
fish.  She  now  estimates  that  upwards  of  $6,ooo,ooo- 
is  spent  annually  within  her  borders  by  sportsmen 
from  outside  States  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  contribute  sums  of 
money  to  advertise  the  attractions  of  this  State  or 
some  county  in  it.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  any  State  or  county  is  its  supply  of  game  and  fish, 
and  this  attraction  will  cause  the  average  man  tO' 
visit  and  locate  in  the  well-supplied  game  locality  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

To  secure  these  benefits  special  laws  are  necessary; 
for,  without  such  laws  game  would  soon  be  extermi- 
nated. But,  in  order  to  secure  their  strict  enforce- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  generally- 
understood  and  supported  by  public  sentiment,  other- 
wise they  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
enactment. 

The  most  difficult  problem  to  cope  with  in  this- 
State  is  that  which  relates  to  the  sale  of  game.  A* 
heretofore  mentioned,  thirty  States  in  the  Union, 
after  carefully  considering  the  subject,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  the  sale  of  game,  and  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  as  well  as  the  Provinces  of  Canada 
and  British  Columbia,  have  placed  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  game  birds  or  animals  that  one  may  take 
in  one  day  or  year. 

The  sale  of  game  places  a  bounty  on  its  head  for 
its  destruction,  the  same  as  a  bounty  paid  by  a  State- 
or  county  on  the  scalp  of  a  coyote,  or  other  animal  or 
bird    that  the  people  may  wish  to  have  exterminated. 

The  sale  of  game  does  not  affect  the  members  or 
owners  of  large  private  shooting  preserves,  or  the  own- 
ers of  land  where  shooting  is  prohibited,  but  it  does 
affect  us,  the  members  of  one  of  the  greatest  sports- 
men's clubs  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  world.  The 
sportsman  who  belongs  to  no  private  preserve  club, 
the  sportsman  who  owns  no  land,  the  sportsman  who- 
depends  upon  the  wild,  uninclosed,  and  government 
lands  to  be  found  in  this  State  as  his  preserve,  is  the 
only  one  whose  game  suffers  by  permitting  game  to 
be   sold. 

A  very  crrroneous  understanding  of  our  present 
game  law  prevails  today  in  this  State.  The  general 
impression  is  that  the  non-sale  of  game  and  limiting 
the  bag  favors  the  rich.  This  is  not  so.  The  non-sale 
of  game  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  poor  and  middle 
classes,  for  the  poor  never  buy  game.  All  the  game 
ever  enjoyed  by  the  poor  is  what  they  thenrsolvcs  take 
in  the  field,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  supply  ot 
game,  the  greater  are  their  chances  of  securing  their 
share  of  it;  and,   as  the  non-sale  of  game  is  supposed 
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to  insure  a  greater  supply,  tlierefore  are  the  poor  to 
be  benefited.  As  our  laws  are  supposed  to  work  the 
"  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  this  rule 
should  apply  in  this  case. 

Let  us  consider  the  private  preserves  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  that  a  few  gentlemen  have  secured  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sports  to  be  found  afield 
with  rod  and  gun.  We  find  the  ponds  have  been 
baited  for  the  ducks,  and  that  the  game  birds  and 
animals  have  been  cared  for  as  well;  we  find  that 
men  are  employed  to  keep  off  poachers  and  destroy 
the  "  varments  "  that  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  game,  and  to  take  care  generally  of  the  game 
and  fish  to  be  found  on  the  preserve,  and  see  that 
they  are  not  disturbed  or  molested  during  the  breeding 
season. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  by-laws  of  these 
clubs.  We  find  that  it  costs  a  neat  sum  per  annum  , 
to  be  a  member,  and  that  the  membership  is  limited 
to  say  thirty;  we  find  that  any  member  who  violates 
any  of  the  State  laws  relative  to  the  protection  of 
game  on  the  preserve  is  subject  to  heavy  fine  or 
expulsion  from  the  club;  we  find  that  some  of  the 
seasons  for  some  of  the  game  or  fish  to  be  found  on 
the  preserve  have  been  made  shorter  than  the  State 
law,  and  that  a  limit  has  been  placed,  not  only  on 
the  number  of  fish  or  game  one  may  take  in  one  day, 
but  also  that  he  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
days  per  week  or  month  that  he  is  entitled  to  shoot 
on  this  preserve,  and  that  he  sell  no  game  killed  on 
the  preserve  under  penalty  of  fine  or  expulsion. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  the  membership  roll  full,  and 
names  on  the  waiting  list  anxious  to  become  members. 

Let  us  similarly  consider  otir  game  and  fish  preserves 
— for  I  maintain  that  our  citizenship  makes  us  members 
to  one  of  the  greatest  game  and  fish  preserves  in  the 
world.  We  find  that  this  great  preserve  of  ours  is 
about  750  miles  long  by  300  miles  wide,  and  embrac- 
ing in  it  are  155,980  square  miles  of  land,  equalling 
99,827,200  acres  of  fields  and  streams. 

Let  us  give  a  thought  to  our  great  lakes,  our  great 
rivers  and  bays,  our  timber-clad  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys,  all  of  which  should  be  full  of  fish 
and  game,  and  let  us  realize  that  each  one  of  us,  be 
lie  rich  or  poor,  is  a  member  of  this  great  game  and 
fish  preserve.  Were  we  to  turn  to  our  membership 
list,  we  would  find  that  we  have  enrolled  upon  it 
nearly  1,500,000  members,  and  that  the  members  of 
this  great  game  and  fish  preserve  of  ours  are  quite 
wealthy,  their  total  wealth  aggregating  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $1,290,750,465.  We  find  that  we  became 
possessed  of  this  great  game  and  fish  preserve  on 
September  9,  1849,  but  not  until  1871  did  we  take 
interest  enough  in  the  value  of  our  game  and  fish  to 
attempt  to  preserve  or  protect  same,  and  not  until 
March,  1900,  was  anything  done  in  a  practical  way 
toward   such   preservation. 

Notwithstanding  our  great  wealth,  we  find  that  we 
have  appropriated  only  the  paltry  sum  of  $7,500  per 
annum  for  the  purpose  of  patroling  the  fields  and 
-streams  and  protecting  the  game  in  this  great  game 
preserve  of  ours.  We  find  that  our  game  has  been 
■sadly  neglected  and  overlooked,  and  that  it  is  fast 
•disappearing. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  with  the  sum  of  only 
:$7,5oo  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  patroling  a 
State  as  large  as  is  California,  very  little  of  that 
which  should  be,  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  people 
should  see  to  it  that  the  next  Legislature  make  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per  annum  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  patroling  the  State  and 
strictly  enforcing  the  laws  relative  to  the  protection  of 
game  and  game  fish  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
The  mountain  districts  and  remote  parts  of  this 
State  should  receive  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
it  has  ever  been  possible  heretofore  to  give  them, 
owing  to  the  limited  and  small  amount  set  aside  for 
.that   purpose. 


I  have  often  been  requested  to  express  my  views  as 
to  what  changes  are  necessary  in  our  present  system 
of  game  laws — as  the  time  has  arrived  when  some 
changes  should  be  made  in  order  to  give,  our  game 
better  protection.  From  an  e.Kperience  gained  afield 
with  rod  and  gun  in  this  State  for  many  years,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  it  is  the  real  intention  and  desire  of 
the  people  to  protect  and  preserve  tlieir  game  in  order 
that  the  present  supply  may  be  perpetuated,  then  the 
sale  of  all  game  should  be  by  the  next  Legislature 
prohibited — for  there  is  no  agency  so  well  calculated 
to   protect   game   as   to   prohibit   its   sale. 

Each  bird  or  animal  shot  for  food  or  sport,  of  every 
kind  and  character,  should  have  a  close  season  placed 
upon  it  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  other  and  perhaps  more  valuable  game. 

A  reasonable  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  all  the  game  birds  or  animals  that  can  be  legally 
taken  or  possessed  in  one  day  or  year. 

A  law  should  be  enacted,  providing  that  every 
person  desiring  to  shoot  deer  in  this  State  should 
first  procure  from  the  proper  authority  three  tags — in 
duplicate — at  a  cost  of  say,  50  cents,  and  be  com- 
pelled by  law  upon  killing  a  deer  to  cancel  one  tag 
by  fastening  the  tag  to  the  deer  and  detaching  the 
duplicate  and  forwarding  same  to  the  State  Game 
Commission,  together  with  the  information  as  to  the 
date  and  place  of  the  killing.  By  this  system  a  small 
revenue  could  be  derived  by  the  State — besides  the 
valuable  information  as  to  when,  where,  by  whom, 
and  how  many  deer  had  been  killed  in  the  State  each 
year.  A  law  should  be  passed  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  license  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  in 
this  State.  This  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  in  this 
State  providing  that  every  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  pay  a  license  of  not  less  than  $25 
per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  in  this  State 
and  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  that  all  persons 
hunting  in  counties  other  than  the  county  in  which 
they  reside,  pay  a  license  of  50  cents  per  annum 
for  each  county  in  which  they  desire  to  hunt  outside 
of  the  county  in  which  they  reside. 

This  system  of  license  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  last  year  that 
State  derived  a  revenue  of  $80,000  for  the  protection 
of  its  game  from  that  system  alone. 

This  system  of  license  would  work  no  great  hard- 
ship or  expense  to  the  sportsmen  of  this  State,  but  it 
would  be  the  means  of  deriving  quite  a  revenue  to 
the  State,  which  could  be  applied  to  patroling  the 
State  and  protecting  the  game,  besides  it  would  be 
the  means  of  keeping  the  non-tax  paying  foreigner 
and  irresponsible  persons  out  of  the  field,  which  would 
mean  a  great  deal  toward  the  protection  of  our  game. 

Should  it  be  deemed  unwise  at  this  time  to  stop 
the  sale  of  all  game,  then  I  would  suggest  that  a 
law  be  passed  compelling  all  persons  who  desire  to 
resell  game  to  pay  a  license  for  that  business,  and 
that  they  be  compelled  by  law  to  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  all  game  received  by  them,  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  the  number 
and  kind  of  game,  and  that  they  file  each  month  with 
the  Game  Commissioner  a  detailed  report  containing 
this  important  information,  which  would  be  valuable  in 
many  ways. 

The  open  and  close  seasons  as  they  exist  under  our 
present  game  law  are,  I  think,  about  as  near  correct 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The  penalties  for 
violating  any  of  these  laws  should  be  made  severe, 
thus  removing  any  inducement  to  violate  them  and 
the  appointment  of  wardens  to  execute  these  laws 
should  not  be  influenced  by  politics  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  fill  such  positions  should  be  m.en  known 
to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  game  and  fish  to 
be  found  in  this  State,  and  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
its    protection.      The    time    has    arrived    in    this    State 
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when    stringent   laws    are   required    and    are   necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  game. 

These  laws  should  be  carefully  drawn  and  con- 
sidered before  their  passage,  but  once  passed  they 
should  be  srictly  and  vigilantly  enforced,  otherwise 
the  passage  of  our  game  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  to 
be  chronicled. 


DUCKS  ARE  GROWING   SC.\RCER. 

ITH  the  exception  of  a  few  localities 
where  an  abundance  of  natural  or  bait- 
ing feed  causes  them  to  gather,  ducks 
this  season  show  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  numbers.  This  is  not  at  all  strange. 
On  the  contrary,  this  constant  decrease  is  only  what 
we  must  expect  under  existing  conditions.  The  popu- 
lation of  California  is  about  one  and  a  half  millions. 
Of  this,  700,000  may  be  termed  urban,  while  the  other 
800,000  are  country  residents  and  inhabitants  of  the 
small  country  towns,  and  may  properly  be  termed 
rural.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  reasonably  close 
estimate  of  the  number  of  ducks  consumed  by  the 
urban  population  of  the  State.  The  sales  in  the  mar- 
kets and  those  killed  by  the  sportsmen  of  the  cities 
amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  2,500,000.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  large  sections  of  the  State  where  but  few 
ducks  are  to  be  found  we  will  divide  the  800,000  rural 
residents  into  halves.  One-half  of  these  reside  where 
ducks  are  quite  plentiful  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  will  average  two  birds  each  per  month  during 
the  open  season,  or  a  total  of  3,200,000.  Inasmuch  as 
the  average  consumption  of  the  urban  residents  is 
seven-eighths  of  a  duck  per  month  it  will  be  a  low 
estimate  to  figure  the  other  half  of  the  rural  citizens 
at  the  same  ratio,  which  will  give  1,400,000  more; 
making  a  grand  total  of  7,100,000  as  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  these  birds.  With  this  annual  drain,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  there  must  be  a  more  rapid  de- 
crease in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past 
when  the  supply  was  much  greater  than  at  the  present 
and  the  yearly  slaughter  was  much  less.  The  argu- 
ment that  ducks  are  migratory  and  that,  therefore,  the 
number  killed  does  not  affect  the  supply,  is  falla- 
cious. A  dead  duck  breeds  neither  here  nor  else- 
where. Besides,  migratory  birds  always  migrate  to 
and  from  the  same  localities.  The  cinnamon  teal 
(Anas  cyanoptera)  is  quite  plentiful  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  is  rarely  seen  in  the  central  portions  and 
never  in  the  far  northern.  The  fulvus  tree  duck 
(Dendrocygna  fulva)  rarely  comes  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco,  although  it  is  abundant  in  Mexico  and 
.\rizona,  and  quite  often  is  seen  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. The  dusky  duck  (Anas  obscura)  is  common  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  but  is  unknown 
farther  west.  The  Florida  black  duck  (Anas  fulvi- 
gtila)  ranges  from  Florida  to  Louisiana,  but  is  rarely 
found  further  north  than  these  States.  Tlie  blue- 
winged  teal  (Anas  discors)  is  common  all  aling  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  same  is  true  of  the  American  golden  eye 
(Glaucionctta  Americana),  while  its  cousin,  Barrow's 
golden  eye  (Glaucionctta  islandica),  breeds  on  the 
main  land  and  migrates  to  the  Pacific  islands.  The 
old  squaw  (Clangula  hyemalis),  the  harlc<iuin  duck 
(Histrioniciis  histrionicus).  and  the  American  scoter 
(Oidcmia  Americana)  are  all  common  on  the  Atlantic, 
but  are  rarely  ever  seen  on  the  Pacific.  Tlie  ducks 
which  return  to  us  in  the  fall  are  the  same  liirds  which 
left  us  in  the  spring,  returning  with  their  young  to 
their  same  old  haunts.  Our  only  source  of  supply  are 
those  which  we  allow  each  spring  to  return  to  their 
breeding  grounds.  As  these  grow  less  and  less  from 
excessive  killing,  so  will  the  supply  diminish  upon 
each  recurring  fall.  No  bank  account  can  last  if  tlic 
annual    drafts    upon    it    are    greater    than    the    interest 


that  it  can  annually  earn.  No  game  supply  can  con- 
tinue if  the  number  killed  each  season  is  greater  than 
those  that  are  left  can  reproduce  in  the  next. 

The  preservation  of  this  splendid  food  supply  is  cer- 
tainly worth  serious  consideration.  These  ducks  will 
certainly  average  i  yi  pounds  each,  which  would  make 
the  consumption  10,650,000  pounds,  which — at  the 
price  of  mutton — would  be  worth  considerably  over 
$1,000,000.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  natural  re- 
source be  wiped  out  through  either  carelessness  or 
greed,  for  its  continuance  means  that  the  people  of  the 
State — so  long  as  it  does  continue — will  have  10,650,- 
000  pounds  of  some  of  the  other  products  of  their 
soil  and  labor  to  export  and  which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  consume  as  food  were  it  not  for  these  birds. 

We  then  have  before  us  the  problem  of  maintaining 
this  food  supply  for  years  to  come  for  the  benefits 
and  uses  of  the  whole  people  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. This  can  only  be  done  by  restricting  the  kill- 
ing to  such  numbers  as  those  that  are  left  can  repro- 
duce in  the  following  season.  By  such  means,  and 
such  only,  can  the  supply  be  continued.  The  preser- 
vation of  a  natural  resource  that  is  worth  annually  to 
the  State  over  a  million  dollars  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  good  citizen. 
We  have  been  careless  and  indifferent  too  long.  We 
have  lost  much  which  we  cannot  retrieve,  but  we  have 
much  left  which  we  can  preserve  by  intelligent  thought 
and  action. 


PROTECTION  WHICH  PROTECTS. 

If  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  to  follow  the 
enterprising  lead  of  the  celebrated  Browning  Brothers 
Co.  of  Ogden,  Utah,  the  great  problem  of  game  pro- 
tection would  be  resolved  into  simplicity  itself.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  reproduce  here  a  copy  of 
a  letter  recently  sent  by  Browning  Brothers  to  Mr. 
O.  A.  Slade  of  Lehi,  Utah,  tlie  text  of  which  ex- 
pounds the  best  doctrinal  sermon  on  game  protection 
that  we  have  ever  heard  preached.  The  heartiest  con- 
gratulations of  American  sportsmen  are  due  Messrs. 
Browning,   and   we  hasten   to  accord  ours: 

Ogden,   Utah.   December  2.    ioo3- 

O.  A.  Slade,  Esq.,  Lehi,  Utah — Dear  Sir:  We  are 
just  in  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  James  Batsen  for  blowing  up  fish  with  giant 
powder,  and  are  pleased  to  inclose  herewith  our  check 
for  $50,  the  reward  we  offer  for  any  person  con- 
victed  for  blowing  up   fish   with   giant   powder. 

We  believe  in  protecting  our  fish  and  game,  and 
when  people  violate  our  fish  and  game  laws  they  should 
be  prosecuted.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  give  you 
this  reward,  and  trust  the  conviction  of  Batsen  may  be 
a  warning  to  others.     We  are  yours  very  truly. 

Browning  Bros.  Co. 
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HOW  TO  KNOW  OUR  VENOMOUS  SNAKES. 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
PART  II. 


SHALL  now  give  a 
list  of  the  species  of 
Harlequin  or  Bead 
snakes  belonging  to 
our  fauna,  and  also 
indicate  the  species 
that  resemble  them 
in  the  matter  of 
their   coloration.. 

Professor  Cope  in 
his  invaluable  work 
on   the    crocidilians, 

lizards  and  snakes  recognizes  three  species 

of  Elaps;  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  common  Harlequin  snake  {Elaps 
fulvius).  "Ranges  from  North  Carolina 
(exclusive)  to  the  Tierra  Templada  of  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico."  Length  from  22 
to  28%  inches.  Transverse  bands  of  black 
and  red,  with  intermediate  yellow  ones. 

2.  Meek's  Bead  snake  (Elaps  distans). 
Florida,.  A  slender  form  with  very  narrow 
black  rings,  separated  with  wide  intervals. 
"  No  light  rings  separating  the  red  and  black 
ones." 

3.  The  Sonora  Coral  snake  (Elaps  euhryx- 
anthus).  Sonora  region,  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Liower  California.  A  vei'y  distin  :t  species. 
Small  head,  which  is  entirely  black  as  far 
as  tlie  angles  of  the  mouth.  According  to 
Cooe  "  Body  banded  alternately  with  black 
and  light  red,  separated  by  narrow  rings  of 
creamy  white,  all  the  bands  immaculate. 
First  broad  ring  behind  the  occiput  red  in- 
stead of  black  as  in  the  other  species." 

These  snakes  are  also  called  in  Florida 
"  Candy  stick,"  "  American  cobra,"  and  the 
"  Garter   snake."     They   are    gentle    snakes. 


not  easily  provoked  to  biting,  and  all  the 
more  dangerous  on  that  account.  It  is  said 
that  their  bite  is  quite  as  venomous  as  that 
of  a  rattler  or  a  moccasin.  Dr.  Einar  Loenn- 
berg  reports  several  deaths  of  persons  in 
Florida  following  an  Elaps  bite.  He  has 
written  interestingly  on  this  subject. 

It  is  in  the  genus  Lampropeltis,  or  the 
"  King  snakes,"  where  we  find  the  best  color 
imitators  of  the  Elapidine  species,  though  it 
is  not  altogether  confined  to  them,  as  the 
Osceola  snake  (Osceola  elapsoidea),  as  well 
as  "Le  Conte's  snake"  (Rhinocheilus  le- 
conti),  and  the  "Scarlet  snake"  (Cemo- 
phora  coccine),  all  possess  a  color  pattern 
more  or  less  like  to  one  assumed  by  the 
coral  snakes.  But  I  have  already  stated 
above  a  distinct  difference  in  this  particular 
by  means  of  which  the  representatives  of  the 
venomous  and  those  of  the  harmless  genera 
may  be  readily  distinguished. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  group  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  present  article,  and  I  must  pass 
to  their  consideration  at  once,  for  the  spe- 
cies are  numerous  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
important,  and  the  temptation  to  describe 
the  remarkable  venomous  shakes  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  very  great. 
Space  here,  however,  will  not  admit  of  this, 
and  I  am  compelled  thereby  to  restrict  my- 
self to  the  ophifauna  of  the  United  States. 

The  snakes  now  to  be  noticed  all  belong 
to  the  family  Crotalidre,  commonly  known 
in  the  books  as  the  "  Pit  Vipers."  This 
last  name  they  have  received  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  each  and  every  representative  of 
the  family  presents  upon  pither  side  of  the 
face  a  deep  and  well-circumscribed  pit.     It 
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is  found  somewhat  below  the  eye  and  nostril 
and  midway  between  them.  The  Crotalidcp 
are  the  only  snakes  that  possess  this  charac- 
ter, and  if  one  meets  with  a  snake  in  any 
part  of  the  world  having  a  deep  little  pit 
between  its  eyes  and  snout  it  may  at  once 
be  recognized  as  a  highly  dangerous  snake, 
and  if  a  big  one  its  bite  probably  fatal. 
Naturalists  have  largely  speculated  upon  the 
origin  and  uses  or  the  function  of  these 
peculiar  pits,  but  up  to  the  present  writing 
beyond  their  morphology  nothing  is  known 
upon  these  points.  It  offers  an  admirable 
field  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  our 
anatomists.  I  cannot  so  much  as  refer  to  all 
that  has  been  published  on  this  subject  for 
many  years  past. 

With  us  the  Crotalida;  include  the  deadly 
rattlesnakes,  the  moccasins  and  the  copper- 
heads, and  in  addition  to  the  "boreal  pits " 
just  referred  to  they  all  possess  another 
character  by  which  they  may  at  once  be 
"known  as  venomous  reptiles.  I  refer  of 
•course  to  .their  fangs,  found  upon  either  side 
of  the  upper  jaw  in  any  one  of  the  species. 
These  differ  very  markedly  from  the  fangs 
an  Elaps,  for  instead  of  being  permanently 
erect  they  are  movable,  much  larger  and 
more  curved.  To  be  sure  in  both  these  kinds 
of  snakes  the  fangs  are  set  in  the  maxillary 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  in  the  coral 
snakes  these  bones  are  immovable  upon  the 
ethers,  while  in  all  the  crotaline  types  the 
maxillanes  are  movable  and  readily  admit 
of  the  fangs  being  folded  backward  on  the 
palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  mechan- 
ism has  been  described  by  a  great  many 
naturalists,  anatomists  and  others.  But  an 
intelligent  description  of  it  occupies  many 
printed  pages  octavo  and  numbers  of  figures 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  lay  reader.  It  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  present  article, 
for  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  structure  of 
our  venomous  snakes,  but  rather  how  to 
know  them,  and  any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  about  them  recognizes  a  rattler 
or  a  moccasin  when  he  sees  it.  So  when  I 
say  that  one  of  them  has  large,  curved  and 
movable  fangs  In  the  upper  jaw  and  a  pit  in 
the  face  beyond  the  eye,  that  is  almost  enough. 
To  a  quick,  observing  person  that  would 
be  quite  enough,  and  such  a  one  would  nat- 
urally next  ask:  "How  many  crotaline  spe- 
cies do  we  have  in  this  country,  and  how  can 
-one  tell  them  apart?"     That  Is  just  what  I 


am  coming  to  in  a  moment,  but  before  doing 
so  it  will  be  as  well  to  briefly  note  a  few 
more  of  the  striking  characters  of  these 
highly  venomous  reptiles  of  ours.  From 
what  I  have  already  said  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  it  will  be  easily  appreciated  that 
if  we  took  three  perfect  heads  of  adult 
specimens  of  a  common  and  thoroughly 
harmless  snake,  one  of  an  Elaps  and  one  of 
a  rattlesnake  and  made  a  dental  impression 
in  soft  wax  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  palate,  when  the  functional  and  reserve 
fangs  of  the  rattler  were  erect,  the  patterns 
we  would  get  would  be  very  different.  In 
the  common  snake  we  would  simply  see  the 
curved  and  parallel  rows  of  tooth  punctures, 
the  latter  being  at  regular  distances  apart, 
and  the  impressions  all  of  nearly  the  same 
size;  in  the  Elaps  we  would  get  the  single 
fang  puncture  upon  either  side,  as  well  as 
the  impressions  made  by  the  teeth  of  the 
palate;  finally,  in  the  rattlesnake  we  would 
not  only  have  the  palatal  and  jaw  teeth  but 
the  anterior  ones  of  the  latter  would  be 
made  by  the  fangs — a  big  functional  one 
anteriorly  and  to  the  outer  side,  followed  by 
the  punctures  of  the  reserve  fangs,  each 
gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the  last  one, 
the  row  showing  a  slight  curvature  with  its 
convexity  facing  outward.  In  certain  cases 
the  knowledge  of  this  might  come  in  with 
advantage  in  diagnosis,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  Elaps  and  a  common  snake. 

Our  pit  vipers  of  the  rattlesnake  group 
possess  still  another  character  that  distin- 
guishes them  not  only  from  all  other  venom- 
ous snakes,  but  from  snakes  as  a  whole, 
both  harmless  and  poisonous  ones  the 
world  over.  In  other  words,  the  organ,  the 
so-called  rattle  is  quite  unique  with  the 
rattlers.  This  rattle  has  been  described  in 
many  works,  and  its  uses,  form  and  appear- 
ance is  so  well  known  by  every  one  at  all 
interested  in  or  likely  to  be  interested  in 
snakes  that  there  is  no  need  of  either  figur- 
ing or  describing  it  here. 

The  moccasins  and  the  copperheads  pos- 
sess no  rattle  at  the  extremity  of  the  tall, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  reptile  at  least 
the  extreme  point  of  the  tail  is  finished  off 
with  a  cap  of  no  great  size.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  would  be  noticed  by  the  non-expert 
observer  on  a  snake  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
The  "  lovial  pit "  beyond  the  eye  might  be 
sooner  noticed.     In  so  far  as  the  water  moc- 
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Fig.  6.  Pacific  Rattlesnake    (Crotalus  lucifer).     From  Baird's  Pacific  Railroad  Report. 

Fig.  7.  Horned   Rattlesnake    (Crotalus   cerastes).     From  Baird's  Report  Mex.  Boundary  Survey. 

Fig.  8.  Prairie  Rattlesnake    (Crotalus  confluentus) .     From  Baird's  Pacific  Railroad  Report. 

Fig.  9.  "Massasauga"    (Sistrurus   catenatus) .     After  Holbrook. 


so 
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Fig.  5.    COPPEEHEAD   (Ajici^trodon  contortrix). 
From  a  cast  in  United   States  National  Museum. 

casin  is  concerned  there  is  still  another 
■character  to  distinguish  it  from  the  com- 
mon water  snake  as  well  as  from  that  much 
dreaded  though  perfectly  harmless  species 
the  puff  adder,  or  hog-nose  snake  (Hetero- 
■don).  This  character  is  to  be  found  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  scales  on  the  under  side 
-of  the  tail,  the  tail  of  a  snake  being  that 
part  of  the  reptile  extending  from  the  vent 
to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  body.  Now 
these  scales  in  a  water  moccasin  on  its 
under  side  are  for  the  most  part  undivided 
in  the  middle  line,  though  some  of  them  are, 
especially  the  terminal  ones.  In  the  water 
•snake,  however,  and  in  the  hog-nose  adder 
they  are  all  thus  divided,  or  rather  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  from  vent  to  tip,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  as  though  single 
scales  had  been  divided  on  the  entire  under 
side  of  the  tail  by  a  median,  longitudinal 
zigzag  line. 

Now  the  points  I  have  enumerated  here 
are  ample  as  characters  to  distinguish  any 
-of  our  true  venomous  and  really  dangerous 
snakes  from  the  common  species  that  imi- 
tate them.  An  expert  can  identify  them 
in  nature  In  a  moment  if  he  gets  a  good  view 
of  the  specimen.  There  are  others  only 
slightly  familiar  with  snakes  who  are 
obliged  to  have  the  specimens  in  hand 
and  have  sufficient  time  to  recall  to 
mind  the  distinguishing  characters  of  a 
venomous  species;  still  others  need  not 
only  this  opportunity  but  a  text-book  on  the 
subject  before  them,  besides  finally  as  we 
pass  down  the  line  we  meet  with  that  great 


host  of  lay  people  upon  the  minds  of  whom 
neither  time  nor  text-books  nor  tuition  can 
make  the  faintest  impression.  To  them  all 
snakes  are  alike,  all  are  to  be  suspected, 
the  majority  of  them  are  deadly;  all  of  them 
can  "  charm  "  birds  and  chipmunks,  and  per- 
form any  number  of  other  occult  tricks,  and 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  this  latter  class  is 
to  kill  every  snake  that  one  meets  with  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  irrespective  of  color  or 
other  characters  and  characteristics.  Any 
attempt  to  instruct  such  people  is  altogether 
futile,  and  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
to  keep  out  of  the  woods  and  off  the  prairies 
where  snakes  abound.  Any  number  of  good 
drawings,  and  no  end  of  lucid  chapters  on 
identification  can  ever  serve  them  the  least 
bit.  They  live  beyond  the  pale  of  argument 
and  belong  to  the  army  of  the  great  impos- 
sible. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  Cro- 
talidce  of  the  United  States,  and  ignoring 
those  found  south  of  the  Mexican  boundary 
line,  we  meet  with  one  genus  of  moccasins 
and  two  genera  of  rattlesnakes — the  first 
containing  two  species  and  the  latter — taken 
together  species  and  subspecies  —  equal 
twenty-three  at  the  present  writing  so  far 
as  I  am  familiar  with  them.  Others  may 
have  been  described  within  the  last  year  or 
two  that  have  not  been  brought  to  my  no- 
tice. 

The  following  list  I  have  drawn  up  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with  the  number  of  these 
snakes: 

UNITED  STATES  CROTALIDAE. 

Three  genera,  namely:  1.  Ancistrodon 
(water  moccasin,  copperhead).  2.  Sistru- 
rus  (the  ground  rattlesnakes).  3.  Crotalus 
(the  true  rattlesnakes). 

Ancist7odon. 
1.  Ancistrodon     piscivorus.       The     water 
moccasin.     (See  initial  cut  to  Part  II.).     2. 
A.   contortrix.     The   copperhead.      (See   fig. 
5.) 

Sistrurtis. 
1.  Sistrurus  viiliarius.   The  ground  rattle- 
snake.    (See  fig.  2.)     2.  S.  catenatus.     The 
Massasauga.     (See  fig.  9.)  3.  S.  c.  edwardsii. 
Edward's  Massasauga.     4.     /S.   c.   catenntvs 

Crotalus. 
1.  Crotalus  molossus.     The  dog-faced  rat- 
tlesnake.    2.  C.  adamanteus.     The  diamond 
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rattlesnake.  (See  figs.  3  and  4.  3.  C.  a. 
scutulatiis.  The  Arizona  rattlesnake.  4.  C. 
a.  adamanteus.  The  Florida  diamond  rattle- 
snake. 5.  C.  a.  atrox.  The  Texas  rattle- 
snake. 6.  C.  ruber.  The  red  rattlesnake. 
7.  C.  confluentus.  The  prairie  rattlesnake. 
(See  fig.  8.)  8.  C.  c.  confluentus.  9.  C.  c. 
pulverulentus.  10.  C.  c.  lecontei.  Le 
Conte's  rattlesnake.  11.  C.  c.  lucifer.  The 
Pacific  rattlesnake.  (See  fig.  6.)  C.  ti- 
gris.  The  tiger  rattlesnake.  13.  C.  pricei. 
Price's  rattlesnake.  14.  C.  horridus.  The 
banded  rattlesnake.  15.  0.  enyo.  Xantus's 
rattlesnake.  16.  C.  lepidus.  The  green  rat- 
tlesnake. 17.  C.  mitchellii.  The  white  rat- 
tlesnake. 18.  C.  cerastes.  The  horned  rat- 
tlesnake.    (See  fig.  7.) 


To  present  separate  descriptions  of  all 
these  specl^e.j  and  subspecies  of  rattlesnakes, 
and  to  give'  anything  of  their  habits  and 
geographical  distribution  would  obviously 
carry  me  far  beyond  the  linyits  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  Indeed'rt  Fculd  require  a  series 
of  articles  to  properly*.p:ecent  the  life  his- 
tories of  our  venomous  snakes,  and  give 
such  illustrations  as  would  render  their 
identification  more  or  less  certain  for  those 
not  especially  familiar  with  the  various 
kinds.  Possibly  upon  some  future  occasion 
I  may  be  permitted  to  do  this,  and  certainly 
the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  such  treatment 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  our  venomous  snakes  far  more 
general  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 


Photo  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 
THE    CHAPARRAL    COCK ACCORDING    TO    WESTERN    TRADITIONS   AN  INVETERATE   FOE   OF  RATTLESNAKES. 
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ei^OUDSLEY  RUTTER. 


IT  IS  with  feelings  of  thje;  fnost  poignant 
regret  that  we  anntiunce  the  demise  of 
Cloudsley  Rutter,  ^*>J  sfnd  favorably  known 
to  our  readers  aViTto  the  whole  scientific 
world  as  one».pC  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  natiiralist-writers  in  this  country. 
His  deattupccurred  November  30,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother  who  was  hopelessly  ill  at 
Oakland  City,  Indiana,  and  was  caused  by 
the  shock  resulting  from  her  death,  com- 
bined with  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas. 

Professor  Rutter  was  born  in  Gibson 
County,  Ind.,  in  1867.  After  attending  the 
public  schools  he  graduated  in  1887  from  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Terra  Haute,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann, 
now  chief  of  the  Division  of  Scientific  in- 
quiry, U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  ichthyologists  of  the  age.  Subse- 
quently, he  graduated  from  Doane  College, 
Ind.,  coming  thence  to  Stanford  University, 
where  he  took  the  course  in  zoology.  On  his 
graduation  from  Stanford,  Dr.  Evermann 
secured  his  appointment  as  Assistant  on  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  For  five  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  life 
habits  of  the  Sacramento  salmon,  and  last 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Alaska  Salmon  Investigation.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  position 
of  Naturalist  on  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
steamer  "  Albatross." 

Professor  Rutter's  study  and  investigation 
of    hatchery    methods    has    very    materially 


advanced  the  artificial  propogation  of  fish. 
He  discovered  a  method  whereby  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  eggs  previously  lost  by  reason 
of  being  mixed  with  blood  when  stripped 
from  the  females,  thus  preventing  fertiliza- 
tion, could  be  successfully  cleansed  in  a  salt 
solution  and  subsequently  hatched.  During 
the  last  year  Mr.  Rutter  has  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  photography  of  living 
specimens  of  fish,  succeeding  in  obtaining  a 
series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  life  of 
the  salmon  from  egg  to  maturity  and  death. 
Our  readers  have  been  favored  with  an  ab- 
breviated reproduction  of  this  series,  which 
has  since  been  published  in  full  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  His 
investigations,  by  United  States  authority, 
of  the  sea-lion  controversy,  some  three  years 
ago,  has  also  been  published  in  Western 
Field.  Mr.  Rutter  has  during  the  last  two 
years  written  for  various  magazines,  etc., 
giving  the  results  of  his  work  and  investi- 
gations in  popular  form,  his  articles  eliciting 
only  the  most  favorable  comments,  as  his 
work  was  broad  and  comprehensive  yet  of 
wonderful  exactness  in  detail  and  pleasing 
in  its  relation.  Personally,  Cloudsley  Rutter 
was  a  broad-minded,  clean  and  pure  man, 
noble  in  his  acts  and  aims.  Ambitious  and 
enthusiastic,  ever  keeping  the  highest  ideals 
in  view,  he  was  a  lovable,  companionable 
gentleman  in  whose  loss  society  as  well  as 
science  shares. 


ARTHUR    CORBIN    GOULD. 


IN  THE  death  of  Arthur  Corbin  Gould, 
founder  and  editor  of  Shootinfj  and  Fish- 
ing, which  occurred  in  New  York,  December 
15,  from  heart  disease,  the  whole  American 
fraternity  of  sportsmen,  and  the  rifle  shoot- 
ing guild  in  particular,  suffers  a  great  and 
lasting  loss. 

Mr.  Gould  was  easily  the  foremost  ex- 
l)onent  of  rifle  shooting  in  America,  and  to 
his  incessant  labors  and  application  in  the 
development  of  our  national  weapon  this 
country  is  largely  indebted.    His  suggestions 


and  experiments  led  manufacturers  into  bet- 
ter and  broader  paths  of  research,  and  the 
perfection  of  American  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion is  due  to  him  in  no  small  degree. 

Arthur  Gould  was  an  earnest,  frank  and 
kindly  man,  true  to  his  ideals  and  serious  in 
his  work.  He  was  a  sportsman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  a  typical  American 
in  all  things.  He  published  a  number  of 
works  on  rifle  and  pistol  which  have  been 
regarded  as  authority  on  these  topics. 


Conducted  ^j/  A.  T.  NOE,  M.  D. 


HAVE  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  the  skin, 
and  as  I  have  several  times  re- 
ferred to  the  wonderful  func- 
tions of  that  valuable  part  of 
our  physiological  being,  I  shall  devote  this 
article  to  the  skin,  its  uses,  abuses  and  care. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  skin  as  it 
it  is  the  only  part  of  our  own  body  which  we 
can  see  and  examine.  Therefore,  I  shall  ask 
my  readers  to  verify  my  remarks  for  them- 
selves, and  by  so  doing  the  value  of  this 
wonderful  organ  will  be  naore  easily  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  skin  has 
several  functions.  Being  composed  of  vari- 
ous layers  each  with  its  own  duty  to  per- 
form, it  is  most  important  that  we  should 
understand  how  much  we  owe  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  our  outer  covering. 

The  skin  consists  of  a  vascular  tissue 
called  derma  and  a  top  sheath  or  covering 
called  the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  In  the 
derma  and  beneath  it  are  imbedded  the 
glands  of  the  skin  and  the  follicles  or  roots 
of  the  hair.  The  hair  and  nails  are  part  of 
the  epidermis,  modified. 

The  cuticle,  or  upper  skin,  is  composed 
of  several  strata  or  layers  of  cells  which 
vary  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  On  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet  they  are  quite  heavy.  The  deep- 
est cells  of  the  epidermis  are  those  next  the 
derma  or  cutis  vera,  and  are  thick  and 
evenly  distributed  over  the  body.  These 
cells  contain  the  pigment  which  gives  color 
to  the  skin.  Some  parts  of  this  layer  is 
always  reforming  and  part  throwing  off, 
thus  keeping  the  average  thickness  of  the 
skin  always  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  very  thick  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
much  use  or  friction  and  less  thick  in  oth- 
ers. The  constant  wear  and  tear  does  not 
thin  the   skin,  for  the   constant  production 


in  the  deeper  cells  repairs  the  waste  on  the 
outer  surface.  The  function  of  the  outer 
skin  is  to  protect  the  delicate  cells  of  the 
derma  and  to  give  free  access  of  air, 
and  this  upper  layer  also  contains  millions 
of  little  pores  that  control  the  heat  supply 
of  the  body  and  contract  or  expand  as  the 
temperature  is  raised  or  lowered.  Now,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  body  means  much  to 
the  healthy  condition  of  that  body,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  why  I  have  made  such  a 
point  of  this  wonderful  protection,  our  skin. 
Too  much  cold  means  sickness,  so  does  too 
much  heat,  but  the  moment  we  are  exposed 
to  sudden  change  of  heat  or  cold  the  skin 
shuts  up  tight  or  fully  expands  to  accommo- 
date the  new  condition.  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  keep  the  skin  free,  active  and 
ready  to  perform  all  its  functions. 

When  we  know  that  one  per  cent  of  the 
poisons  of  the  body  are  exuded  through  the 
skin  and  that  the  perspiration  is  full  of  acid 
waste,  we  can  more  fully  comprehend  the 
great  necessity  of  keeping  the  outer  skin 
not  only  clean  but  scrupulously  clean.  All 
■\\  aste  must  be  entirely  removed  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  rely  on  the  skin  to  keep  the  blood 
ai  its'  proper  temperature. 

The  skin  secretes  as  well  as  excretes,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  part,  or  inner 
layer  of  the  skin,  the  derma  or  corium. 
This  part  of  the  skin  contains  the  oil  or 
sebaceous  glands,  the  sudoriferous  or  sweat 
glands. 

The  sebaceous  or  oil  glands  are  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
the  parts  where  there  is  much  hair,  on  the ' 
face  and  in  all  entrances  of  the  body 
as  the  nose,  lips,  ears,  etc.  They  must  be 
kept  active  and  not  allowed  to  become 
clogged  by  dirt  or  dead  matter,  but  by  fric- 
tion and  cleanliness  kept  open  and  ready 
to  supply  the  necessary  oil  for  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin. 
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The  sudoriferous  or  sweat  glands  pass  up 
through  the  cuticle  and  open  and  close  by  a 
small  valve-like  arrangement  in  the  outer 
skin.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
body,  but  especially  under  the  arms,  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
They  are  most  important  from  a  health 
standpoint,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  pith  of 
my  article:  the  care  of  the  skin. 

The  skin  breathes  and  does  much  toward 
supplying  the  body  with  oxygen,  therefore  it 
must  have  air.  Every  human  being  should 
allow  the  fresh,  cool  air  to  touch  every 
part  of  his  body  for  at  least  five  minutes 
a  day,  and  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  a 
day  is  the  best  tonic  you  can  take.  Take 
off  every  bit  of  clothing  and  briskly  rub 
yourself  all  over  with  a  dry,  rough  towel 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  pleasant 
sensation  and  glowing  exhilaration  you  will 
experience.  Don't  be  afraid  of  taking  cold. 
Fresh  air  doesn't  give  you  cold;  it  is  the 
inactive,  clogged  skin  refusing  to  protect 
you  that  gives  you  cold. 

The  more  air  you  give  your  skin  the  less 
liable  you  will  be  to  blood  disorders.  When 
you  enable  the  blood  to  rid  itself  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  poison  which  it  excretes,  you 
purify  your  blood  and  keep  your  system  free 
from  contagion.  The  skin  excretes  or  gives 
off  large  amounts  of  poisonous  substances 
ever  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  these  are 
not  removed  they  remain  on  the  skin  often- 
times until  they  are  re-absorbed  into  the 
body.  This  is  dangerous,  indeed,  and  many 
blood  diseases,  cancer,  boils  and  like  disor- 
ders have  their  origin  in  a  poisoned  blood 
caused  from  an  unclean  skin. 

Many  people  say,  "Oh,  I  take  a  bath 'every 
week,"  and  think  they  are  doing  all  that 
they  need  to  do  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  body  clean.  This  is  a  mistake;  as  I 
said  before,  the  skin  must  be  allowed  to 
breathe  and  the  circulation  well  kept  up  by 
friction.  A  simple  washing  with  warm 
water  does  not  remove  dead  cells  and  stim- 
ulate new  ones.  You  must  scrub  yourself 
and  stir  up  and  remove  all  waste  matter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  get  into  a  tub  to  do 
This;  a  good  brush,  a  little  fresh  water  and 
a  big,  rough  towel  are  all  you  need  to  keep 
your  skin  ready  for  work. 

Now  as  to  underwear.  It  is  shocking  to 
see  the  gross  negligence  of  people  on  this 
subject.     They  buy  thick,  heavy  wool  uikUi- 


wear,  put  it  on  Monday  and  wear  it  uigLit 
and  day  for  a  week.  They  feel  this  will 
keep  them  warm,  and  then  wonder  why  they 
take  cold  when  they  are  so  warmly  (?) 
dressed.  When  you  think  that  the  skin  is 
supposed  to  be  all  the  protection  we  need, 
and  if  Nature  intended  us  to  wear  wool  she 
would  have  supplied  us  with  it,  it  seems  to 
be  very  foolish  to  think  we  can  improve  her 
methods. 

When  the  skin  does  not  get  air  it  becomes 
weak,  flabby,  useless,  and  when  you  load  a 
weight  of  non-porous,  non-absorbent  clothes 
upon  it  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  condi- 
tion the  skin  must  be  in.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  cuticle  to  get  rid  of  its  excretions 
and  to  have  plenty  of  air,  then  wool  must 
never  be-  put  next  the  skin,  for  wool  does 
not  absorb  readily  and  does  not  allow  the 
slightest  particle  of  air  to  penetrate  its 
closely  woven  substance. 

Clothes  do  not  keep  you  warm.  The  body 
generates  its  own  heat  and  warms  itself. 
People  who  wear  the  thickest  clothes  are  the 
ones  who  feel  the  cold  the  most  and  who  are 
mosc  subject  to  rheumatisin,  gout  and  kid- 
ney troubles.  The  man  who  wears  a  heavy 
fur  overcoat  is  the  first  one  to  shiver.  Why? 
Because  his  moist,  lax  skin,  weak  from  long 
suppression,  refuses  to  contract  and  the 
wind  chills  him  through  and  through  if  it 
happens  to  strike  him,  giving  him  a  cold. 
t>ailors,  who  habitually  expose  their  chests 
to  the  air,  seldom  have  throat  troubles  and 
are  a  hardy  class  of  men. 

I  advise  the  use  of  open-mesh  linen  for 
underwear  for  reasons  easily  understood. 
Linen  is  the  greatest  absorbent  fabric,  and 
will  keep  the  skin  dry  and  free  from  its  ex- 
cretions. Woven  with  meshes  open  it  al- 
lows the  free  ingress  of  air  and  keeps  a  ves- 
tibule of  body-warmed  atmosphere  always 
around  us.  No  sudden  shocks  of  heat  or 
cold  can  be  experienced  with  linen-mesh  un- 
derwear. Now,  if  the  point  of  health  is  to 
keep  the  skin  free  from  the  poisonous  moist- 
ure it  exudes,  and  to  give  it  plenty  of  air  as 
well,  then  you  will  agree  that  the  best  pos- 
sible covering  we  can  use  is  one  that  does 
these  things,  and  open  linen  is  the  only  one 
I  have  found  dependable  in  long  years  of  in- 
vestigation on  this  point.  Open  cotton  is 
next  best,  but  don't  expect  a  good,  healthy 
skin  If  you  wear  wool. 

A    word   to   the   ladies:    You   wonder   why 
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your  skins  are  sallow,  blotched  or  pale,  and 
resort  to  cosmetics,  paint,  powder,  etc.,  to 
imitate  the  beauty  of  Nature  for  which  you 
long.  You  seek  to  cover  up  the  mischief  of 
poor  skins  by  imitation — but  deceive  no  one. 
And  yet  a  beautiful,  radiant  complexion  is 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  will  admit  that  it  will  take  a  little  effort 
— but  so  it  does  to  get  the  cosmetics  on  right 
so  that  they  don't  show.  Don't  frown,  dear 
ladies;  you  know  it  is  true  that  it  takes 
hours  to  perform  your  toilet  through  the 
day.  Well,  if  you  will  devote  a  half  hour 
to  air  and  friction  baths  and  allow  your 
skin  half  a  chance  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
astonished  how  soon  you  can  discard  your 
imitations  of  Nature.  For  when  the  blood 
bounds  through  the  body,  refreshed  by  the 
air  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  Nature  will 
tint  your  cheeks,  brighten  your  eyes,  give 
lightness  to  your  step.  Your  soft,  glowing, 
healthy  skin  will  be  the  envy  of  your  sisters, 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  throw  away  paint 
and  powder. 

Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  a  fine,  clear 
skin,  radiant  with  health.  Do  not  smother 
yourself  in  thick,  heavy  clothes,  but  v/ear 


light  ones.  Exercise  and  keep  your  blood 
moving,  this  will  keep  you  warm.  Keep  the 
skin  dry  and  clean — very  clean — then  Na- 
ture in  time  will  rebuild  your  complexion, 
till  it  is  all  you  desire.  Of  course  keeping 
the  skin  dry  and  clean  will  not  alone  give 
you  a  fine  complexion;  for,  as  I  have  said 
in  former  articles,  too  much  rich  food  will 
damage  the  skin,  but  all  things  being  equal 
the  foregoing  advice  ought  to  give  a  good, 
healthy  cuticle. 

Do  not  wear  at  night  any  of  the  clothes 
you  have  worn  through  the  day.  This  is  a 
common  but  filthy  habit,  as  the  body  throws 
off  so  much  during  the  day  the  undercloth- 
ing must  be  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  left  on  the  skin 
(especially  during  sleep)  is  a  very  danger- 
ous proceeding.  I  never  could  understand 
how  otherwise  decent  people  could  stand  to 
sleep  in  sweaty  or  soiled  underclothes.  If 
you  feel  that  you  must  wear  underclothes  at 
night,  then  change  from  those  you  have 
worn  during  the  day;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
wear  underclothes  at  night,  the  bed  covers 
and  a  nightgown  being  sufficient. 

Exercise  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
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keeping  our  outer  covering  right.  For  the 
skin  is  full  of  blood  and  its  tissues  require 
activity  to  keep  them  healthy.  All  the 
physical  work  I  have  given  in  these  pages 
will  help  you  to  gain  an  active  skin,  which 
will  protect  you  and  do  its  share  toward 
your  general  health. 

Deep  breathing  is  also  a  good  complexion 
beautifier,  for  the  lungs  and  skin  have  one 
Junction  in  common  —  that  *of  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  body.  So  when  you  breathe 
long,  full,  deep  breaths  of  fresh,  cool  air 
you  help  the  skin  just  that  much  toward  its 
beauty  and  strength. 

The  exercises  this  month  will  be  fine  for 
the  skin,  as  they  will  develop  its  protective 
qualities  by  increasing  tbe  lung  protection. 

You  have  now  reached  a  time  in  your  de- 
velopment when  you  can  realize  more  thor- 
oughly the  gain  you  have  made.  You  can 
feel  more  truly  that  you  are  able  to  control 
your  body  as  you  will.  This  part  of  the 
course  will  teach  you  to  use  the  upper  back 
and  spine.  In  this  portion  of  the  body  are 
the  powerful  back  and  shoulder  muscles 
that  we  use  in  lifting,  and  their  obedience 
means  much  in  case  of  need. 


EXEKCISE    FOR    UPPER    BACK    AND    SPIXE. 

(a)  Stand  poised,  arms  at  sides,  as  in 
figure  32.  Raise  right  shoulder  forward,  up 
and  back  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  lifting  a 
heavy  weight.  Repeat  ten  times.  Reverse. 
Repeat  with  left  shoulder  ten  times.    Relax. 

(&)  Stand  poised,  extend  arms  at  sides, 
palms  forward  as  in  figure  33.  Now  keep 
arms  rigid  and  rotate  shoulders  from  front 
to  back,  and  return  to  position.  Repeat  ten 
times,  then  reverse  from  back  to  front.  Re- 
lax. 

(c)  Stand  poised,  extend  arms  at  right 
angles,  palms  forward.  Then  push  arms 
backward  till  backs  of  hands  meet  as  near 
as  possible,  as  in  figure  34,  then  return  to 
position.  Repeat  with  palms  of  hands  back- 
ward.    Take  each  movement  five  times. 

In  paining  the  absolute  obedienec  of  this 
part  of  your  body  you  will  find  a  large 
amount  of  strength  developed.  The  in- 
creased circulation  of  itself  is  a  gain,  while 
in  the  ability  to  use  your  shoulders  and 
back  at  will  you  are  surely  in  pos;3Cssioii  of 
a  great  force.  Remember  to  keep  poised 
and  ei-ect. 


SPORT  AND  SPORTSMEN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


Editor  Western  Field:  It  is  a  pity  that, 
among  the  large  number  of  sportsmen  of 
Southern  California,  that  some  of  them  do 
not  furnish  the  Western  Field  with  a  sketch 
of  their  outings.  Did  you  know  that  we 
have  the  finest  quail  shooting  to  be  found  in 
the  State,  and  some  excellent  duck  shooting? 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  three 
weeks'  outing  with  the  well  known  and  true 
sportsman,  Peter  Lux,  at  his  home  in  Enci- 
nltas,  San  Diego  County.  I  never  saw  so 
many  quail  as  there  are  there,  and  in  ray 
thirty-five  years'  shooting  in  California  I 
never  enjoyed  myself  as  I  did  on  this  trip. 
The  only  drawback  was  the  short  time  we 
had  afield,  as  one  would  get  the  limit  in  from 
one  to  two  hours'  shooting.  I  pity  any 
spartsman  that  has  not  had  the  pelasure  of 
shooting  with  Peter  Lux.  He  knows  where 
every  covey  is  within  ten  miles  of  his  home. 


has  a  welcome  for  all  true  sportsmen  that 
visit  him,  has  a  fine  team  and  can  put  you 
at  work  on  a  covey  in  a  short  drive,  and  if 
you  are  a  little  slow  getting  on  he  will  see 
that  you  do  not  retire  without  a  good  bag. 
Then,  again,  if  you  want  your  eye  wiped  just 
walk  a  few  yards  with  Pete — when  you  see 
his  gun  go  up  you  will  see  a  quail  go  to 
grass.  The  last  day's  shooting  we  had  we 
left  his  home  at  10:30  a.  m.,  drove  one  and 
a  half  miles,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  we  flushed 
a  big  covey.  They  settled  on  a  mesa  covered 
with  low  brush  and  dry  grass;  we  were  soon 
among  them.  Lux  was  shooting  over  Duke, 
a  staunch  old  pointer,  and  the  writer  over 
Count  Redfield  H.,  a  seven  and  a  half  months 
Llewellyn  setter,  bred  by  C.  A.  Howard, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  It  was  point,  flush 
and  retrieve.  At  just  11:50  we  were  at  the 
wagon  with  twenty-five  quail  each. 
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HAtrUKWAAS,    LUX,    HOLBROOK    AND    WINSTAL. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  home  of  a  large  number 
of  sportsmen,  and  several  of  them  do  their 
quail  shooting  at  Encinitis.  They  are  a 
jolly  set  and  always  carry  their  red  paint 
and  brushes  with  them  when  they  visit  Peter 
Lux.  Among  them  are  John  Hauerwaas, 
"  the  king  of  good  fellows,"  Joe  Singer 
("wooden    shoes") — everybody   knows   Joe, 


his  heart  is  a  large  one  and  lays  on  the  left 
side.  Joe  loves  to  burn  powder  and  at  the 
round-up  will  never  fail  to  show  up  his  one 
bird.  Fred  Holbrook  ("  Hiedenriech  "),  who 
loves  to  shoot  as  well  as  he  did  sixty  years 
ago — Fred  is  no  spring  chicken,  but  for  bag- 
gin  quail  and  pulling  corks  he  has  no  equal. 
Harry  Hyatt,  the  very  modest  partner  of  Joe 
Singer,  and  doctor  or  quailology,  can  tell  you 
just  why  he  missed  that  last  bird  and  bet 
you  an  even  twenty  that  he  kills  the  next 
double.  Gus  "Winstel  is  another  of  these 
double-breasted  good  fellows,  and  it  is  a  cold 
day  when  he  fails  to  show  the  limit.  Jacob 
Adloff  and  August  Marquis  make  a  strong 
team,  and  when  it  comes  to  lunch  time  they 


LUNCHEON   AT   ENCINITAS. 


HAUT5RWAAS,     MARQUIS    AND    STODDARD. 

will  be  found  in  the  shade  with  a  schooner. 
Now  comes  Criss  Krimple,  "  owner  of  San 
Pedro."  Criss  never  was  known  to  make  a 
clean  miss — if  the  bird  don't  go  to  grass  you 
will  see  a  feather  bed  in  the  air.  Now,  who 
doesn't  know  Johnny  Cline,  our  handsome 
Collector  of  Port,  "Little  Sure  Shot."  If 
you  have  got  thie  legs  and  the  wind  to  follow 
Cline  you  will  see  some  royal  sport.  A  match 
between  Lux  and  Cline  on  quail  would  be  a 
treat  to  sportsmen;  while  Cline  might  bag 
the  largest  number  of  birds.  Lux  would  snow 
him  under  if  they  counted  shells.  George 
Black  and  General  C.  A.  Last  are  among  the 
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gentlemen  who  make  Encinitas  their  shoot- 
ing grounds.  Several  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  Peter  Lux,  have  bought  the  Encinitas 
grant,  one  of  the  best  quail  grounds  in  the 
South.  It  has  several  fine  springs  of  cold 
water,    many    hundreds    of    acres    of    open 


ground  covered  with  low  brush,  which  affords 
the  finest  of  shooting.  They  will  fence  the 
grant  and  build  a  fine  clubhouse  among  the 
many  live-oak  trees,  and  then  the  boys  will 
enjoy  life  and  see  who  can  tell  the  biggest 
fish  story.  C.  A.  Loud. 


THE  SANTIAGO  HUNTING  CLUB  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY. 


The  Santiago  Hunting  Club  was  regularly 
organized  in  1902,  but  it  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  small  beginning  nine  years  previously, 
•  when  Messre.  C.  E.  Parker.  William  H. 
Bowers  and  two  or  three  other  residents  of 
Santa  Ana  took  occasional  trips  up  Santiago 
Canon  to  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Pleasants, 
who  joined  them  in  the  chase  of  the  gray  fox 
and  wild  cat.  Many  a  moonlight  night,  when 
the  scent  was  hot,  a  small  band  of  tired  but 
enthusiastic  sportsmen  might  be  seen  follow- 
ing the  dogs  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  much  of  the^  time  on  foot  on  ac- 
count of  the  roughness  of  the  country. 

The  pack  at  first  consisted  of  hounds  bor- 
rowed from  various  sources,  but  this  was  not 
always  satisfactory,  and  the  desire  soon 
grew  to  gather  together  a  pack  which  would 
be  ready  when  wanted  and  compooed  of  as 
good  dogs  as  could  be  obtained.  A  kennel 
was  started  in  October,  '93,  with  Rowdy  and 
Leah.  Both  were  of  the  old  Southern  stock. 
Rowdy  was  a  native  son  of  the  Golden  West, 
but  was  bred  in  Alabama,  sired  by  Moro, 
dam  Mollie,  both  of  which  were  sent  here  by 
Travis  Bros,  in  1887  from  Alabama.  Rowdy 
was  rather  a  medium  sized  dog,  of  excellent 
form,  voice  and  nose,  and  with  great  endur- 
ance, all  of  which  important  points  it  has 
been  the  clug's  aim  to  perpetuate. 

Rowdy's  sons  Pluto  and  Flash,  and  his 
daughters  Diana  and  Trilby,  are  still  in  the 
kennel,  the  last  two  being  the  dams  of  eight 
of  the  ten  younger  members  of  the  pack. 
Pluto  is  the  son  of  Leah  and  Plash;  Diana 
and  Trilby  are  from  Reina.  The  latter  was 
bred  in  Arkansas  and  was  by  Beaver,  a  high- 
class  dog  well  known  in  that  State.  Her 
dam,  Dollie,  was  brought  by  Dr.  Dial  from 
Arkansas  to  Orange,  which  was  Reina's 
birthplace.     The   three   oldest   of   the   young 
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dogs,  Ben,  Trigger  and  Nick,  are  all  sons  of 
Mack,  a  powerful  black-and-tan  hound,  son 
of  Gaine's  Pete,  from  Bixby's  Amazon,  both 
of  Southern  blood,  the  latter  a  relative  of 
Rowdy's.  Three  better  hounds  than  these 
have  seldom  followed  a  track.  Pilot,  Rover, 
Flora,  Punch  and  Judy  are  all  by  Dow,  who 
was  a  remarkably  bloodlike  dog,  of  English 
blood  on  both  sides.  These  last  five  are  less 
than  a  year  old,  but  on  one  occasion  stayed 
out  for  forty  hours,  and  often  will  not  leave 
the  trail  or  a  treed  animal  for  twenty-four 
hours  if  the  pack  is  hunting  on  its  own  ac- 
count. 

Queen  and  Neely  are  of  Kentucky  stock, 
and  the  only  animals  in  the  kennel  not 
descended  from  Rowdy  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Both  are  young,  Neely  being  only  a 
few  months  old. 

The  pack  is  kept  at  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pleasants  in  the  hills  twenty  miles  east  of 
Santa  Ana,  a  particularly  favorable  place 
because  there  are  no  near  neighbors  to  be 
troubled  and  game  is  so  plentiful  that  the 
hounds  keep  themselves  in  condition.  The 
regular  hunt  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  in 


NOTED   DOGS   OF   THE    SANTIAGO    HUNTING    CLUB. 


1.      TRILBY. 
4.      DOW. 


2.      PLUTO. 
5.      MACK. 


3.      DIANA. 
6.      FLASH. 
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May  and  October,  when  the  pack  is  brought 
down  to  Orange  County  Park,  ten  miles  from 
Santa  Ana,  and  is  met  by  the  members  and 
their  fr'iends.  An  old-time  Spanish  barbecue 
is  ready  at  sunset,  tents  are  pitched  for  the 
night,  and  a  start  with  the  hounds  and 
horses  is  made  before  sunrise,  returning  for 
the  hunt  breakfast  at  about  11  a.  m. 

In  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
November  22,  it  was  stated  that  few  packs 
of  hounds  could  catch  the  California  gray 
fox.  The  Santiago  pack  does  not  allow  one 
fox  in  a  dozen  to  escape  if  started  in  fair 
ground,  and  for  several  years  past  their 
catches  have  averaged  twenty  wild  cats  and 
fifteen  foxes  annually.  P'ive  foxes  have  been 
kiled  in  the  last  two  months,  in  the  dryest 
weather  of  the  year.  This  October,  the  pack 
started  a  fox  at  7:30  a.  m..  had  it  in  four 
different  trees  and  finally  caught  it  at  10:30 


a.  m.,  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
hunters,  to  whom  Pluto  proudly  caried  the 
victim  in  his  mouth. 

A  dissertation  on  fox  hounds  may  not  be 
in  order,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Santiago  Hunting  Club,  the  hound  of 
the  old  Southern  stock  is  preferable  to  the 
Kentucky  dog  on  account  of  having  a  more 
musical,  bell-like  voice,  finer  coat  and  form, 
and  being  better  adapted  to  work  with  others 
as  a  pack.  The  Kentucky  dog  probably  has 
as  good  a  nose,  but  is  too  fast,  and  individ- 
uals are  likely  to  over-run  the  pack  or  work 
indifferently. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  C.  E.  Parker, 
president;  N.  N.  Brown,  secretary;  Thomas 
McKeever,  vice-president;  R.  F.  Chilton, 
treasurer,  and  J.  E.  Pleasants,  master  of  the 
hounds.  CiiAKi.Kfs  A.  Riuus. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


PRACTICAL    RIFLE    SHOOTING. 


By  D.  W.  King,  Jr. 


O  BEGIN  at  the  beginning,  I  wish 
to  disagree  with  those  authori- 
ties on  rifle  shooting  who  make 
the  claim  that  rifle  shots  are  not 
born,  but  made — I  claim  the  re- 
verse. Of  course  it  is  possible,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  for  one  who  has  not  any 
natural  inclination  for  the  sport  to  become 
a  good  rifle  shot.  Any  man  who  has  a  rea- 
sonably good  nerve  and  eye,  combined  with 
good  judgment,  may  by  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious practice  become  what  would  be 
called  a  first-class  shot. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  one 
gets  started  at  first  practice,  especially  if  he 
has  not  a  natural  instinct  for  the  game. 
Many  people  have  started  in  by  shooting  a 
large  gun  with  a  heavy  recoil  and  have,  con- 
sequently, been  made  so  "  gun  shy "  that 
they  never  got  over  it,  whereas  if  they  had 
started  in  with  a  small  caliber,  and  learned 
how  to  hold  and  pull  without  flinching,  they 
would  have  developed  into  good  marksmen. 
A  natural  born  shot  will  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  size  and  recoil  of  the  gun 
at  the  start,  as  every  new  gun  or  load  he 
tries  simply  gives  him  an  appetite  for  more. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  "natural 
born  shots "  who  do  not  develop  into  even 
good  shots,  but  that  Is  always  traceable  to 
some  definite  cause,  such  as  some  physical 
debility  of  the  eyes,  muscles  or  nerves,  and 
oftentimes  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
or  liquor.  Now,  I  will  hear  you  say  that  the 
best  shot  you  ever  saw  used  both  tobacco  and 
liquor  all  his  life.  I  will  admit  that  this  is 
generally  the  rule — most  good  shots  of  my 
acquaintance  do,  I  know.  Perfect  physical 
condition,  however,  will  go  a  long  ways 
when  it  comes  to  a  match  or  a  long  string 


of  shots  where  the  strain  on  a  man's  nerves 
will  tell. 

I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  a  man 
was  practically  a  champion  in  his  class  or 
club  in  practice,  but  who  would  "  fall  down  " 
badly  whenever  it  came  to  a  match  or  a  test 
where  nerve  counted.  There  have  been  many 
phenomenal  scores  made  by  people  who  were 
badly  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  But  for 
good,  steady  shooting,  day  after  day,  and  in 
the  times  when  you  need  every  point  that 
can  be  made,  give  me  the  man  that  does  not 
indulge. 

In  my  own  case,  which  may  be  a  good 
example  and  one  which  I  naturally  know 
more  about  than  any  other,  I  certainly  con- 
sider it  was  born  in  me  as  my  father  was 
considered  the  champion  of  New  Hampshire 
in  his  day,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  were  noted  shots.  On  the  "  other 
side  of  the  house  "  my  grandfather  was  a 
"  dead  shot,"  and  during  his  Western  life 
among  the  Indians  and  on  the  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia in  '49,  did  shooting  that  proved  him 
an  expert. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  have 
been  "  crazy  "  for  a  gun,  and  my  parents  tell 
of  my  lying  flat  on  my  stomach  on  the  floor 
with  a  picture  of  a  gun  before  me  by  the 
hour,  perfectly  happy,  when  I  was  still  in 
kilts.  I  owned  and  used  several  "  guns  " — 
.22  caliber  "Captain  Jack"  revolvers  and 
the  like — years  before  I  was  "  old  enough," 
as  my  parents  then  told  me,  and  was  con- 
sidered quite  an  expert  by  my  playmates, 
who  gave  me  the  title  of  "  Dr.  Carver  " — a 
pseudonym  which  still  clings  when  among 
the  old  crowd. 

As  soon  as  I  was  allowed  to  have  a  gun,  I 
traded  my  only  pair  of  skates  for  a  little, 
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single-barrel  shotgun  and  immediately 
started  in  hunting  for  the  market,  as  there 
was  a  bounty  of  25  cents  each  on  hawks  and 
eagles.  Many  a  one  fell  to  my  bag  and  with 
the  proceeds  I  bought  ammunition  and  more 
and  better  guns.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  had 
in  my  arsenal  thirteen  revolvers,  two  rifles, 
two  shotguns  and  a  double-barrel  gun  with 
one  rifle  and  one  shot  barrel,  with  cartridges, 
powder,  lead  and  bullet  moulds  enough  to 
start  a  shop. 

Every  holiday,  and  many  times  after  school 
hours,  I  was  after  something  and  generally 
got  it,  as  I  was  very  lucky  in  finding  and 
Icilling  my  game;  it  seemingly  came  natural 
for  me  to  find  it  and  killing  it  was  no 
trouble.  I  always  looked  in  disgust  upon  any 
of  the  boys  who  would  take  a  rest — and 
especially  with  a  shotgun  as  they  sometimes 
did.  I  always  shot  strictly  off-hand  and  be- 
lieve it  the  proper  way  to  begin,  as  there  are 
very  few  times  when  a  man  can  get  a  rest 
when  hunting  and  if  he  has  not  practiced  off- 
hand shooting  he  is  pretty  liable  to  score  a 
miss. 

My  target  shooting  career  began  at  the 
regular  turkey  shoots  that  were  always  held 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  At  first  I 
used  to  "  spot  "  the  shots  for  those  who  were 
shooting  and  at  that  time  had  eyes  good 
enough  to  see  a  bullet  hole  easily  at  sixty 
yards.  Sometimes  I  would  be  permitted  to 
shoot  a  shot  or  two.  which  well  repaid  me 
for  my  trouble. 

When   I   was  able  to  own  my  own  target 


gun  (a  .32-20  Marlin  repeater)  I  had  great 
expectations;  but  I  made  the  mistake  that 
thousands  are  making  every  day,  of  thinking 
that  anything  that  was  .32  caliber  would 
shoot  in  a  .32  caliber  gun.  Most  people,  the 
same  as  I  did  then,  think  that  if  you  have 
ammunition  for  the  gun  and  it  does  not 
shoot  well,  that  the  gun  is  no  good.  In  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  cases  where  a  gun  is 
condemned  the  fault  is  with  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  if  it  is  properly  loaded,  using  the 
right  kind  of  powder  and  the  right  sized 
bullet  of  proper  hardness,  any  modern  gun 
of  standard  make  will  shoot  much  better 
than  any  man  can  hold  it. 

Many  people  think  that  factory  ammuni- 
tion should  certainly  give  best  results  in  a 
gun  made  by  the  same  people,  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases  there  is  some  particular 
load  that  will  do  better  work  if  one  will  only 
experiment  a  little  and  find  out  what  it  is. 
Of  two  guns  of  the  same  caliber  and  made  by 
the  same  factory  one  may  shoot  considerably 
better  than  the  other  with  a  certain  load.  So 
do  not  hastily  condemn  the  apparently  de- 
ficient gun,  for  generally  a  slight  change  in 
the  powder  or  bullet  will  make  it  shoot  per- 
fectly. There  are  very  few  poor  shooting 
barrels  ever  get  out  of  the  factories,  the  fault 
in  most  cases  is  with  the  "  man  behind  the 
gun  "  or  the  job  lot  ammunition  employed. 

To  return  to  my  own  experience.  I  got. 
my  sights  just  to  suit  me,  loaded  up  my 
shells  and  proceeded  to  make  a  target.  The 
last  ten  shots — sixty  yards  at  a  rest,  they 
always  shot  at  rest  for  turkeys — were  in  the 
size  of  a  dollar  and  several  of  them  were 
"  tacks."  This  was  very  good  with  open 
sights.  I  then  proceeded  to  mould  some 
more  bullets  and  load  more  shells  for  the 
turkey  shoot  next  day.  I  do  not  remember 
what  I  loaded  them  with;  I  only  know  that 
the  lead  melted  and  made  the  bullets  and  I 
had  powder  in  the  shells. 

The  shooting  match  next  day  was  "  look- 
ing good  to  me,"  and  my  friend  and  I  took 
a  buggy  along  to  bring  home  the  birds.  I 
could  not  seem  to  get  my  sights  adjusted 
right  at  the  shoot  and  kept  changing  them; 
I  also  changed  the  size  and  color  of  my 
"  spot,"  yet  for  all  that  1  could  not  keep  my 
shots  in  a  space  the  size  of  your  hat.  Of 
course,  I  was  "  joshod  "  a  good  deal,  and 
when  I  finally  took  my  last  drink  of  cider 
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from  the  farmer's  keg  and  started  home  with 
my  one  turkey  (a  scratch)  I  was  much  dis- 
gusted and  had  a  gun  for  sale — for,  of  course, 
it  was  that  gun! 

From  that  time  on  I  began  to  learn  that 
anything  that  was  merely  lead  and  .32  cali- 
ber, with  any  kind  of  powder  behind  it,  was 
not  exactly  to  be  explicitly  relied  on  to  do 
record  shooting  with.  That  same  mistake  is 
made  and  made  every  day,  and  by  people 
who  have  not  only  the  best  outfits  that 
money  will  buy,  but  who  have  had  enough 
experience  in  rifle  shooting  to  know  better. 

A  very  slight  change  in  some  small  detail 
of  making  your  ammunition,  loading,  clean- 
ing and  taking  care  of  the  gun  will  some- 
times produce  results  that  are  astonishing. 
In  some  succeeding  articles  I  will  try  to 
cover  some  of  the  above  points  and  elucidate 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  principles, 
knacks  and  wrinkles  that  underlie  and  con- 
stitute the  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
rifle  shooting. 


A    WORLD'S    CHAMPION. 

[We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Dean  W. 
King,  Jr.,  will  be  a  regular  staff  contributor  to  West- 
ern Field  hereafter,  his  initial  contribution  in  this 
number  being  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles 
on  practical  rifle  shooting,  which  we  are  confident  will 
interest  and  benefit  all  lovers  of  the  grooved  tube. 

No  man  in  America  is  better  'fitted  than  is  he  to 
write  about  rifle  shooting  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
for  Mr.  King  is  concededly  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
practical  experience  and  much  literary  ability. 

Everything  pertaining  to  America's  favorite  weapon 
will  be  intelligently  and  exhaustively  covered  in  the 
forthcoming  articles,  written  in  the  clear  and  under- 
standable style  peculiar  to  himself.  The  various  pecu- 
liarities of  manufacture  with  the  attendant  results  of 
each;  ammunition  and  how  to  adapt  it  with  best  re- 
sults; the  various  hints,  wrinkles  and  little  helpful 
tricks  known  to  riflemen,  to  perfect  their  practise — all 
these  will  be  elucidated  in  full. 

As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  King's  skill  as  a  rifleman  we 
cite  his  recent  remarkable  performance  of  scoring,  in 
three  out  of  five  consecutive  loo-shot  groups:  901,  907 
and  908  respectively — or  better  than  90  per  cent,  the 
shooting  being  done  at  200  yards,  strictly  off  hand,  on 
the  Standard  American  target,  his  908  group  tying  the 
world's   record   of   H.    M.    Pope. 

In  1,000  shots  fired  between  August  16  and  Septem- 
ber 27,  he  averaged  87.28  per  cent.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  steadiest  shooter  of  the  rifle  in  the  world  to-day, 
and  will  try  to  tell  Western  Field  readers  how  to 
acqure  a  smiliar  proficiency. — Editor.] 


Negative  by  L.  E   Rea. 
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By  Arthur  Inkerslet. 
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OME  British  golfers  are  saying  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  hold  the  championship 
events  on  new  courses.  They  complain  that 
year  after  year  the  same  round  is  followed 
and  the  leading  golfers  fight  out  their  battles 
same  five  courses — St.  Andrews,  Hoylake 
Prestwick,  Sandwich,  and  Muirfield.  Golf  has  now 
assumed  in  Great  Britain  an  importance  that  was 
hardly  dreamed  of  when  the  first  contest  for  the 
Amateur  Championship  was  held  on  the  St.  Andrews' 
course  in  1886.  There  are  many  golf  courses  in  Great 
Britain  which  would  furnish  as  good  a  test  of  the 
skill  of  the  competitors  as  the  five  courses  named, 
and  it  seems  only  fair  that  other  centers  of  golfing 
should  share  in  the  benefits  brought  by  a  champion- 
ship meeting. 

While  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  golf,  polo, 
and  other  recreations,  tends  constantly  to  become 
greater,  on  account  of  the  growing  wealth  and  in- 
creasing desire  for  "  exclusive "  pleasures  on  the 
part  of  rich  Americans,  in  Great  Britain  nothing  that 
tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  game  is  welcomed.  It 
is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  caddie,  who  has  to 
be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  sorts  of  employers,  should  receive  a  higher 
remuneration.  But  there  golfers  are  men  of  moderate 
means,  who  would  certainly  resent  anything  that 
tended  to  make  the  game  more  expensive.  It  is, 
however,  suggested  that  the  life  and  work  of  the 
caddie  might  be  rendered  more  comfortable  by  start- 
ing funds  in  the  club  smoking-rooms,  and  dividing  the 
amount  anually  among  the  boys,  care  being  exercised 
to  see  that  the  boys  rea'ly  get  the  benefit,  and  that 
their  parents  do  not  spend  it  in  beer.  Many  British 
clubs  give  a  dinner  once  or  twice  a  year  to  their 
caddies. 

Miss  Rhona  Adair,  the  English  woman  golf  champ- 
ion, has  written  for  the  December  issue  of  golt,  an 
account  of  her  "  Impressions  of  American  Golf."  She 
admits  that  her  views  are  rose-colered  and  not 
particularly  keen,  but  they  arc  brightly  expressed,  and 
decidedly  interesting.  She  thinks  Mr.s.  Charles  T. 
Stout  (formerly  Miss  Genevieve  Hecker),  without 
question  the  best  American  woman  golfer  that  slic 
saw,  and  quite  the  equal  of  any  woman  golfer  in  tlu- 
world.  She  expresses  a  great  admiration  for  the 
grit,  sand,  and  "  nerve  "  of  the  American  woman 
golfer.  Her  lack  of  acquaintance  with  American 
slang  has  in  this  instance  led  her  into  the  use  of  a 
word  which,  while  quite  true,  is  not  so  complimentary 
as  she  intended  it  to  be.  She  says  that  the  American 
women  golfers  keep  on  playing  until  their  opponents' 
ball  is  actually  in  the  hole.  She  also  thinks  that  there- 
is  much  more  sociability  and  goodfellowship  connected 
with  the  meetings  in  the  United  States  than  with  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  She  observes  that  the  girl'- 
in  this  country  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  ti 
their  clothes,  and  get  up  in  fine  weather,  hut  aii 
singularly  careless  when  the  weather  is  rainmg  id 
unpleasant.  She  says  that  in  England  she  has  never 
seen  women  in  such  rough  and  unbecoming  costumes 
as  she  has  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  American 
golf  courses  are  much  better  than  she  had  expected, 
one  or  two  of  them  being  quite  equal  to  the  best  links 


in  Europe.  The  putting-greens  in  the  United  States 
are  not  usually  so  large  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  are 
quite  as  true  on  the  average.  Being  much  slower  than 
British  greens  the  ball  may  be  hit  harder.  Miss 
Adair  thinks  that  the  rubber-filled  ball  improves  a 
player's  game,  and  adds  to  the  enjoyment,  since  it 
lessens  the  exertion  necessary  to  prodvice  the  same 
results.  Miss  Adair  thinks  that  the  ball  flies  as  well 
here  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  that  atmospheric  condi- 
tions render  an  eighteen-hole  match  in  the  United 
States  as  tiring  as  a  thirty-six-hole  match  in  Great 
Britain.  Hence,  while  she  believes  match  play  to  be 
real  golf,  she  thinks  that  the  qualifying  round  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  American  competitions.  But, 
though  Miss  Adair's  critical  faculties  were  somewhat 
dulled  by  the  cordiality  of  her  reception,  ind  (it  may 
be  added),  by  the  uniform  course  of  victory  that  she 
pursued,  she  is  evidently  quick,  and  did  not  fail  to 
discover  a  few  weak  spots  in  American  women's  golf. 
The  first  is  the  lack  of  steadiness,  which  "  the  Amer- 
ican player  lacks  more  than  any  one  other  thing." 
Another  very  prevalent  fault  is  that  "  American  women 
devote  too  much  time  to  perfecting  themselves  m  one 
stroke,  and  not  enough  to  the  all-round  development 
of  their  game.  American  women  really  drive  quite 
as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  English  women."  She 
believes  that  a  team  of  si.x  or  eight  American  women 
touring  Great  Britain  would  be  beaten,  but  that  the 
best  British  players  would  have  to  be  in  good  form 
to  gain  a  victory.  Miss  Margaret  Curtis  is  a  re- 
markable driver,  and  at  times  an  e.xtreinely  brilliant 
player,  but  so  erratic  that  she  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  in  Mrs.  Stout's  class.  While  she  admires  the 
Amateur  Champion,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Travis,  and  is 
surprised  at  the  skill  he  has  acquired  in  spite  of  not 
taking   up   the   game   till   past   thirty   years  of  age,   she 
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does  not  think  that  his  game  compares  with  that  of 
the  best  British  amateurs  so  favorably  as  Mrs. 
Stout's  does  with  the  play  of  the  best  British  women 
golfers.  Then  Mr.  Travis  is  a  Scotchman  or  an 
Australian,  or  both,  and  so  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an 
American  product.  Miss  Adair  is  strongly  against  the 
practice  of  employing  professionals  as  caddies  for 
women  in  tournaments.  She  sees  no  objection  to  a 
high-class  amateur  carrying  a  woman's  clubs,  because 
he  also  plays  from  a  love  of  sport.  The  absolute 
uselessness  of  the  American  caddies  is  the  reason  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  advocate  the  employment  of 
professionals,  as  few  women  can  obtain  the  services 
of  good  amateur  players,  and  those  who  do  have  too 
great  an  advantage  in  a  tournament. 

In  England  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  discourage 
players  from  wearing  tweed  coats,  which  are  said  to 
be  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  not  worthy  of 
commendation.  Players  are  urged  to  bear  in  mind 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  tradition,  and 
to  procure  two  red  coats — one  for  cold,  and  the 
other  for  warm  weather,  and,  having  procured  them, 
not  to  neglect  to  wear  them.  In  former  days  it  was 
compulsory  on  members  to  wear  the  club  uniform 
whenever  they  made  a  round  of  the  links.  In  the 
old  Glasgow  club  members  taking  part  in  competitions 
but  failing  to  wear  the  uniform,  had  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  a  bottle  of  rum.  Red  coats  add  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  game  and  lend  it  a 
touch  of  cheerful  color.  The  red  coat  also  serves  to 
distinguish  players  from  spectatois.  and  to  warn  the 
latter  to  keep  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  On  these 
grounds  it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  make  the  wearing 
of  a  red  coat,  with  the  facings  and  buttons  of  the 
clubs,  compulsory  in  all  club  competitions.  In  this 
country  people  are  fond  enough  of  gay  garments  of 
any  sort,  but  are  so  unwilling  to  do  anything  they  are 
told  to  do  that  it  would  be  hard  to  render  the  wearing 
of  a  red  coat  compulsory  or  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  fine  for  neglect  to  don  the  bright  raiment. 

A  man  recently  wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
complaining  that  negroes  play  golf  on  a  certain  public 
course,  and  saying  that,  although  he  liked  negroes 
well  enough  in  their  proper  place  as  menials  and 
servants,  he  objects  to  their  playing  golf.  Though  he 
is  not  in  favor  of  exterminating  them,  he  declines  to 
play   golf   again    on    the   links    in   question    unless    the 


negroes  are  banished.  Commenting  on  this,  an 
English  golf  writer  says:  "  In  England,  where  all 
men,  whatever  be  their  color,  meet  on  *Ue  same  equal 
terms,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  such 
things  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 
The  English  writer  says  that  it  "  shows  how  stained 
and  bitter  is  the  race  feeling  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  He  calls  the  exclusive  New  York  golfer's 
letter  an  "  extravagant  epistle,"  and  says  that  the 
negro  "  returned  a  dignified,  suitable  reply,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  thinking,  certainly  had  not  the 
worst  of  the  argument."  At  Oxford  University,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  home  of  British 
aristocratic  sentiment,  I  have  myself,  with  other 
friends,  breakfasted  more  than  once  at  the  table  of  a 
full-blooded  African  negro,  and  lunched  in  the  rooms 
of  a  Cingalese,  a  son  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  whom  I 
knew  well,  frequently  entertained,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  some  Japanese  undergraduates,  and  a  well- 
known  graduate  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  highest 
social  repute  had  two  Siamese  living  in  his  house. 
Young  as  I  then  was,  and  presumably  more  foolish 
than  at  my  present  age,  I  cannot  remember  enter- 
taining a  prejudice  against  any  race  of  men,  I  did 
not  like  people  who  seemed  to  me  ill-bred,  no  matter 
where  they  came  from;  and  I  like  them  no  better 
to-day.  It  seems  strange  that  an  Oxford  under- 
graduate, less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  naturally 
imbued  with  the  sentiments  (prejudices,  if  you  will) 
of  those  around  him,  should  entertain  much  more 
liberal  sentiments  than  a  denizen  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  home  of  the  free.  That  is,  it  seems  strange  if 
you  do  not  know  that  no  one  is  more  wedded  to  his 
ideas  of  propriety  than  the  American,  and  that  the 
ideas  are  often  very  narrow   ones. 

For  a  tall  golf  story  here  is  a  hard  one  to  beat. 
A  player  on  a  course  near  Manchester,  England,  tried 
to  carry  a  pond  guarding  the  green.  He  duflfed  his 
shot,  and  the  ball  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  far 
beyond  reach.  The  player  dropped  another  ball,  and 
took  a  second  shot.  Again  the  ball  went  straight  for 
the  middle  of  the  pond;  but  alighted  right  on  the 
first  ball  floating  in  the  water,  knocking  it  to  the  bank, 
where  it  was  picked  up.  The  second  ball  richetted 
from  the  top  of  the  other  on  to  the  green  thirty 
yards  away. 


MRS.    J.    R.    CLARK. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


^SW^ HOUGH  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  spent  much 
more  money  than  any  man  of  his  generation 
in  building  costly  yachts  of  the  extreme  type, 
vessels  that  are  mere  racing  machines,  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
his  own  confession  that  he  is  not  an  admirer  of  them. 
He  thinks  that  they  are  beautiful  but  entirely  useless. 
Before  the  races  between  Reliance  and  Shamrock  III. 
for  the  America's  Cup  had  taken  place,  he  expressed 
strong  hopes  of  winning  the  coveted  trophy,  but  said 
that,  if  he  did  take  the  cup  back  to  Great  Britain, 
American  yachtsmen  would  have  to  build  a  different 
kind  of  boat  from  either  Shamrock  or  Reliance  to  get 
it  back.  Having  been  on  the  deck  of  his  yachts  on 
at  least  two  occasions  when  they  were  dismasted  dur- 
ing heavy  squalls,  he  knows  to  the  full  dangerous 
nature  of  the  beautiful  but  frail  creatures.  Not 
only  are  they  dangerous  but  useless  as  well.  They 
teach  no  lesson  to  the  thousands  of  men  who  earn 
their  livelihood  upon  the  seas  and  do  not  aid  the 
science  of  shipbuilding.  "  They  are  mere  racmg 
machines,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  When  these 
races  are  ended,  they  are  worthy  only  so  much  as  the 
metal  within  them  will  bring.  ...  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  defenders,  I  had  to 
build  Shamrock  III- — good-for-nothing,  beautiful  crea- 
ture that  she  is.  But  if  she  wins  the  cup,  I  will 
cherish  her  for  the  glory  that  was  hers.  Yet,  in  that 
case,  never  will  her  type  race  again  for  the  America's 
Cup,  unless  it  again  leaves  its  native  shores  for  the 
United  States.  If  the  cup  goes  to  Ireland,  England 
and  Scotland,  the  challengers  must  build  an  honest 
boat,  a  healthy  boat,  a  real  boat,  to  meet  the  defender 
on  the  other  side,  if  I  live  and  have  any  voice  in  the 
matter."     This  is  how  Sir  Thomas  expresses  himself. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  George  Lennox  Watson, 
the  famous  designer,  was  born  in  1851,  the  very  year 
in  which  the  schooner  America  captured  the  silver 
cup,  valued  at  100  guineas  (or  $500),  offered  by  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  for  a  race  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  open  to  all  the  world.  His  father,  Dr.  Thomas 
Watson,  was  a  clever  Glasgow  physician,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  a  well-known  engineer,  and 
contemporary  of  George  Stephenson.  G.  L.  Watson 
served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  works  of  Robert 
Napier  &  Son,  and  of  A.  and  J.  Inglis  on  the  Clyde. 
His  first  ventures  in  yacht-designing  were  Peg  Wof- 
fington,  Clotilde  and  Vril,  all  of  which  proved  success- 
ful crafts,  and  brought  young  Watson  several  orders. 
Later,  he  designed  Veroc  and  Finesse,  which  are 
still  (or  were  in  1902),  afloat  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Then  he  designed  a  ten-tonncr,  the  skipper 
of  which  was  John  Barr.  His  first  big  cutter  was  the 
ninety-tonner  V'anduara,  which  beat  the  loo-tonner 
Formosa,  owned  by  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
considered  invincible,  seventeen  times  in  succession. 
He  went  on  to  design  a  sixty-ton  cutter,  a  120-ton 
yawl,  and  a  big  schooner,  all  of  which  were  success- 
ful. His  first  vessel  to  attain  world-wide  reputation 
was  the  Scotch  challenger  for  the  America's  Cup,  the 
yacht  Thistle,  which  was  bought  by  the  German 
Emperor   and   renamed   Meteor. 


The  most  successful  of  all  by  L.  Watson's  yachts 
was  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wale's  Britannia.  He  also 
designed  the  three  Valkyries  for  Lord  Dunraven,  and 
Shamrock  II  for  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  In  1893,  the 
cutter  Brittania  won  the  Cape  May  Challenge  Cup, 
which  had  been  won  in  1885  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton's 
Genesta,  challenger  for  the  America's  Cup.  The  race 
for  the  Cape  May  Cup  was  something  like  a  race,  being 
over  a  course  of  216  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  lightship 
to  and  round  the  Southern  Lightship  of  Five  l-'athom 
Bank  and  back.  The  only  competitor  was  the  schooner 
Dauntless,  which  was  beaten  by  many  hours.  The 
Cape  May  Cup  has  not  been  challenged  for  since 
Britannia  won  it  in  1893,  and  is  still  held  in  England. 
Brittania  won  the  trophy  by  beating  R.  P.  Carroll's 
yacht  Navahoe,  which  had  been  brought  across  the 
Atlantic  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  competing  tor  the 
Gold  Cup,  valued  at  $2,500.  offered  for  international 
competition  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yachting  Club  at 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  race  for  the  Gold  Cup 
Brittania  beat  Lord  Dunraven's  Valkyrie  II,  Navahoe, 
Satanita,  -and  Culluna.  The  race  for  the  Cape  May 
Cup  on  September  15,  1893,  was  over  a  course  from 
the  Needles  to  and  round  the  breakwater  at  Cher- 
bourg and  back,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  was  won 
by  Britannia  by  more  than  thirty-six  minutes.  A  race 
for  the  Brcnton  Reef  Cup  over  the  same  course  was 
•  awarded  to  Navahoe,  her  owner's  protest  on  the 
ground  that  a  stakeboat  had  been  moved  being  con- 
sidered valid. 

The  German  Emperor,  who,  in  spite  an  over- 
weening Teutonic  conceit,  is  really  an  acute  man,  is 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  British  greatness  is  largely 
due  to  the  fondness  of  the  British  for  healthy  outdoor 
sport.  Hence,  he  has  endeavored  to  introduce  into 
the  Fatherland  the  outdoor  sports  in  which  Britons 
excel,  such  as  steeplechasing,  polo,  rowing,  and 
yachting.  The  German,  though  often  of  fine  physical 
proportions  and  strength,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  fine 
turner,  or  indoor  gymnast,  than  a  good  oarsmen  or 
polo  player.  New  cxeicises  practised  in  the  close, 
almost  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  gymnasium, 
while  they  develop  and  strengthen  the  muscles,  do 
not  give  the  health,  animal  spirits  and  gayety  that  are 
afforded  by  sports  enjoyed  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
not  until  1881  that  sailing  races  first  took  place  at 
Kiel,  the  chief  naval  station  of  Germany.  In  that 
year  there  was  a  race  between  four  yachts,  the 
largest  of  which  was  a  thirty-footer,  bought  on  the 
Solent  the  year  before  by  a  German  lieutenant,  who 
had  sailed  her  across  the  North  Sea  and  through  the 
Canal  to  Kiel.  The  others  were  of  (icrman  build, 
two  of  them  being  owned  by  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  third,  a  skimming-dish, 
being  from  the  plans  of  a  German  designer.  The 
skimming-dish    won   easily   in   a   light   breeze. 

Next  year,  1882,  a  regatta  was  got  up  by  some 
naval  officers  on  the  I'jord  of  Kiel,  and  proved  so 
successful  that  the  Norddcutscher  Regatta  Verein 
took  up  the  sport  and  oflfcrcd  prizes  for  competition 
annually,  on  the  Baltic  .Sea.  In  1883  twenty  yachts 
started,   two   from   Denmark,  eight   from  Kiel,   and  the 
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rest  owned  in  Hamburg.  One  of  these  boats  was  a 
ten-tonner,  of  the  plant-on-edge  type,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  "  for  many  years  the  fastest  pleasure  craft 
afloat."  It  was  broken  up  not  long  ago  at  a  Hamburg 
shipyard.  For  a  second  regatta  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Kiel,  twenty-one  entries  were  received. 

The  popularity  of  the  Kiel  regattas  kept  increasing, 
and  in  1884  the  list  comprised  twenty-five  entries.  In 
1885  Prince  Heniy  of  Prussia,  at  the  helm  of  his 
small  craft  Nelly,  won  second  prize  in  the  races  of 
the  Friedrichsorter  Regatta  Verein,  which  was  founded 
by  naval  officers  two  years  before.  This  gave  quite 
an  impetus  to  the  sport  of  yacht-racing  in  Germany, 
Where  Imperial   favor  counts   for  a  great  deal. 

In  1886  the  German  Admiralty  ordered  two  yawl- 
rigged  pleasure  craft,  which  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  naval  officers  at  Kiel,  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  taste  for  sailing  among  them.  Later  two  more 
yachts  were  built.  One  of  the  first  two,  Liebe,  took 
an  extra  prize  for  fastest  time  over  the  course  at  a 
regatta  of  the  Norddeutscher  Regatta  Verein. 

These  regattas  attracted  many  foreign  yachts,  chiefly 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  both  of  which  countries 
yacht  racing  is  a  highly  developed  sport.  In  1887 
the  Marine  Regatta  Verein,  or  Navy  Regatta  Club, 
was  formed,  and  from  this  sprang  the  Imperial  Yacht 
Club.  In  the  first  year  the  club  had  251  members 
and  thirty-one  yachts.  At  the  two  regattas  held  during 
the  season  no  boats  were  entered.  Next  year  the 
club  had  344  members,  owning  a  steam  yacht,  two 
steam  launches,  seventeen  sailing  yachts,  and  a  dozen 
small  sailing  boats.  The  largest  vessels  of  the  fleet 
were  the  forty-ton  yawl  Carlotta  (formerly  Vega), 
built  in  1872  at  Gasport,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
thirty-two-ton  schooner  Hela  (formerly  Daring),  built 
in  187 1   by  M.  E.  Ratsey  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  V/ight. 

The  accession  of  Emperor  William  to  the  throne  in 
1888  helped  German  yachtsmen  greatly,  for  His 
Majesty  presented  a  handsome  challenge  cup  for  ser- 
vice boats,  and  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
became  President  of  the  club,  which  in  1902  had  404 
members,  and  thirty-seven  yachts  on  its  rolls.  Next 
year  the  Emperor  was  a  spectator  at  the  races  on  the 
Fjord  of  Kiel,  starting  on  the  same  day  for  his  first 
cruise  in  northern  waters — a  holiday  he  has  taken 
every   year  since. 

In  1890  the  club  numbered  458  members  and  forty- 
one  pleasure  craft.  At  the  club  regatta  in  the  fjord, 
sixty-seven  boats  started.  The  regatta  at  the  mouth 
of  the  fjord  attracted  twenty-two  yachts,  the  principal 
ones  being  A.  Burmester's  Atalanta  (formerly  Wraith), 
built  on  the  Clyde  by  Fife  in  1879.  In  the  early 
days  of  her  German  racing  career  she  won  many 
prizes,  but  is  now  outclassed,  though  she  is  still  a 
perfectly  seaworthy  and  comfortable  cruiser.  The 
Emperor  distributed  the  prizes  won  in  the  regatta  of 
that  year  and  sat  for  some  hours  afterward  in  the 
club-house  "  with  a  stein  on  the  table." 

In  1 89 1  the  Marine  Regatta  Verein  was  dissolved, 
being  reformed  as  the  Imperial  Yacht  Club,  with  the 
Emperor  as  Commodore,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
as  Vice-Commodore.  The  club  had  quarters  in  the 
Naval  Academy  on  the  Fjord  of  Kiel,  having  at  its 
■disposal  the  large  hall,  broad  balcony  and  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Academy.  The  new  club  had  505 
members  and  fifty  yachts.  The  opening  cruise  of  the 
club  was  a  welcome  to  the  yacht  Meteor  (formerly 
Thistle)  which  had  been  bought  on  the  Clyde  for 
the  Emperor.  A  week  later  the  yacht  Irene,  built 
for  Prince  Henry,  reached  Kiel.  In  1892  the  club 
got  up  three  regattas,  one  on  the  open  Baltic  Sea,  one 
in  the  Fjord  of  Kiel,  and  one  for  service  boats.  Be- 
sides these  regattas  an  ocean  race  over  a  distance  of 
seventy-six    miles    was    organized    in    conjunction    with 


the  Norddeutscher  Regatta  \'erein.  These  events 
were  highly  successful,  no  fewer  than  130  entries  in 
all   being  received. 

In  1895,  Vineta,  ranked  as  a  twenty-rater,  was  built 
at  Kiel  from  designs  by  G.  L.  Watson  for  the 
Emperor.  In  one  of  her  first  races  she  was  badly 
strained  in  a  choppy  sea  off  the  mouth  of  the  Fjord  of 
Kiel  and  never  proved  a  successful  racer.  When  the 
Emperor  received  the  second  Meteor  he  presented 
Vineta  to  a  brother-in-law,  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Schleswig,   etc. 

To  encourage  native  talent,  the  Emperor  offered  an 
annual  money  prize  for  a  vessel  designed  by  a  German, 
built  in  Germany  from  German  material,  and  manned 
by  Germans.  This  offer  caused  the  yachts  Hertha, 
Ellen   and  Johanne  to  be  built. 

Prince  Henry's  yacht  Irene,  built  on  the  Clyde,  is 
a  forty-rater  designed  by  G.  L.  Watson,  and  for  a 
few  seasons  carried  off  everything  in  her  class  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  In  1894  the  yachts  Varuna,  Lais  and 
Carina,  the  last  owned  by  Admiral,  the  Hon.  Victor 
Montagu,  proved  easily  superior  to  her,  and  in  1896 
Prince  Henry  bought  from  Lord  Dunraven  the  cruiser 
L'Esperance.  Prince  Henry  also  owns  the  small  racer 
Gudruda,  which  was  built  by  the  Herreshoffs,  and  has 
been  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  fleet  of  two  and  one-half 
raters  on  the  Baltic.  On  June  16,  1896,  the  Emperor's 
yacht  Meteor,  in  tow  of  a  torpedo  boat,  reached  the 
Baltic  end  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal.  The  Em- 
peror's yacht  Thistle  (formerly  Meteor)  was  now 
renamed  Comet,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Admiral 
in  command  of  the  naval  station,  to  be  used  as  a 
training-vessel  for  yacht  sailors.  The  sport  of  yacht- 
ing is  so  comparatively  new  in  Germany  that  there 
exists  no  distinct  class  of  German  yacht-sailors,  similar 
to  those  in  Great  Britain,  where  generations  of  men 
have  followed  the  occupaton. 

Owing  to  the  close  commercial  relations  between 
Hamburg  and  Great  Britain,  the  sport  of  yacht- 
racing  has  long  been  known  in  that  city,  from  which 
it  spread  to  the  sister  Hanseatic  town  of  Lubeck. 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  an  ideal  cruising-ground,  almost 
no  tides.  Kiel  has  a  large  and  sheltered  harbor,  and 
in  the  open  Baltic  outside  there  are  plenty  of  ports  in 
which  refuge  from  storms  may  be  found.  Kiel  is 
also  near  to  Sweden  and  the  Danish  Islands,  where 
yachting  has  been  a  favorite  sport  for  a  long  time. 
Many  Danish  and  Swedish  yachts,  well  kept  and  finely 
handled,   take  part  in  the  Kiel   regattas. 
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By  Arthur  Inkersi.ey. 


A.  HYDE,  President  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  California,  some  time  ago  suggested  that 
horses  should  be  educated  "to  regard  the 
automobile  without  alarm.  He  offered  to  pro- 
vide automobiles  for  the  training  of  horses, 
and  sent  out  a  circular  to  this  effect  to  horse-owners 
and  livery-stable  keepers.  I  do  not  think  that  many 
of  the  horse-owners  of  San  Francisco  and  neighbor- 
hood availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  for  their  animals.  The  same  idea 
has  been  carried  out  in  Cincinnati,  where  a  man 
named  James  S.  Neave  sent  his  horse  to  an  automo- 
bile establishment  for  two  weeks.  The  horse  was 
placed  in  a  stall  in  the  same  room  as  the  automo- 
biles in  daily  use,  and  was  often  led  up  to  the 
machines  when  they  were  being  made  ready  to  start 
out.  Gradually  he  lost  his  fear  of  the  automobile. 
The  Electric  Vehicle  Company  has  brought  out  a 
new  Columbia  electric  runabout.  It  is  intended  to  be 
the  lightest  two-passenger  electric  car  that  is  of 
practical  use.  It  seats  two  persons  comfortably,  has 
a  speed  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  per  hour  on  the 
level,  and  can  travel  forty  miles  on  one  charge.  The 
battery  is  divided  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  evenly 
over  the  front  and  rear  axles.  The  body  rests  on 
four  long  semi-elliptic  springs  built  up  of  wide,  thin 
plates.  The  motor  and  all  the  working  parts  are 
attached  to  the  body.  All  parts  of  the  mechanism 
are  inclosed  so  as  to  exclude  dirt.  The  machine  has 
three  speeds  forward  and  two  speeds  backward. 

The  Gordon-Bennett  International  Cup  race  was  won 
last  year  by  Jenatzy,  a  Belgian,  who  drove  a  Mercedes 
car  of  German  manufacture.  The  car  was  owned  by 
Clarence  G.  Dinsmore,  an  American,  who,  it  is  said, 
will  bring  it  to  the  United  States.  It  is  of  sixty 
horse-power. 

Most  automobile  owners  and  many  builders  of 
motor  cars  acknowledge  that  four-fifths  of  the  run- 
abouts of  standard  make  on  the  market  have  not 
enough  power  for  general  use,  especially  on  rough 
country  roads.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  large 
surplus  of  power  strains  a  car  less  than  a  lack  of 
power  does.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  chain,  shaft, 
axle,  aod  bearing  to  speed  an  engine  in  order  to  get 
up  a  steep  bit  of  road  or  out  of  a  rut  by  the  momentum 
of  the  fly-wheel,  and  this  sometimes  has  to  be  done 
when   a  car  possesses  too  little  power. 

Almost  everything  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
or  in  any  other  country  can  be  equalled  or  surpassed 
in  California.  I-'lorida  has  long  boasted  of  its  wide 
stretching,  coquina  beach,  but  at  Pacific  Beach,  a 
suburb  of  San  Uiego,  is  found  a  stretch  of  strand 
quite  equal  to  the  Florida  beach.  It  is  four  miles 
long,  600  feet  wide,  and  as  firm  as  asphaltuin.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  it  is  much  firmer  than  the 
bituminous  pavement  laid  down  on  Market  street  by 
the  politicians.  It  is  a  grand  place  on  which  to  put 
an  automobile  to  its  greatest  speed,  and  is  said  to 
be  attracting  many  motor-car  owners.  The  automo- 
bilist  may  dash  along  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed 
without   fear,    as   there   arc   no   holes   or   uneven   spots. 
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WATCHING    THE    RACES. 

The  beach  ends  where  the  waters  of  Mission  Bay 
run  round  the  point  of  the  peninsula  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  For  two  miles  a  fine  view  of  San  Diego  Bay 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  obtained,  and  to  the  east 
is  the  suburb  of  Pacific  Beach,  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  which  go  up  as  far  as  the  foothills.  In  the  back- 
ground  are   snow-capped   mountain    peaks. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  investing  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  French  and  other  Continental  automo- 
bile manufacturing  concerns.  The  Durracy  Company 
now  writes  after  its  names  the  magic  word  "  Limited  " 
and  has  increased  its  capital  considerably.  This 
amalgamation  of  French  and  Urtish  interests  is  re- 
garded approvingly  on  both  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,  though  not  much  is  said  about  it  in  the 
press.  The  French  have  built  up  a  high  reputation 
for  the  manufacture  of  handsome  private  motor-cars, 
but  it  may  be  that  they  have  perceived  that  in  the 
future  the  manufacture  of  business  vehicles  will  be 
of  greater  importance.  Perhaps  the  wily  Frenchmen, 
after  selling  out  their  factories  for  the  production  of 
roitures  dc  luxe,  will  turn  their  skill  and  ingenuity 
to  the  development  of  the  business  motor  veliicle. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  at  least  of  the 
manufacturers  of  motor-cars  arc  beginning  to  per- 
ceive (what  has  long  been  obvious  to  tlic  person  of 
intelligence),  the  absurdity  of  designating  cars  as 
"  1902  model,"  "1903  iiuhIcI,"  and  so  on.  This 
method  of  distinguishing  one  type  of  car  from  another 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  strong  hold  on  the  public. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  designate  bicycles  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  The  same  thing  is  done  by  the 
manufacturers  of  cameras,  and  of  many  other  things. 
The  advertising  manager  of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car 
Company,  says  that  he  thinks  this  is  unwise  for 
several  reasons.  Of  course,  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"  unwise  "  he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  illogical,  that 
it  docs  not  conform  to  right  reason,  or  anything  of 
tliis  sort,   but   merely   that   it   docs  not   tend  to   increase 
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the  sale  of  motor-cars.  He  states,  however,  that  the 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  does  not  wait  a  year 
before  making  any  improvements  in  their  cars,  and 
that  it  does  not  think  it  good  policy  to  discard  a  fea- 
ture already  proven  valuable  just  because  it  happens 
to  have  been  used  on  the  car  of  the  year  before.  The 
Peerless  Car  Company  is,  accordingly,  distinguishing 
its  cars  by  types  rather  than  by   year  names. 

Commenting  upon  this,  the  editor  of  Automobile 
Topics  makes  the  following  remarks:  "  Is  it  not 
about  time  to  drop  the  absurd  notion  of  classifying 
machines  by  the  year  of  their  make,  1902,  1903,  1904, 
and  so  on  ?  Such  a  rule  may  have  been  all  right  in 
the  bicycle  business,  where  every  schoolboy  who  could 
save  enough  out  of  his  pocket  money  to  pay  weekly 
installments  was  a  prospective  customer,  and  where 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  were  devious  and  dark.  But 
such  a  transparent,  not  to  say  meretricious,  device 
should  have  no  place  in  a  serious  business,  as  the 
automobile  trade  is  to-day."  These  comments  are 
evidently  meant  to  be  favorable,  but  are  actually  most 
injurious.  The  admissions  are  made  that  the  bicycle 
business  was  conducted  in  "  devious  and  dark  ways," 
that  it  employed  transparent  and  even  "  meretricious 
devices  "  and  that  it  deliberately  devised  plans  to 
impose  on  schoolboys.  Now  many  of  the  men  who 
were    formerly    engaged    in    the    bicycle    business    as 


manufacturers,  dealers,  agents,  salesmen,  and  opera- 
tors, are  in  the  automobile  business.  Have  they 
entirely  changed  their  characters,  dispositions,  and 
tactics  because  they  are  dealing  in  four-wheeled  in- 
stead of  in  two-wheeled  vehicles,  or  because  the 
buyers  of  automobiles  are  generally  men,  and  there- 
fore not  so  easily  imposed  on  by  "  meretricious  de- 
vices"  as  schoolboys?  Or  have  these  men  been  so 
affected  by  the  seriousness  of  the  automobile  trade 
that  they  have  abandoned  all  the  evil  practices  of 
bicycle  manufacturers  and  sellers?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  man  who  would  cheat  a  schoolboy  in  the 
purchase  of  a  bicycle  worth  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  "  doing  up "  a  man  in 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile  costing  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars.  The  man  who  is  willing  to  adopt 
meretricious  devices,  and  to  follow  devious,  dark  ways 
in  one  trade  will  follow  them  in  another;  and  he 
who  will  cheat  for  a  small  profit  will  cheat  for 
larger  gains  more  willingly.  The  comments  of  the 
editor  of  Automobile  Topics  go  to  show  how  danger- 
ous a  bad  advocate  may  prove.  The  letter  of  the 
advertising  manager,  while  not  written  from  any 
higher  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  salesman,  is 
sensible  enough,  and  tells  its  tale  sufficiently  clearly. 
The  comments  of  the  editor  are  full  of  the  most 
damaging  implications. 


1904  Tonneau      1904  light  Touring  Car 

TWO  MODELS 

Haynes-Apperson 
Automobiles 

TONNEAU,  »i»,550,  with  top 
and  front  glass,  two  solar  No.  1  gas  head- 
lights, two  Dietz  Regal  oil  lights,  tail 
light,  horn  with  tube  and  full  equipment. 
S2,450  without  top  aud  front  glass. 

LIGHT  TOURING  CAR, 
$1,450,  having  much  the  same  out- 
ward appearance  as  our  famous  Runabout 
of  1903,  but  of  higher  power  and  capacity 
and  distinctly  a  powerful  touring  car — 
not  a  Runabout — themost  highly  develop- 
ed car  of  its  type— the  perfected  product 

of   the    oiliest  makers  of  motor  cars  in  

America. 

We  make  more  nearly  the  entire  car  than  auy  other  factory  in  the  world,  and  are,  above 
all  others,  competent  to  guarantee  oar  product.  These  cars  shoTV  fewer  mechanical  chang:es 
and  contain  more  features  that  years  of  use  have  proved  perfect  in  practice  than  any  other,  and 
are  backed  by  an  unequal  past  record— seventeen  contests  entered— seventeen  contests  won, 
w^ith  stock  cars. 

Most  Haynes-Apperson  cars  have  practically  been  sold  before  they  were  built  Get  your 
order  in  early. 

HAYNES-APPERSON  CO,  KOkOMO,  IND.,  L.  S.  A.  ^He  ot?rc%^ri„-Le.ca 

Members  of  the  Ass'n  of  Licensed  Auto.  Manfr's.    Branch  Store :  1420  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ICastern    Kepresentatives: 

BROOKLYN  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  1239-41-43  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  66  West  43d.St.  New  York. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  Betten,  Editor 


"The  poor  dog,  in  life  tlie  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

^Btbon. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   THE    FIELD    DOG. 

No.  9.     "  Pointing." 


~  S  A  RULE  pointers  and  setters 
possess  the  pointing  instinct  to 
a  sufficient  degree  and  it  is  only 
in  isolated  cases  that  it  is  en- 
tirely absent.  The  keenness  of 
a  dog's  olfactory  powers  and  the  amount  of 
caution  he  exhibits  have  much  to  do  with 
the  exhibition  of  this  instinct,  and  in  over- 
cautious animals  it  is  very  often  present  to 
a  harmful  degree.  Contrary  to  the  very  gen- 
eral belief  the  early  development  of  pointing 
in  a  puppy  is  no  sign  of  merit  and  many 
youngsters  which  show  precocity  in  this 
direction  mature  into  overcautious  pottering 
false  pointers  with  a  tendency  to  stop  the 
moment  the  faintest  scent  strikes  their 
nostrils. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  dogs 
which  fail  to  show  the  presence  of  the 
pointing  instinct  until  some  time  in  their 
second  year  and  such  have  often  been  con- 
demned as  worthless  when  the  exhibition  of 
common  sense  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
their  owners  or  handlers  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  superior  field  dog. 
You  may  take  such  a  dog  afield  time  and 
again,  and  give  him  unlimited  opportunities 
on  birds,  and  all  to  no  avail  until  some 
favorable  opportunity  suddenly  develops  the 
latent  instinct  and  the  dog  surprises  you  by 
"jumping"  into  a  staunch  point.  Once  this 
is  done  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will 
repeat  the  performance  whenever  a  favor- 
able occasion  offers  and  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  there  is  little  likelihood  of  de- 
veloping a  "  false  pointer." 

Now  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
time  spent  in  developing  the  pointing  in- 
stinct In  such  a  dog  is  wasted.  Far  from 
it,    for    while    he    seemingly    may    show    no 


improvement  he  is  acquiring  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  quail 
or  other  game  birds  that  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  when  the  pointing  instinct  does 
make  its  appearance. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  point- 
ing instinct  seems  latent  in  matured  dogs  its 
insuflSciency  is  due  either  to  inferior  olfac- 
tory powers  or  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
blood  such  as  that  of  the  collie  or  other 
non-pointing  breeds  and  no  amount  of  de- 
velopment will  make  superior  field  perform- 
ers of  them.  In  a  field  dog  a  keen  nose  is 
synonomous  for  brains,  for  either  is  of 
little  avail  without  the  possession  of  the 
other  and  a  really  high-class  animal  invari- 
ably possesses  both  requisites  in  their 
greatest  perfection.  The  dog  with  inferior 
scenting  powers  is  usually  a  slow-witted 
fellow  or  else  a  wild  rattle-headed  dog  pos- 
sessing no  fixed  methods  of  hunting  and  just 
as  likely  to  range  over  barren  ground  as 
over  "  birdy "  territory.  The  latter  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  high-slrung  dog. 
full  of  nervous  energy,  whose  excess  of  vital- 
ity leads  him  to  occasional  exhibitions  of 
rankness  through  mere  deviltry  as  it  were. 
Such  a  dog  will  soon  settle  down  and  per- 
form in  a  brilliant  manner  while  the  rattle- 
headed nonentity  simply  fritters  away  time, 
and  while  to  the  uninitiated  he  seems  al- 
ways on  the  verge  of  "  doing  something " 
results  are  nil. 

On  rare  occasions  a  dog  with  an  inferior 
nose  will  develop  into  a  really  clever  per- 
former, due  mainly  to  the  possession  of  the 
proper  degree  of  caution  and  use  of  his 
reasoning  powers.  At  the  first  intimation 
of  the  presence  of  birds  all  of  his  faculties 
are  aroused  and  he  uses  every  precaution  to 
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avoid  flushing  them.  Nevertheless  he  always 
works  under  a  handicap  and  his  perform- 
ances must  suffer  in  comparison  with  those 
of  really  high-class  field  dogs. 

One  can  hold  out  little  hope  to  the 
possessor  of  a  mongrel  which  lacks  in  the 
pointing  instinct.  Such  an  animal  is  value- 
less no  matter  how  closely  it  resembles  the 
purely-bred  pointer  or  setter,  and  the  time 
spent  in  further  education  is  worse  than 
wasted.  Furthermore,  breeding  from  such 
an  undividual  is  little  less  than  a  crime,  as 
the  taint  in  its  blood  is  likely  to  be  present 
for  many  generations,  and  will  be  a  potent 
factor  in  producing  a  line  of  inferior  field 
dogs.  If,  however,  the  dog  is  purely  bred, 
and  the  absence  of  the  pointing  instinct  is 
due  merely  to  some  freak  of  nature,  he  may 
be  taught  to  stop  or  drop  when  he  recognizes 
the  presence  of  game  which  will  be  but  one 
remove  from  blinking.  There  being  nothing 
instinctive  about  his  acts  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  strict  obedience  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  such  an  animal  would  be 
worth  the  expenditure  of  time  necessary  to 
perfect  his  training  in  this  direction. 

Assuming  that  your  puppy  has  enjoyed  a 
suflScient  period  of  self-hunting,  and  has 
already  given  evidence  of  the  pointing  in- 
stinct by  establishing  three  or  four  rigid 
points,  the  next  step  in  his  education  should 
be  the  lengthening  of  the  pauses  between 
the  points  and  the  "  springs "  or  flushes. 
The  point  is  merely  a  momentary  pause  dur- 
ing which  the  dog,  if  left  to  his  own  devices, 


will  attempt  to  locate  the  exact  position  of 
the  bird  and  prepare  to  pounce  upon  it. 
'ine  length  of  such  natural  pauses  varies 
with  the  individuals,  the  cautious  dog  de- 
voting more  time  to  the  proper  location  of 
the  bird  than  does  an  eager  enthusiastic 
animal.  (Continued  experience  makes  many 
untrained  dogs  very  expert  in  catching  game 
unaided  by  the  sportsman,  and  the  man 
who  leaves  such  an  animal  run  at  large 
during  the  breeding  season  should  be  held 
accountable  by  law  for  aiding  and  abetting 
the  violation  of  the  codes  relating  to  the 
protection  of  game.) 

If  your  dog  shows  any  timidity  when  in 
the  presence  of  game  it  is  always  advisable 
to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices  until  he 
will  road,  point  and  flush  with  a  show  of 
determination.  To  use  stringent  measures 
in  steadying  such  a  dog  on  point  before  he 
exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  boldness  will 
often  result  in  the  development  of  the  exas- 
perating habit  of  blinking  which  is  most 
difficult  to  overcome.  A  blinking  dog  is  one 
which  readily  recognizes  the  presence  of 
game  but  which  through  fear  aroused  in 
connection  with  pointing  is  afraid  to  estab- 
lish a  stand  and  will  steal  away  from 
the  birds  or  refuse  to  go  near  them  at  all. 
You  teach  your  dog  to  "  blink  "  chickens  by 
chastising  him  when  he  pursues  them  or 
kills  them.  He  soon  learns  to  associate  the 
pursuit  of  chickens  in  the  unpleasant  after 
results  and  consequently  he  thinks  it  a  wise 
policy  to  remain  aloof  when  in  their  vicin- 
ity. The  same  readily  applies  to  game  and 
it  is  a  habit  which  is  not  easily  cured.  Fear 
of  the  gun  will  cause  many  dogs  to  blink 
birds  as  will  loud  boisterous  commands 
when  they  are  working  on  game,  and  the 
amateur  handler  who  has  undertaken  the 
training  of  such  a  difficult  "  problem  "  will 
do  well  to  curb  his  desire  to  shoot  over  a 
puppy's  first  points  unless  he  is  certain  of 
the  results  the  report  of  his  gun  will  pro- 
duce; the  same  applies  to  the  suppression  of 
undue  vocal  demonstrations  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  lungs  will  need  expansive  exercises 
on  those  particular  occasions.  A  blinking 
dog  will  often  run  all  day,  seemingly  hunting 
with  a  will  and  yet  accomplishing  nothing. 
Some  dogs  are  very  adroit  and  while  recog- 
nizing their  trainer's  desire  to  have  them 
point,  will,  through  their  own  dislike  of  birds, 
carefully  work  away  from  them,  at  the  same 
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time  conveying  the  impression  that  they  are 
eagerly  searching  for  them.  Such  animals 
need  careful  handling,  and  are  often  bene- 
fited by  a  longer  period  of  self-hunting  dur- 
ing which  they  should  be  allowed  to  hunt 
at  will  in  company  with  a  bold  self-hunter. 
If  it  is  the  gun  alone  which  they  fear  a  cure 
is  readily  effected  as  soon  as  they  overcome 
their  dislike  for  firearms. 

Once  your  puppy  points  with  the  proper 
degree  of  decision  and  boldness  staunch- 
ness should  be  established  by  carefully  sup- 
pressing his  desire  to  flush  the  birds.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  this  can  be  done  with- 
out resorting  to  punishment,  and  the  in- 
dividuals perfected  in  this  manner  will  ex- 
hibit greater  reliability  than  those  taught  to 
stand  firm  through  fear  of  their  trainer.  If 
your  puppy  has  been  taught  to  "  ho "  or 
"  stop  "  to  command,  your  task  is  very  often 
an  easy  one,  especially  if  he  has  been  thor- 
oughly schooled  in  this  order.  Very  often 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  the  command  at 
the  slightest  evidence  of  unsteadiness,  but  a 
far  better  plan  in  all  cases  is  to  calmly 
walk  up  to  the  puppy  (if  time  will  allow) 
and  standing  beside  him  place  a  restraining 
hand  on  his  collar  while  with  the  other  you 
gently  rub  his  back  or  hold  his  tail  in  a  rigid 
position.  When  he  moves  forward  a  few 
inches,  immediately  return  him  to  his  orig- 
inal position  with  a  few  chiding  words 
gently  spoken,  and  force  him  to  retain  it 
until  the  bird  is  flushed  or  you  are  satisfied 
it  has  run  from  the  point.  If  your  control 
over  the  puppy  is  so  absolute  that  you  can 
walk  in  and  flush  without  him  leaving  his 
position  all  well  and  good,  but  if  not,  you 
can  either  slip  on  a  choke  coUar  and  fasten 


the  short  cord  attached  thereto  to  any  bit 
of  cover  likely  to  withstand  the  strain  in- 
curred by  the  puppy's  surge  when  the  bird 
flushes  or  use  some  means  of  flushing  it 
while  you  stand  at  the  puppy's  head  and 
check  his  tendency  to  rush  in.  This  can 
often  be  done  by  making  use  of  a  light 
cane  rod  (six  or  eight  feet  long)  with  which 
to  beat  the  cover  in  front  of  the  puppy  while 
you  hold  his  collar  during  the  critical  mo- 
ment. Of  course  it  is  not  always  practical 
to  carry  such  an  implement  and  the  average 
amateur  is  more  inclined  to  carry  a  gun  in- 
stead, but  properly  used  it  will  greatly  aid 
the  handler,  providing  he  does  not  consider 
it  a  weapon  with  which  to  inflict  punish- 
ment and  belabor  the  dog  with  it.  A  light 
tap  with  the  tip  properly  administered  might 
prove  of  inestimable  help  in  steadying  a 
puppy  inclined  to  move  in,  but  that  is  as  far 
as  the  handler  should  go  except  in  the  case 
of  a  willful,  stubborn  dog  when  the  substi- 
tution of  the  whip  and  spike  collar  is  some- 
times demanded. 

Absolute  staunchness  should  be  demanded 
of  the  puppy  and  a  willful  flush  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  sucn  cases  the  puppy  should 
always  be  returned  to  his  original  position 
when  he  established  the  point  and  reproved 
for  his  unsteadiness.  It  is  also  well  to  re- 
member that  he  should  be  held  in  a  rigid 
position  for  at  least  one  minute  after  the 
bird  has  been  flushed  to  a  staunch  point  so 
that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  "  break  " 
in  and  chase;  also  the  length  of  time  the 
puppy  is  held  on  point  should  be  increased, 
until  he  remains  rigid  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes    if     necessary     to     establish     absolute 
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staunchness.  At  times  you  may  hide  behind 
some  bit  of  cover  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
puppy  and  watch  his  actions.  It  is  probable 
that  after  he  has  held  the  point  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  he  will  look  about  and 
if  he  does  not  see  you  will  be  guilty  of  ac- 
tions not  in  the  least  desirable.  If  so,  you 
have  but  to  show  yourself,  and  chide  him 
for  his  shortcomings,  meanwhile  returning 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  should  have  re- 
mained and  he  will  soon  begin  to  think  it 
unsafe  to  hustle  up  the  birds,  even  if  you 
are  out  of  sight,  and  if  he  possesses  the 
right  disposition  will  become  staunchness 
personified. 

There  are  isolated  cases  where  pointers 
or  setters  possegs  such  cold-blooded  natures 
that  neither  praise  nor  verbal  reprimands 
affect  them  in  the  least.  With  such,  the 
whip  and  spike  collar  may  prove  desirable 
aids  in  enforcing  staunchness  and  a  few 
snubs  properly  administered  with  the  latter 
will  often  work  wonders  with  a  seemingly 
incorrigible  flusher.  The  amateur  should 
not  endeavor  to  break  his  dog's  neck  with  a 
vicious  tug  as  the  animal  reaches  the  end  of 
the  cord,  but  should  have  the  latter  of  a 
goodly  length  so  that  the  stretch  of  the  line 
will  ease  the  shock.  Even  then  the  dog  will 
not  be  overpleased  with  his  treatment  and 
a  few  repetitions  will  cause  him  to  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  collar.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  whip  may  also  be  brought 
into  requisition,  but  the  handler  should 
always  walk  to  the  dog  when  about  to 
punish  him  instead  of  calling  him  in  to  be 
whipped.  The  cord  gives  you  a  ready  means 
by  whicn  to  reach  him  and  he  cannot  escape 
you.  Even  when  such  a  dog  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  broken  of  flushing  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  spike  collar  on  his  neck.  The 
cord  can  be  nicely  coiled  and  tied  to  the 
collai:  with  a  bit  of  linen  thread.  About  six 
inches  of  the  end  should  project  from  the 
coil  so  that  when  you  go  to  him  you  can 


readily  grasp  it.  Should  he  attempt  to 
break  in  he  will  not  notice  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  thread,  as  it  breaks  and  will 
rush  to  the  end  of  the  cord  only  to  be  met 
with  a  snub.  Certain  individuals  are  so 
cunning  that  they  take  advantage  of  the 
handler's  absence  even  when  the  spike  col- 
lar is  on  his  neck.  With  such  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  walk  up  and  attach  an  additional 
piece  of  cord  to  the  knotted  end  of  which 
protrudes  from  the  coil  and  fasten  this  to 
any  bit  of  cover  which  will  offer  sufficient 
resistance  to  withstand  the  rush  of  the  dog. 
Then  leave  him  taking  particular  pains  to 
let  him  see  you  walking  away.  Unless  he 
has  been  well  disciplined  the  desire  to  see 
the  bird  fly  will  overcome  him  before  long 
and  he  will  start  oflf  complacent  in  the  be- 
lief that  your  eye  is  off  him,  and  he  can 
please  himself  in  the  matter  at  hand  with- 
out rebuffs  from  you  only  to  be  brought  up 
with  a  round  turn.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
realize  that  his  will  must  bend  to  yours 
and  will  reluctantly  submit.  Such  a  dog 
never  proves  as  reliable  on  point  as  those 
which  observe  a  proper  degree  of  staunchness 
through  a  desire  to  please  their  trainer,  and 
will  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  relaxa- 
tion of  vigilance  on  his  part.  Placed  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  parties  who  fondly 
imagine  they  are  gifted,  in  the  handling  of 
dogs  and  unluckily  purchase  one  of  the 
above  disposition,  the  handler's  work  of 
months  is  undone  with  startling  celerity  and 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  such  a  dog  will 
back  slide  is  truly  astonishing  to  all  but  the 
initiated.  At  some  future  time  I  shall  devote 
a  chapter  to  the  thorough  "  breaking "  of 
the  aforementioned  class  of  dog  purchasers. 
Special  instruments  of  torture  will  be  de- 
vised and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  come 
out  of  the  ordeal  sadder  and  wiser  men. 
The  majority,  however,  are  incorrigibles  of 
the  worst  type  and  little  hope  is  held  out  in 
their  cases. 


SHE    IS   SURELY   A   PEACH! 


HE  magnificent  work  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Van  Arsdale's  great  little 
Peach  Blossom  at  the  Illinois 
Field  Trial  Association's  cham- 
pionship trial  held  at  Robinson, 
111.,  November  20-21,  was  as  much  a  revela- 
tion to  Eastern  fanciers  as  it  is  a  gratification 
to  every  lover  of  hunting  dogs  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  most  effectually  dispels  a  curious 
Eastern  illusion  about  the  quality  of  coast 
dogs  and  our  Oriental  friends  are  yet  des- 
tined to  find  out  that  quality  is  here  in 
quantity  as  well. 

That  Peach  Blossom  captured  the  hearts 
of  all  our  Eastern  brethren  is  fully  evidenced 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  American 
Field's  excellent  report  of  the  trials: 

Peach  Blossom's  success,  measured  by  her  previous 
performances  in  the  East,  was  great.  Entering  the 
trials  under  a  handicap  at  the  outset,  that  of  having 
been  bred  and  reared  in  the  Golden  State  (where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  unlike  those  which  prevail  in 
Illinois)  and  broken  on  valley  quails,  whose  habits 
are  much  unlike  our  bob  whites.  She  came  East  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  trials,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  to  get  acclimated.  This  overcome,  the  next  step 
was  to  get  her  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  our  quails, 
which  she  took  to  readily,  and  has  justified  the  pre- 
diction of  her  owner,  W.  \V.  Van  Arsdale  of  McCloud, 
Cal.,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  before  she  came  East 
that  Peach  Blossom,  when  right,  could  put  up  a  great 
race.  Peach  Blossom  will  now  wear  all  the  laurels  of 
a  champion  without  a  voice  being  raised  in  dissent. 
She  stands  alone  as  the  field-trial  champion  English 
setter  bitch  of  America,  and  won  on  her  merits;  this 
much  must  be  conceded  by  those  who  followed  the 
running  closely,  and  there  were  quite  a  number.  At 
the  finish  of  the  first  series  it  appeared  to  be  a  game 
of  give  and  take,  with  Peach  Blossom  showing  up 
much  the  stronger.  However,  there  were  several  other 
dogs  in  the  stake  whose  work  at  the  start  was  splendid, 
but  toward  the  close  they  weakened  and  were  not 
strong  enough   to  reach   the  goal. 


Peach  Blossom  is  a  small  white,  black  and  tan,  and 
ticked  bitch,  by  Champion  Count  Gladstone  the  Fourth- 
Peach  Mark,  the  latter  well  known  for  her  goodness, 
and  runs  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound  and 
with  the  determination  of  a  terrier.  She  has  well-bent 
stiffles  and  let  down  hocks,  as  free  in  tlieir  movement 
as  an  eight-day  clock.  She  has  cat-like  feet  whose 
pads  are  as  pliable  as  rubber.  Her  front  legs  are  as 
straight  as  a  pair  of  gun  barrels,  and  are  let  into  nice 
sloping  shoulders.  Her  neck  is  long  and  round,  and 
free  from  throatiness.  Her  body  is  short,  deep  and 
rounded,  with  well-sprung  ribs  that  give  her  heart  and 
lung  room.  Have  we  finished  her?  No,  she  has  a 
beautiful  disposition,  and  is  easily  handleu  z-.A  her 
blood  lines  are  nigh  perfect. 

Peach  Blossom  made  her  field-trial  debut  at  Coro- 
nado,  Cal.,  January  14,  1901,  where  she  won  second 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club's  derby,  and  first 
in  the  All-Age  Stake,  same  season.  She  divided  second 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  All- Age  Stake,  igoi;  ri;;d  di- 
vided third  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club"s  Aii- 
Age  Stake,  1902,  and  was  first  in  the  same  club's  all- 
age  stake  this  season. 

Mr.  Van  Arsdale  must  have  been  greatly  delighted 
when  he  was  apprised  of  Peach  Blossom's  success  by 
the  American  Field,  she  being  the  first  winning  setter 
hailing  from  the  Coast.  Proud,  too,  indeed,  must  be 
Mr.  Askins,  her  handler;  so  must  any  handler  be  who 
sees   his   dog  win  such   a  classic  event. 

Whatever  further  triumphs  are  in  store  for  Peach 
Blossom — and  so  far  as  present  appearances  go  she 
looks  like  scoring  a  sequence  in  January  next — her  re- 
cent victory  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
pure  blood. 

While  "  Peach  "  is  indubitably  the  present 
queen  of  Mr.  Van  Arsdale's  extensive  kennels 
she  is  by  no  means  the  only  blossom  on  the 
tree,  as  we  predict  future  events  will  show. 
There  are  others  in  his  magnificent  aggrega- 
tion that  can  hold  their  own  anywhere — be 
the  company  what  it  may — for  this  prince 
of  sportsmen  has  spared  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  to  improve  the  blood  of  our  Western 
dogs.  We  owe  him  not  only  congratulations 
but  our  sincere  thanks  as  well  and  both  are 
his  by  universal  acclamation. 


"PKACH     blossom's"     GOuD     lUlKKKlNC;     la     KVIDK.Sl-. 


SETTERS  AND  SPANIELS. 


By  G.  A.  Ceanfield. 


ND  PRAY  what  is  a  gentlemen 
without  his  recreations?  That 
old  line  never  came  to  the  writer 
with  greater  force  than  when  he 
scanned  the  pedigree  of  a  brace 
of  Gordon  Setters  that  are  up  for  sale  this 
week. 

The  Kennel  Club  of  England  is  rather 
circumspect  in  the  way  it  describes  this 
breed ;  "  black  and  tan  or  Gordon  Setter  " 
is  the  accepted  terminology  which,  of 
course  provides  against  the  young  man  who 
will  persist  in  writing  to  the  papers  to 
acquaint  his  grandfathers  that  the  original 
setters  associated  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
and  Richmond  were  black,  white  and  tan. 
Such,  however,  was  really  the  case  but 
gradually  breeders  have  got  them  to  the 
two  colors,  and  very  handsome  dogs  they 
are.  To-day,  if  you  own  a  Gordon,  it  is 
just  as  well  he  should  have  no  white  in 
him. 

In  the  pedigrees  referred  to  I  noticed  the 
name  of  Champion  Heather  Grouse;  it  may 
be  he  was  the  best  looking  black  and  tan 
that  ever  lived.  Heather  Grouse,  of  course, 
belonged  to  Mr.  Robert  Chapman  of  Glen- 
boig,  Scotland,  and  a  wonderful  team  that 
evergreen  owner  of  dogs  could  turn  out. 
They  earned  their  livings  at  the  shows 
and  in  the  field.  In  the  summer  they  were 
on  the  benches,  but  when  St.  Grouse,  and 
later  St.  Partridge,  were  announced,  they 
were  found  in  the  heather  and  among  the 
stubbles  and  turnips.  Of  this  valuable  strain 
are  a  number  of  the  Gordons  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Gordon  of  the  present  day  is  a  much 
improved  setter,  and  a  good  deal  of  coarse- 
ness has  been  bred  out  of  him.  The  days 
of  the  old  slobbering  setter  are  about  over, 
and  the  dog  that  can  go  the  pace  is  the 
one  required.  The  snuffing,  pottering  setter 
might  be  the  one  to  suit  the  laggard  and 
the  lazy  but  you  can  not  win  a  field  trial 
with  him,  for  the  smarter  dog  is  past  him, 
finds  the     game,   and   never     gives   him   a 


chance.  In  this  way  has  the  modern  black 
and  tan  setter  a  great  pull  over  the  old 
spaniel-typed  specimen  that  was  accredited 
with  being  able  to  consume  his  own  weight 
within  a  week.  The  Gordon  of  to-day  is  a 
stylish,  racy  looking  setter  that  might,  per- 
haps, have  a  little  Irish  blood  in  him. 
Who  shall  say?  The  late  Rev.  Robert  O'Cal- 
laghan,  than  whom  a  greater  setter  enthu- 
siast perhaps  never  lived,  used  now  and 
then,  when  I  was  privileged  to  be  his  guest 
at  Borstal  House,  overlooking  the  River 
Medway,  to  throw  out  hints  that  Gordon 
blood  was  being  introduced  into  Irish  blood, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Robert  Chapman  must 
always  perforce  associate  itself  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  David  Bailie  or  "  Scotch 
Bailie  "  as  he  was  known  in  this  country, 
for  Davie  Bailie  came  over  to  the  states  to 
manage  the  Lexington  kennels  in  Kentucky. 
Now,  if  there  was  ever  a  "  broad  "  Scotch- 
man it  was  Bailie,  and  it  was  often  hard 
for  the  Southron  to  make  out  what  the 
gentleman  from  across  the  Tweed  was  con- 
versing about.  He  was  emphatic  in  his 
language  and  a  glutton  for  work  in  the 
show  ring.  With  a  team  of  perhaps  t^v^nty 
dogs,  made  up  of  setters,  spaniels,  and  col- 
lies, he  would  manage  to  be  everywhere  at 
once,  and  with  half  a  dozen  rings  going 
he  would  be  handling  his  own  dogs — no 
small  task  since  a  dog  must  always  be  made 
the  most  of  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
judge  to  look  upon  him.  He  must  be  at  his 
best  and  even  a  flat-catcher  has  been  known 
to  win.  But  Bailie  was  always  there,  and 
never  in  better  form  than  at  a  big  conti- 
nental show. 

I  once  strolled  into  a  cafe  in  Rotterdam. 
On  the  other  side  of  a  screen  dividing  the 
booths  there  was  a  strange  conversation  go- 
ing on  that  one  could  not  help  listening  to. 
Playing  the  eavesdropper  is  a  bad  game,  but 
one  might  be  forgiven  when  the  two  parties 
prove  to  be  an  incompromisingly  broad 
Scotchman  and  a  well-to-do  Dutchman  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  setter.    How  they  managed 
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it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but  Bailie  after- 
wards told  me  that  as  a  final  attempt  he 
put  the  price  down  in  figures  on  the  back 
of  the  menu  card,  and  Mynheer  produced 
the  bullion.  The  Hollanders  were  invar- 
iably good  buyers  of  dogs  and  a  decent  sport- 
ing one  would  always  fill  their  eye. 

The  Continental  shows  were  always  most 
enjoyable,  and  perhaps  it  was  because  "the 
foreigners "  were  so  good  and  went  out  of 
their  way  to  give  pleasure  to  those  of  per- 
fidious Albion  who  would  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  cross  over,  win  their  money,  and 
sell  them  dogs.  For  of  a  truth,  the  fame  of 
the  old  country  as  a  dog-producing  one  has 
gone  forth  to  the  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  second  string  was  generally  taken, 
as  there  were  many  opportunities  of  passing 
along  some  whose  room  was  required  at 
home.  And  was  it  not  the  same  in  the 
Ola  horse-dealing  days? 

He  would  perhaps  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  state  definitely  the  origin  of  the 
spaniel,  but  his  name  would  suggest  that 
he  came  from  Spain,  where,  indeed,  others 
of  our  sporting  breed  were  encouraged,  no- 
tably the  big,  heavy,  peculiar  nosed  pointer 
that  is  now  very  scarce.  That  the  spaniel 
is  one  of  our  most  useful  dogs  no  one  can 
deny  and  the  temperament  of  the  variety 
is  a  byword.  Sweet  of  disposition,  always 
bustling  if  there  be  the  taint  of  feather 
or  fur  about,  the  spaniel  will  break  himself; 
and,  what  is  further  a  fact,  the  "  gun  "  can 
tell  from  the  voice  of  his  cocker  what  game 
is  about,  for  many  spaniels  will  speak 
differently  to  hare  and  bird.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  the  cocker  spaniels  are 
concerned.  At  times  they  are  over-noisy, 
still,  the  little  spaniel  will  find  more  game 
and  furnish  more  sport  in  thick  cover  than 
the  mute  and  slobbering  clumber. 

The  cocker,  of  course,  takes  his  name 
from  being  a  useful  dog  for  woodcock  shoot- 
ing, and  the  place  where  that  game  loves 
to  feed  and  enjoy  himself — cover  that  would 
be  recognized  as  thick  scrub  in  this  coun- 
try— requires  a  merry,  willing  little  dog 
that  is  not  afraid  of  gorse  or  thorns.  He 
will  rattle  through  it,  and  what  is  more 
wonderful,  he  generally  drives  the  game  to 
you,  knowing  that  the  gun  and  not  himpelf 
is  the  proper  Instrument  of  destruction.  Of 
course  there  are  noisy  babblers,  rogues  that 
would  disturb  every  feather  In  the  parish, 


but  it  is  fair  to  surmise  that  the  pleasure 
of  the  sportsman  is  at  his  highest  when  he 
is  shooting  over  a  team  of  cocker  spaniels 
that  will  hunt  well  and  thoroughly  within 
range.  It  is  true  that  the  chief  prizes  at  the 
recent  field  trials  in  England  were  won  by 
clumber  spaniels,  but  it  would  appear  they 
were  worked  mostly  in  the  open.  This  ia 
hardly  an  ideal  test  for  an  every  day  gun 
dog.  The  merry  little  cocker  should  be 
of  that  character  that  would  suggest  "  no 
cover  too  thick,  and  no  day  too  long." 

Mr.  Harding  Cot — than  whom  there  is  not 
a  better  all-round  man  in  England — resigned 
from  the  Spaniel  and  Sporting  Spaniel  Clubs 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  both  sides  are 
wrong  in  their  types.  The  former  goes  in 
for  a  too  long  and  low  variety,  while  the 
latter  favors  an  animal  that  has  the  im- 
press of  a  setter  on  him.  This  will  not  suit 
the  M.  F.  H.  journalist,  artist,  amateur  actor, 
horse  and  dog  judge,  and  part  proprietor 
of  the  English  Field.  So  he  is  about  to  father 
a  club  to  be  called  "  The  Field  Sporting  Dog 
Club,"  which  will  take  under  its  wing  all 
those  breeds  associated  with  the  gun,  no- 
tably pointers,  setters,  retrivers  and  spaniels. 


PROMINENT  ENGLISH   SETTER  SIRES. 

OAKLEY    HILL. 

The  field-trial  season  of  1899  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  the  history  of  the 
sport  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  high-class  per- 
formers was  concerned. 

Prominent  among  the  number  (which  included  the 
great  derby  trio,  Ch.  Sioux,  Ch.  Geneva  and  Count 
Hunter)  was  Oakley  Hill,  a  youngster  of  unusual 
quality,  by  that  great  sire  of  winners  and  producers, 
Ch.   Rodfield,  out  of  Sousie. 

Oakley  Hill  did  not  come  in  direct  competition  with 
the  above-mentioned  winners,  hence  it  was  impossible 
to  make  comparisons.  Competent  judges,  however, 
declared  that  Oakley,  when  running  in  his  best  form, 
was  a  match  for  either  Sioux  or  Geneva,  and  the 
accounts  of  his  running  in  the  Iowa,  Independent  and 
Missouri  derbies  seem  to  bear  out  these  statements. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  youngster  of  the  highest 
class,  especially  strong  in  bird  finding  qualities,  stylish 
as  a  peacock  and  possessing  matchless  conformation, 
which  enable  him  to  defeat  some  of  the  best  show 
setters   in   America. 

As  a  sire,  Oakley  Hill  must  be  considered  a  decided 
success,  as  he  already  has  seven  winners  to  his  credit, 
and  these  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
starters.  Furthermore,  his  get  exhibit  to  a  marked 
degree  the  posssession  of  bird  sense,  which  in  the 
field  dog  is  s>'nonymous  with  brains  and  a  useful  com- 
modity in  these  degenerate  days  when  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  mentality  of  our  setters.  Sooner 
or  later  a  reaction  will  take  pl.ice  and  the  incestuous 
inbreeding  which  is  fast  becoming  a  fad  will  meet 
with  the  condemnation  of  thoughtful  breeders.  When 
this  occurs  the  get  of  such  sires  as  Oakley  Hill  will 
he  held  in  proper  esteem  and  much  sought  after. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  TRIALS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB. 


J  HE    Pacific    Coast   Field   Trial    Club's   twenty- 
|iJf="    first  annual  trials  which   were  concluded  Jan- 
uary   15th    have    passed    into    history    as    one 
of    the    most    successful    meets    heUl    in    the 
existence  of  this  pioneer  organization. 

Weather  conditions  were  almost  perfect,  but  owing 
to  the  unusual  drouth  which  has  prevailed  throu'.;h- 
out  the  southern  section  of  the  State  it  was  dif-icult 
for  the  dogs  to  catch  scent  of  birds  and  co.-sequeiuly 
the  amount  of  actual  point  work  was  somewhat  limited 
during  the  running  of  the  Derby. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  class  of  the  dops  entered  in 
competition  was  far  above  the  average  of  former 
years  and  a  large  number  of  ni'^h  class  youngsters 
were  brought  to  the  front.  Some  of  these  fell  down 
through  lack  of  experience  on  birds  but  will  he  heard 
from  later  on  and  certainly  the  breeding  of  so  ■.•r.cmy 
promising  candidates  for  field-trial  honors  presages 
well   for  the  future  of  trials   in   this   Sta'.o. 

Judge  W.  S.  Bell,  of  Pittsburg,  ,"',nn.,  tame  here 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  conditions  'hat  were  to  con- 
front him  but  handled  the  competition  1.1  .-i  'nanner 
which  left  no  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  judge  trials_ 
under  the  most  complex  and  discouragni;;  conditions 
His  executive  ability,  and  keen  discerning  judgment  of 
the  dogs  which  ran  under  him,  proved  him  to  be  in 
the  first 'flight  as  a  judge  of  high  class  field  dogs  and 
the  club  may  pride  itself  upon  the  Ca:t  that  it 
secured  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  iiis  calibre, 
unbiased  in  opinion  and  whose  every  action  was  above 
suspicion.  His  awards  were  made  on  the  strength  01 
the  actual  work  performed  during  the  trials,  and  the 
reputations  made  in  previous  triads  by  well  known 
runners  did  not  deter  him  from  cutting  them  out  if 
they  did  not  deserve  further  consideration.  In  no 
instance  can  it  be  said  that  he  carried  along  a  dog 
totally  unworthy  of  mention,  and  if  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  failed  to  continue  a  dog  possessing  merit 
it  was  done  with  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  to 
do  so  would  prolong  the  competition  to  a  tiresome 
degree. 

The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  meet 
and  not  one  instance  is  recorded  where  an  interested 
sportsman  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  ill  feeling  or 
acrimonious  discussion.  Such  harmony  is  unusual 
even  at  the  best  regulated  meets  and  speaks  volumes 
in  praise  of  the  sportsmanship  of  field-trial  devotees 
in  this  State. 

Cuba's  Glenwood,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  is  a 
very  handsome  liver  and  white  dog  by  Champ.  Cuba  of 
Kenwood  out  of  Petronella  and  was  bred  and  is  owned 
by  the  Stockdale  Kennels.  Glenwood  showed  him- 
self to  be  an  exceptionally  good  pvippy  and  certainly 
a  credit  to  his  developers.  He  ranged  wide  and  fast 
with  a  long  frictionless  stride  which  carried  him  over 
the  ground  without  seeming  exertion,  and  h.iving  a 
somewhat  low  carriage  of  head  his  style  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  His  work  on  birds  was,  cons-idering 
the  conditions,  of  a  very  high  order  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  had  a  decided  lead  over  all  competitors. 

Cuba's  Ivywood,  winner  of  second,  is  a  rather 
small  liver  and  white  pointer  bitch  by  Champ.  Cuba 
of  Kenwood  out  of  Petronella  and  consequently  is  a 
little  sister  to  Cuba's  Glenwood,  winner  of  first.  She 
does  not  class  with  Glenwood  but  proved  herself  an 
exceptionally  clever  performer  on  birds,  which  in  the 
judge's  estimation  offset  any  advantage  her  com- 
petitors may  have  had  over  her  in  other  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a  high  class  field-trial  dog.  Her  speed, 
style  and  range  were  good  and  she  showed  considerable 
judgment   in   handling  birds  under   adverse  conditions. 
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terry's    "  LADY  "   (FIRST,    ALL-AGE  STAKE..' 

Third  place  was  divided  between  H.  VV.  Keller's 
orange  and  white  English  setter  bitch  Sombra  and 
VV.  W.  Van  Arsdale's  black,  white  and  tan  English 
setter   bitch   Keepsake. 

Sombra  is  a  handsome  bitch  of  refined  type  by 
Llewellin  Drake  out  of  Shadow  and  was  bred  by  W. 
VV.  Van  Arsdale.  She  is  a  remarkably  smooth  mover, 
has  a  good  turn  of  speed  coupled  with  sufficient  range 
and  a  stylish  way  of  going.  In  addition  she  has  been 
endowed  with  reasoning  faculties  of  a  superior  order 
and  uses  splendid  judgment  in  searching  out  her 
ground.  She  is  as  yet  not  thoroughly  developed  but 
indications  point  to  further  improvement,  when  she  is 
likely  to  become  a  dangerous  competitor  in  the  best 
of  company. 

Keepsake  is  a  very  small  and  compact  bitch  by 
California  Bell  Boy  out  of  Peach  Blossom  and  almost 
the  image  of  her  famous  dam.  Her  weight  can  hardly 
exceed  twenty-four  pounds,  and  the  quality  she  ex- 
hibited examplifies  the  trite  saying  that  "good  dogs 
come  in  all  sizes."  From  the  moment  she  is  cast 
off  until  she  is  taken  up  Keepsake  is  a  veritable  per- 
petual motion  machine.  Her  speed,  style  and  range 
are  of  the  best  and  she  gives  indications  of  making  an 
exceedingly  high  class  individual.  At  present  she  is 
not  developed  to  the  stage  where  intelligent  judgment 
can  be  passed  on  her  bird  work  but  she  shows  every 
indication   of  making  a   "class"   dog. 

The  winner  of  the  All  Age  stake  materialized  in 
Terry's  Lady,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  animals  ever 
cast  off  in  field-trial  competition.  Lady  is  a  small, 
trimly  built  orange  and  white  English  setter  bitch  by 
Champion  Count  Gladstone  IV  out  of  Peach  Mark. 
She  was  bred  by  VV.  VV.  Van  Arsdale  and  is  owned  by 
J.  E.  Terry,  of  Sacramento.  In  her  first  heat,  when 
she  ran  as  the  bye  dog,  she  gave  an  exhibition  of  pace 
range  and  style  coupled  with  intelligence  in  searching 
out  likely  ground  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equalled  in  the  animals  of  trials  on  this  coast.  Lady's 
work  throughout  the  race  was  distinctively  high  class 
and  stamped  her  as  one  of  the  greatest  performers  in 
America.  She  has  now  won  seven  places  in  trials — 
of  which  four  were  first  places,  and  has  only  run 
unplaced  once  in  her  career,  certainly  a  remarkable 
.  rec-ird.      It  is  more  than   likely  that  she  will   go   East 
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next  season  to  take  the  measure  of  America's  cracks 
and  she  is  certain  to  distinguish  herself  if  she  con- 
tinues in  her  present  form. 

Kilgarif,  winner  of  second  in  the  All-Age,  is  a 
large  powerful  black,  white  and  tan  English  setter 
dog  by  Orion  out  of  Mary  Lou  and  was  bred  and  is 
owned  by  J.  E.  Terry.  He  lacks  the  style  of  his 
kennel  mate  and  is  not  quite  as  fast,  but  ranges  wide 
and  hunts  diligently  every  moment  he  is  in  competi- 
tion. His  forte  is  work  on  birds,  in  which  he  stands 
out  prominently  as  one  of  the  best  dogs  in  America. 
In  this  stake  he  hardly  showed  the  form  of  last 
season  when,  as  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  he  exhibited 
sensational  qualities  and  won  the  stake  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

McCloud  Boy,  winner  of  third,  is  a  medium  sized, 
•compactly  built  black,  white  and  tan  English  setter 
dog  by  Tony  Boy  out  of  Sadie  Hopkins.  He  is  owned 
by  W.  VV.  Van  Arsdale  and  was  bred  by  Hugh  Hop- 
kins, formerly  of  Minturn,  Cal.  MacCloud  Boy  is  in 
every  respect  a  high  class  performer  and,  from  present 
indications,  more  age  and  experience  will  make  him 
a  dangerous  competitor  in  any  company.  He  ranges 
fast  and  wide,  shows  nice  style  in  motion  and  on  point 
and  is  remarkably  decisive  in  all  his  work. 

Another  dog  worthy  of  particular  mention  is  Harry 
H,  owned  by  C.  E.  VVorden.  Harry  was  unlucky  in  get- 
ting on  birds,  his  opportunities  being  limited,  but  aside 
from  this  he  is  a  dog  of  remarkable  speed  and  range, 
and  should  he  be  given  opportunities  in  the  East  to 
run  on  grounds  and  birds  more  suitable  to  a  dog  of 
his  characteristics  is  liable  to  be  placed  well  up  in  the 
hottest  competition  in  America. 

Count's  Mark,  winner  of  the  Member's  stake  is  a 
■handsome  black,  white  and  tan  dog  by  Count  Gladstone 
IV  out  of  Peach  Mark  and  is  owned  by  W.  \V.  Van 
Arsdale.  Like  the  other  winners  of  this  breeding  he 
•shows  individuality  to  a  marked  degree.  He  is  a 
-very  stylish  dog,  possesses  good  speed  and  range  and 
is  a  clever,  snappy  performer  on  birds,  making  him  an 
ideal   gentleman's  shooting  dog. 

Champion  Cuba  of  Kenwood,  winner  of  second  in 
the  Member's  stake,  is  a  liver  and  white  pointer  by 
-C.lcnbright  Jr.  out  of  Stella  and  is  owned  by  the 
Stockdale  Kennels.  Cuba  is  now  about  eight  years 
•old,  but  despite  his  age  ran  a  race  which  would  do 
•credit  to  him  even  in  his  prime.  His  long  experience 
on  birds  has  given  him  an  insight  into  their  habits 
-which  stands  him  in  good  stead  and  this,  coupled  with 
a  good  turn  of  speed  and  a  keen  nose,  causes  him  to 
run  up  points  where  many  others  would  fail  to  find 
at  alt. 

Sombra,  winner  of  third  has  already  been  describsd. 
In    this   stake   she   added    to   her   reputation    by   some 


clever  work  on  birds  and  made  a  well  merited  win. 

The  Derby  was  commenced  Monday  morning  at  9:50 
on  grounds  west  of  Canfield  schoolhouse.  The  first 
brace  consisted  of  C.  S.  Coggin's  English  setter  dog, 
Sharon  Boy,  by  Tony  Boy  out  of  Sport's  Destmy, 
handled  by  J.  E.  Lucas  and  H.  W.  Keller's  English 
setter  bitch  Sombra  by  Llewellin  Drake  out  of  Shadow, 
handled  by  W.  B.  Coutts.  Sharon  Boy  ran  rather 
logy.  Sombra  excelling  in  pace,  range  and  style  as 
well  as  in  method  of  hunting  out  ground.  A  bevy 
flushed  wild  to  trees  and  Sombra  commenced  to  make 
game  followed  by  Sharon  Boy  who  pointed  on  foot 
scent  of  birds.  Worked  over  an  alkali  field  both  dogs 
lost  their  scenting  powers  and  were  unable  to  find  a 
few  birds  scattered  out  in  short  range.  Sombra 
showed  considerable  bird  sense  and  impressed  one  as 
being  out  with   an  object  in  view.     Down   50  minutes. 

The  next  brace  consisting  of  J.  E.  Terry's  English 
setter  bitch  Countess  Lou  by  Count's  Mark-Mary  Lou, 
handled  by  Coutts,  and  B.  J.  Bannes'  English  setter 
dog  Starlight  Jr.  by  Starlight-Rods  Sylvia,  handled 
by  Lucas,  were  taken  across  the  road  and  ran  30 
minutes  in  a  field  containing  a  nice  bevy  located  in 
cover  consisting  of  sage  and  sunflower  weeds.  The 
bevy  ran  ahead  of  dogs  and  flushed  wild  to  trees,  a 
few  birds  remaining  behind.  No  work  on  birds  in 
this  heat  and  both  puppies  showed  rather  ordinary, 
Lou   being  slightly  superior   to   her  brace  mate. 

Stockdale  Kennels'  pointer  dog  Cuba's  Cottonwood 
by  Cuba  of  Kenwood-Petronella,  handled  by  R.  M. 
Dodge,  and  C.  S.  Coggins'  English  setter  bitch  Miss 
Nelson  by  Tony  Boy-Sport's  Destiny,  handled  by  J.  E. 
Lucas,  were  cast  off  along  a  slough  bed  containing 
thickets  and  heavy  cover  and  ran  forty-three  minutes. 
Soon  after  being  cast  off  Cottonwood  ran  through  birds 
which  flushed  to  trees.  Results  as  to  bird  work  were 
nil.  Both  dogs  showed  fair  range  and  speeed,  coupled 
with  nice  style. 

After  lunch  a  drive  was  made  to  grounds  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  Canfield's  and  J.  W.  Considine's 
English  setter  bitch  Hick's  Bab  by  Doc  Hick-Wood- 
craft handled  by  Coutts,  and  Stockdale  Kennels'  pointer 
dog  Cuba's  Glenwood  by  Cuba  of  Kenwood-Petronella 
handled  by  Dodge,  were  cast  off  in  open  country. 
This  was  a  fine  brace,  both  dogs  ranging  out  fast  and 
wide  and  showing  fine  style.  Bab  made  the  wider 
casts  but  Glenwood  proved  himself  a  good  one. 
Casting  down  a  swale  to  the  railroad  track  both  dogs 
gave  evidence  of  the  presence  of  game  and  crossing 
over  to  the  adjoining  field  they  roaded  up  on  a  bevy, 
Bab  going  into  the  birds.  On  some  of  the  remaining 
birds  Glen  alternately  roaded  and  pointed  finally 
stopping  to  a  stanch  stand.  He  acted  nicely  to  shot 
and  flush  following  his  good  work  with  another  point 
which   Bab  backed.     Bab  next  had  an   inning,  pointing 
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nice  cover  Rod  commenced  making  game  and  was 
just  establishing  a  point  on  a  bevy  when  Sandlewood 
passed  on  ahead  and  put  it  up.  Both  dogs  were 
afforded  several  opportunities  to  point  on  the  single 
birds  but  no  points  were  made.  Rod  showed  best  at 
all  points  and  promises  to  make  a  high  class  performer 
when  fully  developed.  He  showed  fine  speed,  style 
and  range,  hunting  to  the  gun  and  working  out 
ground  intelligently.  He  should  have  been  carried  into 
the  second  series. 

J.  VV.  Considine's  English  setter  dog  Hick's  Lad  by 
Doc  Hicks-Woodcraft,  handled  by  Coutts,  and  Stockdale 
Kennels'  pointer  bitch  Fly's  Pearl  by  Cuba  Jr.-Winne- 
peg  Fly,  handled  by  Dodge,  were  cast  off  in  an  open 
field  devoid  of  cover.  Neither  dog  was  very  fast  but 
Lad  was  an  exceedingly  wide  ranger  and  made  wide 
casts  finally  winding  up  with  a  long  one  of  one-third 
mile  to  timber  where  birds  were  likely  to  be  found. 
Pearl  was  constricted  in  range  and  not  very  fast.  She 
failed  to  find  birds  of  a  bevy  which  flushed  from  her 
direction  and  did  little  in  the  way  of  meritorious 
work.  Lad  seems  a  brainy  sort  but  was  not  seen 
after  he  made  his  long  cast,  hence  further  judgment 
is   reserved.     John    Schumacher's    English   setter   bitch 


momentarily  and  going  in  to  flushes  on  two  occasions. 
She  showed  a  great  deal  of  quality  outside  of  her 
rankness  when  on  game  and  with  more  development  is 
likely  to  make  a  high  class  performer.  Down  38 
minutes. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Sandlewood  his  heat  with 
Stars  Rod  was  postponed  until  the  following  morning 
and  W.  B.  Coutts'  pointer  dog  Glenrose  by  Glendale- 
Kenwood  Rose,  handled  by  Charles  Coutts,  and  VV.  W. 
Van  Arsdale's  English  setter  bitch  Keepsake  by  Cali- 
fornia Bell  Boy-Peach  Blossom,  handled  by  Charles 
Babcock,  were  cast  off  in  same  field  when  preceding 
brace  was  taken  up.  This  was  another  good  pair,  the 
diminutive  setter  going  like  a  bullet  and  the  pointer 
striking  a  more  conservative  gait.  Keepsake  had  an 
advantage  in  going  qualities  and  style,  and  crossing 
the  railroad  track  made  a  rather  undecided  point  on 
some  birds  in  a  clump  of  .weeds,  leaving  it.  Birds 
were  flushed  by  spectators.  Glenrose  next  made  a 
staunch  point  to  which  three  birds  were  flushed.  The 
dogs  were  ordered  up  after  running  38  minutes. 

The  first  brace  put  down  Tuesday  morning  was  T. 
J.  Wattron's  English  setter  dog  Star's  Rod,  by  Star- 
light-Rod's Sylvia,  handled  by  Coutts,  and  C.  E.  Wor- 
den's  pointer  dog  Sandlewood,  by  Cuba  of  Kenwood- 
Petronella,  handled  by  Lucas.  These  were  cast  off  on 
grounds  well  suited  to  induce  the  display  of  high  class 
qualities  in  the  dogs.  Both  started  fast  but  Sandle- 
wood commenced  to  trail  and  continued  to  do  so 
throughout    the    heat.       Working    along    a    swale    with 
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W.    S.    TEVIS'  "rVYWOOD"    (POINTER),    (SECOND,   DERBY 
STAKE),    AND    JOHN    SCHUMACHER'S    "VALITA." 


Valita,  by  Cal.  Bell  Boy-Rod's  Lark,  handled  by 
Coutts,  and  Stockdale  Kennels'  pointer  bitch  Ivywood 
by  Cuba  of  Kenwood-Petronella,  handled  by  Dodge, 
were  cast  off  at  11  o'clock  in  a  swale  beside  the  rail- 
road track.  Both  showed  nice  speed  when  cast  off 
but  did  not  go  far  before  a  bevy  was  flushed  and 
scattered  out  in  good  cover.  Valita  was  first  to  find 
and  snapped  to  a  stylish  point,  the  bird  flushing  a  few 
moments  after.  Ivywood  now  had  an  inning  and 
made  four  points  one  of  which  was  of  an  undecided 
character.  She  false  pointed  twice  and  \'olita  pointed 
a  rabbit  by  way  of  diversion.  The  next  brace  consisted 
of  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale's  English  setter  dog  Klamath 
by  Cal.  Bell  Boy-Rod's  Lark,  handled  by  Babcock,  and 
John  Schumacher's  pointer  dog  F'rank  W  by  Don 
Graphic  (dam  not  giveen),  handled  by  Lucas.  These 
were  cast  off  in  a  field  adjoining  Gosford's.  No  sooner 
had  they  started  when  a  jack  rabbit  offered  Klamath 
an  insult  and  during  the  most  of  his  heat  he  was  a 
busy  dog  trying  to  conect  with  the  "  long  ears." 
Aside  from  his  rankness  Klamath  gives  evidence  of 
quality    and    should    he    train    on    is    likely    to    develop 
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into  a  dog  of  the  first  flight.  One  bevy  of  birds  was 
seen  in  this  heat,  Klamath  going  in  to  a  flush.  No 
points  were  made  on  the  scattered  birds.  Frank  was 
ordinary  in  quality  and  failed  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing. 

The  last  heat  of  the  first  series  was  between  Dr. 
Leonard's  pointer  dog  Wallace  Bruce,  by  Whisper, 
handled  by  Lucas,  and  Alex  Hamilton's  English  setter 
dog  Lady's  Lad,  by  Clipped  W.-Lady,  handled  by 
Coutts,  and  after  lunch  they  were  cast  off  in  a  slough 
bottom  and  worked  to  a  bevy  of  birds  which  used 
to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cornfield.  The  birds  were 
driven  out  into  the  open,  a  number  of  them  dropping 
into  cover  beside  the  railroad  track.  Lad  made  several 
undecided  points  from  which  birds  flushed  wild  and 
followed  with  a  couple  of  staunch  stands  which  proved 
unproductive.  Walace  Bruce  failed  to  locate,  although 
he  showed  good  pace  and  range.  Lad  was  a  very 
stylish  going  dog  and  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression. Considering  that  he  was  down  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  on  poor  grounds  he  might  have  been 
accorded   another   chance. 

Six  dogs  were  taken  into  the  second  series,  the 
first  brace  called  being  Sombra  and  Cuba's  Glen- 
wood.  They  were  cast  off  in  heavy  cover  and  worked 
through  the  thicket  and  along  the  slough  bed  from 
which   a  bevy  was  seen   to  run.     Glenwood  established 


a  point  and  was  steady  to  shot.  He  followed  this  with 
an  undecided  point,  three  birds  flushed  wild.  Sombra 
next  pointed  along  a  ditch  in  the  cornfield  and  was 
steady  to  shot.  She  then  made  another  nice  point. 
Glen  backed  her  first  point  in  good  style  and  then 
working  along  the  banks  of  the  slough  nailed  a  bird 
in  short  weds  and  behaved  nicely  to  flush.  Sombra 
then  pointed  on  the  opposite  bank,  Coutts  claiming 
only  a  point  on  rabbit  although  a  bird  flushed  a  few 
moments  after  Sombra  was  ordered  on.  In  pace  and 
range  Sombra  had  an  advantage  over  Glenwood  and 
showed  herself  possessed  of  considerable  bird  sense. 
Her  work  in  this  heat  was  superior  to  Glen's  but  his 
splendid  showing  in  his  first  heat  gave  him  a  good 
lead  over  all  competitors. 

The  next  brace  down  was  Hick's  Bab  and  Glenrose. 
Birds  were  scattered  out  in  corn  and  the  dogs  put 
down  among  them.  Glenrose  soon  made  a  nice  point 
on  three  birds  and  then  both  dogs  ran  over  a  number 
of  birds  which  flushed  all  about  them.  Bab  did  not 
run  up  to  form  shown  in  her  first  heat  and  both  dogs 
soon  put  themselves  out  of  the  competition. 

Cuba's  Ivywood  and  Keepsake  ran  the  last  heat  of 
the  Derby.  Again  the  little  setter  bitch  demonstrated 
that  she  possessed  a  great  deal  of  class  while  Ivywood, 
although  by  no  means  the  equal  of  her  brace  mate  in 
speed   and   range,   put   up   a  creditable   performance   on 
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A    SAMPLE    OF    THE    GKOUND    COVERED    IN    TRIALS. 
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birds  and  scored  four  points  in  short  order.  Both 
dogs  flushed  birds  but  their  showing  was  a  creditable 
one.  Keepsake  scored  the  last  point  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  brace  was  ordered  up  and  awards 
announced  as  follows: 

First — Cuba's  Glenwood. 

Second — Cuba's    Ivywood. 

Equal  third — Sombra,  Keepsake. 

THE  ALL  AGE   STAKES. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 

C.  E.  Worden's  English  setter  dog  Harry  H  (Why 
not-Sue),  handled  by  Coutts,  and  same  owners  Pearl's 
Jingle  (Young  Jingo-Pearl's  Dot),  handled  by  Lucas, 
were  put  down  in  the  field  where  Dr.  Daniels  and 
Northern  Huntress  ran  their  nice  race  last  seasnn,  and 
competed  forty  minutes.  Harry  had  a  great  advantage 
in  speed,  range  and  style,  and  kept  at  work  every 
moment  he  was  down,  although  unlucky  in  finding 
birds.  Jingle  showed  well  in  bird  work,  scoring  three 
nice  points  on  birds  scattered  out  in  low  sage  cover. 

The  second  brace  consisted  of  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale's 
English  setter  dog  Detroit  Joe  (Joe's  Count-Queen  of 
Diamonds),  handled  by  Babcock,  and  C.  E.  Worden's 
English  setter  dog  Jay  M.  (Colonel  K. -Spot's  Girl), 
handled  by  Lucas.  The  dogs  were  cast  off  in  the  same 
field  where  the  preceding  brace  ran  their  competition, 
but.  failed  to  find  scattered  birds.  Joe  confined  him- 
self chiefly  to  rabbit  chasing  and  did  not  show  to 
advantage  in  this  race.  Jay  M.  is  a  merry,  stylish, 
little  dog,  with  good  speed  and  range.  Down  37 
minutes. 

J.  E.  Terry's  English  setter  dog  Kilgarif  (Orion- 
Mary  Lou),  handled  by  Coutts,  and  W.  W.  \'an  Ars- 
dale's English  setter  dog  Oakley's  Pride  (Oakley  llill- 
Gypsy),  were  flic  next  brace,  and  both  showed  to  ad- 
vantage on  birds.  In  speed  and  range  Kilgarif  was 
the  best  of  the  pair,  and  ranged  out  wide  when  the 
nature  of  the  country  allowed.  Birds  were  driven  to 
a  cirnfield,  where  each  dog  secured  two  nice  points 
under  trying  conditions.      Down  30  minutes. 

Policy     Girl      (Dave     Earl-Top's     Queen),     a     small 
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English  setter  bitch  belonging  to  J.  W.  Considine  and 
handled  by  Lucas,  ran  with  W.  W.  \'an  Arsdale's 
English  setter  dog  McCloud  Boy  (Tony  Boy-Sadie 
Hopkins),  handled  by  Babcock.  The  dogs  were  cast 
off  in  an  open  field  with  sparse  cover,  and  worked  to 
a  stubble  field,  where  McCloud  Boy  made  a  splendid 
find  of  a  bevy.  No  further  work  was  done  on  birds, 
but  both  dogs  hunted  diligently,  covering  a  lot  of 
ground,  which  they  worked  out  in  a  thorough  manner. 
Boy  showed  a  determined  way  of  going,  together  with 
fine  speed,  range  and  style.  They  ran  36  minutes  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

After  lunch  a  drive  was  made  to  an  open  field  north- 
west of  Canfield's,  and  Stockdale  Kennel's  pointer  bitch 
Margarette  (Cuba's  Zet-Jingo's  Bagpipe),  handled  by 
Dodge,  and  J.  W.  Flynn's  pointer  bitch  Nelly  Bang 
(Ch.  Senator  P.-Lady  Belle),  handled  by  Coutts,  were 
cast  off.  Nelly  showed  best  in  style  and  speed,  range 
being  equal.  Worked  across  the  railroad  track,  Mar- 
garette was  first  to  find,  pointing  birds  of  a  bevy 
which  were  hiding  in  heavy  cover.  She  followed  with 
two  more  points.  Nelly  also  distinguished  herself  by 
making  two  stylish  stands  and  two  pretty  backs.  Down 
37  minutes. 

Stockdale  Kennel's  pointer  dog  Cuba's  Zep  (Cuba  of 
Kenwood-Joaquina),  handled  by  Dodge,  and  W.  W. 
Van  Arsdale's  English  setter  dog  Cal.  Bell  Boy  (Tony 
Boy-Lena  Belle),  handled  by  Babcock.  ran  on  the 
same  grounds  as  preceding  brace,  and  both  distin- 
guished themselves  by  scoring  three  points.  Several 
false  points  were  charged  against  them,  however,  and 
detracted  from  their  performance.  Bell  Boy  runs 
with  a  nice,  smooth  gait,  covering  ground  fast  without 
seeming  exertion.  He  ranges  quite  wide  and  is  stylish 
in  his  way  of  going,  but  is  a  trifle  over-cautious.  Zep 
lacks  style  and  speed,  but  is  a  bird  finder.  Down  43 
minutes. 

The  next  brace  down  was  J.  W.  Considine's  English 
setter  bitch  Count's  Clip  (Ch.  Lady's  Count  Gladstone- 
Jessie  Rodficid),  handled  by  Coutts,  and  .Stockdale 
Kennel's  pointer  bitch  Midget  (Cuba  Zepjoaqiiina), 
handled  by  Carlyle.  They  were  cast  off  half  mile  west 
of  the  Canficid  schoolhouse,  and  worked  east  to  cover, 
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which  birds  were  known  to  use.  Midget  was  first  to 
find,  scoring  a  nice  point  on  the  bevy.  Clip  pointed 
part  of  the  same  bevy  and  then  went  in  to  flush. 
Midget  scored  several  more  stylish  points  and  Clip 
made  two  indifferent  ones,  missing  a  number  of  oppor- 
tunities. The  speed  and  range  of  this  brace  was  about 
equal.  Midget  having  the  advantage  in  style.  Down 
34  minutes. 

The  last  brace  of  the  day  was  Stockdale  Kennel's 
pointer  bitch  Petronella  (Young  Jingo-Florida), 
handled  by  Dodge,  and  A.  H.  Nelson's  English  setter 
bitch  Sport's  Destiny  (Marie's  Sport-Mark's  Fleet), 
handled  by  Lucas.  Both  dogs  showed  well  in  speed 
and  range,  but  Petronella  had  the  advantage  in  bird 
work,  scoring  three  points,  while  Destiny  failed  to  find. 
Destiny  pointed  several  times,   but  they  proved   false. 


well  nigh  perfection.  Opportunities  to  find  birds  wert 
very  limited,  but  Lady  managed  to  find  one,  which  sher 
snapped  to  in  great  style,  proving  conclusively  that 
she  possesses  every  quality  desired  in  a  high-class  field-, 
trial  dog.     She  ran  thirty-two  minutes. 

Eight  dogs  were  taken  into  the  second  series,  to  ruru 
as   follows: 

Harry  H.  with  Jay  M. ;  Kilgarif  with  McClourf; 
Bell  Boy  with   Midget;   Cuba,  Jr.,  with  Lady. 

After  a  bountiful  lunch,  served  by  that  prince  of 
sportsman  and  most  generous  patron  of  trials,  W.  S. 
Tevis,  the  party  drove  to  grounds  northwest  of  Can- 
field's  where  Nelly  Bang  and  Margarette  were  put 
down   on   the   preceding   day. 

Both  dogs  started  fast  and  ranged  wide,  hunting  out 
their  ground  to  the  best  advantage.     After  quite  a  run. 


W.  W.  Richards,  Photo 


TEYING    TO    LOOK    PLEASANT. 


THURSDAY. 

J.  W.  Considine's  English  setter  bitch  Count's  Peg 
(Lady's  Count  Gladstone-Jessie  Rodfield),  handled  by 
Lucas,  and  Stockdale  Kennel's  pointer  dog  Cuba,  Jr. 
(Cuba  of  Kenwood-Florida),  handled  by  Dodge,  were 
cast  off  in  the  same  field  where  Harry  H.  and  Pearl's 
Jingle  ran,  and  were  down  forty-seven  minutes.  Peg 
had  the  advantage  in  range,  while  in  speed  and  style 
they  were  about  equal.  Cuba  did  all  of  the  bird  work, 
scoring  two  nice  points,  which  he  snaped  to  in  great 
style. 

J.  E.  Terry's  English  bitch  Lady,  by  Count  Glad- 
stone IV-Peach  Mark,  ran  the  bye,  and  proved  the 
sensational  dog  of  the  trials.  She  started  at  great 
speed  and  ranged  extremely  wide,  taking  in  every  inch 
of  territory  over  which  she  ran.  Her  pace  was  well 
sustained   to   the   end   of   the   heat,    and   her   style   was 


they  were  worked  to  a  swale  where  birds  had  been 
driven,  and  on  a  little  knoll  above  McCloud  Boy 
stopped  to  point  just  as  a  bird  flushed  wild  ahead  of 
him.  Kilgarif,  in  the  swale,  now  drew  on  birds  which 
were  running  ahead  of  him,  and  pointed,  moving  oUi 
when  he  found  they  were  running  again.  The  next, 
time  he  pointed  Coutts  flushed  and  shot,  a  number  of 
birds  taking  flight.  Moving  up  a  little,  Kilgarif 
pointed  a  single  which  flushed  wild,  and  the  dags  were 
then  taken  across  the  railroad  track,  where  Kilgarif 
soon  nailed  another  bird  and  was  steady  to  shot.  Next 
he  flushed  a  number  of  birds  when  urged  on  by  his 
handler,  and  then  drew  a  scent  of  birds,  dropping  on 
point  as  one  flushed  wild  ahead.  He  refused  to  move 
and  Coutts  coming  up  flushed  several  birds.  McCloud, 
meanwhile,  had  snapped  to  a  stylish  point  on  a  single 
en    a    bare   knoll,    and    the    bird    could    plainly    be    dis- 
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A    TRIO    OF    NOTABLES. 


W.  W.  Richards,  Photo 

THE    "LAIRD   O'    STOCKDALE'S"    HUNTING   TRAP. 
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READY   TO   CAST   OFF. 


'HARRY    H,"    CLINTON    E.    WORDEN,    OWNER. 


w.  w.  HI.  h:irci.,  rn.i.. 

AWAITING    THBIB    TURNS. 
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cerned  running  ahead  through  the  sparse  cover,  taking 
flight  a  few  moments  later.  Kilgarif,  casting  to  a 
knoll  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  secured  another 
good  point,  McCloud  ending  the  point  work  by  another 
find,  stiffening  out  at  first,  and  then  standing  in  an 
undecided  fashion  as  the  birds  ran  on  ahead  and 
flushed.  This  was  a  good  heat  and,  considering  con- 
ditions, both  dogs  had  made  a  splendid  showing,  as 
it  was  very  warm  at  this  time  of  day.  Down  24 
minutes. 

B'ell  Boy  and  Midget  were  now  cast  off  and  worked 
parallel  to  the  railroad,  both  showing  nice  speed  and 
style,  while  Bell  Boy  had  the  advantage  in  range. 
Midget,  crossing  the  railroad  track,  made  a  stylish 
point  on  several  birds,  and  they  could  be  discerned 
running  ahead  of  her  while  she  held  her  point  as 
stanch  as  a  rock.  Both  dogs  now  made  false  points, 
and  failed  to  do  anything  further  in  the  line  of  bird 
work,  so  were  ordered  up  after  running  twenty 
minutes. 

The  last  brace  of  the  day  consisted  of  Lady  antl 
Cuba,  Jr.  They  were  cast  off  within  a  few  yards  of 
where  Midget  and  Count's  Clip  started  the  day  before, 
and  worked  along  the  same  course.  Lady  at  once  com- 
menced a  series  of  long  casts,  finishing  with  one  of  a 
half  mile  or  more,  Cuba,  Jr.,  also  ranging  out  well. 
When  the  field-trial  party  arrived  in  the  vicinity  where 
Lady  was  seen  to  go  she  was  discovered  on  a  bevy 
point,  having  located  the  birds  and  followed  them  for 
at  least  one  hundred  yards  before  Coutts  came  up 
and  flushed  them  before  her  point.  This  was  a  splen- 
did piece  of  work,  and  won  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 
On  the  scattered  birds,  Cuba,  Jr.,  loomed  up  well, 
although  honors  were  about  even.  Cuba  was  seen 
working  on  foot-scent  of  the  bevy  which  Lady  had 
located,  but  was  a  trifle  too  late  to  secure  the  honors 
of  the  find.  This  was  Lady's  heat,  and  she  had  again 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  run  in  marvelous  form. 

FRIDAY. 

Five  dogs  were  ordered  out  for  competition  Friday 
morning,  but  as  the  dogs  drawn  to  run  the  first  heat 
sustained  their  form  of  the  previous  day  the  other 
three  were  not  called  upon  to  run.  Lady  and  Kilgarif 
were  put  down  for  a  short  run,  in  which  they  failed 
to  find  birds,  but  showed  no  deterioration  in  speed  or 
range.  After  being  down  twenty-five  minutes,  they 
were  ordered  out  of  competition,  and  the  winners 
announced  as  follows: 

First — Terry's   Lady. 

^econd — Kilgarif. 

Third— McCloud  Boy. 

MEMBERS'    STAKE. 

The  first  brace  in  the  Members'  olake  consisted  of 
H.  W.  Keller's  English  setter  bitch  Sombra  (Llewel- 
lin  Drake-Shadow),  handled  by  owner,  and  J.  \V. 
Flynn's  pointer  bitch  Nelly  Bang  (Ch.  Senator  P.- 
Lady  Belle),  handled  by  owner.  They  were  cast  off 
at  the  edge  of  timber  and  worked  through  a  slough 
bottom,  and  soon  after  starting  a  bevy  was  flushed  by 
spectators,  the  birds  scattering  out  ahead  of  the  dogs. 
Sombra  was  first  to  find,  and  as  her  handler  came  up 
the  bird  flushed  wild  ahead  of  the  dog.  Nelly  ne.xt 
made  a  stylish  point  and  her  handler  made  a  clever 
kill,  although  at  the  time  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact.  Sent  on,  Nelly  pointed  a  rabbit  and  followed 
with  a  point  on  two  birds,  which  flushed  wild  as  she 
moved  up  to  locate  better.  Next  she  ran  over  a  bird 
or  two,  after  which  the  dogs  were  sent  across  the  road, 
where  Sombra  flushed  a  bird  along  a  ditch  and  then 
pointed  birds  on  a  knoll  above,  being  a  little  unsteady. 
Soon  after  this  a  bevy  was  seen  to  flush  from  Nelly's 
direction.  On  the  scattered  birds  Sombra  secured 
three  nice  points,  which  ended  the  bird  work  for  this 
heat.     Down  40  minutes.  » 

Owing   to   the   absence   of   Mr.    Tevis   with   Cuba   of;! 
Kenwood,    the    bye    dig.    Count's    Mark    (Count    Glad- 


Betten,  Photo 


JUDGE    W.    S.    BELL. 


Stone  IV-Peach  Mark),  owned  and  handled  by  VV.  VV. 
Van  Arsdale,  was  called  upon  to  run  pending  Mr. 
Tevis's  appearance,  and  was  cast  off  at  11:35,  with 
Cuba,  Jr.,  as  a  brace  mate. 

Count  started  out  with  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how 
the  course  should  be  laid,  and  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  yielded 
gracefully  and  allowed  him  to  have  his  head  until  the 
wire  edge  was  worn  off,  when  Count  returned  before 
the  gun  and  was  on  his  good  behavior  during  the  rest 
of  the  heat.  Working  along  a  ditch  where  birds 
flushed  in  the  preceding  heat  had  taken  refuge.  Count 
flushed  several  birds,  after  which  he  was  worked 
through  timber  and  ran  a  long  time  before  finding 
birds.  Finally  he  was  seen  to  cast  ahead  into  a  dense 
growth   of  weeds,    and   as   the   party   came   up   a   large 
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AN  INTERESTED  SPECTATOR. 
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C.    S.    COGGINS,    WITH    "SPORT'S    DESTINY.' 


bevy    flushed    and    scattered    along 
Count   was    found    on    point   and    an 
the   bevy   was   flushed  to   his   point, 
birds  he  made  two  stylish  points  and 
quality  throughout  his  work.     Up  at 
ning    one    hour    in    the    heat    of    the 
adverse    conditions.    Count    showed 
range,    coupled    with    fine    style    and 
work   on   birds. 


the  slough  bed. 
outlying  bird  of 
On  the  scattered 
showed  plenty  of 
12:35,  after  run- 
day  and  under 
good  speed  and 
stylish,    decisive 


Babcock,  Ihoto 

"DETROIT   JOB/'   OWNED  BY   W.    W.    VAN    ARSDALE. 

The  last  brace  of  the  Members'  Stake  consisted  of 
C.  S.  Coggin's  English  setter  bitch  Mountain  Quail 
(Charm-Jessie  Gladstone  111),  handled  by  owner,  and 
Stockdale  Kennel's  pointer  dog  Cuba  of  Kenwood 
(Glenbergh,  Jr.-Stella),  handled  by  \V.  S.  Tevis.  The 
dogs  were  cast  off  in  the  field  where  Petronella  and 
Sport's  Destiny  ran.  After  a  short  run  a  bevy  was 
found  in  nice  cover,  where  they  had  scattered  out 
upon  the  approach  of  the  party,  and  the  dogs  were 
soon  at  work.  Cuba  was  first  to  find,  pointing 
stanchly  in  sage,  and  his  handler  killed  the  bird  in 
clever  fashion.  A  few  minutes  later  the  old  dog  found 
another  and  again  the  bird  dropped,  Cuba  retrieving 
in  clever  fashion.  Mountain  Quail  now  stiffened  out 
to  a  stylish  point,  and  Cuba  backed  in  good  style. 
Cuba  finished  the  heat  by  pointing  a  bird  which  ran 
ahead  of  him  and  flushed  wild.  The  dogs  were  ordered 
up  after  running  thirty-five  minutes,  Cuba  having  a 
decided  advantage  over  his  brace  mate,  which  appeared 
overweight  and  not  inclined  to  exert  herself.  The 
winners   were  tlicn  announced  as   follows: 


M'     W     Klihnrcla.  Fhulii 


"OAKLEY    PRIDE.' 


W.    VV.    VAN    ARSUALE'S    "CALIFORNIA    BELL    BOY." 
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Betten,  Photo 


'SHARON    BOY"    AND    "SOMBRA.' 


First — Count's  Mark. 

Second — Cuba  of  Kenwood. 

Third- — Sombra. 

This  closed  the  trials  of  1904,  the  largest  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  meet 
ever  held  on  this  Coast. 

Besides  the  old  stagers  such  as  Judge  C.  N.  Post  ot 
Sacramento,  P.  D.  Linville  of  San  Francisco,  J.  i\i. 
Kilgarif  of  San  Francisco,  J.  E.  Terry  of  Sacramento. 
W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  of  San  Francisco,  W.  S.  Tevis  of 
San  Francisco,  C.  E.  Worden  of  San  I'rancisco,  Albeit 
Betz  of  San  F'rancisco,  J.  E.  Lucas  of  San  Clementc. 
W.  B.  Coutts  of  Kenwood,  R.  M.  Dodge  of  Bakers- 
field,  C.  H.  Babcock  of  Del  Key,  C.  W.  Hibbard  ot 
San  Francisco,  William  Dormer  of  San  Francisco,  H. 
L.  Betten  of  Alameda,  John  H.  Schumacher  of  Los 
Angeles,  H.  W.  Keller  of  Santa  Monica,  John  Hauer- 
wass  of  Los  Angeles,  W.  W.  Richards  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Frank  Mayer  of  San  Francisco,  C.  S.  Coggins 
of  Igerna,  J.  W.  Flynn  of  San  Francisco,  J.  McDaniels 
of  Paso  Robles  and  H.  T.  Payne  of  San  Francisco, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  interested  sportsmen 
from  all  sections  of  the  Coast. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Field 
Trial  Club,  which  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Southern  Hotel,  the  following  officers  were  re-elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  term:  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale, 
president;  C.  E.  Worden,  first  vice-president;  H.  W. 
Keller,  second  vice-president;  Albert  Betz,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Hon.  C.  N.  Post,  W.  S.  Tevis,  J.  H.  Schu- 
macher, T.  J.  A.  Tiedermann  and  W.  W.  Richards, 
executive  committee. 

A   special   vote   of  thanks   was   accorded    Mr.    W.    S. 


W.  W.  Richards,  Photo 


W.  \V.   Ki„h:ii-a-.  l-holu 

cl-iiM'XON    E.    WOEDEN'S    "PEARL'S    JINGLE." 

Tevis  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the  club 
and  its  members  by  this  most  generous  patron  of  trials. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected:  C.  T.  A. 
Last,  Los  Angeles;  Howard  B.  Smith,  Colton;  Floyd 
S.  Judah,  James  S.  Brownell,  F.  H.  Mayer,  E.  A. 
Mocker,  W.  D.  Mansfield,  L.  O.  Kellog,  Mountford 
Wilson,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  San  Francisco;  H. 
L.  Betten,  Alameda;  A.  G.  Park,  Hanford;  J.  Sub. 
Johnson,  Visalia;  C.  J.  Berry,  Selma;  A.  C.  Cheese- 
borough,  San  Francisco;  F.  Ruhstah  er  and  W.  E. 
Gerber,  Sacramento;  C.  A.  Winship,  The  Palms;  and 
E.   D.   Roberts,   San  Bernardino. 
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FOR  SALE — Several  high-class  English  setter 
bitches  of  all  ages,  suitable  for  breeding  or  hunting. 
The   strain   that   wins.      California   Kennels,   Del    Rey, 

Cal. 

•  •     * 

FOR  SALK  — Game  Heads.  Fur  Rugs,  at  low  prices. 
Prof.  Gus  Stainsky,  Taxidermist  of  world-wide  reputation, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

•  *     * 

WANTED — Every  sportsman  to  know  that  in  Mon- 
tana we  have  plenty  of  big  game  for  all.  Elk,  deer, 
sheep,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  small  game.  Can  begin 
hunting  second  day  out.     Address  A.  R.  Hague,  guide, 

Findley,  Mont. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALE — An  elegant,  thoroughbred,  white-and- 
black,  ticked  English  Setter  male  Pup,  seven  months 
old.  George  E.  Williams,  621  Railroad  Avenue,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

•    *    * 

IRI.SH  TERRIER— AT  STUD—"  Bolton  Woods  Despot.' 

(Imported).    Some  choice  pups  by  same  dog.  ex.  "Brinscall 

Droleen,"  for  sale.    Grand  specimens.   Particulars,  Ollard, 

Tacoma. 

•  ♦     • 

KEEP  YOUR  DOGS  in  good  health.  Use  Eureka 
Dog  Remedies — chocolate-coated  tablets — worms,  dis- 
temper, etc.,  25  cents.  Circular  on  diseases  mailed 
free.  Roach  Manufacturing  Company,  391  Kosciusko 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

•  •     • 

EXCHANGE— Foci6n  Soto  U..  apartado  106,  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, postage  stamps  and  picture  post  cards  collector. 
Exchange  desired  Send  me  your  duplicates;  I  will  send  you 
same  value  in  Colombian  stamps. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALE— Litter  of  evenly  marked  blue  ticked  English 
setter  puppies;  sired  by  the  Imported  Setter  Rumney 
Ranger  (Sir  Bentinck— Lady  Dorothy),  dam  Alberts  Nora 
(AUjerts  Duke— Saphot.  These  puppies  are  of  the  best 
winning  blood  in  England  and  are  good  ones;  825  and  835 
each.    T.  P.  McCounell,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

•  .  •     • 

MR.  GEORGE  FLORENCE  offers  for  sale  his 
entire  kenel  of  prize-winning  smooth-coated  Fox  Ter- 
riers, including  that  grand  stud  and  show  dog  Wandee 
Revelry  (bred  by  R.  Winkinson,  England),  by  Saltsear 
GamhlcrSaltsear  Cheerful — a  winner  of  fourteen  first 
in  England  and  America,  and  one  of  the  best  Fox 
Terriers  living.  No  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused 
for  this  dog. 

Queen,  whelped  March  t,  1900,  by  Aldon  Artist- 
Countess.  Winner  of  first  and  special  for  best  Fox 
Terrier  bitch  in  show,  Spokane,   190.1.     Price,  $25.00. 

Victor,  whelped  July  24,  1902,  by  Ch.  Norfolk 
Veracity-Norfolk  Witchcraft,  one  of  the  best-bred  ter- 
riers living,  cost  nic  $148.00  from  Norfolk  Kennels. 
Price,   for  quick   sale,   $50.00. 

Pearl,  whelped  March  2fl,  1901,  by  Norfolk  Truman- 
Aldon  Esther.  Winnings:  Three  firsts  Winnipeg,  first 
Brandon.     Price,  $25.00. 

tt     «     • 

Puppies  by  W'andcc  Revelry-Pearl — thrc;  dogs  and 
three  bitches,  seven  months  old.  These  arc  beautiful 
puiipics  and  will  make  future  prijcvfjtjncrs.  „  Price, 
$25.00  each.  .»    »j  >'     '.   "tt  "1- 

Addrcss  all  comnTtiilTCations  I0  George  I'lorcncc, 
103  I^ouglas  street,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


THEY'LL  BE  HARD  TO  BEAT. 

The  U.  M.  C.  Southern  squad  of  trap  shooters,  com- 
posed of  T.  A.  Marshal  of  Illinois  (captain),  R.  O. 
Heikes  of  Ohio,  C.  W.  Budd  of  Iowa,  W.  H.  Heer 
of  Kansas,  Colonel  J.  T.  Anthony  of  North  Carolina, 
and  T.  E.  Hubby  of  Texas,  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
Southern  States,  beginning  sometime  in  January  in 
Arkansas,  and  working  south  to  the  "  Sunny  South 
Handicap  "   at  Brenham,   Texas,   and   thence   eastward. 

This  squad  will  include  some  of  the  best  trap  shots 
in  the  country,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  first 
three  men  were  members  of  the  victorious  "  All-Amerj- 
can  Team." 

Mr.  Heer  is  a  State  champion  and  ranks  among  the 
first  shots  in  the  country,  while  Colonel  Anthony  and 
Mr.  Hubby  are  well  known  among  Southern  trap 
shooters,  not  only  for  their  scores  but  also  for  their 
good-fellowship.  The  squad  will  be  preceded  by  J.  T. 
Head  of  Indiana  and  F.  E.  Butler  of  New  Jersey,  who 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  gun 
clubs.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  not  to  create  new 
records,  but  to  promote  trap  shooting  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  Southern  trap  and  field 
shots. 

Before  leaving,  the  U.  M.  C.  Company  gave  these 
shooters  a  banquet,  and  the  following  were  among  the 
prominent  shooters  present:  J.  T.  Anthony,  C.  W. 
Budd,  M.  E.  Hensler,  T.  A.  Marshall,  F.  E.  Butler, 
Carl  Moore,  C.  Van  Inwegwn,  J.  S.  Cole,  R.  L.  Thorn- 
ton, E.  D.  Fulford,  W.  H.  Heer,  T.  E.  Hubby,  T.  C. 
Riehl,  J.  W.  Elgin,  M.  F.  Sharp,  H.  W.  Heikes,  J.  G. 
Heath,  R.  A.  Shearer,  S.  D.  Woodhouse,  J.  L.  Head, 
R.  O.  Heikes,  J.  M.  Hughes,  C.  B.  Adams,  G.  T.  Little, 
L.  T.  Standish,  J.  H.  Brinley,  W.  A.  Long,  and  T.  D. 
Priddy. 

The  menu  was  printed  on  shot  shell  paper. 

One  of  the  toasts  given  is  worthy  of  publication  and 
is  a  clever  play  on  the  names  of  several  of  the  repre- 
sentatives: 

"  Tlie  U.  M.  C.  Company  is  the  Riehl  thing.  You 
all  have  had  many  tough  Heikes,  but  mankind  Hughes 
its  way  to  success,  and  to-night  the  Budd  of  glorious 
promise  is  shining  resplendent  in  you.  We  believe  it 
will  be  a  Long  time  and  darn  Cole  and  Sliarp  when 
you  return  to  your  native  Heath,  and  we  don't  see 
Little  results  to  be  followed  by  Moore.  Meanwhile,  we 
Head  the  procession,  the  Honorable  Tom  Mar,shalls  our 
forces,  everything  is  lovely  and  so  we  will  just  smile 
and   look    Priddy,   and   as   for    Heer    (pronounced   her) 

we  will  let  Hubby  worry  over  that." 

•     •     • 

A  NEW  BROOM  AND  A  NEW  BRUSH. 

An  expert  in  the  Washington  Patent  Office  recently 
said  to  a  correspondent:  "Here  is  a  new  invention 
wliicli  will  revolutionize  the  present  iiictliods  ot  mas- 
seurs." It  is  a  brush  made  of  "  Siberian  hog  bristles." 
Apply  this  brush  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  the  "spinal 
column,  and  it  affords  instant  relief  to  all  wlio  suffer 
from  improper  circulation  or  from  disorder  of  any 
kind  traceable  to  the  spine.  It  is  appropriately  called 
"  Tlio  Spinal  Brush."  Half  our  ills  are  tlie  result  of 
shigKisli  circidation.  This  brusli  causes  friction  in- 
stantaneously; friction  .iccelcratcs  circulation:  and  cir- 
culation means  perfect  health.  The  use  of  this  brush 
supplants  tlic  old  massage  methods  of  pummcling  the 
body    to    rawness    and    rubbing    it    to    soreness    in    vain 
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SAMPLES  OF  FINE  OLD 

SPANISH  WROIGHT  IRON   LOCKS 

We  solicit  an  Inspection  of  our  large  and  varied 
stock  of  SPANISH  ANTIQUES. 

McCANN,  BELCHER  &  ALLEN,  Inc. 

600  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  Oneof  BENQUIAT'SRugs 


Mrs.  George  Gould  has  in 
her  Louis  XVI  room  an  An- 
tique Giordes  (Yordes)  rug 
which  is  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  the  lucky  possessors 
of  a  larger  one  which  un- 
doubtedly is  the  biggest  of  its 
kind.  We  will  sell  it  accom- 
panied by  a  few  small  Antique 
Giordes  prayer  rugs  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  ($15,000. 00. ) 
To  be  shown  only  by  appoint- 
ment. 


H.  Ephpaim  Bengqiat  &  Son 

^     OPP    UNIVERSITY  CLUB  723  SUTTEB  St.      S 

I  San  Francisco,   Cal.  £ 


G.   K.  CLAXTON 

COLLECTOR  Ot 

ORIENTAL   AND    EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUES 


A  Choice  selection  of  Euro- 
pean goods  t^avc  arrived 
end  are  on  exhiDition  at 
his  shop. 


213  POST  STREET 


SAN  ERANCISCO 


CALIFOI^NIA 


THE  NEW  LIGHT  CURE 

WE  CURE  CONSUMPTION 


One  of  our  Physicians  states:  of  84 
cases  treated  during  the  first  and 
second  stages  53  were  cured.  Call 
and  investigate.     With  the  aid  of  our 

L  O  C  O  L  I  T  E 

We  cure  bronchitis  and  catarrh. 
It  cures  all  diseases  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys  and  bladder.  It 
cures  cancer,  eczema,  Lupus,  etc. 
It  cures  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica 
and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
For  diseases  of  women  it  is  peerless. 
In  cases  of  sleeplessness  and  ner- 
vous   diseases    it    has    no     equal. 


The    German    IVIedical    Institute 

^0.     6    EDDY    STREET 

ROOMS,      18-19-20  PHONE     JOHN     5386 

HOURS,    9-11    A.    M.    1-4-6-8    P.    M. 

SUNDAYS      BY      APPOINTMENT 
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attempts  to  restore  circulation.  Where  massage  often 
fails,  the  Spinal  Brush  succeeds.  The  brush  is  the 
invention  of  one  who  was  paralyzed.  His  physician 
doubted  the  man's  recovery  and  stated  that  if  he  did 
recover  he  would  probably  be  bed-ridden  for  life.  One 
morning,  as  his  valet  was  brushing  his  hair,  he  re- 
quested him  to  brush  the  back  of  his  head  and  then  his 
spine  with  his  brushes  instead  of  as  customary  with 
his  hands.  The  effect  was  startling.  For  vi-eeks  unable 
to  move  hand  or  foot,  a  few  minutes'  friction  with  the 
brush  enabled  him  to  move  his  feet  and  hands  and  to 
turn  on  his  side.  After  a  few  days  of  such  friction, 
his  blood  circulated  as  naturally  as  ever.  He  not  only 
recovered,  but  he  got  out  of  bed  and  went  about  his 
business.  He  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth.  With 
happiness  came  thought:  "  You  massaged  and  rubbed 
me  for  five  weeks  without  result,"  he  said  to  his  mas- 
seur, "  but  the  moment  you  applied  the  brush,  my 
every  nerve  was  revivified."  This  means  all  who  suffer 
from  spinal  troubles,  improper  circulation,  etc.,  can  be 
relieved  as  I  was,  by  the  proper  kind  of  brush,  properly 
applied.  The  ordinary  hair-brush  will  not  do.  I  II 
invent  a  brush  particularly  adapted  for  spinal  uses; 
and  the  result  was  the  contrivance  which  physicians  at 
once  pronounced  a  boon  to  humanity.  The  Spinal 
Brush  is  now  deemed  as  much  a  necessity  as  ventila- 
tion. Ventilation  keeps  the  air  in  circulation;  the 
Spinal  Brush  keeps  the  blood  in  circulation.  This 
brush  gives  instant  relief  to  headache  face-ache,  back- 
ache, nervousness,  insomnia,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  locomotor  ata.xia,  and  kindred  troubles. 
Women,  especially,  declare  the  Spinal  Brush  a  wonder- 
ful agent  in  relieving  them  from  the  many  aches  their 
sex  is  subject  to.  With  this  brush  you  become 
your  own  doctor  and  masseur.  Your  own  hand,  with 
the  Spinal  Brush  in  it,  is  as  good  as  the  doctor's  or 
the  professional  masseur's. 

The  Spinal  Brush  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  The 
Spinal    Brush    Company,    1133    Broadway    (St.    James 

Building),  New  York  City. 

«     «     * 

THE  PETER'S  HELPED. 
Le  Roy  Leach  of  Wood  Lake,  Neb.,  has  recently 
eclipsed  all  of  his  previous  records  shooting  at  thrown 
objects,  and  fully  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  skillful 
artist  with  the  magazine  rifle.  On  November  19,  at 
King's  Mills,  Ohio,  Mr.  Leach  shot  at  1019  shotgun 
shell  heads,  thrown  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet, 
hitting  the  entire  number  without  a  miss.  On  Novem- 
ber 29,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Gun  Club,  he 
excelled  all  known  records  by  hitting  1601  blue  rock 
targets,  thrown  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet.  Mr.  Leach 
used  Peter's  .22  short  cartridges,  loaded  with  King's 
semi-smokeless  powder,   and   a  magazine   rifle  that   was 

not  cleaned  throughout  the  entire  shooting. 

*     *     • 

IDEAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Concerning  their  new  improved  powder  measures, 
the  Ideal  Company  have  this  to  say: 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  this 
busy  world  of  ours.  The  best  of  to-day  gives  way  for 
the  better  of  to-morrow.  While  we  have  the  best 
powder  measures  already  on  the  market,  we  now  offer 
the  shooters  something  new  that  is  better.  The  change 
was  brought  about  by  the  great  variety  of  smokeless 
powders,  high  and  low  pressure,  dense  and  bulk,  some 
requiring  but  a  couple  of  grains  of  weight  for  a  charge. 


while  others  require  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  for  the 
same  cartridge;  the  granulations  of  some  powders  re- 
quiring different  depth  or  size  of  chamber,  for  measur- 
ing the  different  charges,  including  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  charges  required,  for  the  various  cartridges 
from   .22  cal.  to  10  gauge  shotgun. 


■■  Our  new  powder  measures,  Nos.  5  and  6,  meet  all 
requirements;  they  are  Ideal  and  Universal,  measur- 
ing all  powders  and  all  charges  accurately,  for  rifles, 
pistols  and  shotguns. 

"  No.  5  measure  is  really  four  different  measures 
combined  in  one.  The  first  measuring  from  2  to  15 
grains,  the  graduations  being  one  grain  each.  The 
second  measuring  from  10  to  50  grains,  the  graduations 
being  two  grains  each.  The  third  measuring  from  50  to 
140  grains,  the  graduations  being  five  grains  each.  The 
graduations  on  the  fourth  are  in  one-quarter  drachms 
from  one-half  to  five  drachms. 

"  In  No.  6  measure  the  portion  on  the  right  side  is 
same  as  No.  5.  On  the  left  side  there  is  an  additional 
measure  for  small  priming  charges  of  different  powder, 
the  graduations  being  from  one  to  ten  grains,  each 
graduation  being  for  one  grain.  These  measures  have  a 
close-fitting  cap  or  cover  fastened  with  screws.  When 
filled  with  powder,  and  graduated  slides  are  all  shut 
and  fastened,  no  powder  can  escape,  however  the  meas- 
ure may  be  carried.  If  drop  tube  with  the  measure 
is  desired  for  a  shell  less  than  .30  caliber,  it  must  be 
so  designated   in  the  order." 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  the  latest  Ideal  Hand 
Book,  full  of  information  to  shooters,  addressing  Ideal 

Manufacturing  Co.,   New  Haven,  Conn.,   L^.   S.  A. 

*  *     * 

DU  PONT  CALENDARS  ALL  GONE. 
The  E.  I.  Du  Pont  Company  ask  us  to  announce  that 
the  entire  issue  of  their  1904  calendars  has  been  ex- 
hausted. There  has  been  such  5n  enormous  demand 
for  these  that  they  will  have  to  refuse  any  further 
applications,    no   matter   how   much   money    is    inclosed 

for  a  calendar. 

*  *     • 

A  FINE  AND  DESIRABLE  CALENDAR. 
The  Marlin  1904  desk  calendars  much  surpass  those 
of  previous  years  in  artistic  merit.  Framed  with  a 
rich  blue,  relieved  by  white  scrolls,  is  a  fine-looking 
sportsman,  with  gun.  peering  through  the  long  grasses 
for  game.  In  the  distance  is  a  bit  of  nice  landscape 
brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  colors  are 
beautifully  blended,  the  subject  remarkably  fitting  and 
attractive,  and  the  framed  effect  unique.  The  Marlin 
Firearms  Co.  advise  us  that  they  will  gladly  mail  this 
desk  calendar  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  send  a 
stamp  to  pay  for  postage. 

SOME  ARTISTIC  CALENDARS. 
Among  the  many  beautiful  1904  calendars  recived  at 
this  oflice,  that  issued  by  tlic  Savage  .Xrms  Company  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The 
design  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Carl  Kungins,  whose  paint- 
ings of  wild  animals  liave  established  him  in  the  pre- 
mier rank  of  American  artists.  On  account  of  the 
great  initial  cost  and  the  heavy  demand  which  has 
materialized  for  this  calendar,  the  small  charge  of  ten 
cents  in  stamps  will  be  made  for  copies,  an  outlay 
which  will  he  more  than  reimbursed  by  this  most  ex- 
cellent combinatiiin  of  artist's  and  printer's  wnrk.  In 
ordering  kin<lly  address  as  above,  inclosing  the  stamps 
as   mentioned. 
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THE  FAMOUS  "TALBOT"  REELS 
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WAi=^RANTED    THE     BE.ST.t ^ 

Sent  on  approval — Hence  w«  leave  it  to 
you  whether  perfection  has  not  been  reached 
in  the  '•Talbot." 

Always  a  winner  in  Tournaments. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C"  sent  free. 

WM.     H.     TALBOT     CO. 

NEVADA,     MO.,     U.     S.     A. 


They  Wear  Like  Iron 


COPPER  RIVETED 

OVERALLS 

SPRING  BOTTOM  PANTS 


MARK 


LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO.  t 

SAN  FRANCISCO.        i. 


Every  Garment  Guaranteed, 
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Surf  Fishing  for  Bass  in  Florida 
with  sjl  No.  17 


'BRISTOL 
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STEEL  FISHING   ROD. 

Results:  a  26  lb.  bass  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Buy  a  "BRISTOL"  Rod 
for  your  Florida  or  California  fishing; 
the  Nos.  21  and  22  Rods  described  in  our 
catalog  are  made  especially  for  heavy 
work  — a  postal  will  bring  you  the  cata- 
log.   Our  Rods  are  sold  by  all  dealers. 

Ask  for  Catalog  .,i 
The  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

Bristol.  Conn.,    U.  S.  A. 


HIGHEST  AWARD,    RARI^.    J900 


EVERVTHIINQ     FOR     HORSEMEIN 
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CONCERNING   ALLEGED    INFRINGEMENTS. 

Of  the  subject  matter  of  the  two  announcements 
herewith  appended  we  have  no  definite  knowledge. 
They  are,  therefore,  impartially  printed  by  request. 

NOTICE. 

To    Manufacturers,    Dealers,    Importers,    Agents    and 
Users  of  Our  Firearms: 

Under  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States  any  per- 
son who  makes  or  sells  or  uses  a  patented  article,  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner  of  the  patent,  is  an 
infringer. 

Among  the  many  patents  owned  by  the  Marhn  Fire- 
arms Co.  for  features  embodied  in  Marlin  firearms  are. 
United  States  letters  patent  No.  400,679,  No.  434.062 
and  No.  584,177.  These  patents  are  our  exclusive 
property  and  all  responsible  manufacturers  have  for 
many  years  respected  them.  Recently,  however,  a  .22 
caliber  repeating  rifle  has  been  put  upon  the  market 
by  the  Savage  Arms  Company,  in  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  experts  and  counsel,  there  are  certain  features 
of  construction,  including  a  take-down  feature,  which 
infringe  many  of  the  claims  of  our  patents.  We  have, 
therefore,  instituted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
two  suits  for  injunctions  and  accountings  for  profits 
and  damages  for  infringement  by  the  sale  of  said 
Savage  rifles. 

The  high  standard  in  the  construction,  operation, 
workmanship  and  material  of  the  Marlin  firearms  will 
be  maintained,  and  we  shall  at  all  times  resist  any 
attempted  invasion  of  our  patent  rights  and  protect  our 
customers  and  users  against  inferior  goods. 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Co. 

Mahlon   H.   Marlin,  President. 

notice. 
To  Dealers  and  Users  of  Savage  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Marlin  Firearms  Co.,  with  reference  to  a  claim 
of  infringement  of  patents  made  against  the  Savage 
.22  caliber  rifle.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  sued  for  the  alleged  infringement,  but  suits 
have  been  brought  against  two  of  our  customers  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  We  have  already  assumed  all 
responsibility  of  these  suits  and  are  able  to  take  care 
of  them  and  intend  to  do  so.  We  have  the  services  of 
able  counsel  and  experts,  who  assure  us  that  our  .22 
caliber  rifle  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Marlin 
patents,  and,  indeed,  this  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  or  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  Savage  and  Marlin  rifles. 

Marlin  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  to  produce 
or  make  a  take-down  rifle.  Our  rifle  is  not  like  Mar- 
lin's,  we  are  pleased  to  say. 

We  assure  you  that  we  are  able  to  and  will  protect 
all   dealers  and   users   of  the   Savage    .22   caliber   rifles 
against  all  claims  of  infringement.     We  shall  continue 
^o  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  our  arms 
and    rely,    as    we    have    heretofore,    on    the    trade    and 
public  to  recognize  real  merit.     Yours  very  truly, 
Savage  Arms  Company. 
Arthur  W.  Savage,  Managing  Director. 
»     *     » 

PETER'S  PROVE  THEIR  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

At  Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  December  29,  the  York  County 
live-bird  championship  was  won  by  C.  E.  Humcr,  who 
scored  24  out  of  25  from  the  thirty-yard  mark.  Mr. 
Humer  used  Peter's  Ideal  factory-loaded  sliells  and 
Schultze  powder.  Mr.  Humcr  also  won  high  amateur 
average  for  the  day  at  targets,  scoring  over  ninety 
per  cent,  using  Peter's  Premier  shells  loaded  with 
Ballistite. 

At  York,   Pa.,   December   17,  high  average   was  won 
by  Hood   Waters  of  Raltimore.     He  used   Peter's  Pre- 
mier shells,  loaded  with   L.  &  R.   Infallible. 
•     •     • 

1904  MODEL  INDIANS  NOW  READY. 
Notwithstanding  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  the 
Hcndce  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
will  manufacture  Indian  cycles  and  niotocyclcs  in 
quantity  for  the  coming  year,  the  line  being  practically 
the  same  as  during  1903,  with  a  few  minor  changes. 
The  finish  on  tlicse  machines  will  be  vastly  superior  to 
anything  ever  turned  out  previously,  and  the  company 
anticipates  a  very  prosperous  season,  both  on  their 
regular  Indian  cycles  and  Indian  niotocyclcs  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are  now  ready  to  make  immediate 
delivery  of  1904  models  and  have  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  whereby  they  will  be  able  to  fill  all  orders 
on  both  lines  without  delay  during  the  coming  year. 
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Pure 

"Wines  6^  Liquors' 
for  ftie  family  table 

California  Wines 

our  specialty 

Delivered  to  any  part  of  the 

city  free 

Our  Souvenir  Case  of  12 Quart 

bottles,  pure  rich  10 year  old 

California  Wines. 
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All  of  ono  kind  or  t  leleotloo  of  Port.  Shcrrjr,  Aneeltoa, 
Toka.T.  Mimcnt,  Claret,  KurKundr,  Ricxlinit  and  Sauterue. 
Stilppod  freo  to  any  part  of  (ho  Unitecl  States  In  plain  oajcs 
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LIFE    SAVING    FOLDING 
CANVAS     BOAT     CO. 


Latest  patent  and  improved  folding 
canvas  boat  on  the  market,  pimctiire 
proof,  tempered  steel  frame,  no  bolts  to 
remove.  Fold>;  the  most  compact  of 
any  boat  made  and  one  that  can  be 
knocked  down  or  set  np  in  five  min- 
utfes,  every  thinfr  working  automatical- 
ly. Sold  on  guarantee.  Send  four 
cents  for  Catalogue  and  reliable  testi- 
monials. 


-Address - 


Life  Saving  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


The  following  scientific   information   regarding   Winchester   high  po 

piled   by   William    H.    Seaver    of    the    local  branch    of   the  Winchester 
riflemen : 

Muzzle 

Name                                               Twist  Weight  of  Velocity 

of                                              (One  turn  Bullet  (Foot 

Cartridge                                              in)  (Grains)  seconds) 

6mm  U.   S.   Navy   yyi  in.  1 12  2,500 

25-35  Winchester   Sin.  117  1.925 

30   Winchester    12  in.  170  1,885 

30  U.   S.  Army   10  in.  220  1,960 

32  Winchester  Special    16  in.  170  2,000 

303   British 12  in.  215  1,960 

33  Winchester 12  in.  zoo  2,000 

35   Winchester 12  in.  250  2,150 

J    5    W'inrbp'^tp'- 14  in.  300  2,204 


\er   small 

arm 

apMnunition   was  com- 

Co.,   and 

will 

be    of    interest    to    all 

Penetration 

Trajectory 

Muzzle 

H  inch 

100  vards 

Energy 

Pine  boards 

(Height  at 

(Foot 

1 5  feet  from 

so  yards) 

pounds) 

muzzle 

(Inches') 

1,632 

60 

.76 

:,oo8 

36 

1-32 

1,523 

35 

J-37 

1,952 

58 

1 .22 

1,683 

37 

J. 23 

1,950 

56 

123 

1,876 

58 

1.2: 

2,685 

59 

1.03 

3.235 

60 

2.43 

Tlie  Bristol  Steel  Rod  calendar,  issued  by  the  Horton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Bristol,  Conn.,  is  a  strik- 
ingly beautiful  example  of  good  composition,  drawing 
and  color.  'i"he  scene  depicted  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  inspecting  her  catch — a  big  black  bass — 
with  a  most  natural  and  complacent  expression  of 
enjoyment  and  pride  at  her  skill.  The  compleincntary 
Bristol  rod,  birch  l)ark  canoe  anil  general  scenic  back- 
ground is  very  acceptably  depicted  in  good  harmonious 
and  yet  warm  coloring,  which  makes  it  very  attractive 
indeed. 


A  POPULAR  LITTLE  RIFLE. 

The  new  Savage  .22  caliber  rifle  is  the  first  rifle  with 
tl'.e  "trombone  action"  to  handle  the  three  lengths  of  .22 
c.diber  cartridges,  and  this  it  does  in  a  most  successful 
manner  by  the  use  of  a  box  magazine,  which  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  ever 
c  nployed  for  quick  loading  of  the  .22  caliber  rifles. 
The  many  strong  points  that  this  rifle  possesses  has  led 
to  its  exclusive  adoption  in  all  shooting  galleries  on 
tlie  grounds  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904, 
including  the  most  unique  shooting  gallery  ever  con- 
structed, to  be  known  as  "  Hunting  in  the  Ozarks." 
We  learn  that  the  plant  of  the  Savage  Arms  Company 
has  been  running  night  and  day  since  last  June,  and 
to-day  are  not  apace  with  their  orders  for  this  new 
weapon. 
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EXPERIENCE 
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Designs 
....  Copyrights  Ac 

Anvone  sending  a  skolrb  and  doscrlnllon  niny 
qnlclily  nscortaln  our  opinion  free  wlielhcr  an 
Invention  Is  probably  pntent«l)lo.  Coiiimuiilen- 
tlonsBtrlctlyoonlhleiitlal.  HANDBOOK  on  I'atonts 
sent  free.  Oldest  niioury  for  Bcouriiig  patents. 

Patents  taken  throuirh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
tptciat  notice,  without  chnrge.  lu  the 

Scientific  Htnerican. 

A  bniiilsdiiH'lv  lllnstrnted  wpekly.  Lnrcpst  clr- 
culnlloii  of  Miiv  8i'lentlllo  .lournal.  'I'eniis,  $;t  a 
year;  fnur  months,  $1.   Sold  by  all  newndealers. 

MUNN  &Co.3«'«'°'«'*''^  New  York 

Branch  onin,,  (126  K  St..  WiishlUKtuii,  U.  C. 


ABERCROMBie  &  riTCH 


3  CENTS  WORTH 
OF    FORESIGHT 

'Will  make  jour   vacation    un- 
der canvas  tbis  year  a    never- 
to-be-forg:otten    deligbt 


Send  stamps  for  i6o-page  catalogue  B,  giving  exact  information 

about  the  best  and  strongest  ivater-proof  tents 

made — for  all  weathers  and  all  seasons 

Largest  Blanufacturers  of  tents  in  the  -world 

ABERCROMBIE   Ca  FITCH 


314=310  Broadway 


INew^  Vork  City 


UC.  C:    THE   ALWAYS 
Z^  IZ    RELIABLE 


TRADE    MARK 


AnnUNITION 


Out  of  43  contestants  shooting 
through  all  the  events  atthe  Marys- 
ville  Blue  Rock  Tournament,  Oct. 
11,  1903 

37 

USED   U.   M.  C.  SHELLS 

Those    used   were  Acme,    Magic, 
Majestic,  Monarch. 


Out  of  37  contestants,  shooting 
through  all  the  events  at  the  Hel- 
vetia Rifle  Club  (Sacramento) 
Tournament,  Oct.  18  and  19,  1903 


USED  U.  M.  C.  CARTRIDGES  AND  PRIMERS 

The  cartridges  used  were  32-40 
and  38-55.    

UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPOT 

86-88   FIRST  ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO 

E.    E.    DRAKE,    MANAQER 


MARCH,    1904 


$1.00  a  Year 
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GLABROUGH,  GOLGHER  &  GO. 

RIFLES  ^   FISHING  TACKLE 
CAMPING  and  OUTING  GOODS 
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E.  I.  DuPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE 
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GUNPOWDER 
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Black  Sporting 

Mining  and  Blasting 
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WHEN    BEARS   WERE   PLENTIFUL. 


By  L.  R.  Andrews. 


HEN  I  undertook  to  raise  sheep 
in  Kern  County,"  said  the  argo- 
naut who  had  tried  his  hand  suc- 
cessfully at  mining,  storekeep- 
.  ing,  railroad  building  and  other 
pursuits  in  the  Golden  State,  "  I  knew  no 
more  about  the  business  than  a  hog  does 
about  war,  as  my  pardner  used  to  say.  I  in- 
vested considerable  capital  in  a  bunch  of 
sheep  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  started 
to  drive  them  up  into  the  mountains  for 
pasturage,  intending  to  herd  them  myself. 
If  I  had  known  what  hardships  lay  before 
me  it  is  probable  that  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated before  tackling  such  a  tough  proposi- 
tion, although  I  have  never  allowed  any 
prospects  of  grief  to  discourage  me. 

"  At  that  time  about  all  the  land  in  that 
section  of  the  State  was  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  railroad,  which  had  been 
granted  millions  of  acres  as  subsidy  for 
constructing  the  road.  Many  squatters  had 
located  on  the  choice  spots  and  claimed 
rights  to  all  the'  pasturage  in  sight.  I  did 
not  know  this,  and  when  some  irate  rancher 
came  out  and  roughly  ordered  me  to  drive  on 
without  allowing  my  sheep  to  feed  by  the 
wayside,  I  hastened  to  comply. 

"  However,  I  soon  learned  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  paid  no  attention  to  these  gentry. 
I  had  several  good  sheep  dogs  and  a  little 
burro  on  which  was  packed  my  blankets, 
camp  outfit  and  supplies.  Finally,  I  reached 
a  promising  spot  in  a  pretty  valley  through 
which  ran  a  fine  stream  of  water.  The 
pasturage  was  good  and  plenty  of  it,  and  my- 
flocks  were  not  long  in  finding  it  out. 

"  In  tramping  about  the  valley  I  discovered 
another   herder   had   preceded   me,   locating 


further  up  in  the  foothills,  and  as  he  proved 
to  be  congenial  I  was  glad  to  have  his  com- 
pany. We  chummed  together  and  I  learned 
a  great  deal  about  my  new  business  from 
him.  Our  worst  enemies  were  bears,  with 
which  the  mountains  were  infested.  There 
were  cinnamon  bears,  brown  bears  and  black 
bears.  We  came  across  grizzly  tracks  several 
times  but  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
one  of  these  ferocious  animals.  A  grizzly 
is  always  ugly  and  is  willing  to  meet  you, 
afoot  or  horseback,  more  than  half  way.  He 
carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  is  spoiling 
for  a  scrap  all  the  time. 

"  My  first  experience  with  bruin  occurred 
one  day  when  Jack  Adams,  my  neighbor,  and 
myself  were  out  prospecting  for  new  pastur- 
age. We  left  our  flocks  in  care  of  the  dogs, 
knowing  that  wild  animals  do  not  molest 
sheep  during  the  day.  I  had  a  Winchester 
repeating  rifle,  while  Adams  was  unarmed 
except  for  a  large  knife.  We  pushed  on 
further  into  the  foothills,  clambering  over 
the  rocks  and  forcing  our  way  through  the 
underbrush. 

Presently  we  emerged  into  a  beautiful 
valley,  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  in 
which  we  were  located,  and  decided  there 
was  no  necessity  for  seeking  further.  As  we 
surveyed  the  landscape  I  noticed  two  deer 
feeding  near  the  foothills  on  the  opposite 
side,  probably  a  mile  away.  We  were  to 
windward  of  them  and  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  make  a  wide  detour  in  order  to 
approach  within  rifle  range. 

"  I  started  around  the  head  of  the  valley, 
being  careful  to  keep  under  cover,  while 
Adams  remained  on  the  spot  where  we  had 
first  sighted  the  game  in  order  that  he  might 
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drive  the  animals  toward  me  if  my  approach 
from  the  opposite  side  should  frighten  them. 

"  With  great  caution  I  made  my  way 
through  the  underbrush,  keeping  my  eyes  on 
the  deer,  when  suddenly  a  '  Weugh!  '  like  the 
grunt  of  a  startled  hog,  gave  me  about  the 
worst  start  I  ever  had.  Turning  quickly,  I 
saw  what,  to  my  excited  vision,  looked  like 
a  half  grown  elephant  trotting  diagonally 
away  from  my  course.  It  was  an  immense 
bear,  which  I  had  disturbed  in  its  siesta  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree. 

"  He  was  within  easy  range  and  presented 
a  fine  shot,  but  I  hesitated  a  moment,  for  my 
mind  was  full  of  deer  and  I  knew  if  1  fired 
at  the  bear  I  should  scare  the  game  out  of 
range.  On  second  thoughts  1  recalled  that 
the  marauder  before  me  could  cause  more 
damage  to  my  flocks  than  the  meat  of  a 
dozen  deer  would  equal,  so  raising  my  rifle, 
I  covered  bruin  just  as  he  reached  the  foot 
of  a  rocky  knoll.  He  half  stopped  and 
turned  his  head  toward  me,  and  1  took  quick 
aim  at  the  little  white  tuft  of  fur  under  his 


throat.  My  nerves  were  strangely  steady  for 
my  first  bear. 

"  Down  he  went  at  the  crack  of  my  gun,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  as  his  size  led  me  to 
helieve  that  he  would  be  hard  to  kill.  I 
approached  him  cautiously,  not  wishing  to 
take  too  many  chances  with  such  a  powerful 
antagonist.  Adams  ran  directly  across  the 
valley  on  hearing  my  shot,  which  had  fright- 
ened the  deer  into  a  swift  break  for  cover. 
'  It's  a  grizzly,  sure!  '  he  exclaimed,  deceived 
by  the  great  size  of  the  animal.  '  Give  him 
one  in  the  ribs  to  make  sure  of  him,'  he 
continued  and  I  did  so,  but  the  second  shot 
was  unnecessary  for  the  first  bullet  had  done 
the  business. 

"  He  proved  to  be  a  cinnamon  bear  in  very 
poor  condition,  haVing  just  emerged  from  his 
winter's  hibernation.  His  hide  was  too  poor 
to  save  and,  congratulating  ourselves  that 
we  had  dispatched  a  dangerous  enemy,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  valley,  which  we 
recrossed  on  our  way  to  camp.  En  route  we 
came  upon   the  carcass  of  a   cow  evidently 
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recently  killed,  and  bear  tracks  were  numer- 
ous all  around  it. 

"  '  We  will  have  plenty  of  company  when 
we  get  our  sheep  up  here,  Jack,'  1  remarked. 

"  '  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two  with  bears,' 
he  replied. 

"  Reaching  camp  we  found  everything  in 
good  shape  and  proceeded  to  pack  up  in 
readiness  to  start  for  the  new  pasturage  in 
the  morning.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  driv- 
ing the  sheep  into  Bear  Valley,  as  we  termed 
our  new  location,  and  separated  our  flocks  as 
before. 

"  Jack  had  a  wicked-looking,  sawed-off, 
double-barrelled  shotgun  of  large  bore,  with 
a  steel  stock  having  a  projecting  clip,  by 
means  of  which  the  weapon  could  be  fastened 
to  a  tree  or  a  stake.  He  loaded  the  gun  with 
heavy  charges  of  powder  and  put  six  big 
buckshot  into  each  barrel.  Then,  driving  a 
stout  stake  into  the  ground  near  the  dead 
cow,  he  lashed  the  gun  firmly  to  it,  pointed 
directly  in  line  with  the  carcass.  Next  he 
tied  a  stout  string  to  the  triggers  and  led 
it  behind  the  stock  of  the  gun  and  then 
directly  forward  across  the  carcass  and  made 
it  fast  to  another  stake  which  he  drove  in 
the  ground.  Then  he  cocked  both  hammers 
and  remarked  that  we  would  hear  something 
drop  during  the  night. 

"  We  built  fires  and  sat  talking  until  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  we  turned  in  under  our 
blankets  on  the  thick  carpet  of  grass.  Two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  seems  to  be  the 
fashionable  meal  time  for  wild  animals,  and 
it  was  just  at  that  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing when  we  were  awakened  by  the  roar  of 
the  sawed-off  weapon.  We  listened  for 
sounds  of  a  struggle  but  nothing  reached  our 
ears. 

"  '  Let's  go  and  see  what  we  got,'  exclaimed 
Jack,  so  we  dressed  and  walked  over  to  the 
spring  gun.  Lying  with  its  head  upon  the 
carcass  of  the  cow  was  a  large  brown  bear, 
stone  dead.  He  was  very  poor  also,  but  for 
all  that  it  "required  our  united  strength  to 
haul  him  away  from  the  dead  cow  in  order 
to  set  our  trap  again.  No  other  animal  dis- 
turbed it  that  night  and  we  let  the  hammers 
down  during  the  day  to  prevent  injury  to 
our  dogs  or  sheep. 

"  The  following  night  we  were  awakened 
at  about  the  same  hour  by  a  report  of  the 
gun  which  did  not  sound  so  loud  and  we 
found  on  investigation  that  only  one  barrel 


had  been  discharged,  but  that  was  sufficient 
to  put  a  little  black  bear  to  sleep.  '  If  we 
keep  it  up  at  that  lick  we'll  soon  clean  the 
varmints  out  of  Kern  County,'  chuckled  Jack. 

"  '  We  can't  do  it  too  soon,'  I  replied.  '  We 
have  lost  a  sheep  every  other  night  as  regu- 
lar as  clockwork,'  which  wks  a  fact,  for  the 
sly  freebooters  helped  themselves  to  the  fat 
ewes  without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
us. 

"The  following  night  we  got  another  brown 
bear,  and  for  each  of  six  nights  in  succession 
from  the  setting  of  the  spring  gun  we  rid  the 
valley  of  a  bear.  After  that  we  had  peace 
for  a  time,  but  there  were  other  enemies  to 
contend  with.  One  day  I  noticed  a  fine 
young  sheep  leave  the  flock  and  walk  toward 
me  with  a  staggering  gait. 

"  Thinking  it  must  be  sick  I  began  to 
wonder  what  form  of  treatment  I  should 
undertake  to  relieve  it.  The  animal  ap- 
proached close  to  me,  which  is  very  unusual 
for  sheep  to  do,  and  dropped  on  the  ground 
where  it  lay  suffering  intensely.  I  went  up 
to  it  and  found  one  of  its  hind  legs  swollen 
to  twice  its  natural  size.  Examining  the 
limb  closely  I  discovered  two  ugly  punctures 
near  the  ankle  where  it  had  been  bitten  by 
a  rattler. 

"  Fortunately  I  was  prepared  for  such 
emergencies,  having  learned  the  trick  from 
Adams,  and  we  invariably  carried  a  bottle 
of  ammonia  with  us.  If  the  fangs  do  not 
penetrate  a  large  vein,  permitting  the  poison 
to  reach  the  heart  immediately,  this  remedy 
will  always  save  the  life  of  the  victim. 

"  Opening  my  knife  I  hastily  mad-i  a  num- 
ber of  punctures  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
swollen  leg  and  applied  some  of  the  ammonia 
to  the  cuts,  from  which  a  greenish  water 
exuded  immediately.  Inside  of  an  hour  the 
sheep  got  up  and  went  on  feeding  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  it. 

"  In  another  valley  lying  parallel  with 
ours  was  a  stock  ranch  run  by  an  old  Ger- 
man and  his  wife,  who  had  established  them- 
selves there  many  years  before.  The  old 
lady  made  butter  once  a  week  and  this 
luxury  we  allowed  ourselves.  I  started  out 
with  a  pail  one  evening  about  dusk  to  re- 
plenish our  larder  with  fresh  butter,  and  it 
was  quite  dark  when  I  left  the  stock  ranch 
for  home. 

"  There  was  a  well-defined  trail  part  of  the 
distance,  over  which  I  walked.    It  had  been 
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made  by  wild  animals  going  to  the  creek  for 
water.  I  was  unarmed  and  proceeded  care- 
lessly, unsuspicious  of  danger,  when  an  ugly 
'  Woof! '  from  an  immense  animal  in  my 
path,  not  twenty  feet  away,  threw  a  scare  m 
me  that  raised  my  sombrero.  Apparently  the 
bear — for  such  it  was — had  as  much  fear  of 
me  as  I  had  of  it,  for  the  critter  turned  and 
crashed  through  the  underbrush  for  a  short 
distance,  when  he  stopped  and  regarded  me. 
I  puckered  up  my  lips  and  tried  to  whistle 
unconcernedly  as  I  proceeded,  meanwhile 
keeping  a  wary  eye  behind  me.  The  bear 
did  not  molest  me,  for  every  wild  animal 
except  the  grizzly  will  avoid  a  conflict  with 
man  unless  it  is  cornered. 

"  I  reached  camp  safely  and  told  Jack  my 
experience.  '  We'll  fix  his  business  to-mor- 
row,' exclaimed  Adams.  The  following  day 
we  took  the  spring  gun  and  fastened  it  to  a 
sapling,  pointing  the  muzzle  directly  across 
the  path.  Then  stretching  the  string  over 
the  trail  we  cocked  both  barrels  and  re- 
turned to  camp. 

"  About  two  o'clock  next  morning  the  roar 
of  the  gun  awakened  us,  but  we  decided  to 
wait  until  morning  before  investigating. 
When  we  reached  the  gun  there  was  no 
animal  in  sight,  but  on  examining  the  trail 
we  found  where  the  sly  brute  had  approached 
the  trap  from  the  direction  of  the  stock 
ranch,  and  either  .sighting  or  smelling  the 
string,  he  had  turned  and  walked  carefully 
around  the  stake  to  which   the  string  was 


fastened.  Then,  after  proceeding  down  the 
trail  some  distance  he  had  changed  his  mind 
and  doubled  on  his  tracks,  this  time  walking 
into  the  string,  drawing  the  deadly  charges 
into  himself. 

"  As  wounded  animals  invariably  make  for 
water,  we  headed  down  toward  the  creek,  and 
presently  found  his  trail  plainly  marked 
with  spatters  of  blood.  He  had  crossed  the 
stream  and  made  his  way  up  a  rise  on  the 
further  bank,  and  stretching  himself  beside 
a  fallen  tree  had  lain  down  to  die.  He  was 
a  big  black  fellow  and  his  fur  was  in  very 
fair  condition  so  we  skinned  him,  but  all  we 
realized  for  our  trouble  was  four  bits  when 
we  sold  the  pelt  at  a  trader's  store  some  time 
later.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  proper 
time  to  kill  bears  for  their  skins  as  they  are 
then  fat  and  the  fur  is  soft  and  thick.  Bears 
are  fond  of  clover  and  will  eat  it  as  readily 
as  do  cattle  or  sheep. 

"  I  was  passing  through  a  stretch  of  woods 
one  day  when  suddenly  I  came  upon  two 
deer  feeding  in  a  little  glade  some  distance 
ahead.  I  had  my  rifle  with  me  and  crept  up, 
hoping  to  get  a  shot,  when  suddenly  they 
both  picked  up  their  heels  and  vamosed — 
pronto!  I  stood  still  a  moment,  wondering 
what  had  scared  them,  when  I  heard  a  ter- 
rible scratching  or  clawing  sound  ahead  of 
me. 

"  Walking  slowly  along,  I  saw  a  large 
black  bear  doing  a  series  of  physical  culture 
stunts.  He  would  spring  at  the  trunk  of  a 
large  pine  tree,  scramble  up  for  twenty  feet 
or  so  and  scratch  the  tree  with  all  four  feet 
until  the  bark  flew  in  showers.  Then  he 
would  turn  and  scuttle  down  to  the  ground, 
take  another  run  for  the  tree  and  repeat  the 
performance.  Thinks  I.  '  Old  fellow,  you  feel 
pretty  frisky  and  if  I  miss  you  or  only 
wound  you  there's  a  chance  for  a  scrap,'  so 
I  waited  for  a  good  chance,  trying  to  get  the 
drop  on  his  eye. 

"  He  was  so  lively  in  his  movements  that 
I  could  not  get  a  bead  on  him;  suddenly  he 
spied  me  as  he  clung  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  sprang  from  that  height  to  the 
ground  and  ran  around  the  tree.  I  let  fly  at 
him  and  struck  him  a  glancing  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  A  bear's  skull  is  very  thick 
and  pointed,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  one  by  shooting  in  the  head. 
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"  Nvith  a  howl  of  pain  bruin  redoubled  his 
speed,  with  me  after  him,  plugging  at  him 
every  chance  I  got  to  shoot.  I  must  have  hit 
him  again,  for  he  began  to  slack  up  and 
headed  for  a  pile  of  rocks,  up  which  he 
climbed  and  disappeared.  I  clambered  up 
after  him  and  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge  I  saw  him  sitting  within  easy  range 
licking  a  wound  in  his  side.  I  took  good 
aim  and  tumbled  him  over  with  one  more 
shot. 

"  By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  think  I  was 
pretty  much  of  a  hunter  and  felt  equal  to 
tackling  a  bear  at  any  time  or  place.  When 
you  look  for  bears  you  generally  find  them, 
and  I  had  been  having  intimate  relations 
with  bruin  for  some  time.  In  a  country 
where  they  were  so  plentiful  it  was  no  trick 
to  scare  up  a  bear  whenever  you  wanted  one. 

"  I  took  a  tramp  with  my  rifle  one  after- 
noon through  a  belt  of  wodds,  hoping  to  get 
some  fresh  meat  for  supper.  After  proceed- 
ing some  distance  without  sighting  any  game 
I  came  suddenly  upon  a  big  black  mother 
bear  playing  with  her  two  cubs.  They  were 
having  a  royal  time  and  I  felt  ashamed  to 
intrude  upon  their  sport,  but  I  reflected  that 
I  was  furnishing  fresh  mutton  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  family  and  I  had  to  go  hunt 
fresh  meat  for  my  own  table,  so  I  cautiously 
approached  in  order  to  get  near  enough  for 
a  shot. 


"  The  mother  bear  spied  me  and  giving  her 
cubs  each  a  swift  cuff  she  turned  tail  and 
disappeared  over  a  ridge.  The  cubs  climbed 
a  tree  spry  as  cats  and  stretched  themselves 
out  on  a  large  limb,  from  which  they  watched 
me  with  their  little  beady  eyes.  Knowing 
that  the  mother  would  return  I  got  up  on  a 
large  rock  and  laid  down  where  I  could 
cover  the  approach  to  the  tree.  Two  hours 
passed  and  no  bear  showed  up.  It  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  mother  to  desert  her 
cubs  as  this  one  had  done.  At  last  I  deter- 
mined to  kill  the  cubs,  for  while  I  disliked 
very  much  to  do  so,  I  knew  that  it  was 
dollars  out  of  my  pocket  to  let  them  live. 

"  The  first  one  I  shot  through  the  head  and 
he  dropped  like  a  sack  of  meal.  I  could  not 
get  a  good  sight  on  his  brother  and  the 
bullet  broke  its  back.  The  poor  little  fellow 
came  down  kerplunk  and  set  up  the  most 
piteous  wail  I  have  ever  heard  before  or 
since.  I  realized  that  I  was  in  a  dangerous 
place  if  the  mother  of  the  cubs  was  within 
hearing  distance,  and  raised  my  rifie  to 
silence  the  little  fellow's  cries  and  put  him 
out  of  his  misery. 

"  At  this  juncture  a  black  whirlwind  blew 
into  the  clearing  and  in  a  minute  Mrs.  Bear 
and  I  were  mixing  it  up.  At  least  Mrs.  Bear 
was  mixing  me  up.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  approached  me  on  all  fours,  standing 
up,  or  whether  she  flew  through  the  air,  but 
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I  went  down  under  her  with  a  rush,  bumping 
my  head  terribly  on  a  projecting  root.  The 
momentum  of  the  furious  beast  carried  her 
a  few  steps  beyond  me  and  I  jumped  to  my 
feet,  intending  to  grab  my  rifle,  which  lay  a 
dozen  feet  away,  but  the  maddened  brute 
was  too  quick  for  me.  Again  she  approached 
me,  rising  to  her  hind  feet  this  time  and 
waddling  swiftly  toward  me  with  forepaws 
going  like  a  prize-fighter's  fists. 

"  Things  didn't  look  very  favorable  for  me 
then,  and  I  wished  I  had  not  built  up  such  a 
reputation  as  a  bear  slayer.  I  had  no  knife 
or  other  weapon  and  there  was  no  chance  to 
escape  by  flight.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
forget  the  ugly  look  on  that  critter's  face  if 


I   live  a  thousand  years,  for  it  was  photo- 
graphed indelibly  on  my  brain. 

"  She  was  within  three  paces  of  me  when 
suddenly  the  cub  with  the  broken  back, 
which  had  been  dragging  itself  around  by 
its  forelegs,  managed  to  cross  the  path  of  its 
enraged  mother.  That  was  all  that  saved 
me,  for  the  mother's  instincts  overcame  her 
murderous  passion  and  she  dropped  down  to 
lick  her  wounded  offspring.  Quickly  I 
jumped  for  my  rifle  and  taking  quick  aim  1 
plugged  the  old  girl  in  the  eye.  She  spun 
around  several  times  like  a  whirling  dervish, 
gave  a  long  howl  of  agony  and  fell  across 
her  cub,  stone  dead." 


THE   TRAPPER. 


T 


HE  veil  of  white  conies  down  at  night. 
And  the  forest  grows  dark  and  drear, 
Where  the  traps  are  set  in  the  far  greenwood 
For  the  fox  and  the  wand'ring  bear. 


And  standing  there,  on  that  cvc  so  drear, 

A  trapper  swings  his  gun 
To  his  shoulder  broad,  for,  as  darkness  falls. 

His  short  day's  work  is  done. 

He  marks  the  snow  tlirough  the  spruces  blow 

And  settle  upon  the  feasts 
Of  raw,  red  flesh,   with  the  blood-scent  fresh, 

That  he'd  spread  to  tempt  the  beasts. 

And  pleased  he  smiles,  though  the  night  is  wild. 

And  his  cabin  far  away 
By  a  frozen  stream  that  sweeps  along 

To  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

For  his  good  skill  will  be  furthered  still 

When  the  work  of  his  crafty  hand 
Is  screened  'neath  the  cover  of  sheeted  white 

Whicli   masks  all   the  northern   land. 

He  turns  at  last,  for  the  shrieking  blast 
Roars  loud  through  tlic  tossing  gums. 

And  all  the  forest  re-echoes  with 
The  rattle  of  storm  king's  drums. 

He  hums  a  song  as  he  swings  along, 

A  song  of  the  long  ago. 
But  it  dies  away  as  the  niglit  wears  on. 

And  his  footsteps  drag  more  slow. 

Clear  on   his  sight   rolls  the  drift   of  white, 
And  his  heart  grows  sick  with  fear, 

As  he  thinks  of  his  rnugh-hcwn  cabin   home 
.And  the  loved  ones  waiting  there. 


Soon  paths  are  lost,  for  the  snow  is  tossed 

Above  the  dim  trail  below. 
And  the  furious  gusts  drive  through  tlie  air. 

Hurling  white  flakes  high  and  low. 

His  blood  grow-s  chill  and  his  iron  will 

Bends  as  his  veins  congeal, 
And  he  feels  the  breath  of  a  languorous  deatlj 

Through    all    his   senses   steal. 

He  feels  no  pain,  and  he  smiles  again 

Ere  his  soul  is  called  away. 
But  he  thinks  no  more  of  the  old  log  hut 

Where  his  daughter  kneels  to  pray. 

The  storm  sweeps  by,  and  the  midnight  sky, 

Star-studded,   above   is  seen, 
W  hilc  the  dying  wind  soughs  mournfully 

Through  the  year-long  evergreen. 

Down  comes  the  blight  of  the  Arctic  night 

Upon   the  world   below; 
Down  come  the  elves  of  the  northern  light. 

To  dance  upon  the  snow. 

Beneath   the   rift  of  a   long  white  drift 

The  trapper  lies  still  and  dead. 
And  tlie  ripened  cones  fall  all  about 

From  the  gray  limbs  overhead. 

The  wolf's  sharp  cry,  from  the  thick  brush  by. 

Breaks  heedless  on  his  ear; 
He  does  not  sec,  through  the  wide-drawn  orbs, 

Its  shadow  swinging  near. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

The  cot  grows  old,  and,  covered  with  mold. 

The  timbers  rot  and  fall, 
.\iul  the  rain  blows  in  through  the  gaping  roof 

In   league   with   the  wanton   squall. 

— F.  M.  Kelly. 
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PART    II. 

UR  camp  was  on  the  Kenecott 
Lake  near  the  Little  Tahltan 
River.  I  find  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention  an  important  matter 
that  occurred  before  starting. 
We  met  Mr.  Calbreath,  who  told  us  he 
thought  we  were  making  a  mistake  taking 
Dennis  and  Larry  together;  that  Larry  was 
persona  non  grata  with  all  the  Tahltan  In- 
dians; that  Ned  and  Dennis  hunted  together, 
and  we  had  better  have  Ned  along.  As  a 
horse  rustler  was  included  with  the  horses, 
we  decided  to  have  it  arranged  that  he  was 
so  employed,  and  through  Mr.  Hyland's  as- 
sistance, it  was  managed. 

Calbreath  said  his  father  was  a  very  old 
settler  in  that  country  and  knew  all  about 
Indian  and  tribal  laws.  Now,  our  men  con- 
sisted of  two  Crow  Indians,  and  one  of 
the  Wolf  tribe,  and  the  Crows  and  Wolves 
always  intermarry;  each  head  of  a  family 
has  his  own  hunting  ground  or  right  called 
illihee.  This  is  owned  by  the  woman,  and 
when  a  man  married  he  used  that  illihee 
which  had  its  marks  and  boundaries  known 
to  themselves,  and  although  Canadian  laws 
allow  an  Indian  to  hunt  where  he  pleases 
(and  a  white  man,  too,  when  he  has  ob- 
tained the  proper  license),  yet  an  Indian 
hunting  or  taking  a  white  man  to  hunt  on 
another's  illihee  would  have  to  account  for 
it  at  the  annual  potlatch  and  settle  up  the 
same  as  if  a  farmer  had  taken  stock  off 
another  man's  farm.  Larry  had  married  out 
of  his  tribe,  taking  a  Wrangel  woman  who 
was  not  a  Tahltan  Indian,  and  had  no 
illihee  or  hunting  rights,  and  therefore 
Larry  was  a  trespasser  wherever  he  hunted, 
according  to  Indian  law.  We  got  Dennis 
and  Larry  together  and  told  them  what  we 
had  heard,  and  they  both  said  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  so  we  went  ahead;  but  later 
events  satisfied  me  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 

With  a  late  start  next  morning  we  got  no 


further  than  the  abandoned  Hudson  Bay 
post  at  Sheslay  River.  The  Telegraph  Com- 
pany have  two  linemen  there,  Craig  and 
Johnson,  who  keep  the  line  in  repair  for 
some  fifty-eight  miles.  Light  rain  most  of 
the  day.  Hamilton  caught  a  rainbow  trout. 
I  think  they  are  feeding  on  salmon  spawn 
as  the  river  is  full  of  salmon.  We  passed 
two  large  caches  in  which  were  buried  the 
remains  of  cremated  Indians;  one  of  them 
had  a  rough  wooden  cross  painted  with 
Indian  colors;  there  being  no  light  to  photo- 
graph it,  we  hoped  to  get  it  coming  back, 
but  the  same  conditions  obtained.  The 
linemen  at  Sheslay  were,  fortunately  for 
us,  able  to  telegraph,  so  we  were  able  to 
wire  our  friends  in  San  Francisco,  and  also 
to  have  messages  repeated  from  Telegraph 
Creek.  One  of  the  linemen  started  for 
Telegraph  next  morning  with  two  dogs 
lightly  packed.  I  noticed  that  he  had  no 
blankets,  and  as  it  would  take  him  at  least 
two  days  getting  in  I  commented  on  it;  he 
told  me  he  had  some  cached  on  the  line  of 
the  road  each  way  to  save  him  packing  when 
called  out.  A  stranger  would  think  this 
risky,  so  the  sacredness  of  the  cache  (hiding 
place)  may  as  well  be  commented  on  here 
as  any  other  place.  ♦ 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Stone,  connected  with  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
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York,  has  hunted  in  this  country  (with  our 
man  Dennis)  and  he  told  Mr.  Bronson  of 
Wrangel,  that  he  was  shown  a  cliff  over 
which  any  Indian  convicted  of  breaking  a 
cache  was  thrown  to  his  certain  death.  An- 
other illustration  of  the  sanctity  of  a  cache 
can  be  given.  A  very  few  years  ago  a  white 
man,  hunting,  had  in  his  employ  an  Indian 
and  a  "  squaw-man "  and  his  wife.  They 
made  a  cache  some  miles  below  Fort  Liard 
and  later  had  occasion  to  visit  it.  and  when 
nearing  saw  the  tracks  of  a  party  of  rene- 
gade Indians;  his  party  refused  to  go  any 
further,  but  he  persuaded  the  squaw-man 
and  his  wife  to  go  on,  the  Indian  would  not; 
when  they  got  to  the  cache  the  Indians 
wanted  it  opened;  the  white  man  would  not 
do  it.  In  the  morning  he  was  alone  with 
the  renegades,  the  squaw-man  and  his  wife 
having  lit  out  in  the  night.  All  sorts  of 
threats  were  used  against  the  white  man  to 
make  him  open  up  the  cache,  but  he  would 
not  do  it.  He  knew  they  could  gain  nothing 
by  killing  nim  with  the  cache  closed,  but  if 
he  opened  it  its  sacredness  was  gone,  and 
he  would  have  been  killed  for  its  contents, 
and  he  got  away  without  opening  it;  return- 
ing later  with  other  Indians  the  cache  was 
st'ill  untouched.  The  cache  of  an  Indian 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe  may  be  opened 
in  great  emergency,  and  enough  taken  for 
saving  life  in  case  of  threatened  starvation. 


but  a  notched  stick  indicating  what  had 
been  taken,  and  who  by,  is  left,  and  at  the 
annual  potlatch,  the  man  opening  must 
justify  himself  and  pay  heavily  for  doing 
it. 

From  what  we  learned,  we  were  in  too 
early,  as  moose  would  not  be  running  yet, 
and  to  get  them  under  other  conditions 
would  be  difficult  and  doubtful;  the  caribou, 
also,  would  hardly  be  down  in  any  number 
from  the  North  yet,  so  after  a  council  of 
war  we  decided  to  try  the  sheep  country 
first  for  big  horn,  and  left  part  of  our  sup- 
plies, and  traveled  as  light  as  possible  that 
we  might  make  time,  looking  forward  to  a 
lough  trip  in  the  mountains  and  a  wet  one 
in  the  brush  at  the  lower  part  of  them,  on 
account  of  the  last,  night's  rain.  We  had  to 
cross  the  Sheslay  River,  and  just  managed 
it  without  wetting  the  packs.  The  men  got 
on  top  of  them  and  looked  like  camel 
drivers;  we  had  to  get  our  feet  on  the 
horses'  backs  to  keep  them  dry.  Had  there 
been  another  foot  of  water  we  should  have 
had  to  swim  the  horses  and  build  a  raft  to 
take  supplies  over.  It  took  all  day  getting 
on  top  of  the  mountain,  there  being  no  gov- 
ernment trail  now  and  hard  going;  we 
made  camp  above  timber  level,  and  saw  the 
first  ptarmigan  to-day;  also  some  moose 
tracks.  We  got  some  more  grouse,  shooting 
their  heads  off  with  a  rifle  so  as  not  to 
spoil  meat,  our  shot  gun  being  left  behind 
at  Sheslay.  It  was  very  cold  and  we  had 
to  eat  everything  separately  as  it  came  off 
the  fire,  and  although  we  did  it  fast  to 
prevent  it  getting  cold  before  getting  to  our 
mouths,  we  did  not  succeed.  At  six  o'clock 
the  water  bucket  was  frozen  over;  the  night 
was  very  cold;  the  tent,  damp  from  rains 
when  put  up,  was  frozen  stiff  and  our 
breath  congealed  on  our  blankets. 

Starting  early,  morning  very  cold,  we 
traveled  most  of  the  day  over  a  flat  moun- 
tain about  thirteen  miles,  seeing  some 
ptarmigan  en  route;  a  hawk  had  three  so 
badly  scared  that  we  killed  them  all  with 
rocks,  and  the  hawk  tried  to  secure  one  of 
the  wounded  ones  not  over  twenty  feet 
away  from  us;  they  are  now  turning  white, 
their  winter  color.  We  saw,  also,  some 
ground  hogs  (marmots),  which  the  Indians 
shot  at,  we  having  no  use  for  them.  At  one 
o'clock  we  camped  and  had  lunch;  scruti- 
nizing  the   snow-covered    peaks   all    around. 
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we  saw  no  game  except  some  goats  in  a 
direction  that,  owing  to  a  big  canon  be- 
tween, would  take  a  full  day  to  reach. 
Hamilton  went  out  with  Larry,  and  I  went 
with  Dennis  to  prospect  for  to-morrow's 
hunting,  going  in  different  directions  as  we 
make  a  practice  of  hunting  separately  so  as 
to  cover  double  the  ground. 

When  about  time  to  think  about  getting 
back  to  camp,  we  saw  something  likely 
looking  about  a  mile  away  and  up  the 
mountain.  The  glasses  showed  it  to  be  a 
good-sized    mountain    sheep,    a   ram    worthy 


climb;  leaning  against  Dennis  in  places 
where  there  was  danger  of  being  seen,  in  a 
manner  that  in  the  distance  made  us  look 
like  some  quadruped,  at  other  places  crawl- 
ing, crouching,  and  when  safe  to  do  so 
walking.  Dennis,  with  his  moccasins, 
jumped  from  rock  to  rock,  silent  as  a  cat 
and  almost  as  quick,  I  doing  the  best  I 
could;  but  with  sixty  pounds  more  weight, 
and  thirty  years  additional  age,  I  did  not 
make  a  good  second. 

It  was  up,   up  and   still   upwards,   and   I 
began   to   feel   my   limit   of   endurance   was 
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of  stalking  but  which  evidently  had  also 
seen,  and  was  watching  us.  We  remained 
crouching  and  almost  statuesque  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  when  he  would  start  feeding 
only  to  instantly  put  up  his  head  and 
watch  us  again.  Finally  he  seemed  satisfied 
and  went  to  feeding.  On  our  toes  and 
elbows,  a  means  of  locomotion  known  to 
stalkers  in  low  brush,  we  covered  the 
ground  to  where  there  was  a  slight  rise  so 
that  we  could  stand  up  and  stretch  our 
cramped  limbs,  then  began  eighty  minutes' 
hard  stalking  just  to  get  the  wind  of  him 
and  near  enough  for  a  shot.     It  was  a  long 


reached.  My  heart  was  thumping  and  my 
breath  so  short  that  my  legs  began  to 
wabble  about  and  stagger,  and  use  all  the 
care  I  could  I  was  making  too  much  noise 
on  the  rocks;  to  lighten  myself,  hat,  coat, 
vest  and  field  glasses  had  been  scattered  on 
the  way  up,  but  fortunately  the  wind  was 
strong  as  well  as  favorable  so  that  the  ram 
did  not  hear.  At  last  I  insisted  (by  mo- 
tions), on  a  little  rest,  and  asked  Dennis 
how  much  farther;  he  said  "about  800 
yards."  I  gave  him  my  rifle  to  carry,  and, 
relieved  of  that,  made  another  spurt,  and 
when  getting  close  up  went  on  only  a  few 
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yards  at  a  time  as  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  try  a  shot  when  pumping  for  wind; 
when  we  got  to  the  ridge  I  rested  a  couple 
of  minutes.  On  peeping  over  1  saw  the  top 
of  his  horns  about  forty  yards  away,  below 
us,  the  pitch  of  the  mountain  being  very 
sharp.  He  saw  us  and  at  once  was  bounding 
down  the  side.  All  I  saw  was  his  white 
rump  (chrysanthemum)  straight  away  down 
the  sharp  incline.  I  first  over  shot,  then 
under  shot,  then  broke  a  leg;  as  he  reached 
a  straight  up  and  down  place  in  front  of  a 
small  glacier  or  rather  ice  field,  he  hesi- 
tated and  turned  to  run  down  the  side.  This 
gave  me  his  broadside  and  I  dropped  him 
next  shot  at  about  150  yards.  He  rolled 
over  the  bluff  and  we  found  him  dead  when 
we  got  there.  I  did  not  want  to  run  the 
chance  of  a  bear  spoiling  the  head  during 
the  night  so  took  it  and  the  scalp  back  to 
camp,  leaving  the  meat  safely  refrigerating 
to  bring  in  next  day.  Horns  14%  inches  at 
butt,  31  inches  long.  Hamilton  had  not 
seen  anything. 

The  sheep  at  this  section  are  known  as 
Ovis  Stonei,  so  named  after  Andrew  J. 
Stone  who  brought  out  the  first  specimen 
known  to  science  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  same  as  other 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  but  has  differences 
sufficient  for  science  to  classify  it  separate- 
ly. The  country  we  hunted  in,  according  to 
the  Dominion  Map  of  '98,  is  unsurveyed. 
It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  an  air  line 
southeast  of  Egnelle  Mountain,  and  is 
marked  "  Glaciers."     Not  caring  to  kill  an- 


other, 1  let  Hamilton  have  both  our  guides 
in  the  hope  of  increasing  his  chances.  The 
horse  rustler  went  along  and  brought  back 
the  sheep  meat.  Larry  carried  Hamilton's 
new  .35  Winchester,  he  not  wanting  the 
job  over  the  mountains  all  day.  He  saw 
nothing  until  nearly  four  o'clock  when  they 
saw  two  sheep  coming  over  a  ridge;  ewes, 
lambs,  and  a  couple  of  small  rams  kept 
coming  until  they  counted  twenty.  The 
wind  favoring  they  stalked  until  within  400 
yards  when  the  sheep  crossed  a  small  ridge. 
The  party  followed  up,  Dennis  leading.  He 
looked  over  and  beckoned  Hamilton  to  come 
up  and  when  he  did  so  he  was  close  enough 
to  throw  his  rifle  into  the  bunch  but  could 
not  pick  out  one  good  enough  to  shoot;  on 
their  scattering  he  chose  the  best  one  and 
knocked  it  over  at  300  yards  with  three 
bullets  in  it.  Hamilton  got  back  after  dark, 
having  had  a  very  hard  day  of  it,  the  last 
hour  in  the  dark  with  a  stream  to  wade, 
against  cold  wind  and  a  light  fall  of  snow. 

Hamilton's  luck  not  coming  his  way  I 
again  let  him  have  both  guides  next  day, 
going  out  for  a  few  hours  with  the  horse 
rustler  toward  the  canon,  said  to  be  a  good 
bear  country,  but  saw  nothing.  The  smell 
of  smoke  from  our  camp  fire  had  likely  sent 
them  off.  Just  after  breakfast  a  large  eagle 
lit  on  a  rock  close  to  camp,  but  a  move  for 
a  rifle  sent  it  away.  I  measured  the  dis- 
tance, just  twenty-four  paces.  Hamilton, 
Dennis  and  Larry  started  off  on  horses.  It 
took  them  one  and  one  half  hours  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  caiion  and  until  1:30  p.  m. 
to  get  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  up  the 
caiion  where  they  lunched.  They  trailed 
for  two  hours  some  fresh  tracks  leading 
across  a  small  stream,  and  as  it  was  then 
getting  late  Dennis  climbed  the  mountain  to 
see  if  he  could  spot  them.  He  had  been  gone 
half  an  hour  when  Larry  pointed  out  three; 
they  must  have  seen  Dennis.  One  came 
down  the  mountain  toward  Hamilton  and 
he  and  Larry  dropped  behind  a  rock;  the 
ram  kept  coming  down  until  it  was  within 
seventy  yards  where  Hamilton  killed  it  at 
the  first  shot  with  the  Winchester  .35,  the 
bullet  going  through  behind  the  shoulder. 
The  other  two  ran  around  side  of  moun- 
tain. 

Hamilton  crossed  the  river  and  climbed  for 
a  half  hour,  and  found  Dennis  was  ahead; 
the   sheep   had   seen   them   and   were   away. 
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over  a  mile  up  the  mountain  against  the 
skyline,  so  he  gave  them  up  and  was  start- 
ing down  to  scalp  the  other  and  come  back 
to  camp  when  Larry  saw  four  on  the 
opposite  side.  Hamilton  and  Dennis  climbed 
down  and  forded  the  river  again  and  got 
within  300  yards  when  Larry  motioned  that 
they  were  going  up  the  mountain,  so  Ham- 
ilton ran  out  and  fired  at  the  biggest,  getting 
in  one  shot  but  not  stopping  him;  he 
continued  shooting  and  finally  dropped 
him;  the  ram  was  not  quite  dead  when  they 
reached  him  so  he  fired  a  final  shot  and 
grabbed  his  horns  to  keep  him  from  falling 
over  the  sharp  precipice.  He  had  both  hind 
legs  broken — probably  by  last  shot — and 
was  hit  four  times  in  body.  This  was  a 
beautiful  head:  15  inches  butt,  35  inches 
length,  curling  in  well  and  holding  size 
quite  a  distance  from  the  butt.  The  other 
was  fair  size,  thirteen-inch  butt. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark.  I  kept  a  flare 
going  to  light  them  home;  for  a  long  time 
they  saw  it  occasionally,  but  it  looked  like 
a  star  they  said,  rising  over  the  mountain. 
It  was  11:30  p.  m.  when  they  got  home, 
cold  and  wet,  hunger  having  ceased  for  a 
while.  The  climb  up  the  canon  with  the 
horses,  which  they  had  to  lead  over  rocks 
and  small  fallen  timber  in  the  bottom  part, 
made  it,  so  Hamilton  says,  the  hardest  day 
he  ever  knew,  and  bed  never  felt  so  good. 
They  had  a  little  moon  for  the  last  hour. 
It  commenced  snowing  a  little  after  Hamil- 
ton reached  camp  and  kept  it  up  all  night. 

While  siting  round  the  camp  fire  waiting 
for  Hamilton's  return,  we  heard  the  call 
of  an  owl,  and  Ned  jumped  up  and  with 
great  earnestness  asked  us  to  be  quiet  as  he 
wanted  to  hear  what  the  owl  was  saying. 
After  a  while  I  asked  him  jokingly  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  he  said  the  owl 
spoke  some  of  the  same  words  as  their  tribe, 
and  that  he  said  "  you  go  away,  I  want  you 
to  stop  and  cry  with  me."  Ned  did  not 
speak  English  well  enough  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  believed  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  but  I  think  he  did  not,  as  a 
little  later  he  seemed  to  get  angry  at  the 
owl's  talk  and  said  if  the  shot  gun  had  not 
been  left  at  Sheslay  he  would  go  down  the 
mountain  and  kill  it.  We  joked  Ned  about 
the  owl  talk  often,  but  he  believed  in  its 
talking  part  of  their  language  all  right. 


Cleaning  scalps  and  heads  in  the  early 
part  of  morning,  then  hunting  two  of  the 
pack  horses  that  had  strayed,  made  it  3 
p.  m.  before  we  got  started,  but  we  insisted 
on  making  enough  distance  to  get  back  to 
Sheslay  River  the  next  day.  Between  wind 
and  snow  it  was  a  cold  day;  we  made  about 
ten  miles  and  camped.  It  was  very  cold 
during  the  night,  and  my  underclothes  lying 
in  pocket  of  tents  were  all  frosted,  and  the 
tent  frozen  stiff.  After  three  hours  on  the 
fiat  mountain  again  the  next  morning,  fac- 
ing a  strong  wind  so  cold  that  we  had  to 
bind  our  heads  and  faces  in  handkerchiefs, 
it  was  cheerful  to  reach  the  timber  line  and 
get  into  some  shelter.  By  the  time  we  got 
down  to  the  Sheslay  River  the  sun  was  out 
and  it  was  pleasant.  For  the  first  time  in 
a  week  we  had  a  chance  to  air  our  blankets. 
Hamilton  and  I  peeled  off  and  got  in  the 
creek  for  a  bath,  the  Indians  giving  us  a 
look  that  settled  our  sanity  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  Then  we  took  on  supplies 
we  had  left  behind,  and  re-arranged  pack 
for  an  early  start. 

Up  at  4:30,  raining  hard,  we  hit  the  trail. 
Indians  do  not  like  such  vigorous  proceed- 
ings, but  up  the  Egnelle  Mountain  trail  we 
went,  camping  some  3,000  feet  higher  at 
"  Ketchum "  Lake — so  called  because  in 
early  days  the  Indians  had  a  very  long 
fence  (some  miles)  and  used  to  drive  the 
caribou  there  where  they  had  snares  which 
entangled  their  horns.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  snare  was  a  log  which  soon  fastened  the 
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caribou  until  the  Indians  got  tliem.  At  last 
night's  camp  many  of  the  Indians  who  had 
left  Telegraph  and  Tahltan  village  had 
arrived  and  they  were  progressing  with 
their  salmon  catching  and  drying. 

We  left  the  Teslin  trail  early  next  morn- 
ing for  "  Level  Mountain  "  which  is  twenty 
to  forty  miles  wide,  and  not  explored  back 
further  than  seventy  miles  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  only  level  by  comparison  with  sur- 
rounding peaks;  its  hills,  valleys,  caiions, 
streams  and  so  forth,  are  covered  with 
bunch  grass  and  willows  two  to  ten  feet 
high.  It  is  full  of  bogs,  marshes,  swamps 
and  tundra,  and  would  geologically  be  called 
a  basaltic  plateau,  but  when  you  or  your 
horse,  and  sometimes  both,  get  mired  every 
now  and  then,  another  name  can  readily  be 
found  'for  it.  Hamilton  hunted  with  Larry 
and  Dennis  went  with  me.  Just  as  the 
light  was  failing  Dennis  saw  a  caribou  with 
the  glasses,  and  off  we  started,  racing  the 
sunset,  forcing  our  way  through  a  bad 
marsh  to  find  only  tracks  of  the  caribou. 
It  got  too  dark  to  follow  him  up,  so  we  went 
back  over  the  marsh  in  the  dark  to  camp. 
The  weather  this  day  was  very  pleasant. 

Here  it  might  be  appropriate  to  say  a 
word  about  the  Teslin  trail  and  its  origin. 
In  '97  the  first  rush  to  the  Klondike  oc- 
curred via  Skaguay  and  White  Pass,  Dyea 
and  Chilcoot  Pass  on  by  Lake  Bennett, 
White  Horse  Rapids  and  Yukon  River  to 
Dawson.  The  '98  rush  went  in  part  that 
way,  but  many  started  up  the  Stickeen  to 
Telegraph  Creek  and  Glenora,  and  struck 
the  trail  for  Teslin  Lake;  then  about  100 
miles  on  the  lake  down  the  Hootalingua 
River  which  runs  into  the  Yukon',  fifty  miles 
below  the  White  Horse  Rapids.  Another 
party  left  Edmonton  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
to  strike  Teslin  Lake  and  so  on  to  Dawson, 
the  object  being  to  avoid  the  White  or 
Chilcoot  Pass  and  the  White  Horse  Rapids. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  trail,  but  in  the 
summer  the  Dominion  Government  built 
one  from  Telegraph  to  Teslin  Lake;  over 
some  seventy  miles  of  this  trail  we  traveled. 
The  pioneers  starting  with  their  packs  of 
grub,  blankets  and  so  forth,  had  to  cut  their 
way  through  and  cross  swamps  and  marshes, 
tundra,  rivers  and  other  troubles,  which 
became  very  n\imerous  and  serious. 

Some  fifteen  miles  out,  and  for  the  next 
fifteen     miles,     the    trail     carries     its    own 


evidence  of  the  fight  that  was  made  to  get 
through;  the  abandoned  pack  saddles,  one 
wheel  and  two  wheel  rigs  (narrow)  of  every 
kind  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  solid 
wheels,  rough  flat  spoked  wheels,  strap  iron 
tires,  gas  pipes  for  axles  and  wooden  axles; 
in  a  few  cases  there  was  evidence  of  a 
horse  being  used  between  improvised  shafts, 
but  the  large  majority  were  one  wheel  in 
the  center  and  a  man  at  each  end,  one 
pushing,  one  pulling.  A  derelict  wheelbar- 
row was  mere  and  it  dimmed  your  eyes  a 
little  when  you  thought  of  the  suffering,  the 
money  lost  that  could  ill  be  spared,  in 
many  cases  privations  undergone  to  get  it 
together;  the  blasted  hopes  after  the  toil  of 
getting  thus  far  to  turn  back  bankrupt  in 
hope  and  probably  in  pocket  also. 

At  one  of  our  camps  there  were  a  number 
of  log  houses  and  one  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  sort  of  barracks.  We  were 
told  it  was  where  the  so-called  "  New  York  " 
outfit  wintered.  It  was  made  up  of  sixty-six 
men  who  subscribed  $1,000  apiece  and  later 
were  assessed  $500  more.  They  disbanded, 
each  going  his  own  way,  the  outfit  not  getting 
more  than  fairly  started.  At  a  cabin  near 
the  Sheslay  three  men  were  found  dead  of 
scurvy  with  lots  of  food  and  nearly  $1,500 
in  money.  A  memorandum  left  indicated 
that  they  had  not  the  strength  to  throw  out 
the  first  deceased,  and  the  last  died  with 
the  two  other  corpses  in  sight  of  him. 

• 

To  show  the  helplessness  of  some  of  these 
men,  a  party  of  three  came  into  Sheslay 
with  a  pack  horse  and  unloaded.  The 
horse  died  within  an  hour,  and  it  appeared 
he  had  not  had  the  pack  off  for  three  nights 
and  days,  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
put  it  on  again.  Those  from  Edmonton 
fared  worse  (many  were  never  heard  from). 
They  started  west  and  after  leaving  civili- 
zation some  parties  never  saw  a  white  man 
for  over  a  year.  They  came  out  anywhere 
from  the  Sheslay  River  up  to  the  Porcupine 
River  well  up  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  a  range 
between  the  two  points  of  450  miles.  They 
could  only  keep  going  west  as  near  as  they 
could  make  it  out,  but  many  made  too  much 
northing,  taking  a  river  when  they  found  it 
and  following  it  out,  rafting  when  they 
could,  and  kept  on  repeating  it,  knowing  in 
time  they  must  meet  a  white  man  some  day, 
but  it  is  useless  for  mo  to  undertake  the 
storv   of   the   Teslin   trail.      Material    should 
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be  gathered  and  then  the  story  would  be 
worthy  of  the  skill  of  a  high-class  literary 
man. 

The  next  morning  I  was  off  with  Dennis, 
Hamilton  going  with  Larry.  I  had  a  hard 
thirteen  hours  of  it  up  in  the  snow;  very 
cold  wind,  heads  tied  up  again.  Saw  noth- 
ing except  some  fresh  moose  tracks;  back 
at  7:45.  In  crossing  the  marsh  Dennis  fell 
in  twice  and  I  was  in  three  times,  once 
badly.  When  I  got  to  camp  cook  reported 
hearing  four  shots  just  about  dark.  As 
Hamilton  and  I  had  agreed  not  to  fire  after 
dark  unless  needing  assistance,  I  was  par- 
ticular in  inquiring  if  it  was  too  late  to 
shoot,  and  the  cook  said  no.  When  Hamil- 
ton came  in  an  hour  later  he  reported  that 
he  had  fired;  his  horse  got  in  so  deep  they 


thought  they  would  lose  him  without  help, 
but  after  an  hour's  work  they  got  him  out. 
We  had  been  hunting  north  from  the  Dude- 
dontie  River  to  Mosquito  Creek,  so  decided 
to  have  camp  moved  to  Mosquito  Creek  in 
the  morning,  the  cook  apd  horse  rustler 
attending  to  the  pack,  while  we  hunted 
ahead,  starting  one  hour  before  them. 

Up  early  and  off.  There  was  a  cold  wind 
blowing  all  next  day.  I  had  Larry,  Hamil- 
ton taking  Dennis.  We  had  to  cross  a  river 
about  thirty  feet  wide,  so  I  took  Larry  up 
behind.  The  crossing  was  rather  bad  and 
water  swift,  the  bank  on  opposite  side  high 
and  rocky.  We  selected  the  best  place — 
from  appearances  on  the  other  side.  When 
we  got  there  the  rocks  were  large,  the 
horse  refused,  and  we  had  quite  a  nice 
bucking  scene.  A  ducking  would  have  been 
unpleasant,  but  broken  legs  w^ere  possi- 
bilities. We,  however,  both  kept  our  seats 
and  I  coaxed  the  horse  alongside  a  big  rock 
where  Larry  could  jump  off  and  get  ashore. 

I  saw  nothing  all  day.  Hamilton  came  in 
about  8:30  and  reported  killing  two  bull 
moose.  He  had  seen  nothing  all  day  until 
on  the  way  home  he  saw  the  two  moose  feed- 
ing close  together,  and  after  a  long  stalk 
got  about  175  yards  from  them.  He  shot 
the  big  one  with  his  .45  Winchester,  and  the 
gun  jammed.  Fortunately  he  had  Dennis 
carry  his  .38  Savage  (an  extra  gun  in  case 
of  accidents),  and  with  that  killed  the 
smaller  bull,  which,  strange  to  say,  had  not 
started  to  run.  The  large  head  is  very  good, 
measuring  forty-eight  inches,  and  twenty 
points  on  each  side,  and  the  smaller  one  well 
shaped  with  good  points. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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By  Elmer  E.  Davis. 


PART  I. 


HE  public  not  caring  why  I  went 
to  Africa,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bother  with  details,  "but  will 
simply  say  I  was  sent  by  an 
American  company  to  assist  in 
the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  on  the  Uganda 
railroad  in  British  East  Africa.  My  duty 
often  led  me  into  parts  of  the  country  which 
it  seemed  a  sacrilege  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  civilization.  Broad  plains,  dense,  lux- 
urious forests  and  pretty  lakes  which  teem 
with  animal  life  greets  one  on  every  hand, 
and  to  a  lover  of  nature  it  offers  unlimited 
opportunities  for   study. 

December,  1901,  found  me  at  my  post  of 
duty,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  coast,  in  a  region  well  supplied 
with  game.  To  a  person  unused  to  camping 
in  Africa  the  first  few  nights  out  will  no 
doubt  be  very  trying,  as  the  hyenas  seldom 
forget  to  serenade  a  new  camp  in  the  proper 
style,  and  often  on  very  dark  nights  the 
gutteral  cough  of  the  leopard  will  be  heard. 
All  except  one  of  the  noises  peculiar  to  that 
country  gave  me  no  trouble,  but  that  par- 
ticular one  would  awaken  me  out  of  the 
soundest  sleep.  If  there  is  any  one  noise 
which  exasperates  you  more  than  any  other 
you  will  know  what  my  feelings  were  one 
morning  as  I  was  aroused  by  a  discordant 
ha-huh-huh-huh-ha-a-a  from  not  far  away; 
it  was  not  a  good  honest,  deep-chested  bray 
like  that  which  a  donkey  gives  forth,  but 
seemed  an  abortive  sort  of  squawk  with  not 
enough  breath  to  finish  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. This  sound  was  followed  by  one  some- 
what similar  but  not  so  loud,  and  while 
mentally  swearing  at  the  producer  I  felt  that 
I  would  almost  give  my  last  breath  to  help 
him  out  and  be  done  with  it. 

It  was  the  greeting  from  a  band  of  zebras 
which  had  taken  unto  themselves  the 
trouble  to  awaken  me  every  morning  about 
an  hour  before  I  cared  to  get  up.  Camp  had 
l)cen  pitched  near  a  water  hole  on  a  small 
stnam  close  to  the  Mau  forest,  and  to  this 
water  hole  the  zebras  were  in  the  habit  of 


coming  every  evening  to  drink,  after  which 
they  would  feed  close  by  until  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  signal  to  move  out  on  the 
plain  was  given.  This  signal,  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  was  always  given  by  a  fe- 
male, the  bray  of  a  stallion  following. 
Whether  such  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  zebra 
or  not  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  this  was  the 
only  time  I  have  ever  been  in  camp  where 
a  herd  made  a  point  of  spending  the  night. 

Getting  up,  I  hurried  into  my  clothes,  for 
a  long  day's  hunt  after  Jackson's  hartbeests 
had  been  planned  and  it  was  time  to  be 
abroad.  After  eating  a  light  breakfast  of 
tea  and  crackers,  I  called  the  porters  and  we 
started  out  across  the  plain  in  the  direction 
of  the  trail  which  leads  from  Nekura  to 
Elama  Ravine.  My  expectations  were  that 
a  herd  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  big  bay  ani- 
mals could  be  found  in  that  direction,  as 
Dr.  Stewart  of  Nekura  had  seen  them  but  a 
few  days  before.  My  first  effort  was  to 
reach  a  high  spot  in  the  rolling  plain  in  or- 
der to  have  a  look  around,  and  nine  o'clock 
found  us  on  a  hill  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  Molo  plain,  which  extends  for  miles 
to  the  northeast  and  presents  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance, being  dotted  here  and  there  with 
mimosa  groves,  where  zebra  are  fond  of  go- 
ing to  nibble  the  tender  grass  which  grows 
in  the  shade;  this  grass  I  suppose  is  this 
animal's  pie  and  cake  aifter  a  meal  of 
coarse  feed  from  the  open. 

With  the  aid  of  field  glasses  hundreds  of 
gazelles  could  be  seen  scampering  and  frisk- 
ing about  on  parts  of  the  plain  where  the 
grass  was  not  too  high.  These  little  fellows 
are  locally  known  as  "Tommies"  (Oazella 
thomsoni),  and  are  pretty  beasts,  having 
great  vitality.  Among  their  smaller  brothers 
could  be  seen  a  number  of  Grant's  gazelles 
{Oazella  granti),  whose  long,  graceful  horns 
seemed  to  overbalance  their  bodies,  and 
about  a  mile  away  was  a  pair  of  ostriches 
which  appeared  to  bo  alarmed  even  at  that 
(listanco.  for  they  wore  making  the  dust  fly 
In  thoir  anxiety  to  get  away.     Zebras  were 
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grazing  in  every  direction  and  there  were 
probably  several  thousand  in  sight;  one 
lonely  old  hartbeest  showed  up  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. to  the  left,  but  he 
was  not  worth  going  after,  for  I  took  him 
to  be  an  old  bull  which  had  been  driven 
from  his  harem  by  a  youngster,  and  if  such 
were  the  case  his  head  would  most  likely  be 
a  poor  trophy,  as  these  beasts  have  a  habit 
of  expressing  anger  at  their  loneliness  by 
goring  ant  hills  and  trees,  a  procedure  which 
soon  wears  the  horns  down.  I  had  shot  one 
of  these  old  fellows  during  one  of  my  first 
hunts  and  was  sorry  for  it;  the  bullet  had 
broken  his  back,  and  as  I  approached  him 
he  sat  on  his  hind  parts  like  a  dog,  snort- 
ing angry  defiance  at  me;  he  must  have 
been  a  fighter  in  his  day,  for  one  eye  was 
gouged  out,  his  horns  were  both  splintered, 
and  scars  seamed  his  body  in  several  direc- 
tions; nevertheless  there  was  a  world  of 
Defiance  in  his  remaining  eye  as  he  shook  his 
head  angrily  at  me,  and  I  regretfully  shot 
him  to  end  his  suffering  and  left  his  carcass 
for  the  birds,  the  flesh  not  being  fit  to  eat. 

Turning  to  the  east,  Monga  pointed  out 
the  hartbeest  we  were  in  search  of;  there 
were  but  six  of  them,  but  I  had  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  same  band  seen  by  Dr. 
Stewart.  After  looking  the  ground  over  to 
find  the  best  cover  for  stalking,  I  concluded 
to  go  back  down  the  way  we  had  come  and 
make  a  circle  around  in  order  to  come  up 
on  the  other  side  and  have  the  beasts  to 
windward  of  me;  there  was  a  slight  rise  in 
the  plain  in  that  direction  also,  which  would 
be  of  use  in  coming  near  enough  for  a  shot. 
It  must  have  been  two  hours  before  the  de- 
sired spot  was  reached,  but  as  it  was  now 


near  the  middle  of  the  day  I  expected  the 
beasts  to  be  lying  down  about  where  they 
had  been  seen,  so  taking  my  rifle,  I  crawled 
to  the  top  of  the  raise  and,  lifting  my  head 
above  the  grass,  took  a  look  around.  As  I 
did  so  it  was  impossible  ta  keep  from  laugh- 
ing, for  the  six  large  hartbeests  had  dwin- 
dled to  one  little  half  grown  Stein-buck,  who 
was  standing  a  couple  of  rods  away  looking 
at  me  in  a  surprised  manner.  The  unusual 
sound  of  a  human  laugh  startled  the  little 
fellow  and  he  bounded  out  of  sight  into  a 
bunch  of  grass.  The  hartbeests  must  have 
winded  me  some  time  before,  as  they  were 
over  a  mile  away,  legging  it  as  fast  as  they 
could.  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  follow 
them,  so  turned  in  the  direction  of  an  old 
volcano  crater  back  of  Nekura;  this  crater 
is  some  miles  in  extent,  and  as  I  had  never 
before  seen  it  but  at  a  distance,  I  thougnt 
to  improve  this  opportunity  to  get  a  closer 
view  as  it  was  now  but  four  or  five  miles 
away.  Calling  the  porters,  we  started  at 
a  brisk  walk  in  its  direction. 

We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
a  low  exclamation '  from  one  of  the  porters 
caused  me  to  stop;  he  pointed  to  a  bunch 
of  weeds  about  two  hundred  yards  away 
and  whispered  ''  Kongonie!  "  (Swahili  for 
hartbeest).  I  looked  closely  at  the  weeds, 
which  were  in  a  little  dip  between  two  hills 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  but  could  see  nothing  that 
indicated  game.  The  porter  insisting  that 
he  had  seen  the  horns,  we  started  to  investi- 
gate, and  had  not  taken  more  than  one  or 
two  steps  when  up  jumped  two  big  bay 
hartbeests  which  had  been  lying  down,  using 
the  weeds  for  a  cover  as  the  plain  was 
pretty  bare  at  this  place.  I  missed  the  first 
shot   but   brought  one   down   at  the   second. 
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the  other  running  around  the  hill  before 
I  could  shoot  again.  I  hurried  quickly  to 
the  one  that  was  down,  to  help  Monga  turn 
him  over  in  order  to  cut  his  throat  before 
he  stopped  kicking,  this  being  a  religious 
exactment  with  the  Swahilis,  who  otherwise 
consider  the  flesh  unclean;  laying  the  rifle 
down,  I  seized  a  front  leg  and  gave  it  a 
jerk;  as  I  did  so  a  loud  snort  came  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  other  one  had  dis- 
appeared and  turning  quickly  I  saw  him 
coming  full  tilt  in  my  direction.  Snatch- 
ing the  rifle  from  the  ground,  I  pulled  the 
trigger  without  putting  it  to  my  shoulder, 
and  you  can  easily  imagine  my  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  beast  roll  over  on  his  back 
and  give  a  few  kicks  and  then  lay  still. 
Upon  examining  him  I  found  the  bullet  had 
entered  the  forehead  half  an  inch  from  the 
center.  This  was  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, but  I  claim  no  credit  for  it  as  it  was 
purely  a  chance  shot;  I  did  not  even  see  the 
sights,  and  the  most  expected  was  that  the 
beast  would  turn  from  its  course.  Since  that 
day  it  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation  with 
me  as  to  what  he  really  intended  to  do.  Was 
he  looking  for  his  "pardner,"  or  were  we 
the  object  of  a  charge?  Personally  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  the  loss  of  his  com- 
panion which  caused  him  to  return,  for  they 
are  not  considered  a  vicious  beast  unless 
wounded. 

As  we  now  had  all  the  meat  the  porters 
could  carry,  loads  were  made  up  and  the 
return  trip  started.  We  were  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  from  camp,  so  I  decided  to  give 
up  the  trip  to  the  crater,  and  leaving  the 
porters  to  come  on  more  leisurely  I  called 
the  gun  bearer  and  walked  on  ahead. 

When  near  camp  we  stopped  to  talk  with 
some  Masai  warriors  who  were  in  charge  of 
a  herd  of  cattle  which  some  boys  were  driv- 
ing; they  were  heading  for  the  Njoro  plain, 
where  better  pasture  was  to  be  found.  The 
warriors  told  me  that  back  of  Nekura,  from 
where  they  had  come,  lions  had  taken  a 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  herds. 
Upon  informing  them  that  I  should  like  to 
see  a  lion  they  expressed  a  desire  that  unlim- 
ited numbers  of  them  should  come  my  way, 
but  as  for  my  part,  being  modest,  I  thought 
small  doses  of  this  animal  would  do  to 
stnrt  with,  say  one  or  two  at  a  time,  until 
I    had   become  accustomed   to  them. 


A   COMPARISON    OF   HEADS. 

On  leaving  these  lords  of  Central  Africa — 
for  such  they  are  in  that  district,  as  they  are 
considered  the  most  honorable  tribe  to  deal 
with  and  their  word  is  as  good  as  a  bond — 
they  shook  my  hand  cordially  and  wished 
me  good  health.  We  arrived  in  camp  at  five 
o'clock,  and  after  a  walk  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles  on  a  breakfast  of  only  tea  and 
crackers  you  may  believe  I  was  hungry. 
However,  after  interviewing  a  quarter  of 
Stein-buck  and  a  stack  of  cliapatties  the 
feeling  left  me.  "And  chapatties — what  are 
they?"  They  are  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
flapjacks,  which  are  made  in  the  following 
manner:  flour  and  water  are  mixed  to  a 
very  tough  dough,  which  is  hammered  be- 
tween the  hands  into  a  flat  slab  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  and  baked  on  a  piece  of  tin 
or  sheet  iron  over  a  slow  fire  until  brown  on 
both  sides;  the  result  is  an  anomaly,  with 
a  crust  on  both  sides  covering  an  inner  layer 
of  dough  which  is  so  tough  as  to  require 
very  good  teeth  to  reduce  to  a  state  in  which 
it  can  be  swallowed.  For  some  reason  all 
native  cooks  are  very  partial  to  this  "deli- 
cacy "  ( ! )  and  will  serve  it  three  times  a  day 
if  allowed  to;  in  other  respects  their  cooking 
as  a  rule  is  very  good. 

The  porters  did  not  return  until  after 
dark,  so  I  did  not  measure  the  horns  until 
the  next  morning.  One  I  found  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  head  of  a  Jackson  hartbeest 
(.Bulbalis  jacksoni),  the  horns  measuring  on 
front  of  curve  twenty-three  and  a  half 
inches;  circumference  at  base,  eleven  and  a 
half  inches;  tip  to  tip,  ten  inches.  This  is 
the  best  head  of  this  species  ever  secured 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  1  have  heard 
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that  farther  northeast  several  twenty-four- 
inch  horns  have  been  taken,  which  were, 
however,  smaller  in  circumference. 

The  other  set,  which  I  had  taken  for  a 
jacksoni,  upon  closer  examination  proved 
to  be  quite  different,  as  the  tips  of  the  horns 
pointed  inward  instead  of  outward,  the  base 
also  having  a  broader  and  less  elongated 
horn  pedicle,  which  leads  me  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  Jackson  and  Neu- 
mann hartbeest  {Buhalis  tora  neumanni) , 
as  it  had  some  of  the  features  of  both  but 
favored  the  Neumann  to  some  extent.  The 
measurements  were:  length  on  front  of 
curve,  twenty  inches;  circumference,  eleven 
inches;  tip  to  tip,  eight  inches.  These  two 
heads  pleased  me  very  much,  and  1  consid- 
ered them  well  worth  a  long  walk. 

As  we  now  had  plenty  of  meat  1  did  no 
hunting  for  several  days,  having  no  desire 
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to  kill  for  the  mere  sake  of  slaughter.  My 
next  hunt  was  after  "  bush-buck "  in  the 
jungle,  and  1  had  a  comical  experience  with 
a  couple  of  rhinoceros  encountered  on  this 
occasion,  which  I  will  be  pleased  to  relate  in 
my  next  article. 


SURF    FISHING. 


By  Harry  H.  Dunn. 


ISHING  for  yellowfin,  surf  fish  or 
even  "  nippers "  in  the  foamy 
breakers  of  a  full  tide  at  almost 
any  of  our  southern  beaches  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  many  out- 
door sports  to  be  had  in  this  end  of  the 
State.  There  is,  it  is  true,  other  game  than 
fish  to  be  sought  within  a  few  miles  of  Los 
Angeles — for  there  is  rabbit  shooting  of  the 
best  to  be  had  at  old  Fernando,  as  well  as 
myriads  of  quail  in  the  foothill  caiions  but 
a  few  hours'  ride  from  home  over  one  or  the 
other  of  the  many  steam  lines — but  for  con- 
venience and  all  'round  sport  commend  to 
me  the  surf  fishing  at  Playa  del  Rey,  Re- 
dondo,  or  even  Long  Beach  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
trout  fishing  within  convenient  distance,  and 
for  our  game  fish  we  must  turn  to  the  sea. 
Much  has  been  written,  and  more  told  by 
successful  anglers,  of  the  wonderful  fights 
made  by  tuna  and  jewfish  and  yellowtail  in 
Channel  waters,  but  there  has  been  little  set 
down  about  the  lesser  game  fishes  that 
swarm  in  such  numbers  in  the  surf  of  our 
mainland  coast.  These  fish  will  run  all  the 
way  from  half  a  pound  to  five  or  six  pounds 
in  weight,  and  if  properly  fished  for  will 
put  up  a  game  fight. 

There  are  many  anglers  who  are  too  busy 
or  to  whom  the  expense  of  a  long  trip  would 
be  too  great,  and  who  can  not,  therefore, 
take  more  than  a  day  or  two  for  a  fishing 
expedition.  To  such  let  me  recommend 
trying  for  the  game  described  below  and 
see  if  the  pleasure  therefrom  is  not  as  great 
or  greater  than  the  landing  of  a  boat-load 
of  barracuda  on  a  hand-line.  Fishing  from 
the  wharf  is  about  the  only  way  when  the 
mackerel  are  running,  but  fishing  in  a  foot 
or  two  of  foamy,  swirling  water  is  the  best 
way  to  catch  the  gamey  yellowfin  and  to  get 
any  sport  out  of  it  as  well. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good, 
strong  pole  and  line;  the  former  should  not 
be  too  long  and  preferably  of  only  two 
Joints;  a  good  linen  line,  say  250  feet  in 
length,  will  do  as  well  as  any.  Much  of  the 
strain   of   landing  the   largest   fish   need   not 


come  on  your  pole,  but  must  of  necessity 
come  on  the  line  and  the  "  gut "  leaders  to 
your  hooks,  which  shoiild  be  of  the  best. 
Your  whole  outfit  need  not  cost  you  over 
four  dollars,  that  being  the  amount  paid 
by  the  writer  for  his  rod,  reel,  line,  hooks, 
sinker  and  everything.  If  more  line  were 
wanted,  the  cost  would  of  course  be  pro- 
portionately greater,  though  cheaper  lines 
can  be  purchased,  and  if  not  overworked 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  wife  of  the 
writer,  who,  more  often  than  not  accom- 
panies him  on  these  trips,  uses  a  light  split 
bamboo  trout  rod,  a  small  "  Amateur  "  reel 
and  150  feet  of  very  light  cotton  line,  which 
latter  cost  but  forty  cents  and  seems  to  do 
as  good  work  as  the  heavier  lines.  A  fairly 
good  100-foot  hand  line  can  be  bought  for 
thirty  cents,  but  there  is  little  sport  in  fish- 
ing with  a  hand  line  either  from  the  wharf 
or  from  the  beach. 

In  the  choice  of  reels  for  surf  fishing  the 
simple  reels  of  the  larger  size  are  the 
best;  the  multiplying  reels  are  mostly  fail- 
ures in  this  work,  and  are  not,  in  many 
cases,  strong  enough  for  the  sudden  strain 
put  upon  them  not  alone  by  the  fish,  but  by 
the  boiling  breakers  forever  tugging  at 
whatever  comes  within  their  grasp.  The 
reel  should  easily  carry  300  feet  of  this  line, 
but  above  all  things  do  not  get  a  wooden 
reel  as  the  little  handles  are  forever  com- 
ing off  and  the  reel  always  works  loose  on 
the  pole  just  when  it  is  most  needed. 

In  choosing  a  sinker,  which  is  the  next 
most  important  part  of  the  output,  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  one  that  every  little 
wave  will  not  roll  about  on  the  fioor  of  the 
sea,  yet  which  will  not  be  too  heavy  for  easy 
casting  to  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  out  into  the  breakers.  For  this 
purpose  a  four-sided  sinker  is  made,  through 
which  one  or  two  screws  should  be  set  to 
further  act  as  a  drag  upon  the  force  of  the 
waves.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  always  carry 
more  than  one  such  sinker,  as  well  as  more 
than  one  "  leader,"  for  the  loss  of  one  is  not 
an  unusual  thing,  especially  if  the  yellowtail 
wanders   by    when    one   is   fishing   from   the 
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end  of  the  wharf.  In  such  a  case  one  has 
unusual  good  luck  if  the  rod  and  reel  remain 
in  his  hand. 

Having  secured  pole,  reel  and  line,  almost 
any  reputable  dealer  will  sell  you  the  cor- 
rect size  of  hooks  for  the  various  fish — little 
ones  for  the  smelt,  larger  for  "  jack  "  smelt 
and  mackerel,  and  still  larger  ones  for  surf 
flsh,  yellowfin  and  bass.  For  surf  fishing  a 
leader  about  four  feet  in  length  is  required 
(this  can  be  made  from  a  piece  cut  from  the 
main  line  as  there  is  no  need  for  the  leader 
to  be  stronger  than  the  line).     To  the  lower 


water  boils  in  little  swirling  eddies  as  you 
step  out  into  it  in  your  bathing  suit  or  an 
Ola  pair  of  trousers.  From  your  pole's  end 
hangs  the  leader  and  about  a  foot  of  line, 
the  rest  being  wound  evenly  on  your  reel. 
If  you  are  wise,  four  soft-shelled  sand  crabs 
struggle  on  your  hooks  (don't  use  the  hard- 
shelled  crabs,  as  the  fish  do  not  take  them 
well),  but  if  you  can  not  get  crabs,  use  a 
big  cut  of  juicy  clam.  For  an  instant  you 
watch  the  sea  to  know  just  where  to  send 
your  line  the  farthest  with  the  least  effort. 
Then   your    leader    swings   out   behind,    you 
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end  of  this  attach  the  sinker  and  scatter 
four  hooks  at  equal  distances  up  the  leader. 
With  a  five-cent  swivel  attach  the  leader  to 
the  line,  and  your  outfit  is  about  complete, 
unless  you  wish  to  invest  in  a  creel  and 
bait  box. 

Now  come  with  me  to  some  beach  where 
the  surf  is  deep  enough  and  the  beach  not 
too  rocky,  else  sinkers  and  leaders  will  catch 
in  the  rocks,  and  there  you  will  be.  But 
if  the  day  be  right  and  the  beach  right,  and 
the  big  yellowfins  be  running  as  the  writer 
has  seen  them  run  many  a  day  at  Playa  del 
Rey,  you  will  have  sport  fit  for  a  king.  The 


take  a  step  forward,  put  your  weight  on  the 
pole,  and  your  sinker  leaps  out  and  over 
the  foaming  sea,  carrying  with  it  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  of  line  that  reluctantly  screams 
as  it  leaves  the  reel.  Unless  you  have  been 
careful  to  keep  your  thumb  near  the  reel 
and  apply  it  as  a  brake  just  as  soon  as  your 
sinker  strikes  the  water,  you  will  have 
trouble.  Your  line  will  kink  and  snarl  and 
overrun  the  reel  and  the  chances  are  that 
while  you  are  untangling  it  you  will  have 
the  best  strike  of  the  day.  Do  not  buy  a  reel 
with  a  brake;  they  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,    and   the   best   brake   the   angler   can 
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have  is  his  thumb,  well  applied.  But  if  you 
have  been  judicious  and  made  a  good  cast, 
your  line  will  lie  just  taut  between  your 
sinker  some  one  or  two  hundred  feet  out 
and  your  pole,  held  firmly  yet  lightly  in  the 
hand,  the  reel  ready  at  any  moment  to 
loosen  or  tighten  its  grip  on  the  line. 

If  the  hour  be,  say  about  four  o'clock  of 
a  pleasant  afternoon,  you  will  not  have  long 
to  wait  for  a  bite.  First  will  come  quite  a 
nibble,  then  (if  your  visitor  be  a  yellowfin) 
a  good  strong  tug.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
should  you  strike  your  fish.  On  a  filling 
tide  the  task,  or  rather  pleasure  of  land- 
ing him  will  not  be  hard  or  long  continued, 
but  should  the  tide  be  going  out  it  will  test 
your  skill  as  a  fisherman  to  save  your  game, 
aided  in  his  own  struggles  by  the  outgoing 
water,  to  say  nothing  of  a  tender  mouth 
from  which  the  hooks  are  all  too  easily  torn. 
With  the  last  strong  bite  begins  your  strug- 
gle, first  you  wade  out  into  a  foot  or  two  of 
surf,  playing  him  gently,  oh,  so  gently!  un- 
til a  returning  breaker  enables  you  to  run 
back  upon  the  beach  and  take  in  twenty  feet 
or  so  of  slack  line.  Then  it  is  down  into  the 
surf  again,  perhaps  giving  back  the  twenty 
feet  of  line  you  won  in  fear  that  you  lose 
the  golden-sided  fellow.  But  this  can  not 
go  on  forever,  and  the  fish  tires  before  you 
do.  He  makes  a  last  convulsive  dash  for  lib- 
erty; you  follow  him,  nursing  him  like  you 
did  your  first  trout — only  with  a  hundred 
times  more  strength  and  a  thousand  times 
more  care — for  is  not  this  your  very  first 
fish  out  of  the  old  Pacific's  white-capped 
edge,  and  you  must  not  lose  him.  And  you 
don't.  Time  and  again  you  feel  your  slack 
line    with    a    dumb    trembling    down    some- 


where about  your  heart  for  fear  you  have 
lost  him,  and  you  know  very  well  that  the 
particular  fish  on  your  hook  is  the  only  one 
between  California  and  Japan.  But  after 
you  have  caught  six  or  seven  you  calm  down 
a  little  and  decide  that  the  "  very  biggest 
one  "  is  still  uncaught,  though  each  new  take 
seems  larger  than  the  last.  But  to  return  to 
your  fish:  he  finally  ceases  to  struggle  al- 
together, and  you  slowly  reel  the  dead 
weight  out  of  the  edge  of  the  biggest  ocean 
in  the  world,  and  want  to  clap  your  hands 
for  the  very  joy  of  possession,  of  conquest, 
the  same  old  happiness  that  comes  over  one 
the  first  time  he  sees  a  new  bit  of  the  world, 
where  he,  at  least,  has  never  trod. 

He  flops  about  a  little  and  you  pick  him  up 
very  carefully,  very  tenderly,  lest  you  lose 
him  on  the  very  verge  of  victory,  but  you 
manage  to  stick  a  finger  in  his  gills — and 
most  likely  a  hook  or  two  in  your  finger  as 
well,  at  which  you  say  nothing,  being  of  a 
cool,  temperate  disposition — and,  having  re- 
baited  your  hooks  cast  out  once  more.  Don't 
be  tempted  away  after  any  false  baits — sand 
crabs  are  the  most  alluring  to  the  gentle 
palate  of  that  salt  water  sucker,  the  yellow- 
fin.  If  you  don't  get  a  strike  right  away, 
you  go  over  and  view  your  prize,  then  you 
hold  him  up  and  shout  your  loudest  to  your 
friend  who  is  fishing  some  hundred  feet  fur- 
ther down  the  beach,  and  who  already  has 
three  nice,  big  fellows,  much  to  your  cha- 
grin. But  if  yours  is  a  six  or  seven-pounder 
you  may  well  be  proud,  for  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  yellowfin  taken  in  this 
manner  will  not  weigh  over  four  or  at  the 
most  five  pounds.  The  writer  knows  one  old 
fisherman  who  has  pulled  out,  in  one  even- 
ing, from  a  patch  of  surf  less  than  three 
hundred  feet  square,  an  even  score  of  these 
beauties  the  smallest  of  which  weighed 
three  and  a  half  pounds.  But  such  fishing 
is  only  at  full  tide  and  in  the  early  fall, 
when  yellowfin  are  running  exceptionally 
well. 

Of  course  there  are  other  fish  to  be  caught 
from  wharves  or  boats  anchored  ciose  in  to 
the  surf  line,  but  there  is  not  the  sport  in 
any  of  these  that  there  is  in  beach  fishing 
unless  it  be  in  catching  gamey  bass  from 
the  breakwater  at  San  Pedro  or  the  longer 
wharf  at  Redondo.  The  sport,  however,  is 
rather  tame  when  compared  with  an  after- 
noon   spent   in   pursuit  of  yellowfin   in  ihe 
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manner  the  writer  has  attempted  to  do- 
scribe.  It  is  always  well  to  go  amply  pre- 
pared in  any  kind  of  sea  fishing,  however, 
for  sea  weed  takes  many  hooks,  and  what 
the  kelpie  misses  the  piers  of  the  wharf 
often  get,  especially  when  fishing  for  bass 
and  "  jack  "  smelt.  Perch  fishing  about  the 
piers  is  sometimes  good,  but  a  whole  after- 
noon is  often  spent  after  these  flat  fellows 
and  the  resulting  bag  not  exceed  four  or 
five.  Fishing  off  the  extreme  end  of  some 
long  wharf  for  halibut  is  not  much  for 
sport,  but  it  is  often  productive  of  much 
meat  in  the  way  of  a  twelve  or  fifteen-pound 


fith.  In  this  sport  the  same  outfit  used  for 
yellowfin  is  often  successful,  but  the  bait 
should  be  either  clam  or  very  small  smelt, 
impaled  alive  on  the  hook.  The  halibut  is 
not  at  all  gamey,  but  requires  strength  in 
rod,  reel  and  other  tackle  to  land  the  heavy 
fish.  In  the  lagoon  at  Playa  del  Rey  are 
many  small  halibut,  but  there  are  also  many 
useless  little  "  bullheads,"  and  these  latter 
spoil  the  halibut  fishing  there.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  fish  for  the  big  flat  fish  is 
with  a  hand  line,  but  be  careful  to  get  your 
line  well  down  to  the  bottom,  else  some 
passing   yellowtail    may   make   you    trouble. 
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A   WOMAN'S   FIRST   DEER    HUNT. 


By  Ada  Rockwell  Huff. 


T  DE  BEQUE,  Colo.,  we  left  the 
railroad  aiirl  made  our  waj^  to  a 
comfortable  little  hotel  called 
The  De  Lano — in  fact,  it  was  so 
comfortable  we  decided  to  re- 
main until  morning  and  ordered  the  stage 
for  half  past  six.  Needless  to  say,  the  stage 
was  there  before  we  were  down,  but  this  was 
not  due  to  elaborate  toilets  but  rather  to  the 
great  aversion  of  the  gentlemen  to  rise  before 
daylight.  As  we  were  the  only  ones  dis- 
commoded by  the  delay,  there  was  no  fault 
found  and  we  were  finally  stowed  with  all 
our  luggage  behind  four  good  horses.  The 
most  exciting  incident  throughout  that 
twenty-mile  drive  Avas  when  we  saw  our  first 
deer  tracks,  which  proved  that  a  herd  had 
crossed  the  road  shortly  ahead  of  us. 

"We  reached  Glen  Bulah  Park  before  eleven 
o'clock  and  were  met  by  Mr.  Newton,  the 
owner  of  a  beautiful  ranch,  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountain 
peaks,  on  one  of  which  was  the  thread-like 
trail  we  were  to  follow  that  day.  Now  this 
trail  was  my  particular  dread,  for  I  had 
heard  dire  tales  of  the  fear  it  inspired  even 
in  the  breast  of  man;  how  more  than  one 
had  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees; 
and  during  our  drive  that  morning  Mr.  C. 
told  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  become  so 
bewildered  on  crossing  that  he  lay  down  and 
screamed  for  help  until  his  comrades  were 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  lead  the  frightened 
man  over.  At  such  tales  I  would  shudder 
inwardly,  but  dared  not  express  my  fears, 
else  I  would  not  have  been  thought  worthy 
the  present  expedition. 

On  first  reaching  the  ranch  we  went  to  thd 
stables  to  select  horses.  Will  I  ever  forget 
the  terror  I  felt  when  a  huge  bay  was  sad- 
dled and  I  was  told  it  was  for  me.  Mine  for 
a  whole  week!  I  tried  to  look  brave  as  I 
clambered  onto  her  broad  back  with  the  aid 
of  two  men  and  a  milking  stool.  Or  can  I 
ever  explain  how  helpless  I  felt  when,  after 
a  good  dinner,  I  found  myself  mounted  again 
and  headed  toward  that  dreadful  trail.     How 
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I  envied  Mrs.  C,  who  swung  into  the  saddle 
and  rode  away  at  a  gallop,  as  much  at  home 
as  though  she  were  in  a  rocking  chair.  In- 
deed, her  horse  resembled  that  commodity 
much  more  than  mine,  which  was  surely 
never  made  to  ride. 

The  sun  beat  upon  us  relentlessly  as  we 
wound  back  and  forth  up  tnat  mountain  side, 
but  I  thought  only  of  my  horse  and  dared 
not  look  below,  though  I  am  sure  no  finer 
scenery  can  be  found.  I  was  glad  when  we 
reached  the  dangerous  part  where  the  trail 
crosses  from  one  mountain  to  another,  over  a 
narrow  ridge  from  which  one  could  look  down 
(if  he  dared)  on  either  side  for  thousands  of 
feet,  and  where  they  say  a  rock  dropped 
cannot  be  heard  to  strike.  However,  the 
only  creature  that  was  ever  known  to  fall 
over  was  a  burro — one  of  the  pack  train. 

I  was  amused  to  hear  of  one  man  who  went 
up  this  trail  to  hunt  for  a  week,  and  who 
became  so  depressed  thinking  of  the  journey 
down  that  he  nearly  had  nervous  prostration. 
One  day  he  called  the  driver  of  the  pack 
train  to  one  side  and  asked  if  he  could  not 
be  strapped  to  a  mule  and  taken  down  as  the 
poor  dead  deer  are,  but  when  the  driver  told 
him  of  the  luckless  burro  that  had  lost  its 
life  by  one  misstep,  the  man  concluded  to 
trust  his  own  feet,  and  I  believe  he  reached 
home  safely. 
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I  say  I  was  glad  when  we  reached  this  part 
of  the  trail,  for  then  I  was  allowed  to  dis- 
mount. Lame  as  I  was,  this  was  a  precious 
privilege,  to  say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  being 
safe  on  my  two  feet  once  more.  The  walk 
over  the  trail  was  not  so  dreadful  after  all, 
but  one  would  not  dare  take  any  chance  of 
slipping. 

After  leaving  the  ridge  the  road  was  com- 
paratively comfortable,  though  now  the 
horses  were  urged  to  a  gallop  and  this  was 
awful  to  me,  but  I  had  to  be  a  "  good  fellow  " 
and  dared  not  complain,  though  I  am  sure 
there  was  not  a  spot  in  my  body  that  warf 
not  black  and  blue. 

Just  before  reaching  the  cabins  a  small 
herd  of  deer  crossed  in  front  of  us  and 
bounded  away  out  of  sight.  No  one  offered 
to  give  chase,  for  which  1  was  truly  thank- 
ful, my  only  ambition  at  that  moment  being 
to  reach  the  cabins  and  get  off  that  awful 
horse. 

Arrived  at  camp  we  were  received  by  two 
girls,  who  acted  as  cooks  and  made 
themselves  generally  agreeable.  Of  the  two 
cabins,  one  was  lined  with  bunks,  two  rows 
on  either  side,  and  in  one  corner  a  welcome 
fire  greeted  us  from  a  huge  fireplace.  These 
bunks  are  supplied  with  springs  and  mat- 
tress, all  of  which  were  brought  on  the  backs 
of  the  little  burros.  The  other  cabin  was 
kitchen  and  dining-room  combined,  every- 
thing tidy  as  possible. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  camp  when  the 
gentlemen  suggested  going  back  in  search  of 
the  deer  we  had  seen  if  haply  there  might  be 
a  buck  with  them.  Mrs.  C.  and  I  were  quite 
satisfied  to  remain  and  let  the  men  ride  away. 
They  had  not  been  gone  long  when  shots 
were  heard  and  we  saw  the  deer  bounding 
over  the  highest  mountain,  followed  by  the 
buck,  which  appeared  to  be  wounded.  Soon 
the  men  appeared  on  their  trail,  but  too  far 
away  for  us  to  point  out  the  direction  the 
deer  had  taken.  After  a  fruitless  search,  the 
disappointed  hunters  came  slowly  back  to 
camp.  Then  was  told  the  story  we  heard 
more  than  once  during  that  week;  how  they 
had  one  good  shot  at  the  buck,  which  dropped 
to  the  ground,  and  as  the  luckless  hunter  put 
down  his  gun  and  started  toward  his  prey, 
the  poor  creature  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
bounded  away — most  likely  to  die. 

A  party  from  New  York,  who  were  hunting 
in   these    mountains    during   the    early    fall, 
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spoke  of  finding  many  dead  deer  from  which 
not  even  a  steak  had  been  taken,  attributing 
it  to  reckless  shooting,  but  after  our  experi- 
ence I  feel  sure  it  is  because  the  hunter  can- 
not find  his  game  after  it  is  shot.  It  is  won- 
derful how  far  these  creatures  will  travel 
after  receiving  a  death  wound. 

Two  gentlemen  from  Denver  were  stopping 
at  the  cabins,  and  they  came  in  shortly 
before  dinner  with  the  disheartening  news 
that  after  a  two  days'  hunt  they  had  seen 
nothing,  not  even  a  doe. 

Dinner  over,  there  was  very  little  to  tempt 
one  to  stay  up  long,  for  the  only  place  of 
comfort  was  in  front  of  the  fire  and  our 
choice  of  seats  lay  between  a  three-legged 
stool  and  a  bag  of  oats — the  latter  being 
preferable. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Newton 
a  canvas  was  stretched  in  front  of  our  berths, 
giving  us  a  small  dressing-room.  The  only 
inconvenience  was  the  necessity  of  disappear- 
ing  before    the    men    wished    to    retire    and 
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staying  in  our  berths  till  all  were  up  in  the 
morning. 

The  horse  wrangler  kept  an  alarm  clock 
and  this  would  go  at  three  o'clock  every 
morning;  its  sound  caused  great  discontent 
among  some  of  the  men,  but  as  all  wished 
to  be  in  the  saddle  by  six  o'clock,  it  really 
did  not  give  too  much  time  to  hunt  the 
horses  and  have  them  ready. 

Our  first  day's  hunt  was  not  especially 
fruitful.  We  started,  just  after  daybreak,  up 
one  of  the  wildest  looking  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  as  we  climbed  single-file, 
with  my  horse  always  bringing  up  the  rear, 
the  bushes  and  scrubby  trees  scratched  our 
boot-tops  and  kept  me  drawing  up  my  feet 
for  fear  of  being  dragged  from  my  horse; 
but  that  was  so  much  more  comfortable  than 
the  trip  down  on  the  other  side,  clambering 
over  logs  and  between  tiny  trees.  In  fact,  one 
danger  was  no  sooner  over  than  I  discovered 
a  new  one.  Then  my  horse  had  a  disagree- 
able habit  of  jumping  small  streams,  instead 
of  wading  them;  and  the  first  time  she  tried 
this  feat  I  was  nearly  thrown,  but  recovered 
myself  with  the  loss  of  my  hat  and  a  few 
hairpins. 

From  the  next  ridge  we  received  encour- 
agement in  the  form  of  some  deer,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  we  went  miles  around  to  head 
them  off,  and  then  failed  to  find  the  object  of 
our  search — a  buck.  But  for  the  first  time 
I  had  a  good  view  of  the  doe  and  fawn  as 
they  bounded  up  the  mountain  side  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  They  will  look  at  you 
curiously,  as  if  quite  sure  it  is  not  they  you 
are  after,  while  the  wary  buck  takes  very  few 
chances.  Quite  likely  one  was  hiding  in  the 
quaking  asp  at  that  very  moment,  but  if  so 
he  was  too  wise  to  identify  himself  with  the 
herd. 

Thus  we  traveled  up  hill  and  down  dale 
till  hunger  finally  drove  us  back  to  camp, 
where  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  ladies 
while  the  gentlemen  would  try  their  luck 
alone,  no  doubt  thinking  to  get  better  results 
unhampered  by  us. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  sight,  Mrs.  C. 
called  for  our  horses  and  we  were  soon  in 
the  saddle,  traveling  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  the  men  had  taken,  not  with 
any  hope  of  killing  deer  but  thinking  pos- 
sibly to  find  the  wounded  buck  we  had  seen 
the  day  before. 


I  was  not  jolly  company  and  felt  like  a 
bunch  of  toothaches  as  I  jogged  along  behind 
my  companion,  who  kept  her  gun  across  the 
saddle  in  front,  as  she  had  seen  the  men  do, 
and  turned  her  head  from  right  to  left  alert 
for  a  pair  of  horns.  Suddenly  she  was  off 
her  horse  and  taking  aim.  Bang!  bang! 
went  the  gun,  and  before  I  could  realize 
what  was  happening  a  beautiful  buck  was 
stretched  on  the  ground.  Then  did  the  bold 
huntress  dissolve  into  tears  and,  throwing  her 
gun  aside,  ran  to  the  fallen  deer  and,  taking 
its  head  in  her  lap,  weep  aloud.  We  did  not 
know  till  later  that  this  was  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  to  do,  but  were  told  that  had  the 
deer  not  been  quite  dead  he  might  perhaps 
have  killed  his  would-be  mourner. 

We  tied  a  handkerchief  on  a  near-by  tree 
to  mark  the  spot  and  hurried  back  to  camp 
with  the  joyful  news.  Next  morning  we 
went  with  the  horse  wrangler  and  a  burro  to 
bring  in  our  game,  while  our  husbands  again 
went  alone  to  other  fields. 

Two  bucks  beside  ours  were  brought  in 
that  day  and  in  the  evening  there  were  more 
strange  faces  in  camp — a  party  of  five  gentle- 
men from  Leadville  and  four  from  Denver. 
Among  them  was  the  deputy  warden,  but  as 
no  one  had  any  intention  of  breaking  'the 
game  law  this  last  mentioned  gentleman 
caused  no  consternation,  to  our  party,  at 
least. 

Thursday  morning  our  horses  were  ordered 
earlier  than  usual,  and  we  went  forth  long 
before  the  sun  appeared  with  his  warming 
rays.  As  we  felt  the  week  slipping  away,  the 
gentlemen  were  more  than  ever  determined 
to  bring  in  some  game.  We  separated  fre- 
quently, two  going  over  the  mountain,  while 
two  stayed  in  the  draw  below.  1  usually 
begged  for  the  latter  field,  having  no  taste 
for  skirting  the  rim  of  a  mountain  like  a 
fly  on  a  wall. 

As  we  came  together  once  after  several 
fruitless  manoeuvers  of  this  sort,  we  saw  a 
"  bunch  "  of  deer  led  by  a  splendid  buck,  far 
up  on  the  mountain  above  us.  Although 
nearly  seven  hundred  yards  away,  the  gentle- 
men proposed  trying  a  shot.  Never  would  I 
have  believed  the  Found  of  a  gun  could  have 
been  such  music  to  my  ear.  One  of  these 
shots  took  effect  in  the  shoulder,  but  before 
the  beautiful  beast  could  be  hit  a  second 
time  he  had  limped  over  the  ridge  and  out 
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of  sight.  We  gave  chase,  but  as  our  way  led 
through  the  timber  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  before  the  spot  could  be  reached,  and 
it  was  long  after  noon  before  we  found  the 
object  of  our  search  in  a  clump  or  sage 
brush,  his  head  thrown  back,  showing  a  set 
of  horns  which  would  well  grace  the  corner 
previously  selected.  We  gazed  on  our  prey 
in  admiration  and  pity  until  the  process  of 
"  dressing  "  was  begun,  then  we  ladies  turned 
our    back    and    busied    ourselves    with    the 


distance,  for  this  meant  a  little  rest  and 
diversion.  At  such  times  the  glasses  would 
be  called  into  use  and,  after  everyone  else 
had  studied  the  mountain  side  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  I  could  detect  two  white  spots 
standing  immovable  among  the  trees.  But 
nearly  always  such  breaks  in  the  monotony 
were  ended  by  the  whispered  words,  "  A  doe 
and  a  fawn,"  till  I  almost  hated  their  names. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  again 
rested    by    a   clear   little    brook    which    fur- 
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"ONE    Oi!'   THE    WILDEST    LOOKING    MOUNTAINS    IN    THE    NEIGHBORHOOD." 


horses:  But  when  it  was  found  that  even 
women  could  be  useful,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  buck,  which  had  to  be  left  in  a 
place  of  safety  until  the  burros  could  be  sent 
for  him.  Tired  but  happy,  we  then  sat  down 
to  lunch  on  a  dry  sandwich  made  of  biscuit 
and  venison.  The  sun  was  shining  and  a 
beautiful  autumn  day  should  have  made  us 
happy,  even  if  that  deer  had  not  been  in  our 
possession.  But  we  were  not  satisfied  yet 
and  after  a  short  rest  climbed  into  our 
saddles  again. 

I  was  always  glad  when  the  advance  guard 
would   halt   and   point   to   something   in   the 


nished  the  means  for  quenching  our  thirst. 
Just  as  we  were  leaving  this  secluded  spot, 
rain  and  then  snow  began  to  fall  and  caused 
us  to  turn  the  horses  toward  camp.  Nearing 
a  clump  of  trees,  a  buck  was  discovered  at 
what  would  have  been  easy  range  had  it  not 
been  for  intervening  "  quaking  asps."  Mr. 
C.  was  the  first  to  bring  this  deer  to  his 
knees,  but  he  was  up  again  and  soon  dis- 
appeared. We  followed,  regardless  of  the 
storm  and  as  my  horse  and  I  came  up  with 
the  rest  more  shots  wore  fired  and  the  joyful 
news.  "He's  down!  "  greeted  my  ear.  but  as 
o.\  previous  occasions,  when  search  was  made 
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no  buck  et  aid  be  found  though  he  had  been 
seen  to  fall  on  the  opposite  slope.  After  wan- 
dering up  and  down  in  the  mud  for  some 
time,  we  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the 
horses.  Wet  and  cold  we  again  turned 
toward  camp  and  even  I  was  glad  to  let  my 
horse  gallop  that  we  might  the  sooner  reach 
warmth  and  comfort. 

Next  morning  I  could  not  help  but  feel  re- 
lieved at  the  news  that  several  of  the  horses 
were  missing  and  among  them  my  husband's. 
I  lost  no  time  in  offering  mine  to  my  better 
half  and  settled  myself  for  a  half  day  in 
camp.  With  no  rocking  chairs  and  nothing 
to  read  this  was  not  so  luxurious  as  one 
might  imagine.  I  walked  up  and  down, 
listening  for  the  sound  of  guns  until  the 
cabins  had  been  swept — a  decidedly  dusty 
operation,  as  there  were  no  floors.  Then  I 
seated  myself  at  the  dining  table  and  in- 
dulged in  a  game  of  solitaire;  to  give  zest  to 
the  game,  I  announced  that  in  case  I  beat  it 
would  mean  a  buck.  By  eleven  o'clock  the 
party  returned  without  winning  their  game, 
nor  had  T  succeeded  in  winning  mine. 

Now  it  did  happen  during  that  week  that 
one  or  two  suspicious  looking  deer  were 
brought  in  headless,  but  no  one  asked  any 
questions  and  when  a  lucky  man  brought  in 
a  deer  with  head  and  horns  attached  which 
he  did  not  care  to  ship,  we  noticed  that  this 
head  was  apt  to  be  packed  down  the  trail  in 
close  company  with  the  afore-mentioned 
headless  beast. 

Friday  being  only  half  gone,  we  had  an 
early  lunch  and  started  toward  the  north. 
We  had  a  pleasant  afternoon,  though  ii 
ended  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors.  I  re- 
member that  just  as  we  were  about  to  start 
back  to  camp  a  splendid  buck  appeared  on 
the  crest  of  a  nearby  mountain,  but  so  far 
away  that  to  shoot  would  be  but  a  waste  of 
ammunition.  So  we  waited  and  watched  his 
movements  as  he  stood  with  his  beautiful 
head  outlined  against  the  sky.  Truly,  he 
made  a  picture  which  we  will  not  soon 
forget.  But  not  for  long  did  we  enjoy  the 
sight  ere  he  turned  leisurely  and  disappeared. 
One  could  almost  wish  that  game  laws  al- 
lowed these  hunted  creatures  the  privilege 
of  roaming  unmolested  over  their  native 
mountains. 

The  moon  was  shining  long  before  wo 
reached  camp  and  as  we  jogged  along  on  the 
main  ridge  we  heard  a  voice  far  back  among 


the  trees  as  if  calling  for  help.  We  rode  to 
where  our  horses  were  outlined  against  the 
moonlight  and  kept  up  an  answering  shout, 
until  the  lone  horseman  came  in  sight.  This 
proved  to  be  the  game  warden  with  a  buck 
on  his  horse  in  front,  but  when  questioned 
he  assured  us  that  he  was  only  singing  and 
would  not  acknowledge  being  lost. 

Saturday,  our  last  day  to  hunt,  came  at 
last  and  we  were  more  than  ever  alert  to 
sight  and  sound  as,  single-file,  we  rode 
slowly  over  mountain  and  through  draw,  not 
caring  how  far  we  traveled  and  only  longing 
for  a  sight  of  game.  The  morning  was' 
varied  by  occasional  glimpses  of  deer,  but 
nothing  that  would  warrant  a  shot.  The 
weather  was  more  or  less  cloudy  and  I  did 
considerable  shivering  as  the  day  advanced 
with  no  sun  to  cheer  our  way. 

We  chose  a  pleasant  spot  to  camp  for 
lunch,  but  found  the  ground  so  damp  and 
cold  we  were  not  tempted  to  linger  long  over 
our  "  buckskin  sandwich "  and  soon  after 
noon  were  again  in  the  saddle. 

We  then  divided,  two  going  one  way  and 
two  another  as  we  had  done  many  times 
before.  In  this  way  we  frightened  up  a  good 
number  of  deer,  but  no  buck  appeared 
within  shooting  range.  As  the  afternoon  was 
nearly  gone  we  came  together  once  more  and 
rode  single-file  along  a  gentle  slope,  feeling 
too  disheartened  to  attempt  conversation, 
when  suddenly  some  deer  were  discovered 
on  the  opposite  slope,  apparently  hiding 
among  the  slender  trees.  After  passing  the 
glasses  from  one  to  another  a  buck  was 
located  among  the  herd  and  it  was  resolved 
to  bombard  the  poor  creature.  Accordingly 
all  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  wait  for  him 
to  move;  but  this  he  had  no  intention  of  do- 
ing, feeling  comparatively  safe  behind  those 
tiny  trees.  And  safe  ho  was,  till  tired  of 
waiting  there  in  silence  Mr.  C.  fired  a  shot 
into  the  air  far  over  their  heads.  This  had 
the  desired  effect  of  frightening  the  deer  and 
as  they  bounded  through  the  trees  all  took 
aim  and  flred — that  is.  all  but  mo.  1  took 
aim  very  carefully  and  when  quite  sure  of 
my  sight  pulled  the  trigger,  but  with  no 
result.  I  then  discovered  that  the  gun  was 
not  cocked,  but  I  think  it  was  a  relief  after 
all,  for  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  1  fired!  As  it  was,  our  game 
eluded  all  shots  and  disappeared  for  the  time 
being. 
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WHERE    WE    HUNTED    THE    LAST    DAY. 


Slowly  and  quietly  we  followed  in  the 
hope  of  again  coming  up  with  the  deer;  and 
so  we  did,  though  why  those  hunted  crea- 
tures did  not  bound  toward  the  top  as  usual, 
I  do  not  know.  But  there  they  were  on  the 
opposite  slope,  again  hiding  among  the  quak- 
ing asp;  again  we  all  dismounted  and  waited 
on  our  side  for  a  chance  to  shoot.  Waiting 
until  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  we  fired  an 
alarm  and  as  the  game  bounded  on  again,  one 
telling  shot  hit  the  coveted  buck  in  the  hip 
and  he  fell,  but  only  for  an  instant  when  he 
was  up  again  and  out  of  sight.  Then  Mr.  H. 
gave  chase  on  foot,  while  that  crippled  deer 
ran  much  faster  on  his  three  legs.  But  the 
two  legs  out-ran  him  at  last  and  another 
shot  in  the  neck  brought  him  down.  By  that 
time  Mr.  C.  had  arrived  from  another  direc- 
tion and  the  game  was  theirs.  The  sun  had 
set  and  ere  the  deer  was  dressed  and  strapped 
to  a  horse  it  was  nearly  dark  and  no  one 
knew  exactly  which  way  home.  But  all  felt 
the  necessity  of  reaching  the  Divide  before 
dark.  Burdened  with  the  buck  on  one  horse, 
we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tain, but  were  disappointed  not  to  find  the 
Divide  which  would  have  given  a  clue  as  to 
our  location. 


Down  we  went  into  another  draw  and  up 
again  to  another  mountain  until  I  saw  to 
my  great  consternation  that  the  gentlemen 
were  lost.  My  husband  in  whom  I  had  such 
unbounded  faith — if  he  were  lost,  where  in 
this  world  was  I?  At  last  Mrs.  C.  was  placed 
behind  me  on  my  horse  and  my  husband  took 
hers,  in  the  hope  of  hurrying  the  expedition. 
But  why  hurry,  when  who  knows  but  we 
might  be  going  further  from  camp  I 

Once  we  thought  we  saw  a  light  which- 
might  be  a  signal  and  then  we  took  heart 
and  one  of  the  guns  was  fired  several  times 
in  quick  succession,  but  nothing  moi'e  was 
seen  and  our  hearts  went  down  again  ac- 
cordingly. 

Finally  we  grew  too  cold  to  ride,  and  all 
were  obliged  to  walk  and  lead  our  tired 
horses.  This  was  dreary  and  with  hunger 
gnawing  at  our  stomachs  a  faintness  began 
to  overcome  our  ambition  to  get  on.  By  half 
past  nine,  when  the  horse  bearing  the  deer 
lay  down  and  refused  to  travel  further,  it 
was  decided  to  halt  and  make  a  camp.  This 
was  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  me  at  least, 
as  I  would  rather  have  staggered  on  with  a 
prospect  of  shelter  sometime  than  give  my- 
self up  to  a  night  out  of  doors.     But  at  a 
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time  like  this  my  advice  would  not  have  been 
heeded,  so  I  wisely  kept  silence  as  we  turned 
into  some  quaking  asp,  where  a  bonfire,  our 
only  comfort,  was  soon  blazing. 

The  horses  were  tethered  and  left  to  get 
what  refreshment  they  might  from  the 
scanty  sage  brush.  Then  four  miserable  wet 
blankets  were  taken  from  under  the  saddles 
and  used  to  make  us,  if  not  comfortable,  at 
least  less  comfortless. 

One  was  placed  on  the  ground,  one 
stretched  over  sticks,  like  a  child's  play- 
house, and  two  reserved  for  covers.  Supper- 
less  and  cold  we  crawled  into  this  rude  bed 
and  before  many  minutes  had  passed  every- 
one was  sleeping  audibly — everyone  but  me. 
I  was  sentinel,  self-appointed.  Someone 
must  watch  the  horses  and  fire,  and  as  for 
sleep,  why!  my  eyes  were  fairly  sticking  out 
of  my  head,  watching  for  mountain  lion  or 
bear.  Why  should  they  not  be  attracted  by 
our  fire?  So  every  time  I  peered  forth  1  ex- 
pected to  see  a  pair  of  shiny  eyes  looking  out 
of  the  darkness,  but  the  eyes  did  not  come 
and  soon  my  fears  were  turned  into  another 
channel. 

No  matter  how  discouraging  your  condi- 
tion, remember  it  could  always  be  worse,  and 
I  felt  this  truth  as  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
Rain  at  that  time  of  the  year  was  sure  to 
turn  into  snow  and  with  the  ground  <ovc?r.  d 
with  snow  would  we  ever  find  our  way  back 
to  camp?  To  be  sure,  there  was  the  buck — 
but  as  I  looked  at  him.  I  hated  the  impulse 
that  had  tempted  us  to  lose  our  way  in  pui- 
suit  of  him.  What  did  he  amount  to  in  com- 
parison to  all  we  had  lost  or  might  lose  from 
that  foolish  chase.  Thua  my  gloomy 
thoughts  kept  me  company  as  I  piled  more 


wood  on  the  fire,  lest  the  rain  might  rob  us 
cf  that  one  comfort.  But  the  worst  effect  it 
had  was  to  send  volumes  of  smoke  into  my 
face  till  I  was  glad  to  hold  the  wet  blanket 
over  my  smarting  eyes.  Soon  the  blankets 
were  wet  through  and  my  sleeping  comrades 
were  wakened  by  the  water  trickling  down 
their  necks. 

I  was  alarmed  anew  when  1  saw  how  seri- 
ously they  looked  on  this  new  predicament, 
and  when  Mr.  H.  started  to  light  his  pipe 
with  a  match  he  was  hastily  reprimanded  for 
his  reckless  use  of  what  might  be  very  valu- 
able should  we  be  in  the  mountains  some 
days. 

Still  the  rain  fell,  but  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
comfort thus  caused  the  men  were  soon  sleep- 
ing again,  while  Mrs.  C.  and  I  tried  to  get 
some  warmth  out  of  the  smoking  fire,  think- 
ing it  better  than  a  damp  bed  with  the  chills 
running  down  our  backs. 

Occasionally  I  would  inquire  the  time  and 
was  surprised  each  time  that  it  was  no  later. 
Finally,  I  crawled  in  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  fire  and  lay  there  utterly  wretched 
and  undone.  If  we  lived  to  reach  home, 
would  anyone  ever  dare  suggest  a  hunting 
trip  again?  Such  were  the  thoughts  flitting 
through  my  brain  as  1  watched  the  clouds 
for  some  sign  of  hope,  and  when  a  friendlj' 
little  star  would  appear  and  wink  at  me  I 
was  comforted.  Occasionally  the  clouds 
would  break  and  show  the  moon;  then  again 
they  would  roll  together  and  come  falling 
over  the  earth  till  1  could  not  see  a  yard 
away.  Then  they  would  roll  back  and  show 
a  streak  of  brightness  on  their  edges — 1  was 
reminded  of  "  Faust  "  as  1  had  seen  it  at  the 
Metropolitan,  where  the  angels  come  down 
in  the  clouds  after  Marguerite.  It  may  be 
that  clouds  have  nightly  performances  of 
this  sort,  but  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  them.  At  intervals  I  would  catch 
myself  mentally  humming  "  Poor  Babes  in 
the  Woods,"  but  this  was  such  a  gloomy 
theme  I  dismissed  it  soon  as  possihle. 

Thus  1  kept  my  virgil  until  morning  began 
to  break,  slowly  as  though  the  night  were 
loth  to  give  up  its  reign.  The  storm  was 
over,  but  my  I  how  cold  and  damp  it  was.  As 
soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see  I  called 
the  men,  and  as  they  crawled  forth  with 
thoir  bearded  faces  besmeared  by  smoke  I 
thought  I  had  never  turned  away  a  worse- 
looking  tramp  from  my  back  door  than  did 
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these  usually  immaculate-looking  husbands 
appear  as  they  greeted  the  morning  from  that 
cheerless  tent.  I  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  wa3 
a  sickly  effort  in  sight  of  our  misfortunes 
and  no  one  joined  me  in  it. 

The  wet  blankets  and  wet  saddles  were 
placed  on  the  hungry  horses,  and  the  hun- 
grier riders  mounted.  Which  way  should  we 
take  was  the  question  till  one  of  the  horses 
was  given  his  rein  and  allowed  to  lead.  We 
followed  slowly,  as  that  little  horse  went 
straight  up  the  mountain  side.  Our  teeth 
were  chattering  and  our  shivering  horses 
refused  drink  as  we  crossed  a  clear  mountain 
stream.  Arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  snow 
and  looking  into  the  valley  beyond  we  saw 
what  made  our  hearts  glad.  It  was  the 
cabins,  and  our  party  involuntarily  sang  as 
we  wound  our  way  slowly  down,  knowing 
that  breakfast  and  a  warm  bed  awaited  us 
there. 

How  cordially  we  were  greeted  and  how 
luxurious  those  miserable  little  cabins  looked 
to  us!  We  had  left  the  deer  but  brought  his 
liver  with  us,  and  it  with  some  bacon  made 
a  breakfast  to  be  enjoyed  after  our  long  fast. 

After  being  thus  refreshed  the  gentlemen 
went  back  after  the  buck,  while  Mrs.  C.  and 
J  tried  to  make  up  some  lost  sleep;  but  1 
could  not  so  quickly  forget  my  recent 
troubles  and  the  harder  I  tried  the  less  sleep 
came,  so  I  finally  gave  it  up  and  sought  the 
comfort  of  the  fireplace  where  the  hunters 
were  gathering  by  this  time.  In  the  evening 
as  we  felt  the  warmth  and  comfort  indoors 
we  could  not  but  feel  kindly  toward  the  least 
of  our  fellow-hunters  and  I  am  sure  that  as 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEAR  DOGS. 

least  our  party  could  have  joined  heartily  in 
"  Praise  God." 

It  was  raining  and  snowing,  by  turns,  in 
the  morning,  and  a  trip  down  the  trail  did 
not  look  inviting,  though  to  stay  was  scarce- 
ly more  so;  as  we  had  already  overstayed 
our  time,  preparations  for  the  descent  were 
begun  soon  after  breakfast. 

The  bucks  were  strapped  on  burros  which 
were  driven  ahead  by  the  horse  wrangler. 
I  was  not  allowed  my  usual  place  at  the  rear 
of  the  procession,  but  two  of  our  new  ac- 
quaintances followed  me.  Thus  we  were 
quite  a  party  as  we  went  slowly  along  the 
snowy  trail.  If  it  had  seemed  slippery  on 
our  way  up,  how  much  more  so  was  it  with 
the  snow  and  ice  added.  Once  I  lost  all 
courage,  fearing  my  horse  would  fall  and 
carry  me  with  him  as  I  led  the  huge  beast 
down  those  rocky  steps,  but  the  horse  was 
surer  than  I  and  there  were  no  mishaps  or 
missteps  throughout  the  trip. 

At  the  ranch  I  could  not  help  a  glad  feel- 
ing as  I  dismounted  for  the  last  time.  After 
a  week  on  the  flat  tops  a  dinner  at  the  ranch 
was  a  luxury  and  everyone  felt  in  good 
spirits  although  not  carrying  away  our  al- 
loted  portion  of  game. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Newton  took  us  into 
the  deer  park,  where  we  formed  a  strange 
procession  behind  his  dark  lantern.  This 
light  attracts  the  deer  while  we,  single  file 
behind,  are  in  the  shadow.  The  deer  came 
from  all  directions  and  we  saw  more  bucks 
in  one  minute  than  we  had  seen  throughout 
that  week;  but  these  were  not  to  be  shot — 
and  who  would  shoot  them  if  he  might? 
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We  were  also  shown  the  dog  kennels,  where 
some  fine  specimens  were  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  hunt  bear.  These  were  offered 
us  for  that  purpose  next  daj%  but  we  were 


Beque  instead.  Our  suits  did  not  look  so 
fresh  as  when  we  started  nor  did  we,  but  I 
had  shot  a  gun  and  rode  a  horse.  By  another 
fall  I  may  be  as  anxious  as  any  old  hunter 


bound  for  home  and  took  the  stage  for  De      to  try  my  luck  again. 


AN   OFFENSE   AGAINST   THE   LAW. 


By  Hamilton  Wright. 


HERE  the  woods  parted  at  Point 
o'  Pines,  the  sluggish  stream, 
which  had  been  struggling 
through  a  tamarack  swamp, 
merged  into  the  lake.  The  lake 
was  clear  and  cold  and  crystal.  Deep  forests 
clung  close  to  its  pebbly  beach,  overhanging 
the  mirror  waters  or  crowded  away  by  big 
boulders.  In  the  morning,  when  the  lake  was 
still,  trout  rose  and  swirled  again  beneath,  a 
widening  ripple  marking  the  spot  where 
they  rose.  Loons  laughed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  Sometimes  a  bald-headed  eagle 
perched,  motionless  upon  a  great  blasted  pine 
near  the  camp,  and  pruned  his  feathers  as 
the  first  red  of  the  sun  slanted  across  the 
forest.  Then,  when  the  blue  smoke  wound 
up  from  the  breakfast  fire,  he  would  spread 
his  wings  and  float  across  the  lake. 

The  forest  itself  was  primeval.  One  could 
see  the  cleft  imprints  of  the  deer  hoofs 
across  the  logging  road.  Even  since  the 
hotel  had  been  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  grey  wolves  had  run  a  stag  all  day 
through  the  swamp,  driving  him  three  times 
across  the  lake  and  pulling  him  down  at 
dusk  just  below  the  old  sawmill.  Near  the 
Point  o'  Pines  were  the  cliffs  whez'e  a  cor- 
nered buck  had  put  his  hoof  through  a  fox 
hound's  chest. 

'I'here  were  four  of  us  in  the  party  and  we 
put  the  time  in  pleasantly,  fishing  and  dream- 
ing. We  had  stayed  a  week  overtime.  Our 
funds  were  gone  and  we  had  but  our  tickets 
to  the  city.  Even  the  larder  was  in  a  bad 
way  indeed,  for  the  last  side  of  bacon  had 
been  munched  in  the  night  by  a  stray  cow 


who  liked  its  salty  flavor,  and  then  an 
itinerant  porcupine  chewed  the  string  and 
the  remnant  fell  from  the  hemlock  tree  into 
the  ashes. 

We  had  no  intention  of  hunting  deer.  My 
dog  was  a  rabbit  dog — a  sort  of  cross  between 
a  beagle,  a  fox  hound  and  something  else — 
and  I  did  not  think  she  would  take  a  trail, 
especially  as  deer  were  not  in  season.  How- 
ever, the  lake  was  a  marvelously  enchanting 
one  and  we  felt  its  charm.  The  game 
warden  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
camp.  He  used  to  drop  in  once  in  a  while 
and  yarn  of  an  evening.  In  fact  he  spent 
most  of  the  time  with  us  when  he  was  not  in 
the  bari'oom  of  the  hotel  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake.  I  think  we  mentioned  to  him 
several  times  we  were  out  of  meat  and  were 
going  to  get  a  mutton. 

This  has  little  to  do  with  the  story.  The 
story  arose  over  an  argument  as  to  whether 
my  dog,  being  a  rabbit  dog — and  conse- 
quently, as  we  all  said,  a  fool — would  run 
a  deer.  It  was  through  the  test  of  this 
argument  that  the  plot  for  the  story  culmi- 
nated. The  argument,  liKe  most  arguments, 
was  qualified,  and  ran  something  like  this: 
"  If  my  dog  would  strike  a  deer  trail — say  in 
the  tamarack  swamp  a  mile  back  of  the 
Point  o'  Pines — would  a  man  stationed  in  a 
boat  near  the  point  be  able  to  bit  the  afore- 
said deer  with  a  shotgun  and  number  six 
shot,  provided  the  trail  was  a  hot  one  and 
the  deer  took  stright  to  water?  " 

The  argument  took  place  at  canipfire.  The 
morning  after  the  argument  was  a  wet  and 
misty  morning.     The  fog  hung  thick  in  the 
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air  and  the  needles  of  the  pines  were  coated 
with  tiny  beads  of  moisture.  It  seemed  a  good 
morning  to  test  the  argument.  I  am  not  a 
conscious  violator  of  the  law.  I  respect  the 
law,  and  I  had  no  share  in  what  I  believe 
was  probably  an  unlawful  and  wholly  un- 
justifiable act,  attendant  upon  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  problem  as  to  whether  my  rabbit 
dog  would  run  a  deer.  The  forest  was  dark 
and  still,  and  as  I  walked  along  the  narrow 
logging  road  with  my  rabbit  dog,  the  great 
trees  towering  on  each  side,  I  felt  as  one  who 
treads  the  sombre  aisles  of  some  mighty 
cathedral.  I  had  come  to  the  midst  of  the 
tamarack  jungle.  In  the  sand  scattered 
thinly  over  the  corduroy  road,  I  saw  tracks, 
•  sharp  cleft  tracks  leading  straight  ahead. 
Suddenly  my  dog  tugged  at  the  rope  and  let 
out  a  clarion  baying  as  only  a  beagle  can.  In 
the  forest  I  heard  the  k-plump-plump,  as  of 
a  heavy  animal  jumping  through  the  bush. 
I  unleashed  my  dog  and  she  shot  away  like 
an  arrow,  her  baying  making  the  woods  ring 
as  though  a  whole  pack  were  on  the  trail.  I 
heard  her  for  ten  minutes  and  then  there 
was  a  sound  as  though  some  one  had  shot 
off  a  gun.  I  spent  a  good  two  hours  working 
through  the  brush  toward  the  Point  o'  Pines, 


.  and  there  at  the  water's  edge  I  saw  a  couple 
of  my  chums  in  a  boat  while  the  dog,  ban- 
daged like  a  mummy,  lay  upon  her  back  on 
the  beach,  her  paws  waving  feebly  in  the  air 
and  her  whole  appearance  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  she  had  come  through  a  cyclone  or 
barely  escaped  a  sausage  mill.  The  boys 
said  my  rabbit  dog  would  run  a  deer,  and 
that  if  a  deer  were  started  about  a  mile 
back  of  Point  o'  Pines  he  would  probably 
run  straight  to  water  at  about  the  spot, 
where  they  were  located,  but  it  was  also 
possible  that,  being  fresh,  he  might  head  back 
into  the  woods  again  upon  seeing  them, 
whereupon  it  might  also  happen  that  some 
one  in  the  excitement  would  pepper  the  dog 
by  mistake.  Accidents,  to  put  it  tritely,  will 
happen.  I  regret  that  my  dog  was  shot. 
But  she  was  a  rabbit  dog  and  had  no  busi- 
ness to  take  a  deer  trail.  However,  my 
argument  was  partly  proved;  for  it  is  estab- 
lished conclusively  in  the  traditions  of  the 
lake  that  if  a  rabbit  dog  strikes  a  deer  trail 
in  the  tamarack  swamp  about  a  mile  back  of 
Point  o'  Pines,  said  deer  will  go  for  water, 
but  w'ill  turn  back  upon  seeing  hunters  in  a 
boat,  whereupon  the  dog  will  invariably  be 
shot  by  mistake. 


DEN    DREAMS. 


WHAT   hunter   has   not   gazed    amid   the    coals, 
And  therein  saw  the  quarry  from  afar; 
The    setter    ranging    where    the    brown    hill  rolls, 
The  fallow  field  with  luring  gates  ajar. 

Heard    the     long     cry     of    the     deep-baying   hounds, 
And  the  wild  crashing  of  the  startled  deer 

With    fleeting    run    and    long,    wide-leaping  bounds — 
The  huntsman's  horn,  that  calls  from  far  and  near? 

The     booming    roar    of    the     brown     lordly  grouse. 

The  quickened  flight  of  gamey  mountain  quail; 
The  honking  of  the  gander  to  his  spouse. 

The  whistling  wings  of  woodcock  in  the  swale; 

Quacking  of  wild  ducks  in  the  salty  marsh,  ' 

Cries    of    the    plover    in    their    Southern  flight; 

Voice  of  the  heron,  wierdly  loud  and  harsh, 

Bob  White's  sweet  note  as  fall  the  shades  of  night; 

Barking  of  squirrels  on  a  frosty  morn. 

The  dropping  nut's  soft  rustle  'neath  our  feet; 

Chattering  of  jays  with  voices  over-worn, 
And  merry  song  of  thrush  from  his  retreat. 

Calls  from  the  wild  ring  madly  in  our  ears — 

The  incense  of  the  woods  we're  drinking   deep! 

Clear    purling   streams   with    lulling    music  cheer. 
And  sportive  trout  in  those  cool  shadows   leap. 

Away  from  noisome  streets  our  paths  now  trend. 
Nature     absorbing     where     the     sunlight  gleams; 

Here,  where  the  willowy  birches  idly  bend, 

Dwell   long;    just  o'er  The  Borderland  of  Dreams. 

^Edward    Havens    Ooodnough. 


THE   CALIFORNIA   LION. 


By  L.  R.  Freeman. 


ROBABLY  no  animal  in  America, 
large  or  small,  is  known  under 
as  great  a  variety  of  names  as 
the  cougar,  or  mountain  lion  of 
California.  In  the  Northwest  he 
is  called  the  lion  and  "sneak-cat";  in  the 
East  and  Southeast,  panther  and  "painter"; 
in  the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  Mexican  lion; 
and  in  South  America,  puma  and  a  varieti^ 
of  Spanish  names.  This  assortment  is  pos- 
sibly due,  as  in  the  case  of  his  human 
brother,  to  his  notoriously  bad  character; 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  police  dockets  show 
that  the  criminal  with  the  worst  record  is 
almost  invariably  the  one  with  the  greatest 
number  of  aliases.  Certain  it  is,  that  his 
character  is  bad.  Not  the  big,  bluff,  open 
badness  of  the  grizzly,  nor  the  cunning,  half- 
playful  badness  of  the  fox,  but  a  mean,  sneak- 
ing, cowardly  and  aften  vindicative  and  mur- 
derous badness  that  is  entirely  his  own. 

Almost  impossible  to  hunt  by  stealth  and 
to  take  unawares,  he  is  himself  the  most 
stealthy  of  hunters,  and  never  takes  his  prey 
but  by  surprise.  He  is  admirably  fitted  to 
pursue  and  avoid  pursuit.  So  soft  of  foot  is 
he  that  he  runs  over  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
Cottonwood  and  sycamore  without  making  a 
sound.  He  has  none  of  the  jerkiness  of  other 
quadrupeds  in  walking,  but  moves  with  a 
stealthy,  gliding  step  that  carries  him  on 
with  the  swift,  smooth,  undulating  movement 
of  a  snake.  Of  a  uniform  color  from  tip  to 
tip,  save  for  a  slight  shading  on  back  and 
belly,  he  presents  little  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  fawn  and  brown  of  the  rocks  and 
dead  grass  and  leaves  over  which  he  prefer- 
ably moves.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  hunting  him  by  ordinary  methods 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  almost  never  goes  by 
day  from  his  lair  in  a  cave  or  thicket.  Often, 
when  he  has  gorged  himself  on  a  cow  or  deer, 
he  will  lie  for  three  or  more  days,  seeking 
neither  meat  nor  drink.  His  ability  to  en- 
dure hunger  and  thirst  is  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  arid  regions,  where  scarcity 
of  water  makes  scarcity  of  prey.      It  is  as- 


serted by  close  observers  that  on  the  desert 
he  will  often  go  for  over  a  week  without  food 
or  water  and  show -the  lack  of  neither  in  his 
appearance. 

On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  in  fact  everywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  cougar  makes  his  lair  in 
striking  distance  of  a  settled  country,  he 
feeds  principally  upon  stock  killed  and  car- 
ried off  from  the  foothill  ranches.  Young 
pigs  are  his  choice,  and  it  is  due  to  his  weak- 
ness for  them  that  he  is  most  often  detected 
and  shot.  Owing  to  the  fleshiness  of  a  pig's 
neck,  its  wind  is  not  so  easily  shut  off  in  the 
grip  of  the  powerful  jaws  as  is  that  of  many 
larger  animals,  and  squeals  and  a  commotion 
in  the  pig-pen  will  bring  out  the  mountain 
rancher  with  his  gun  quicker  than  anything 
else.  Lambs  and  calves  also  suffer  heavily 
from  cougars,  and  even  the  old  animals  are 
not  exempt  from  his  attacks.  Where  the 
animal  killed  is  too  heavy  to  carry  off,  the 
lion  drinks  his  fill  of  blood,  usually  sucking 
from  the  jugulars  in  the  throat.  If  there  is 
not  enough  blood  to  satisfy  him  he  will 
lunch  further  upon  the  carcass  itself,  pick- 
ing about,  and  eating  only  the  choice  por- 
tions. Once  leaving  a  carcass  he  rarely  re- 
turns to  it,  except  in  seasons  of  scant  food 
conditions,  and  many  a  lion-killed  cow  and 
deer  is  left  for  the  coyotes  to  banquet  upon. 

Deer  are  usually  killed  from  ambush,  most 
often  being  sprung  upon  from  a  tree  and 
borne  down  to  their  death,  with  a  pair  of  cruel 
jaws  biting  through  their  spines  before  and 
the  claws  of  an  equally  cruel  pair  of  legs  tear- 
ing them  to  ribbons  behind.  Deer  are  some- 
times pursued  in  the  open  and,  neither  black- 
tail  nor  white-tail,  nor  even  the  fleet-footed 
antelope  can  escape  the  dash  of  a  full  grown 
male  or  female  cougar.  The  latter's  agility 
is  no  less  than  that  of  the  cheetah,  the  famed 
Indian  hunting  leopard,  and  outweighing  all 
members  of  the  cat  trib^  with  the  exception 
of  the  lion  and  tiger,  the  impact  from  its 
spring  is  something  tremendous.  Two  Wyo- 
ming hunters  tell   of   seeing   a   full    grown 
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buffalo  cow  knocked  to  the  ground  by  an  in- 
furiated mother  mountain  lion,  whose  lair 
the  latter  had  unwittingly  approached.  The 
buffalo  succeeded  in  shaking  off  its  assailant, 
which  was  shot  by  the  hunters.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  cougar  is  known  to  attack  all 
kinds  of  big  game,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grizzly.  A  long-horned  steer  will  over-match 
him,  but  an  ordinary  cow  falls  easy  prey  if 
the  lion  is  hungry  or  fierce  enough  to  persist 
in  its  attack.  A  big  black-tail  buck  will 
make  a  good  fight  if  his  horns  are  out,  but 
without  them,  or  if  they  are  only  in  the 
velvet,  his  shift  is  but  short.  In  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  lions  will  occasionally  attack 
elk,  moose  and  mountain  sheep.  The  males 
protect  themselves  without  much  difficulty, 
but  females  and  young  of  all  three  are  killed 
in  great  numbers.  It  is  estimated,  in  fact, 
that  in  recent  years,  since  the  enforcement 
of  the  stringent  game  laws  in  these  States, 
that  more  big  game  is  killed  by  mountain 
lions  than  men. 

As  the  cougar  always  hunts  alone,  except 
at  mating  time,  it  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
display  the  "  team-work  "  in  running  down 
its  quarry  that  has  been  observed  in  bands 
of  coyotes.  Rather,  it  must  depend  upon  its 
own  individual  agility  and  strength.  The 
latter,  strange  as  it  may  seem  from  the  build 
of  the  animal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  former. 
They  have  often  been  seen  bearing  off 
animals  larger  than  themselves,  sometimes 
carrying  it  in  the  mouth  with  the  head  held 
high,  or  if  too  heavy  for  that,  slinging  it 
back  across  the  shoulder  and  trotting  off  in 
that  way.  Not  long  ago  a  rancher  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  shot  a  female  lion  that 
weighed  scarce  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
that  had  killed  and  was  carrying  off  a  calf 
that  weighed  over  two  hundred.  The  plucky 
animal  had  covered  two  miles,  all  up-hill, 
with  the  carcass  before  she  was  shot,  and 
just  after  starting  with  this  burden  she  was 
seen  to  leap  cleanly  with  it  over  a  five-rail 
fence. 

Scientists  have  declared  that  the  wonderful 
agility  of  the  members  of  the  cat  tribe  is  due 
to  the  unusual  length  and  fineness  of  the  fiber 
of  their  muscles,  in  both  of  which  particulars 
they  are  said  to  infinitely  surpass  those  of 
man  or  other  anintals.  The  stories  told  of 
the  remarkable  jumps  made  by  cougars  seem 
almost  beyond  l)elief,  and  many  are  no  doubt 
gro.ssly   exaggerated.      It   is   (laimcd    that    a 


lion,  running  from  the  hounds  in  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Santa  Barbara,  leaped  a  clear 
eighty  feet  from  the  brink  of  one  side  of  a 
ravine,  which  was  perpendicular,  to  the  other 
side  which  wa.s  on  a  slope.  The  flying  animal 
struck  on  a  slide  of  rock  at  a  point  estimated 
to  be  about  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  place 
from  which  it  jumped,  and  was  so  much 
jarred  that  it  fell  in  endeavoring  to  climb 
into  an  oak  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  up 
the  mountain,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
dogs.  The  fact  that  this  jump  was  down  hill 
would  make  it  seem  like  a  possibility  that 
eighty  feet  in  a  lineal  direction  was  covered. 

Almost  all  writers  on  the  subject  agree  that 
cougars  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  hunt 
small  game,  though  they  are  occasionally 
said  to  feed  on  foxes  and  porcupines  if 
nothing  else  offers.  Chickens  are  generally 
considered  immunes  as  far  as  the  lions  are 
concerned,  and  farmers  only  calculate  on 
guarding  against  coyotes  and  wild  cats.  An 
exception  to  this  rule,  however,  fell  under 
my  notice  on  a  ranch  in  the  Little  Simi  Val- 
ley in  Ventura  County  last  winter.  The 
farmers  were  raising  chickens  and  turkeys 
quite  extensively,  and  with  ten-foot  meshed 
wire  fences  interlaced  with  barbed  wire, 
and  the  boards  of  their  houses  cov- 
ered also  with  the  wire  mesh,  they 
felt  confident  that  their  poultry  was  safe 
against  any  four-footed  creature  that  might 
come  down  from  the  rugged,  brushy  moun- 
tain to  the  north.  But  one  night  a  great 
commotion  was  heard  in  the  henhouse  of  one 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  men  rushed  out  to 
find  several  dozen  dead  chickens,  the  yard 
and  house  intact,  and  nothing  to  show  what 
was  responsible  for  the  trouble.  This  was 
repeated  several  times,  always  at  different 
ranches,  and  still  no  clew  was  gained  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  beast  could  get  over  a  ten- 
foot  fence  without  leaving  some  mark  of  its 
coming  and  going.  Never  once  was  a  chicken 
found  eaten,  nor  were  feathers  found  near 
by  to  indicate  that  any  had  been  carried  off. 
The  animal  seemed  to  simply  run  amuck  and 
claw  and  bite  the  terrified  poultry  for  its 
own  pleasure.  Finally,  the  farmers  took  to 
covering  with  wire  the  portion  of  their  hen- 
houses inside  the  fence,  as  they  had  done 
with  the  exposed  sides,  and  the  depredations 
ceased. 

About  this  time  I  was  spending  a  week  at 
oi.e    of    the    ranches,    hunting    quail.       One 
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night,  just  as  we  had  put  out  the  lights,  we 
heard  the  family  dog,  a  young  setter,  come 
whimpering  across  the  yard  and  scratch  and 
whine  at  the  back  door.  A  moment  later 
there  came  a  thump  and  a  crash  from  the 
chicken  coop,  and  then  a  bedlam  of  squawks 
and  cackles,  rising  above  the  sound  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pair  of  wings,  flopping  and 
beating  against  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
little  building.  We  were  still  dressed,  and 
seizing  my  shotgun  I  burst  out  of  the  door, 
closely  followed  by  the  farmer  and  his  son. 
The  moon  was  more  than  three-quarters  full 
and  shone  brightly  on  the  seat  of  war,  reveal- 
ing almost  at  once  a  board  ripped  from  its 
place  on  the  side  of  the  coop  that  opened  into 
the  wire-fenced  yard.  As  I  rushed  up  to  the 
fence,  out  of  this  opening  shot  a  long,  yellow 
body  and,  without  seeming  to  touch  the 
ground,  flew  full  into  the  side  of  the  doubly 
staked  and  braced  wire  netting.  The  wire 
threw  it  off  like  a  catapult,  and  it  darted 
back  into  the  screaming  din  of  the  coop,  and 
I  heard  it  land  with  a  thump  against  the 
side.  Out  it  came  again,  wild  with  terror, 
and  this  time  I  gave  it  both  barrels  of  No.  6 
through  the  wire.  Bang!  Bang!  boomed  the 
farmer's  gun  behind  me,  and  bang!  bang! 
and  again  bang!  exhausted  the  half-filled 
magazine  of  the  boy's  pump-gun  —  seven 
charges  of  bird  shot  in  all,  fired  at  under  ten 
feet.  Once  more  the  gleam  of  yellow  flashed 
against  the  wire,  and  once  more  it  was  sent 
sprawling.  Then  it  came  straight  at  us,  and 
we  all  beat  a  hasty  retreat  while  it  flattened 


itself  against  the  wire  and  bit  and  clawed 
desperately  at  the  unyielding  meshes.  Sud- 
denly the  roving  yellow  eyes  caught  sight 
of  the  top  of  the  hen  coop,  and  it  dropped 
back  to  the  ground,  crouched  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  sailing — no  other  word  quite 
does  justice  to  that  easy  leap — off,  and  out, 
and  back  to  the  hills. 

There  was  a  big  hunt  next  day,  in  which 
the  whole  countryside  joined,  but  the  mid- 
night marauder  was  never  again  even  sighted. 
It  had  evidently  entered  the  yard  by  jumping 
over  the  coop,  and  in  its  efforts  to  enter  the 
latter  had  clawed  off  a  loose  board.  When 
discovered  it  was  unable,  in  its  fright,  to 
locate  the  top  of  the  wire  to  jump  at,  and  as 
a  consequence  spent  a  disagreeable  minute 
or  two  in  the  yard.  Why  the  shot,  small  as 
it  was,  did  not  have  more  effect  at  the  close 
range,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  unless 
it  was  that  most  of  it,  owing  to  our  excite- 
ment, went  wild.  I  once  saw  a  dog  accident- 
ally killed  with  a  charge  of  rocksalt  at  about 
the  same  distance  at  which  Ave  shot  at  the 
lion,  and  unless  we  shot  wide  of  our  mark 
he  must  certainly  have  been  sorely  wounded, 
which  apparently  he  was  not.  About  thirty 
of  the  chicken^  were  killed  in  the  brief  space 
that  the  lion  was  in  the  coop.  The  latter 
was  about  twenty  feet  square  and  ten  feet 
high,  and  I  have  often  thought  since  what  a 
fine  chance  the  biograph  people  missed  in 
not  being  able  to  expose  a  fllm  on  that  fiend 
of  a  lion  as  he  raged  around  and  lashed  about 
him  in  that  almost  solid  mass  of  fluttering 
fowls. 

As  to  the  cry  of  the  cougai'.  There  is  a 
widespread  idea  that  it  resembles  the  cry  of 
a  child  in  distress.  I  have  heard  the  cry  of 
the  animal  on  a  dozen  occasions  in  half  as 
many  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
if  the  popular  belief  is  well  founded  I  will 
only  say  that  the  child  must  be  in  very  great 
distress,  and  deliver  me  from  a  nursery  full 
of  them.  The  cry  is  really  as  piercing  as  the 
sound  made  by  an  electric  car  rounding  a 
sharp  and  insufficiently  greased  curve,  and 
is  almost  as  loud.  The  sound  is  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  the  wail  of  an  ordinary  tom- 
cat on  his  nocturnal  rounds,  and  bears  about 
the  same  ratio  in  volume  to  the  cry  of  the 
latter  as  its  maker  does  to  the  tom  in  size. 
Any  fear  it  will  engender,  however,  must  be 
imaginary,  for  danger  to  man  from  a  cougar 
there  is  none. 
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This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  cougar  will  attack  a  man  unpro- 
voked. There  are  practically  no  well  authen- 
ticated cases  to  show  that  it  will.  An  in- 
stance is  cited  of  a  negro  that  was  killed  in 
Mississippi  many  years  ago  by  a  panther, 
and  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  one  often 
hears  tales  of  lions  following  lone  travelers 
for  miles  and  finally  circling  ahead,  ambush- 
ing and  killing  them.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
one  of  these  stories  down,  though  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  co«gar  to  dog  a 
man's  footsteps  and  approach  quite  near  him 
if  the  country  is  rough  or  brushy.  A  butcher 
in  Calaveras  County,  in  this  State,  was  once 
carrying  a  quarter  of  beef  behind  him  on  his 
horse  as  he  rode  from  one  town  to  another 
just  at  dusk.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  roadside  and  a  cougar  sprang  upon 
the  meat,  and  by  its  own  weight  and  through 
the  plunging  of  the  frightened  horse,  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  it  to  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  intrepid  butcher  could  rein  in  his 
horse  he  returned  to  the  spot  of  the  attack 
and  dispatched  the  foolish  brute,  who  stead- 
fastly refused  to  leave  its  plunder,  with  his 
revolver.  The  animal  proved  to  be  a  young 
one,  hardly  more  than  half  grown,  and  had 
not  yet  learned  when  and  where  to  fear. 
There  probably  are  cases  where  men  have 
been  attacked  by  cougars,  but  they  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  more  than  prove  the 
rule  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  that  the  ani- 
mals so  often  follow  on  man's  trail  is  most 
likely  due  to  an  inherent  desire  for  blood- 
shed that  is  somewhat  more  than  neutralized 
by  an  Inherent  cowardice. 

I  once,  inadvertently,  gave  one  of  the 
brutes  ample  chance  for  an  attack,  had  it 


been  so  minded,  and  though  I  should  not 
care  to  go  through  the  experience  again,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  My  ideas  on  the  subject  were  not  as 
firmly  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  incident  as 
they  are  now,  and  as  a  consequence  I  ex- 
perienced a  very  bad  quarter  hour.  It  hap- 
pened up  in  the  King's  River  Canon  in  the 
early  spring  of  ninety-eight,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  last  of  the  season's  storms  come 
in  rains  in  the  valley,  hail  and  sleet  in  the 
foothills  and  lower  spurs,  and  solid  ,snow 
beyond.  I  was  camped  in  the  canon,  well 
inside  the  boxed-in  stretch.  The  cook  had 
deserted  a  week  before  and  my  companion, 
an  amateur  botanist  of  some  note  from  Iowa, 
had  gone  out  to  Visalia  for  a  few  days  to 
settle  by  telegraph  some  business  that  needed 
his  attention  in  the  East.  I  was  alone,  and 
enjoying  a  royal  time  with  rod  and  reel  in 
the  pools  and  riffles  of  this  splendid  trout 
stream. 

Late  one  afternoon  the  air  became  close 
and  stuffy,  the  breeze  died  out  and  great 
black  clouds  came  wheeling  down  from 
Brewer  and  Whitney.  Soon  the  thunder 
began  to  roll  and  rumble  among  the  crags 
and  echo  with  deep  reverberations  through 
the  canon,  and  the  lightning  flashed  in  vivid 
glare  and  shot  in  zigzag  lines  from  cliff  to 
cliff.  Then  the  rain  came  in  torrents.  I 
retreated,  supperless,  into  the  tent,  which 
was  under  the  tallest  and  thickest  pine  on  a 
little  bench  at  a  bend  of  the  river.  The 
thunder  roared  louder  than  ever,  and  pulling 
in  the  tent  flap,  I  looked  out.  The  lightning 
was  leaping  from  pole  to  pole  and  the 
heavens  were  fairly  ablaze.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  lightning  always  struck 
the  tallest  trees,  and,  grabbing  my  arms  full 
of  blankets,  I  rushed  out  into  the  rain,  not 
stopping  till  I  was  in  a  clear  space,  well 
beyond  the  range  of  the  big  pine.  Then  I 
rolled  up  in  the  blankets — there  must  have 
been  half  a  dozen  of  them — one  after  the 
other,  making  a  big,  half-soaked  bundle, 
almost  as  high  as  it  was  long.  My  arms, 
head  and  shoulders  were  out  of  the  main 
bundle,  but  I  protected  them  somewhat  with 
the  loose  end  of  the  last  blanket. 

In  half 'an  hour  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
heavens  began  to  clear,  but  the  thunder 
and  lightning  wore  still  busy  and  I  was 
afraid  to  trust  myself  in  the  tent.  I  was  just 
getting  ready  to  unroll,  and  was  congratulat- 
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ing  myself  on  not  being  entirely  wet  through, 
when  out  of  the  darkness  beyond  the  end  of 
the  blankets  came  an  ear-splitting  yell.  I 
had  never  heard  the  cougar's  voice  up  to  that 
time,  but  I  wasn't  deceived  in  it  for  a  second. 
It  is  at  this  stage  in  the  story-book  tales  of 
cougars  that  the  lone  but  kind-hearted  trav- 
eler usually  starts  out  with  the  condensed 
milk  can  to  succor  the  distressed  child.  Brute 
that  I  was,  I  felt  no  such  impulse.  I  knew 
the  distressed  child  was  there,  but  I  also 
knew  that  it  was  wrapped  about  eighteen 
inches  thick  in  the  best  product  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  and  I  was  loth 
to  expose  it  to  the  elements. 

Twice  more  sounded  the  cry,  and  twice 
more  I  refused  to  go  on  the  errand  of  mercy. 
It  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer,  though  the 
first  time  I  would  have  sworn  it  was  right 
upon  me.  Again  the  shriek;  this  time  so 
near  that  I  thought  the  blankets  vibrated  in 
sympathy.  A  moment  later  I  realized  that 
my  knees  were  responsible  for  the  latter 
phenomena.  Then  for  several  minutes  I 
waited  and  trembled.  I  wondered  if  he  would 
begin  at  my  feet  and  eat  me  up  by  inches,  or 
mercifully  kill  me  first  by  beginning  at  my 
head.  At  last  my  ears,  strained  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound,  detected  his  step,  as  his 
cushioned  feet  were  drawn,  one  after  the 
other,  from  the  sticky  mud.  Then  he  crept 
into  my  range  of  vision.  "  Thank  heaven, 
it  will  be  the  head,"  I  thought,  and  waited 
for  him  to  come.  I  could  hardly  make  out 
the  dark  outline  of  his  body,  and  the  fiery, 
vitreous  eyes  seemed  moving  all  alone.  Now 
they  passed  behind  me  and  out  of  my  range 
of  vision,  but  still  the  spring  was  not  made. 
Now  they  gleamed  on  my  right,  still  moving 
around  me  in  a  circle.  Now  they  disappeared 
beyond  my  horizon  of  blanket,  and  I  realized 
that  the  worst  was  to  happen — I  was  to  be 
eaten  from  the  feet  upward.  Then  the  over- 
wrought nerves  gave  way  and  the  whole 
chest-full  of  air  that  I  had  been  holding  so 


long  went  ripping  out  through  my  vocal 
chords  in  one  wild  yell.  That  was  the  true 
cry  of  the  distressed  child.  Would  no  one 
come  to  its  aid? 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  call  I  heard  some- 
one breaking  through  the  brush  at  top  speed 
and  my  heart  beat  high  with  hope.  Then  I 
perceived  that  the  sounds  were  retreating. 
My  preserver  had  seen  the  lion  and  had 
turned  back.  All  I  suffered  in  the  next  ten 
minutes  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  but  at 
length,  reassured  by  the  silence,  I  rolled  out 
from  my  blankets  and  found  myself  alone. 
The  cougar  had  evidently  had  no  idea  that 
the  funny  looking  bundle  contained  a  man, 
and  must  have  fied  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
The  beast  certainly  missed  the  chance  of  his 
life  by  his  fiight,  for  I  doubt  very  much  if  a 
young,  fairly  fat,  and  altogether  eatable  man 
was  ever  laid  out  quite  so  helplessly  under 
the  nose  of  a  hungry  cougar. 

As  to  hunting  tne  cougar  in  California,  or 
any  where  else  for  that  matter,  the  only 
satisfactory  method  is  to  run  it  down  with 
dogs,  tree  and  shoot  it.  Even  this  can  hardly 
be  called  a  satisfactory  method,  for  unless  the 
hounds  can  be  put  on  a  hot  trail,  they  will 
usually  lose  it  for  that  of  a  bob-cat,  coon  or 
coyote.  Most  of  the  cougars  killed  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  run  down  while  the  dogs 
were  out  on  the  scent  of  a  wild  cat  or  coyote. 
Some  few  have  been  ambushed  and  killed  by 
moulitain  ranchers,  and  a  number  have  been 
slain  by  quick  snap  shots  in  chance  en- 
counters. They  are  found  more  generally 
through  the  State  than  any  other  kind  of 
big  game,  and  though  their  killing  is  encour- 
aged by  a  heavy  bounty,  they  are  holding 
their  own  better  than  the  deer,  protected,  as 
the  latter  are,  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  If 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  game  of  the 
country  is  extinct  it  will  be  pretty  safe  to 
venture  that  the  cougar  will  be  the  last 
species  to  succumb. 
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GAME  REFUGES. 

IT  IS  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Federal 
government  will  meet  with  the  hearty  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  all  the  States  and 
counties  in  the  Union  in  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish places  of  refuge  for  wild  game,  wherein 
the  latter  may  be  permitted  to  breed  and  in- 
crease without  molestation. 

The  need  of  such  sanctuaries  grows  more 
imperative  every  day,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fast  awakening  to  that  fact.  While 
it  is  lamentably  true  that  here  and  there  an 
apathetic  community  lies  sluggishly  yawning 
at  its  self-despoliation  of  a  very  valuable  as- 
set, it  may  be  logically  assumed  that  the  de- 
gree of  game  protection  obtained  in  any  sec- 
tion is  the  actual  measure  of  that  section's 
intelligence  and  thrift. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  judgment  of  local  sportsmen 
supplement  that  of  the  Federal  authorities 
in  arriving  at  the  selection  of  the  best  tracts 
,  for  sanctuary  purposes.  Left  to  themselves 
in  such  matters  Uncle  Sam's  representatives 
have  for  various  reasons,  explicable  and 
otherwise,  failed  in  the  past  to  display  the 
acumen  that  should  logically  invest  them. 
Without  entering  into  any  further  discussion 
of  the  whys  and  wherefores  we  insistently 
urge  that  each  State  and  county  canvass  its 


own  natural  resources  and  make  recommen- 
dation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
such  tracts  as  are  the  most  likely  to  subserve 
the  purpose  intended. 

Another  point  of  equal  importance  is  that 
the  States  in  which  such  refuges  are  estab- 
lished should  have  full  jurisdiction  over  the 
tracts  so  segregated.  There  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  laws  of  each  State  a  clause 
perpetually  closing  the  season  on  all  game 
within  the  bounds  of  such  refuges.  The  Fed- 
eral authorities  have  so  far  not  signally  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  protection  of 
game  even  in  the  prominent  national  parks 
and  besides,  States  are,  not  unnaturally,  loth 
to  delegate  their  authority  to  those  who  can 
not  or  will  not  improve  the  investment. 

The  sanctuary  system  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  our  game 
supply,  and  we  predict  that  every  advanced 
community  will  confirm  this  in  the  near  fu- 
ture by  indorsing  it  and  co-operating  with 
the  general  government  in  the  establishment 
of  refuges  and  the  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  laws  that  make  them  sanctuaries. 

TAKE  IT  IP  HIGHER. 

IF  IT  be  true  that  errors,  when  once  proven 
such,  are  the  surest  stepping  stones  to 
Truth,  then  to  his  honor  Judge  De  Haven  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  is  due  the 
thanks  of  every  American  sportsman. 

For  the  learned  gentleman  has  indubitably 
supplied  a  stepping  stone  of  this  kind  in  his 
recent  decision  that  the  State  courts  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  game  which  curi- 
ously enough  has  been  declared  by  the  high- 
est American  tribunal,  the  United  State's 
Supreme  Court,  to  be  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists.  It  is 
hard  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  obtain  between  Judge  De  Haven  and 
his  official  superiors  in  this  connection.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  amounts  to  any- 
thing, who  but  the  people  of  the  State, 
through  their  established  courts,  have  juris- 
diction over  this,  their  own  property?  The 
Federal  government  concededly  has  none, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Federal  game 
law.  Is  the  irresponsible  Indian  then,  the 
sole  arbiter  of  his  own  shortcomings,  or  has 
the  power  been  delegated  to  every  grafting 
political  parasite  who  has  erupted  to  the 
prominence  and  distinction  of  reservation 
agent? 
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Under  this  opinion  there  can  be  no  legal 
restriction  of  the  slaughter  of  game  on  any 
United  States  government  reservation  by 
either  white,  red,  yellow,  black  or  brown 
game  hogs,  because  there  can  be  no  legal 
prosecution  of  the  parties  to  such  slaughter. 
This  does  not  accord  very  well  with  the  an- 
nounced policy  and  intention  of  Federal  au- 
thorities in  the  matter  of  establishing  game 
sanctuary  reservations  in  many  States.  How 
will  sanctuary  be  preserved  in  such  cases  if 
Judge  De  Haven's  opinion  is  sustained?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  will  not  let  the  matter  rest  at 
this  first  rebuff.  There  are  higher  tribunals 
and  we  need  their  views  in  the  matter.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  the  street,  "  it 
don't  pay  to  get  cold  feet  at  any  stage  of  the 
game."  The  possibility  that  the  higher 
courts  may  reverse  Judge  De  Haven's  opin- 
ion is  worth  trying  for.  Let  an  appeal  be 
made  at  once.  There  is  a  vital  principle 
concerned,  and  we  want  the  real  law  in  the 
case. 

A  MINICIPAL  REPROACH. 

IF  THERE  is  one  avocation  which  more 
than  any  other  marks  the  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  sportsmen  and  "  sports "  it  is 
that  degraded  and  brutalizing  "  recreation  " 
— God  save  the  word! — known  as  inclosed 
coursing. 

What  is  that  foul  quantity  in  human  nature 
which  incites  animals  created  in  God's  own 
image  to  lend  themselves  to  such  practices 
of  unspeakable  bestiality  as  are  daily  exer- 
cised at  Ingleside!  This  is  supposed  to  be 
an  age  of  enlightenment  and  refinement — a 
sort  of  midway  station  between  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  dark  Past  and  the  millenium  of 
the  radiant  Future — and  yet  if  there  be  a 
man  or  woman  on  earth  to-day  to  whose 
cheeks  would  not  rise  the  flush  of  shame  and 
horror  at  view  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
at  these  unholy  orgies  of  cruelty  and  deprav- 
ity we  are  sorry  for  them. 

Just  why  the  authorities  have  counte- 
nanced and  continue  to  countenance  such  an 
evil  in  our  midst  is  one  of  the  things  inex- 
plicable to  any  normally  minded  man.  The 
whole  business  is  simply  a  gambling  propo- 
sition of  the  most  vicious  type  and  vitiating 
character.  It  is  devoid  of  any  pretensions  to 
sport  and  has  nothing  in  its  sodden  brutality 
to  recommend  it  to  any  save  the  lowest  and 
most   degraded   types   of   humanity.     As   an 


exhibition  of  insensate  cruelty  it  is  without 
a  parallel,  the  conscienceless  slaughter  of  the 
tortured  rabbits  being  regarded  as  merely  an 
incident  to  the  vile  ends  of  the  petty  gam- 
blers who  patronize  and  conduct  these  shame- 
ful affairs.  Let  no  one  dare  to  insult  the  in- 
telligence of  sportsmen  by  comparing  this 
loathsome  betting  on  murder  to  the  clean 
and  fair  sport  of  coursing  in  the  open.  In 
open  coursing  the  hare  has  more  than  an 
even  chance'  for  his  life,  but  in  this  indoor 
bestiality  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  one.  He 
is  released  to  be  killed  and  the  whole  per- 
verted "  interest  "  is  in  the  betting  how  cer- 
tainly this  can  be  done  by  dogs  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose. 

That  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  Hu- 
mane Societies  to  stop  this  disgusting  evil 
have  been  shamelessly  repulsed  by  our  local 
authorities  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  every 
San  Francisco  citizen.  Is  there  no  way  by 
which  these  official  connivers  at  our  shame 
may  be  compelled  to  do  their  sworn  duty? 
Or  is  the  pandering  to  a  few  sots  and  trulls 
of  more  vital  import  to  our  people  than  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  decent,  clean-thinking  humanity? 

A  REMARKABLE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

GLORY,  which  is  akin  to  if  not  synono- 
mous  with  fame,  is,  like  the  latter  quan- 
tity, sometimes  attained  at  a  single  effort. 
Such  has  been  the  remarkable  achievement 
of  one  P.  M.  Essig  and  his  brace-mate  L.  W. 
Blankenberger,  who  recently  cojointly  offi- 
ciated as  judges  in  the  United  States  Field 
Trial  Club's  fifteenth  annual  trials  at  Grand 
Junction,  Tenn.  Their  dropping  of  Pioneer 
entirely  from  the  Derby  Stake,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  Mohawk  over  Peach  Blossom  in  the 
All-Age,  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  field- 
trial  history  as  the  most  audacious  and  bril- 
liant display  of  probity  and  erudition  ever 
made  by  men  who  ostensibly  knew  a  field- 
trial  dog  from  a  rutabaga. 

We  do  not  concur  in  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  all  Eastern  contemporaries  and 
sportsmen  that  these  thrice  glorified  judges 
were  "off"  in  their  decisions;*  on  the  con- 
trary, we  fully  believe  that  they  were  prop- 
erly "  on  "  to  their  job,  and  that  they  got 
value  received  for  their  noble  work.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure:  they  have, 
achieved  fame  by  the  firkinful  and  have  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. 
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President. 
H.    T.    Payne,    San    Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Dr.   A.    M.    Barker,    San   Jose;   J.    H.    Schumacher, 
Los  Angeles,  J.   Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;   H.  A.  Green, 
Monterey;  J.   D.  Armstrong,  Paso  Robles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
E.  A.   Mocker,    131 6   Hayes  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee. 

C.  W.  HiBBARD,  San  Francisco:  H.  W.  Keller, 
Santa  Monica;  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  F.H.Mayer, 
San   Francisco;   VV.    W.    Richards,    San    Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 
W.  W.   Richards,  San  Francisco;  J.   Sub.  Johnson. 
Visalia;  A.   R.  Jones. 

Membership    Committee. 

5.  D.  Merk,  Paso  Robles;  W.  W.  Richards,  San 
Francisco;    E.   A.    Mocker,    San   Francisco. 

Local  and  County  Organization  Members. 
Name   and   Location  Secretary.         Address. 

Alturas — R.    A.    Laird,    Sec,    Alturas,    Cal. 

Angels — Walter  Tryon,   Sec,  Angels  Camp,  Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande — S.  Clevenger,  Sec,  Arroyo 
Grande,    Cal. 

Auburn  Fish  and  Game  Club — E.  A.  Francis,  Sec, 
Auburn,   Cal. 

Chico— •     •     •     •     Sec.     Chico. 

Cloverdale — C.   H.   Smith,   Sec,   Cloverdale,   Cal. 

Covalo — H.    W.    Schutler,    Sec,    Covalo. 

Deer   Creek — Jos.    Mitchell,    Sec,   Hot   Springs,   Cal. 

Fort   Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,    Fort   Bragg,    Cal. 

Fresno — H.   Palmer   Black,   Sec,   Fresno,   Cal. 

Grass  Valley — John  Mulroy,  Sec,  Grass  Valley, 
Cal. 

HoUister— Wm.  Higby,  Sec,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius   Janssen,   Sec,   Eureka,    Cal. 

Jackson — O.  H.  Relchling,  Sec,  Jackson,  Cal. 

Kelseyville— Chas.   H.    Pugh,   Sec,   Kelseyville,   Cal 

Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings  County — S.   S.   Mullin,   Sec,   Hanford,  Cal. 

Lakeport — B.    F.    McTntyre,    Sec,    Lakeport. 

Laytonville — ^J.   G.  Dill,  Sec,  Laytonville,  Cal. 

Lompoc  Game  &  Fish  Protective  Ass'n— W.  R.  Smith, 
Sec'y>  Lompoc. 

Los  Angeles — L.   Herzog,   Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madera — Joe'  Barcroft,    Sec,    Madera,   Cal. 

Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,   Sec,   Marysville,   Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City,   Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Few,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Napa — W.    West,    Sec,    Napa,    Cal. 
.    Nevada   City — Fred   C.    Brown,   Nevada  City,   Cal. 

Oroville — G.   T.   Graham,   Sec,   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.   Witman,   Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 


Pescadero — C.   J.   Coburn,   Sec,   Pescadero,   Cal. 

Petaluma — Jos.    Steiger,    Sec,    Petaluma,    Cal. 

Porterville — G.   R.   Lumley,   Sec,   Porterville,   CaL 

Quincy — T.   F.   Spooner,   Sec,  Quincy,   Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Redding— Dr.  B.   F.  Belt,  Sec,   Redding,  Cal. 

Kedlands— *     •     *     *     •     See,   Redlands,   Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe  Shields,   Sec,   Riverside,   Cal. 

Round   Valley— H.   W.    Schutler,    Sec,    Covalo,    Cal. 

San  Andreas — Will.  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  Andreas, 
Cal. 

San    Rafael — Mr.    Robertson,    Sec,    San   Rafael. 

Santa  Ana— J.  W.  Carlyle,  Sec  ,  Santa  Ana,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara — E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Bernar- 
dino,   Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.   Miller,   Sec,   Santa  Cruz. 

San   Diego — A.   D.   Jordan,   Sec,   San   Diego,   Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.   Morris,   Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa Mullen,  Sec,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo — H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luis 
Obispo,    Cal. 

Salinas — J.  J.   Kelley,   Sec,   Salinas,   Cal. 

Sanger — H.    C.    Coblentz,    Sec,    Sanger,    Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.   A.    Sharp,    Sec,   Sisson,   Cal. 

Santa  Paula — Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Sonora — J.   A.   Van   Harlingen,   Sec,   Sonora,   Cal. 

Stockton — R.    L.    Quisenberry,    Sec,    Stockton,    Cal. 

Susanville — R.    M.    Rankin,    Sec,    Susanville,   Cal. 

Sutter  Creek — L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Sutter  Creek, 
Cal. 

Ukiah — Sam   D.    Paxton,    Sec,   Ukiah,   Cal. 

Ventura — M.    E.    V.    Bogart,   Sec,   Ventura,   Cal. 

Visalia — Thomas  A.    Chatten,    Sec,    V^isalia,   Cal. 

Watsonville — Ed   Winkle,    Sec,   Watsonville,    Cal. 

Willitts— Chester  Ware,   Sec,  Willitts,  Call. 

Woodland— W.    H.   Huston,   Sec,   Woodland,   Cal 

Yreka — F.    A.    Autenreith,    Sec,    Yreka,    Cal. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 


(Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy,  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.) 


OPEN    AND    CLOSE 

■WHITE— Open  Season. 

SEHSONS    IN    CflLIFORNm,  1903-1904. 

BLACK—CIose  Season. 

Quail.  Grouse,  Snipe,  Curle'W,  Ibis,  Plover. 

Doves,  Ducks, 

Pails, 

Deer  (male),        •        - .       • 

25  in  one  day. 

50  in  one  day. 

-     20  in  one  day. 

3  in  one  season. 
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03 
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_>3 

CO 

3 
be 
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CD 
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53 

03 
CO 
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0 

t-i 

a> 

.Q 

<-■ 
C 

> 
0 

c-i 
<I> 

B 

CD 
0 

CD 

Q 

DEER, 

^__bHBHHI^ 

■■ 

DOVES, 

!■■■■ 

MOVJ*TXlft    QUAIL,    GROUSE,    SAGE    HEM, 

!■■■■■■■_ 

VACLEV     QUAIL,    DUCKS,     IBIS, 
PLOVER,    RAIL, 

CURCCW, 

iHBBBBn 

II 

TREE    SQUIRRELS, 

"■■■■■■ 

XROUX, 

UB 

BB 

SXEELHEAD    XROUX, 

■■ 

S^^H 

^BTo 

SALMON    (Above  tide-water  close  season  ex 

tends  to  Nov.  15), 

Hio 

LOBSXER    or    CRA^VFISH     (Not  less  thao  9!^  in,  long), 

BBBB 

11 

BLACK    BASS, 

■■■■■■ 

SHRIMP, 

^■■■a 

CRAB    (No  Crab  taken  less  than  6  in   across  the  back), 

■■ 

N.  B. — In  some  counties  the  OPEN  seasons  are 
shorter 

Write  to  County  ClerK  or  District  Attorney. 


Fine  for  violafion  Game  Laws,  $25  to  $500,  and  imprisonment. 
Fine  for  violation  Fish  Laws,  $20  to  $500,  and  impruonment. 
Smallest  fine  for  using  explosives  to  take  any  fish,  $250,  and  imprisonment 


WHAT  IS   ALWAYS   UNLAWFUL 

To  Buy,  Sell,  Offer   for  Sale,  barter  or  Trade,   at    any  time,  any  Quail, 
PHEASANT,  Grouse,  Sage  hen,  ibis,  plover,  or  any  deer  meat  or  deer  Skins. 


To  have  in  possession  doe  or  fawn  skins. 
To  take  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk  or  antelope. 
To  take  or  kill  pheasants,  or  Bob-White  quail. 
To  run  deer  with  dogs  during  the  close  season. 
To  shoot  half-hour  before  sunrise,  or  half-hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  writien  authority  from  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners. 
To  take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game  birds. 

To  ship  game  in  concealed  packages,  or  without  your  name  and  address. 
To  buy  or  sell  trout  less  than  one-half  pound  in  weight. 
To  take,  at  any  time,  sturgeon,  or  female  crabs. 
To  take  abaloues  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  circumference. 
To  take  trout  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To  take  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less  than  seven  and  one-half  inch  mesh. 
To  use  a  set  net. 

To  take  fish,  in  any  manner,  within  fifty  feet  of  a  fishway. 
To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  baas  less  than  three  pounds  in  weight. 
To   shoot  meadow   larks. 
To  shoot  on  enclosed  land  without  permission. 
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COUNTY   ORDINANCES. 


Y  LEGISLATIVE  enactment  the 
various  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have,  in  their  respective  counties, 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  provide, 
by  ordinances  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  and  may  shorten  (but 
not  extend)  the  open  season  for  the  taking 
and  killing  of  fish  and  game  within  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  general  State  law. 


The  ordinances  as  published  below  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  correct;  changes  are, 
however,  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
necessitated  by  new  conditions,  and  we  will 
make  such  corrections  when  they  eventuate. 
If  in  any  doubt,  please  address  this  office,  and 
information  will  be  gladly  given.  Where 
counties  are  not  enumerated  in  the  following 
list,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  departure 
from  the  general  State  law  has  been  adopted. 


El  Dorado. — Male  deer,  September  1  to  November 
1  ;  tree  squirrel,  August  1  to  October  1 ;  trout  in 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Loon  Lake,  June  1  to  November  1. 
'Fresno. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1;  quail, 
November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1. 

Humboldt. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  striped 
bass,  closed  until  January  1,  1905  ;  barnacle  or  black 
brant,  October  1  to  March  1 ;  Wilson  or  jack  snipe, 
September  1  to  February  15;  English  or  Mongolian 
pheasant  and  wild  turkey,  closed  until  January  1, 
1906;  ducks,  limit  of  25  per  day;  black  sea  brant, 
limit  of  8  per  day  ;  miscellaneous  bag  of  game  birds, 
not  to  exceed  40  in  number  per  day's  shoot. 

Kern. — No  game  to  be  shipped  out  of  county. 

Kings.^ — Doves,  September  1  to  February  15 ; 
quail,  November  1  to  February  15  ;  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1  ;  black  bass  closed  for  two  years ; 
limit  on  ducks,  25  per  day. 

Lake. — Male  deer,  July  15  to    September  15. 

Los  Angeles. — Doves,  August  i  to  September  i ; 
male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15;  trout,  May  i  to 
August  I. 

Madera — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  valley 
quail,  November  1  to  February  1  ;  male  deer,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1 ;  ducks,  limit  25  per  day  ; 
duck  selling  prohibited  ;  trout  limit  10  pounds  per 
day,  size  limit,  6  inches ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two 
years. 

Marin. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15 ; 
doves,  August  1  to  February  15  ;  quail,  October  15 
to  January  15  ;  tree  squirrels,  July  1  to  February 
1.  Shooting  on  county  roads  prohibited.  Killing 
of  larks  and  other  song  birds  prohibited. 

Mendocine. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Merced. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  15. 

Monterey. — Deer,  July  15  to  October  1.  No 
hounds.     Sea  gulls  and  blue  cranes  prohibited. 


Napa. — Deer,  July   15  to  September  15. 

Orange. — Doves.   August   1   to  Februjiry   15. 

Riverside. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  September  15; 
trout,   i\Iay   i   to  July  i. 

San  Benito. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 

San  Bernardino. — Trout,  June  1  to  November  1 ; 
tree  squirrels,  limit  5  in  one  day ;  doves.  August  1  to 
October  1 ;  wild  duck,  trout  or  dove  seJling  prohibited. 

San  Mateo. — Cottontail  and  bush  rabbit,  July  1  to 
February  1 ;  rail,  October  15  to  November  16.  Rail 
hunting  with  boats  one  hour  before  or  after  high 
tide  prohibited.  Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1 ; 
trout,  limit  100  per  day  ;  tree  or  pine  squirrels,  pro- 
hibited.    Song  birds  protected  perpetually. 

Santa  Barbara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September 
15. 

Santa  Clara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Santa  Cruz. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 
All  wild  birds  (other  than  those  recognized  as  game 
tirds  in  general  law),  except  hawks,  owls,  bluejays, 
shrikes,  English  sparrows  and  house-finches,  are 
perpetually  protected,  as  are  likewise  all  species  of 
tree  squirrels.  Black  bass  cannot  be  caught  beforp 
January  1,  1907.     Trout  limit  in  one  day,  100. 

Siskiyou.— Deer,  August  15  to  October  15. 

Sonoma. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  1. 

Trinity — Male  deer,   September  15  to  October  30. 

Tulare. — Trout  limit,  10  pounds  per  day,  6-inch 
fish  ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two  years ;  road-runner 
killing  prohibited. 

Tuolumne. — Mountain  quail,  south  of  ranges  13, 
14,  15  and  16  east,  township  3  north,  and  west  of 
townships  1  and  2,  north,  and  township  1  south  range 
7  east,  October  15  to  February  15. 

Ventura. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 :  maU 
deer,  August  15  to  October  1. 

Yolo. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  1 ;  quail,  No- 
vember 1  to  January  1  ;  deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 
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Close  Seasons  for  Game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Date  of  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  open  season  are  given ;  to  find  open  season,  reverse  dates.) 


Mftine 

New  Uampabire. 

Vermont 

Hachusetta... 
Rhode  laland.... 

Conaoctk-ut 

""      rVork' 

Long  Island 

New  Jersey ". 

Ponoajlvania — 

rX-luw;.re 

Mnrylund  ' 

Dial.  Cotuu^ia.. 

Virginia , 

Wi'st  Virjnnia,., 

Kontuoky  

Ohio 

Micliignn 

Imliftt.a. 

IllHiois 


Dec.IS-Oct  I' .. 

At  all  titnea' 

No*.  I-Oct.23  .,. 
To  Nov.  1.  1W3.. 
To  Feb.  1. 1905-.^ 
To  Juno  I.  1911.. 
Nov.  10-Sept.  1  .. 
RxL-'pt4day3Nov. 
To  April  U,  1005 
Dec.l-Nov.  1 


Doc.  I-0ct.l5" 
At  ftll  times... 
At  all  times.  ^ 


JftD.l-Sept.  IS. 


Alall  timee.-. 
bec.l-Nov.  i.. 


At  all  tiraca 


Mar.  I-Oct.l ... 
Jan.l-Oet.I5— 
Dec.  l-Oct.l  ... 
D«c.  I-Sept.I6.. 
Jan.I-Nov.  1.,. 
Jan.  l-Nov.  10., 
Dcc.l6-Oct.I5  . 


Local  Ia^s  . . . 
Jjvn.  I-3ept.l*. 
Jan.  l-Oct-l.- 
Dec.  l&-Oct.  IS 
Mar.  l-Scpt.  1  ... 
Dec.  10-Nov.  10.. 
Dcc.l-Nov.  8',. 

Al  all  limes 

Tol9l3 

Dec.  l-Nov.ll  '. 
Dec.I-Nov.  11.. 
At  all  limes.... 
Jan.I-Oct.l..- 


Apr.I-Septl  .. 
Apr.l-Oct.l  ... 
May  1-Sept.l  .. 
Mar.  1-Oct.l  ... 
Jan.  l-tJct.  15... 
Jan.l-Oct.l..-. 
Dec.  Ift-Sept.  16. 
Jan.l-Nov.l... 
Jan.l-Nov.  10.. 
Doc.  16-Nov.  I.. 
J.in.I-Nov.15., 
Dih;.25-Nov.  I.. 
Feb.l-Nov.  1... 


Jan.  1-Sept.  15., 
Feb.  1-Junel.t.. 
Sept.  2- Aug.  t  .. 
Dec.  I-Oct.  15  .. 
Jan.l-Aug.l", 
Jan.l-Julyl... 
Mayl-Sept.l... 


Jan.l-Sept.  15.. 

'rNs.'."a-'Nov.i6" 


Mayl-^pt.  I... 


Jan.  1-Scpt.  1  . 


Nibra.ika , 

South  Dakota. 
'     th  Dakota. 


Nov.lU-Ang.lS. 
Dec.  15-Nov.  Vi.. 
Dec.l-Nov.  10... 
DeC.I-Sept.  1 
Nov.l5-Scpt.l5  . 
Oft.l-Sept  15.  . 


Atull  times 

bec.lS-Nov.  13. 

At  all  times 

Nov.  I -Sept.  I  .. 
Nov.  15-Sepl.  13 
To  1907 


At  all  times 

At  nil  times 

ToSept.  15.1012' 


To  Mar.  13. 1008, 
Nov.l6-AuK,  15  . 
To  Jan. 1,  1911... 
To  Jan. 1,  1911... 

At  all  times 

Nov.  I5-Sept.  15 
To  1907 


At  all  times 

Dec.l5-Scpt.l5. 
Jan.l-Sept.  1... 
Dec. 1-Oct.l'  .. 
Dec.  IG-Oet.  18  . 
Dec.  1-Oct.l  ... 
Dec.  1-Nov.  1„. 
Jan.  I-Nov.  I ... 
Jan.l-Nov.  10.. 
Dec.16.Oct.l5  . 
JftO.l-Nov.15.. 
Dec.25-Nov,  I.., 
Mar.  I5-Nov.l  ., 
Feb.l-Nov.l"., 
Dec.20-Nov.  l.„ 
Jan.  l-Nov.l5.., 
Dec.2-Nov.  10... 
Dec.I-Oct.20",, 
Jan.I-Nov.  10.,. 
Dec.20-Nov.10., 
To  Sept.  1.  1905.. 
Dec.  la-Uct.  15  .. 
Jan.l-Nov.  1 .... 
Jan.l-Nov.  1 ,... 
Jan.  I-Nov.  15"  , 

Dec.  1-Nov.  t 

Jan.l-Sept,  1.... 
ToSept. I.  1905.. 
Al  all  times.:... 

At  .-lit  limei 

To  Oct.  I.  19-'0". 


Dec.I-Sept.IS.. 
Duc.15-Sept.13. 
Jan.l-Sept.  1... 
Doc.I-Oct.I  ... 
Dec.l6-Oct.l5  , 
Dec.  1-Oct.l  ... 
Deo.l-Scpt.l«.. 
Jan.l-Nov.l... 
Jan.l-Nov.  10.. 
Dec.  16-0c».  15  . 
Jan.  I-Nov.15., 
Dec.25-Nov.  1.. 
Dec.2iJ-Nov.  1.. 
Feb.  1-Nov.  I". 
Dec.  15-Oct.  15  . 
Jan.  1-Nov.  15.. 
To  Nov.  10.  IWU 
Dec.l-Oct.20". 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10.. 

To  1907 

Dec.  I-Sept.l.-. 
Dec.  15-Oct.  15  . 

Jvi.  1-Nov.  I 

Jan.  1-Nov.  I 

Oct.I-Aug.l5,. 
Dec. 1-Oct.l  ,... 
Jan.l-Sept.  1... 
Oct.  15- Sept.  1.. 
Dec.  l-AuK.15... 
Oct.  I5-July  16.. 
Oct.2I-Sept.l... 


Mar.  IS-Sept  1  . 

DecVlJ-Oct'is" 

To  Nov/lbriVoV 

To  1910 

Jan.  1-Nov.  10.. 

To  1907 

Dec.  1-Sept.  1  '  . 
Nov.  1-Sept.  I  ,. 
Dec.l-Sept.l... 

Jan.  1-Nov.  I 

Oct.l-Aug.l5" 
Dec.  1-Oct.l  .... 
Jan.l-Sept.l... 
Oct.lS-Scpt.l.. 
Dac.l-Aug.1G.. 
Dec.l-Sopt.l..., 
Oct.21-Scpt.l... 


Dec.25-Nov.  I. 
Dec.  26-Nov.  1 . 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1" 
Dec.  15-Oct.  15 
Feb.I-Sepl.l.. 
Dec.2-NoY.  10. 

To  1910 

At  all  times 

To  lOOB 


North  Carolina' 
South  Carolina. 

r.coriria'., 

Floriiia 

Alab:una* '  

MiBsi§JiippI 

Tennes-sce 

Arkansas 

Louisiana...... 

Tf-tax 

OkUbomn 

New  Mexico  .- 
Aniooa     


JaTi.I-Oct.l  ... 
Feb.l-iiept.l'.. 
Jan.l-Sept.l... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  I... 
Jail.  1-Sept.  I... 
M.ir.I-Sept.  15. 
Det.l.VOct.l  .. 
Fi-b,  1-Sepl.  1'-. 
Apr.  1-Nov.  1... 
.l..n.l-Nov.l  ... 

.\t  all  times 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1  ... 
Nov.  1-Sept,  15. 


Feb.2-July  1.. 
>Iar.  1-Juno  1 . 


To  Jn>y  1,1901*. 
At  all  times.... 
To  Mar.  7, 1005. 
To  Jan.  1,1906.. 


Apr.l-Nov.l... 


Mar.lS-NoT.l  . 
Apr.  1-Nov.  1... 
Mar.  I.VNov.l  . 
Mar.  I-Nov.l  .. 
Mar.2-Nov.  15  . 
May  1-Uct.  1  .. 
Mar.  I-Nov.  1  .. 
Feb.  15- Nov.  I'. 
Apr.l-Nov.  1... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1... 
Feb.  l-0ct,15  .. 
Mar.  l-Oct.r... 
Mor.l-Oct.15-. 


Mar.2-Nov.  15. 
Mar.i-Noi-.'Jl"! 


Mar.l.NoT.  I., 


At  all  tiroes... 
Jan.I-Oct.I... 
Uar.l-Oct.  15. 


Dec.  1-Oct.  31  . 
Mar.  1-Nov.  I . 
Feb,  1-Nov.  1,. 
Jan.l-Sept.I.. 
JaD.l-Ocl.l... 


Mar.  15-Nov.  1 . 
Apr.l-Nov.l... 
Mar.  15-Nov.  I . 
Mar.  1-Nov.  1 .. 
Mar,2-Nov.  15. 
May  1-Oct.l  ... 
Mar.  I.Nov.  1  .. 
Mayl-Sept.l... 
Apr.  1-Nov.  I... 
Feb,  I-Nov.  1... 
Jan.  1-Sept.  I... 
Jao.  1-Oct.  I  ... 
Nov.  1-Sept  15. 


C.ilifomia 


Utah 

M.iho 

Wa.hington.. 

OrcK-'n' 

Ala-'ka 


Nov.l-July  15  . 
Nov.  l.'.-Si-pt.  15 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1  .. 
Jan.  l-Sepl.  1  .. 
Dec.  13-Sei>t.  15.. 
Nov.  1-Jufy  12 
Dec.IO-Sept.l. 


At  all  times 

Atallfimoa 

At  all  times 

Jan.  I-S.'pll.... 
Nov.  1-Scpt.  15. 
ToSepl.  IS.IWM, 


At  all  times  "  .. 


At  alltimes 

Nov.  1-Sept.  15  . 
Nov.  1-July  151 
Nov.  1-S<pt.  t ' . 


At  all  times.... 
Nov.  15-Sept.l5 

At  alltimes 

Jan.  I -Sept  1 

Nov.l-Sept.I5 
Nov.l-July  15' 


Feb:  15-Oct.  15' 
Mar.  I-Sept.15  . 
At  all  limes'... 
Dec.l-Nov.  I... 
Jan.l-Oct.l"  . 
Dec.  1-Oct.  I  ... 


Mar.  1-Sept.  IS  . 


Fcb.l5-Sept.  I.. 
War.  1-Sept.  15. 
Dec.  1-Aug.  15.. 
Dec.I-Aug.  15.. 
Jan.l-Sept.I... 
Decl-Oct.  1  ... 
Dec.  lO-Sept-l.- 


Mar.  1-Sept.  15. 
Dec.  1-Aug.  15.. 
Dec.  1-Aug.  15.. 
Jan.I-Scpt.l'.- 
Dec.l-Oct.  1 ... 


ToOct.l.lS05. 


Jlrili^-h  Columbia 
N.W -Territories' 

M.init.iba 

Onlario 

«"ebi-c .. 

New  Brunswick, 

N..vaScol>a 

NcwrouiKllanJ  .. 


DeclS-Sept.I.. 
Dec.  15-Nov.  1 . . 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15,. 
Nov.  16-Nov.  I  . 
J.in.  l-Scpl.  1'.. 
Dec.  I-Sept.l5.. 
To  Oct.  1,1005.. 


To  JaD.1,1919.. 


Jan.  I-Sent.l... 
Dec.  15-Nov.  1.. 
Dec.  15-Nov,  15. 
Nov.  IC-Ocl.  IK" 
Jan.  1-S<'pl.  I'., 
Dec.  1-Sept.  15'. 
Jan.l-Sept.  13" 
Fcb.l-Oct.21"' 


Jan.l-Sept  1 


Feb.  1-Ocl.  15  .. 
Mar.  I-Sept.  16  . 


Jan.  1-Sept.  I... 
Dec.  LV Sept.  15. 
Nov.  15-Sept.  15 
Dfc.l6-Sept,  15.. 
DeL.  15-Sept,  1'. 
To  May  9, 1905  . 
Doc.l-Oct.l'  .. 
Jan.  12-Sept.  IS. 


Jan.I-Sopt,  1.... 
Dec.  I.i-bept.  I5-, 
Nov.  13-Sept.  15 
To  Sept.  15, 1005 


Dec.  1-Nov,  1., 


Protected  ix  a.  few  States  oxly. 


Maine 

New  I f ^luivhire. 
Venuiiiit 


M.V- 


ll'llU 


»119.. 


Rlonk-  Man<l 

Ccnnr.'iiciit 

New  York 

Lou;;  Inland ; 

New  J.-rsey  ... 
Penn*ylviinia.. 

Delaware 

Maryl.nnJ' 

Dist.  Columbia 

We.-t  Virginia... 
Kentucky  . 

Ohio 

Michigan  . 


Illinois 

Wisconsin  .... 

Minnesota 

lowii 

Kan.-kM 

NebrA.-ka 

Souih  D.ikota  . 
North  Diikota. 

Mont-vna  .... 

Wvoin.iig... 
Co'lor.i.lo.'... 


Fk.i 


.\liil>titti,'i.... 
Ml^viv-q.pi.., 
TenneMeo.-., 
ArknnMs.,.., 
Loui'ijna-... 

Teva* 

OkUlioma..., 
New  Mexico. 
Ariioii.i   .... 


Uiah , 

Idaho 

W.i-hing'on-- 
Oreffon , 


Briii^hColumbia 
N.W. Terr  itoricb' 

Manitob.t 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

New  found  1. 1  iid  .. 


At  alltimes... 
At  all  times... 
At  ;ill  times... 
At  all  times. .. 
At  .ill  times... 
At  , ill  limes... 
At  at!  timcM... 
'At  all  times... 
At  all  times... 


At  alltimes 

Dec.  25-Am«.  15. 
At  .ill  limes..  . 
At  all  times.... 

At  all  limes 

Feb,  1-Aug.  1... 
Atall  limes.... 
At  all  times.,.. 

Al  all  limoB 

Di-C.I-Auti.l... 
Al  nil  limes.... 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1.. 
At  alltimes..^, 
Jan.l-AuK.  1... 
Sept,  t5-Aug,  1  . 
Oct.3l-Apr.  15. 


ToMar.23.I9Il., 
To  Sept.  1,5, 1005, 
Nov,aO-Oct.  1  ... 
To  Feb.  IJ,  1905.. 
To  Oct.  1.1903... 
To  June  1,1906.. 

To  1905 

Jnn.l-Nov.I'... 
Jiin.l-Nov.lO... 
Dec,16-Oct.-I5-. 

Dec  23- Nov.  1... 

Loral  laws 


May  1-Aug.  1... 
Feb.  1-Aug.  I'.. 
Jan.l-Sept.I', 
M.ir.l-July  15.. 


May  1-Aug.  I... 
Dec.  15-Si-pt.l5i 
Jan.l-Sopt.l... 
Mar.l-July  15., 


Apr.l-Sept.l... 
May  1-Sepl.l... 
Jan.  1-July  1  --- 
Jan.l-JulylS*. 
Jar.l-July  15*. 

M.iy  l-Aug.  15,. 
Apr.l-Sepl.I... 
Jan.l-July20. 


May  1-Aug.l... 
M.iy  ]-Scpt.  1... 
Jan.l-Julv  1... 
Jau.  1-Sept.  1... 


May  1-Aug.  15. 
Apr.  1-Si-pt.l.. 
Jan.l-Jury20., 
July  I-Mar.l.. 


To  Nov.  10,1004., 

To  lOlO 

At  alt  times '. 

ToVJdH , 

To  Sept.  1. 1005 1. 
Al  all  times 


bec.'2-Nov.Vo''' 
Dec.  1-Oct.  I'J .. 


Jan.  l-Nov.  1 ... 
To  Feb.  :3. 1907. 
At  alltimes 


.A.t  all  times.... 
Atiill  times.... 
Sept.l-Aus-I  -- 


ToSept  I,  IMS. 
At  nil  times..:. 
ToSipt. 1,1900. 
At  all  limen 


Mayl-Sept.l... 
Dec.l-Sepl.  I... 
Nov.:-fSetit,  I'.. 
Apr.  13-Sept.  1.. 
•Ian. 1-Aug.  I... 
Se|it.l5-.)uIylS. 
Oct. 31- Apr,  15. 
May  15-Scpt.  1 . 


Mayl-Sept.l.. 
Dec.I-Sept.l.. 
Nov.  l-SepM  . 
Apr.  13-Sept.  1. 


Dec,  1-Sept,  15.. 
Dec,  I5-Sept.  15. 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1  — 
Dec.  1-Oct.l.... 
Dec.lfl-Ott.15.. 
Dec.  1-Oct.l.-.. 
Dec,  1-Sept.  16-. 
Jan.  l-Aug.  1... 
Jan.l-Oct.l'... 
Dec,  16-Oct.lV. 

DeV-Vs'-NovVi'" 
Jan.  l-July  1  ... 
Feb.l-Nov.l*.. 
Nov.a-July  15-. 
Feb,  1-June20.. 
Stpt.2-Aiig.  1  .. 
Di:c.l-Oct,20"  . 
Jan.l-Nov.  10". 
Dec.l-Aug.l... 
Dec.l-Sept.l... 
Nov.l-Sepl.l  .. 
Jan.  1-J  Illy  10.. 
Jan,  I-Aug.  1... 


Feb.  1-Aug-.  1.. 

iiari-JuVy'is'! 


Apr.  1-Sept.  1' . 
Mayl-Sept.l... 
Jan.l-July  1  ... 
Jan.  1-Sept,  l„, 
Dec.l-Sept.l.. 
Feb,  1-Sept.  I.. . 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1  ., 
Feb.  1-Sept.  I-. 
Jan.l-JuJy20". 


Apr.lS-Septl., 


Mayl-Sept.l... 
Apr.  IS-Si-pl.  10' 


Dec.l-Sept.l*.. 
Feb.  l-Aug.  1',. 
Jan.l-Sept.I... 
M.ir.  1-Sept.  1'.. 
Apr.  1-Aug.  15'. 
Mayl-Sept.l... 
JaD,l-Sept.lfl.. 
Jan.l-Oct.l.... 
Mayl-Oct.l.... 
W.-iy  1-Sept.l... 
Apr.l5-0ct.l'.. 
Apr.IO-Nov.l.. 
Apr.l-Scpt.I... 
Apr.I-Oct.l5,.. 
Apr.l-Oct.  1  ... 
Apr.  1-Aiip.l5-- 
Dec.  16-Sept.l*. 
Dt-cl-Ocl,!"  .. 
Apr.  15- Sept.  1" 
Apr.  15-Sept.  I-. 
Jan.l-Sept,  1'". 
Dec.  l-S^'pt.  I... 
Apr. 13-Sept. 1., 
Apr.l-Oct.l  ... 
Apr,2.VSept.l.. 
Apr.IC-Sept.l.. 
May  I-Ri'pt.l... 
M.iy  1-S.|it.  I... 
Jan.l-Sept.l... 
May  l-Si'pt.l... 
.\pr.l6-Stpt.  10' 


Jan. 1-Sept.l".. 


Mayl-Sept.l... 
Jan.l-Sept.  16.. 
Jan.l-Oct.l.... 
M.iy  1-Oct.l  ... 
M.iy  1-Sept,  1... 
Apr.l5-0it,l  .. 
Apr.lO-Nov.I.. 
Apr.  1-Sept,  !'•  . 
Apr.  I-Oct.  15  .- 
Apr.l-Oct.l".. 
Apr.  1-Aug.  15" 
Decie-Sept.l*. 
Dec.l-Oct.l'  '.- 
Apr.  13-Scpt.  1" 
Apr.l5-Scpt.l.. 
May  1-Sept.  1"" 
Dec.l-Sept.  I-.- 
Apr-lS-Sept.  1" 

AVr.*25-Sept!l" 
Apr.ie-S'pt.l.. 
Mayl-Sept.l"  . 
Mayl-Sept.l"  . 
Jan.I-Scpt.I..- 
Mayl-Si-pt,I"  - 
Apr,  10-Sept-IO' 


Colorado' 

W.-^liiugton... 

Alaska 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia... 
Newfoundland 


Atall  times 

Jan.l-Sept.l'  .. 
Dec.ie-Sept.l,. 
Feb.l-Nov.  I... 

At  all  times 

Jau.l2-Sept.  IS. 


Nebra.'«ka 

Monl.nna 

Wyoming 

Color.idu . 

California '. 

Nevada  

Utah 

Id.iho 

W.ishinglon.. 


Decl-Oitl.... 
Dec.l3-Aug.  1.. 
Oct,l3-July  15. 
Oct.21-Sept.l.. 
Feb.  l,-..Sn.t.l., 
F.b.  ILi^Iul)  13. 
Decl-Aui;  15.. 
Dec.Uutv  15.. 
Jan.  1-Sept- 1'  .. 


M.ir.  13-Nov.  I., 
M,.r.  1-Aiig   1.. 

ji.M.  is-Aiig.  m 


Local  laws 

Apr.  I.Nov.  1.. 


M.ir.  I-AU2  1. 
M.ir.  1-S.pl,  15 
M.ir,  1-A.iy.  1. 
Alftllliim*... 
M,ir.  I-Jutvl.. 
Feb.  l-.Scpt.  1 . 
Jan,  l-Aiig.  1 . 


To  Feb.  8.  1904 
Jan"i-Dcc.*i.!.. 


." Oct.  I-An«.  1'.. 

ToJuly  1,1903 .'. 

-    •       ■    1904..  Jan.  I-Aug.  t. 


Apr.  15-Oct.  I., 


Mar.3-Nov,  15.. 
Apr.  iW)ct,'iI. 


Feb.l-S<pt.I*. 
Apr.  1-Ott.  1.. 


Jan  ]-S.-pt,  1, 
DiT,  1-S^|.t.l.. 
F.b.  l-Aii;;   33. 

X.IV.  l->V|.t.l'. 

Feb,I-i.|.t,I-. 


Apr.  15-0c(.  I., 


Apr.  15-Oct,  I " 
Apr.'.i^-pt-V'- 


Feb.  15-JriIyl. 
Nov.  2-Ju!v  15  . 
Dec  l-Auji  13. 
Julv  IJ-FeVl5. 

At  all  tune* 

At  .dl  time*.  .. 

At  ,dl  limits 

Feb   1-July  1... 


At  .ill  liiucs.-.. 
ToSept.  1.  1006. 

Al  all  times 

To  Mar.  11.  1907 
ToOet.iS.  1006' 
To  Oct.  1.1005'  ' 

ToVmY......... 


Mar.  1-Oct.  IS... 


Feb.  15-Oct.  15 
Mar.  l-S<-pt   15 


Dee    IC-Sept    1  . 
M^y  I-Sept.  16' 


M.ir  I-SepL  I-n. 
.M.ir  13-Feb,15" 
July  13-Feb.  15. 
M.ir   1-Se^t.  1.. 

Dec.'i6^Se"i.V.*l'. 
May  l-Scpt.  16. 


Mar.  l-Sept.  15. 
Todct,"l,'i005"-- 


Feb.  15-Oct  15 


Feb.  15-Oct.  15 . 
M.ir.  l-S<pt,  IS 
Mar.  I3^Feb.I5' 
Feb.  15--Sept  15.. 
M-»r.  I-Sept-  1. 
Mar-  I-S.pt.  I' 
Dec.  lO-Sii.l- 1. 
Feb.l-&pt.lC'.. 


Mar.IO-Sept  1'= 
Mar.  n-FeUlS" 
Feb.  13-Srpt,  15. 
Mar.  I-Sept,  1.. 
.Mar.  I-S-pl,  I'. 
Dec.  10-Si-pt.  I.- 
Feb. l-S,-pl.  16.. 


New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Virginia 

Souih  Dakota.. 

.Vebr.i^ka 

Wyoming 

Cnlorado 

Teunessec 

C.tlilornia... 

Nevada  

Hawaii 

Quel«« 


J.in,  1-Julv  20. 
M.^y  l.V-S..i.t.  I . 
At  all  limes.  ... 
May  l-Sipl  '  - 
Apr  Ki.SeptlO' 
Apr  15-Oct.  I-. 
Fill.  13-Oit.  15. 
Mar,  l-S.pt.  15. 
May  l-Sepl.  IC. 
I\l.,  I-S.|.t.l.,. 
Jaii,li;-Aus.21. 


.Ian,  1-Aug  I'.. 
Di-c  lC-Sept15. 
Feb.l-S»pt.I... 


May  5-Aiig-  23. 
Jan.  l-Aug,  I. 
Dec,  10-Sept.  15.. 
Ftb  1-Sept,  1... 
Dec.  2-S.pt.I.. 
M.ir.  I-Sept,  I'. 
Jan.l2-Aug  21 


Jan.  1-Aug.  1 
Dec.l6-Sept.l5.. 
Feb.l-Sept.I, 
Dec.3-Sepl.I. 
Mar.  t-Sept.  1 


Mar  I-Sept.  I..: 
May5-Aiig.2J.». 
Ji«n.I-S<pl.  I,... 
D11.  IG-Sept.  I... 
Mar,  1-Sept,  I'... 

Dec.  2-Srl)t.  1'. .. 

Mar,  1-Sepl,l".. 
J.in.l^-Aug,  31.. 


May  I-Sept.  15.. 
Doc  2-^'pi- 1'*  ■ 
>an.Yi-"AuV2V=' 


Ncbr.vka 

South  Daknia... 
North  Dakota.. 

Colorado ., 

Nevada  ........ 

Wafetiuigton. , . .'. 


Apr  lC-.Sept.  1. 
Mayl-Sept.  I... 
Jlayl-Sipt.  I... 
Apr.  10-Scpt.lO' 
Mar.  I-Sept.  IS, 
Mar.  I-SepL  I-. 


'Certain  local  exceptions.  Certain  species.  'Except  month  o>' July.  'Except  Mur.l5-Apr.21.  ^•ExccM  month  of  April.  'Sale.  'E.<i-ept  month  of  March.  'Upland  plover  only.  *.\liitudes 
jkbovs  7.000  feel,  May  1-Sept.  15.  "Except  unorgoniied  Territorie<.  In  which  the  a^.twiut  are  b«  follows.  Deer,  elk,  caribou,  mouniain  sheep,  mount. iin  g0.1l.  Apr.  I-July  IS  and  Oct  1-Dec.  I;  mu»k  ov  M.ir.2ft- 
Oct  15-  grousB,  prairie  eliicken,  Jan.l-Sept.l,  duck,  goose,  swan,  Jau,  Ij-Sept.l.  "  E.tcept  July  10-Oct.  I.         "AN"  Oct,  I -Nov.  10.  unle^i  permit  be  obfaim-d.         "Except  cert.iin  nite^iea,  M.ii  3-.Vpr  11 

"Caribou  protected  in  M.iine  to  Oct.  I3.1S0J.         "Moose  only.         "Ooose  only,         "^wmi    North  Dakota,  to  Sept.T.  lOii.i,  Nevada,  WiscoiiMn,  and  Wvoniing  at  all  time*.         "Canl-^u  only.         "I'lidi-r  th« 
old  law,  which  still  stands.  '"Excep'  Aug  I-Oct.l.  caribou  only;  moo>o  protected  10  Jan.  I.  1912.         "Except  Slur.  ll^Apr.2l.         '-  E.ncept  fr.nili  of  Canadian  P.iuiflc  R.  I^  bclwivn  Malta  wa  and  p..it  .Xrlhur, 

Nov.l«-Nov,l.         "  Except  crMt*d<juoil.  to  laoT,        "Exccptsora.         "Except  July,  Aug  .  and  Sept.         "Except  Oct.  1-Dec.  15.        "EicepiApnl  |ii-2j.         "Caribou  pioleclAl  in  Nova  Scoiia  to  Oil  I    IWwIj 


"Swan  obly, , 


"•Except  weotof  BIuo  Ridire, 


I.  I-Nov.  1.        "In  twenty  counties  lo  iLv.  l».  1906. 


"Except  wood  duck,  Mar.l-Aiig,l. 


*  U**  Im  vol  out  jri  n 
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AN    APPEAL    TO    WOMEX. 


The  Audubon  Societies,  through  their  or- 
gan, Bird-Lore,  make  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  women  of  America  to  abstain  from  using 
aigrettes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  herons  from 
which  these  aigrette  plumes  are  taken  are 
rapidly  approaching  extinction.  The  dealers' 
offer  of  $32  per  ounce  for  raw  plumes  tempts 
hunters  to  defy  the  law,  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  woman  does  not  abandon  the  use  of 
aigrettes  the  white  herons  throughout  the 
world  will  be  exterminated. 

Bird-Lore  publishes  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  by  William  Dutcher, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  leaflet  form  from 
the  National  Committee  of  Audubon  Socie- 
ties, 525  Manhattan  avenue.  New  York  City. 


AN    INFLUENTIAL    CLUB. 

The  columns  of  our  Los  Angeles  c  mtemporaries 
contain  announcements  of  the  organization  at  Santa 
Monica  of  a  new  gun  club  which  will,  in  point  of 
exclusiveness,  be  second  to  no  organization  in  this 
country.  The  work  of  organization  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Keller,  formerly  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  a  sportsman  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  a 
capitalist  of  prominence  in   Southern   California. 

The  membership  of  the  club  will  be  limited  to  fif- 
teen, and  probably  $20,000,000  in  private  wealth  will 
be  represented  therein.  Money,  however,  is  but  in- 
cidental to  membership  qualification;  thorough  and 
proved  sportsmanship  being  the  prime  requirement. 

Thus  far  ten  members  have  been  taken  into  the 
soon-to-be  incorporated  club.  They  are:  Joseph  Ban- 
ning and  Hancock  Banning  of  Catalina  Island  fame; 
L.  I.  Merrill,  an  .\rizona  capitalist;  W.  T.  Gillis  of 
Santa  Monica,  a  large  property  holder,  director  in 
the  Bank  of  Sa.it;i  Monica  and  connected  with  the 
Artesian  Company;  John  Cline  of  Los  Angeles,  col- 
lector of  customs  for  this  district;  William  Bailey,  a 
Los  Angeles  capitalist;  Charles  Winship,  capitalist  of 
Los  Angeles;  W.  H.  Keller  of  Santa  Monica;  Irving 
Ingraham,  a  prominent  moneyed  man  of  Los  Angeles; 
and  former   Police   Commissioner  Willard   H.    Stimson. 

The  club  has  already  expended  $25,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  283  acres  on  the  Anderson-Rose  ranch,  be- 
tween Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  and  will  very 
shortly  build  a  $10,000  clubhouse  on  their  preserve, 
beside  expending  some  $10,000  additional  in  improv- 
ing the  grounds,  which  are  said  even  under  present 
conditions  ti  l;c  the  choicest  du-'k  i;;oimdc  in  the  State. 


FLV-f.\STlXG  CLUB'S   ELECTION. 

.•\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Fly- 
Casting  Club,  held  February  2,  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  Mills  Building,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Colonel  Carlos  G.  Young;  first 
vice-president.  Colonel  George  C.  Edwards;  second 
vice-president,  Edward  Everett;  secretary-treasurer.  T. 
W.  Brotherton ;  executive  committee- — Walter  D. 
Mansfield,  T.  C.  Kierulff,  James  S.  Turner,  F.  H. 
Kced  and  Charles  Huyck. 

The  competition  at  Stow  Lake,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
(luring  the  forthcoming  season  will  be  governed  by 
l)ractically  the  same  conditicm.s  which  prevailed  last 
year. 


CHAPTERS    IN    A    WOODCOCK'S    HISTORY. 

By  Arthub  H.  Norton. 


F  SUCH  a  favorite  and  long- 
known  game  bird  as  the  Ameri- 
can Woodcock,  little  could  be 
written  that  would  prove  new  to 
its  literature:  Yet  as  the  corps 
of  sportsmen  is  ever  being  augmented  few 
facts  upon  the  bird's  habits  are  likely  to  be 
found  uninteresting.  The  nocturnal  night- 
song  of  the  woodcock  seems  to  have  been  so 
common  to  our  three  great  bird  biograph- 
ers, Wilson,  Nuttall  and  Audubon,  that  they 
gave  it  but  brief  attention  in  their  works; 
indeed,  Wilson  is  so  lacking  in  detail  that 
his  short  notice  of  it  seems  rather  mislead- 
ing. It  has,  however,  been  so  well  described 
by  several  later  writers  that  there  is  little 
need  to  resort  to  these  early  works. 

The  so-called  singing  and  its  prelude 
seems  to  be  generally  performed  from  some 
spot  near  its  permanent  summer  haunt,  to 
which  it  resorts  from  about  sunset  to  an  in- 
definite hour,  being  governed,  no  doubt,  by 
the  intensity  of  its  passion,  the  season  and 
the  weather. 

The  birds  observed  by  the  writer  have 
during  the  performance  occupied  irregularly 
several  positions  falling  within  the  space  of 
half  an  acre.  The  prelude  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  vocal  calls,  closely  resembling  the 
call  of  the  nighthawk.  An  indefinite  num- 
ber of  these  calls  are  delivered,  between 
which  are  low  sounds  which  are  likely  to  es- 
cape a  dull  ear. 

At  length  the  bird  rises,  flying  for  fifty 
or  more  yards  along  a  straight  and  slightly 
ascending  line,  rising  but  little  above  the 
height  of  the  surrounding  cover.  This  di- 
rect flight — which  I  shall  term  the  initial 
flight — completed,  it  swings  into  circles  and 
towers  to  a  considerable  height,  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  it  is  ably  attested. 

From  the  start  it  produces  the  rustling 
flight-sound   so  familiar  to  sportsmen,  un- 


broken at  first  but  near  the  time  that  it  be- 
gins circling  becoming  disunctly  separated 
into  periods  and  increasing  in  intensity. 
When,  as  it  would  seem,  the  limit  of  its 
towering  is  reached,  it  bursts  into  spasms  of 
rich  melody. 

These  sounds  seem  to  have  a  close  affinity 
to  the  flight-sounds,  but  are  greatly  acceler- 
ated in  intensity,  volume  and  musical  effect. 
This  act  finished,  the  bird  descends  with 
great  rapidity  nearly  straight  downward 
until,  at  about  the  height  of  the  first  circle,, 
it  describes  a  sharp  angle  and  reaches  its 
calling  place  by  a  gently  descending  course 
corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  initial  flight. 
There  the  entire  performance  is  repeated  and 
may  be  continued  until  a  late  hour. 

While  the  bird  furnishing  the  principal 
data  for  this  article  occupied  occasionally 
several  spots  within  a  small  radius,  it 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  preference  for  a 
spot  falling  within  a  circle  of  ten  feet.  The 
particular  locality  was  a  bushy  pasture  in 
Westbrook,  Me.  More  particularly  a  swampy 
piece  of  ground  filtering  its  surplus  water 
through  loamy  lowland  to  an  alder-grown 
brook.  This  swamp  afforded  a  dense  tangle 
of  brierless  shrubs  {Andromeda  spirea)  and 
others.  Sloping  up  from  this  a  hillside  af- 
forded growth  to  gray  birches,  a  few  white 
pine  saplings,  the  high  blackberry  and  other 
shrubby  plants.  Here  also  were  decaying 
stumps  and  bleaching  trunks  of  trees,  prob- 
ably white  pines,  showing  that  the  lot  had 
suffered  from  a  forest  fire  at  some  earlier 
time. 

The  curvature  of  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
adjoining  high  ground,  which  made  the 
swamp  a  basin,  gave  a  slope  exposure  facing 
the  south,  the  west  and  the  southwest. 

The  bird  appeared  to  abide  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  his  theatre  of  action  in  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  or  on  the  foot  of  the  hill 
close  at  hand.     The  spot  chosen  for  his  ser- 
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vice  was  a  dry  plot  on  the  border  of  the 
swamp,  with  clay  loam  soil,  a  few  stumps 
and  a  dead  juniper  bush.  The  ground  was 
clothed  with  short  grass  and  Potentilla 
canadensis.  On  the  northwest  were  more 
.bleaching  trunks,  thorns  and  shrubs.  The 
exposure  was  to  the  southwest. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hill  which  was  a 
small  one,  southeast  from  the  point  de- 
scribed, another  woodcock  had  a  station,  and 
out  across  the  swamp  to  the  south,  on  a  long 
ridge  similar  in  vegetable  character  to  our 
little  hill,  were  three  others,  five  in  all  within 
hearing  from  the  spot. 

Our  first  observations  were  made  May  17, 
1889,  from  dusk  to  an  hour  late  in  the  eve- 
ning. It  was  a  warm,  calm  evening,  free 
from  moonlight.  As  the  bird  ascended  Wc 
ran  near  the  place  and  sat  upon  the  ground, 
but  owing  to  the  darkness  were  unable  to 
see  anything  of  it,  except  for  an  instant  as 
it  came  in  range  of  the  western  horizon  in 
rising  or  settling. 

As  it  rose  on  all  occasions  observed  by  us 
its  initial  flight  was  first  directed  out  over 
the  swamp;  this  took  it  over  the  lowest  land, 
thus  requiring  the  least  elevation  before  the 
circling  began.  The  axis  of  its  gyrations 
seemed  to  be  a  point  in  the  swamp.  On  the 
ground  its  "  paif "  or  vocal  calls  were  de- 
livered with  deliberate  pauses,  until  the 
nearest  bird  to  it  approached  nearer  than 
usual,  when  it  became  much  animated  and 
uttering  the  calls  with  intervals  of  only 
three  or  four  seconds  it  soon  towered  in 
song. 

T>ate  In  the  evening  as  we  departed  the 
bird  showed  no  indication  of  stopping.  In- 
deed, on  another  occasion.  May  8,  1890.  while 


passing  through  a  cover  now  embraced  in 
the  limits  of  Portland,  between  the  hours  of 
12  and  1  a.  m..  a  number  of  woodcock  were 
heard  at  their  singing  with  all  the  ardor 
displayed  in  the  evening.  This  was  not  a 
moonlit  night. 

On  the  evening  of  April  8,  1892,  we  ob- 
served under  different  conditions.  Let  it  be 
noticed  that  this  was  four  years  after  our 
first  observation,  and  five  weeks  earlier  in 
the  spring.  It  was  at  the  same  place  and 
the  same  spot  was  used  by  the  bird  we  felt 
must  be  our  old  friend.  Within  hearing  we 
carefully  counted  four  others  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  which  was  fair  and 
seasonally  warm. 

"Was  it  owing  to  the  less  genial  season 
that  our  old  friend  was  so  reluctant  to  open 
his  evening's  performance?  ' 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  a  bird  when  we 
reached  the  place,  but  the  harsh  "  paif  "  was 
ringing  on  the  calm  air.  After  a  few  repeti- 
tions of  the  call,  he  lapsed  into  perfect  si- 
lence for  many  minutes.  Then  as  we  walked 
toward  the  spot  we  heard  the  rustle  of  wings 
as  he  sped  toward  the  hillside.  But  soon  he 
was  heard  calling  in  another  part  of  his 
favorite  plot,  and  with  his  usual  force.  Now 
we  cautiously  approached  him  with  a  blaz- 
ing bull's-eye  lantern  (of  small  size)  but  he 
ran  before  us  as  we  were  unable  to  circle 
around  him. 

At  8  o'clock  the  first  musical  ascent  was 
made  after  our  arrival  began  and  from  this 
time  forward  he  made,  it  seemed  to  us.  as 
many  song-fiights  as  usual.  After  these  be- 
gan we  were  able  to  secure  positions  qiiite 
close  to  his  select  spot  of  calling,  and  to  turn 
the  stream  of  light  upon  him.  This  did  not 
seem  to  give  him  any  alarm,  and  he  contin- 
ued calling  as  before,  now  with  all  his  mo- 
tions perfectly  visible  to  us. 

With  each  burst  of  sound  his  breast 
swelled,  his  wings  moved  slightly  from  his 
sides,  and  his  head  was  drawn  backward 
all  in  a  convdlsive  manner.  No  strutting 
was  Indulged  in.  nor  was  his  tail  visibly 
moved  from  its  ordinary  position  below  the 
wing  tips.  With  each  call  he  took  a  step  or 
two  and  turned  part  way  around,  then  stood 
with  the  aspect  of  looking  and  listening. 

It  was  later  than  nine  o'doik  when  we  re- 
tired from  the  place,  but  this  and  all  the 
other  birds  were  as  active,  as  long  as  we 
could  hear  them,  as  at  any  other  time. 
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Two  years  later,  April  8,  1894,  a  damp 
snowstorm  prevailed  throughout  the  day, 
covering  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  Toward  sunset  we  repaired  to  the 
old  ground,  which  we  reached  before  the 
darkness  of  evening.  At  6:30  o'clock,  twelve 
minutes  after  sunset,  our  old  friend  (for 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  it  was  he)  was 
seen  to  fly  swiftly  and  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground,  from  the  thicket  of  the  swamp 
to  the  long-used  plot,  where  he  was  now  ren- 
dered most  conspicuous.  We  took  positions 
quite  close  and  remained  quiet  watching 
with  every  movement  visible.  His  actions 
in  calling  differed  in  no  respect  from  those 
observed  two  years  before.  In  rising  in  the 
song-flight  the  initial  flight  began  in  a 
straight  course,  but  soon,  before  the  point 
of  the  first  circle  was  reached,  the  bird  be- 
gan a  zigzag  or  swaying  motion  from  side  to 
side,  which  increased  in  extent  and  rapidity 
as  the  distance  from  starting  increased  and 
continued  after  the  circling  began.  It  was 
now  possible  to  observe  that  the  intensity  of 
its  sound  and  its  musical  effect  increased  as 
the  speed  and  irregularity  of  his  flight  in- 
creased. 

When  on  the  ground  he  occasionally  ran  a 
short  distance  in  an  uneasy  manner,  once 
taking  a  short  flight  to  a  point  farther  up 
from  the  swamp,  and  I  had  often  observed 
him  resort  to  on  being  disturbed  at  his  fa- 
vorite plot;  but  after  one  song-flight  follow- 
ing this  he  descended  to  the  old  spot,  that 
long-used  ten-foot  area  to  which  he  seemed 


attached.  A  cold  north  wind  sprang  up  and 
at  seven  o'clock  he  ceased  his  musical  per- 
formance, lighting  at  this  spot.  Then  he  ran 
slowly  for  half  a  foot  and  stopped,  ran  as  far 
again  and  stopped,  and  thus  continued  for  a 
distance  of  about  six  feet.  Then  he  rose  and 
flew  swiftly  to  the  cover  of  the  swamp.  For 
ten  minutes  we  waited  in  vain  and  then  de- 
parted. 

The  next  evening  we  returned  and  found 
the  snow  gone  from  the  knolls,  but  nearly 
five  inches  deep  in  the  little  swamp.  On  our 
arrival,  about  6:45,  we  found  our  bird  at  his 
evening  service,  and  again  were  able  to  ob- 
serve his  swaying  motion  as  he  rose  in  song 
and  also  that  he  returned  to  the  same  spot 
upon  the  ground.  Then  we  visited  the  other 
points  as  no  sound  had  come  from  them,  but 
no  birds  were  to  be  found.  Returning  by  our 
old  station  at  7:25  no  sound  greeted  our 
ears. 

During  the  next  few  years  this  cover  be- 
came a  popular  one  for  woodcock  hunters, 
and,  lamentable  as  it  seems,  yielded  a  few 
good  days'  shooting  before  the  immigration 
began.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  birds 
escaped,  however,  and  bred  as  late  as  1897. 

Then  came  the  Carolina  freeze  of  Febru- 
ary, 1899,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
woodcock.  Early  the  following  April  I  made 
a  short  visit  to  the  cover,  but  the  place 
seemed  deserted,  and  while  this  evidence 
was  not  conclusive,  I  felt  that  my  friend  had 
fallen  a  victim  either  to  early  shooting  or 
the  great  natural  catastrophe. 


Conducted  bj'  A.  T.  NOE,  M.  D. 


SPOKE,  in  our  last  issue,  of  the 
value  of  the  skin  and  its  care. 
I  have  received  some  requests  as 
to  the  best  tonic  to  take  and  will 
reply  to  those  questions  with  one 
answer  to  all.  Fresh  air,  water  and  exer- 
cise are  the  only  tonics  I  ever  use,  and  the 
free  use  of  these  three  great  invigorators 
will  make  your  cheeks  blush  like  a  rose,  no 
matter  how  old  you  are  or  how  many 
wrinkles  powder  and  cosmetics  have  left. 

This  month  I  wish  to  speak  of  food  as  a 
health  factor.  Physiological  chemistry  is 
a  vast  subject,  and  in  the  limited  space  per- 
mitted me  it  is  very  hard  to  choose  the 
most  essential  and  necessary  topic. 

I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  purpose 
of  food.  In  the  first  place,  our  palate  was  not 
given  to  us  for  pleasure  alone,  but  as  a  means 
of  protection  as  well.  Man  in  a  natural  state 
knows  just  what  he  needs  and  exactly  how 
much.  But  civilization  and  artificial  condi- 
tions have  perverted  natural  instincts  till 
they  fail  us  entirely,  and  we  have  fallen  so 
far  from  the  standard  nature  intended  that 
we  actually  eat  that  which  is  rank  poison  to 
our  body — and  worst  of  all  we  enjoy  it!  We 
wonder  where  all  the  multitudes  of  pains 
and  aches  we  suffer  come  from,  where  canoer 
and  consumption  start,  but  I  assure  you 
the  beginning  of  all  these  things  lies  in  the 
food  supply. 

The  most  wonderful  piece  of  intelligence 
extant  is  the  human  stomach  and  digestive 
apparatus.  When  we  think  of  the  amount 
of  stuff  we  throw  into  it,  the  amount  of 
useless  waste  it  has  to  take  care  of  and  the 
poor  quality  of  material  of  most  of  the  food 
taken,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  the  human  stomach  is  indeed  a 
most  marvelous  thing.  Out  of  a  conglom- 
erato   mass   of   food   and    drink,   that  many 


times  rivals  a  reeking  garbage  barrel,  the  di- 
gestive function  extracts  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  life — the  blood. 

The  blood  is  composed  of  the  salts  that 
rebuild  the  tissues  and  these  inorganic  sub- 
stances are  absolutely  necessary  to  health, 
ihe  lack  of  any  one  will  cause  disease,  and 
so  the  stomach  bravely  goes  on.  ever  trying 
to  keep  up  a  balance  and  perform  its  duty. 
If  we  do  not  eat  the  foods  that  contain  these 
elements,  lime,  potash,  sulphur,  iron,  soda, 
magnesia,  phosphates,  etc.,  there  occurs  a 
deficiency  in  the  blood  cells  that  soon  causes 
a  breakdown  in  the  tissues. 

We  must  eat  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  tissue  reproduction.  This  is  an 
absolute  law  and  can  not  be  infringed  with- 
out damage  to  ourselves.  No  machine  can 
run  without  fuel.  An  oil  engine  will  not 
run  with  water  for  fuel;  an  electric  machine 
will  not  run  with  coal;  just  so  the  body  can 
not  run  without  the  organic  and  inorganic 
substances  it  consumes.  This  brings  us  to 
the  topic  of  the  kinds  of  food. 

Man's  natural  food  is  that  which  grows  in 
the  field  and  on  trees — cereals,  nuts,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  These  are  wholly  capable  of 
sustaining  life.  The  craving  for  meat  is  a 
cultivated  taste  and  flesh  is  now  almost  a 
necessity.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  total  ab- 
stinance  of  any  food  that  is  agreeable  and 
palatable,  but  I  do  not  think  meat  should 
be  eaten  more  than  once  a  day  and  then  not 
every  day. 

Man's  body  is  composed  of  earth  elements 
and  must  have  these  materials  to  keep  up 
the  system  and  to.  rebuild  and  repair  the 
waste  and  wear.  Now,  as  vegetables  also 
take  their  substance  from  the  earth  they  are 
the  most  easily  accessible  and  palatable 
means  of  supplying  our  needs  for  the  tissue 
builders.     T  use  and  advise  them. 
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I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  raw 
vegetables  as  a  means  to  acquire  strength 
and  endurance,  also  as  a  curative  factor.  In 
the  diet  kitchen  of  my  sanatorium  I  place 
the  most  faith  for  ine  cure  of  my  patients. 
Long  years'  experience  with  kitchen  chem- 
istry have  demonstrated  beyond  question 
the  great  importance  of  raw  vegetables.  I 
find  in  cases  of  nervous  ratients  that  let- 
tuce, celery,  onions,  aud  cabbage  are  almost 
specific.  They  eat  them  without  salt  and 
after  the  strangeness  wears  off  find  them  a 
most  delightful  sutstitute  for  soggy  cooked 
turnips,  potatoes,  etc.  Cabbage  is  not  whole- 
some cooked,  but  raw  is  easily  digested  and 
highly  nutritious.  People  with  torpid  livers 
soon  respond  to  a  meal  of  raw  carrots, 
whole  wheat  bread,  raw  onions,  nuts  and 
tomatoes. 

If  you  must  eat  your  vegetables  cooked, 
do  not  boil  them;  this  renders  them  entirely 
useless  as  a  body  builder  and  only  strains 
the  digestive  system  to  rid  itself  of  so  much 
waste.  When  you  place  fresh  vegetables  into 
water  and  boil  them  the  water  absorbs  the 
elemental  salts  and  leaves  a  residue  of  use- 
less material.  If  the  water  is  thrown  off, 
you  might  as  well  throw  away  the  rest.  If 
you  really  feel  that  you  prefer  boiled  things, 
drink  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked; 
you  will  then  at  least  obtain  the  necessary 
materials   your   body   requires. 

Any  one  will  quickly  realize  the  value  of 
steaming  or  smothering  food  if  they  will 
taste  the  same  food  cooked  both  ways.  Take 
a  cauliflower  and  steam  it  and  then  take  one 
and  boil  it;  you  will  soon  see  for  yourself 
the  vast  difference  in  flavor  and  color. 
Boiled  turnips  are  simply  good  for  nothing, 
while  raw  they  are  full  of  silica,  phosphate 
and  magnesia.  Boiled  cabbage,  well  greased 
with  fat  of  pork,  is  a  deadly  concoction  to 
many,  especially  to  one  who  mixes  a  lot  of 
starch  foods  like  potatoes,  beans,  etc.. 
with  it. 

A  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  taking 
so  many  different  kinds  of  food  at  the  same 
meal.  This  custom  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  dyspepsia.  Some  kinds  of  food  will 
not  mix,  and  when  you  put  these  antagon- 
istic substances  together  in  the  stomach 
you  start  a  revolution  that  is  bound  to  de- 
stroy something,  and  you  are  in  luck  if  it  is 
not  your  health  and  life.  The  consequence 
of  two  or  more  foods  that  will   not  associ- 


ate is  to  produce  fomentation.  This  means 
no  digestion,  simply  decay.  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  more  than  half  of  the  stomachs  I 
have  treated.  A  great  many  people  eat  soups 
rich  with  fat  and  vegetable  matter  the  flrst 
part  of  the  meal,  then  on  top  of  that  take 
fish  full  of  oil  and  probably  served  with  a 
rich  sauce.  This  makes  a  full  meal,  but 
very  few  feel  that  they  can  stop  there;  they 
therefore  proceed  to  fill  up  on  meat,  vege- 
tables, pastry,  puddings,  and  wash  it  down 
into  the  already  distended  stomach  with 
various  liquids,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  ice  water, 
etc.  Try  to  imagine  the  mix-up  the  poor 
stomach  has  to  straighten  out,  and  do  not 
wonder  that  we  are  a  race  of  dyspeptics. 

I  only  ask  the  one  who  wishes  to  be  strong 
and  well  to  try  for  himself  the  effects  of  the 
less  cooked  and  highly  seasoned  victuals  and 
a  few  more  natural  foods  in  the  raw  state.  Of 
course  there  are  some  vegetables  that  are 
not  palatable  raw;  eat  these  steamed,  or 
baked,  or  not  at  all. 

Do  not  mix  starch  with  too  much  meat, 
for  the  acid  of  the  meat  will  be  held  in  the 
decaying  state  by  the  starch,  and  will  only 
cause  indigestion  instead  of  giving  nour- 
ishment and  stimulation  to  the  body.  It  is 
not  wise  either  to  eat  a  generous  supply 
of  meat  and  follow  it  with  sour  wines  and 
fruit.  This  is  too  much  acid  for  the  fluids 
of  the  stomach  to  equalize,  and  the  blood 
becoming  tainted  with  uric  acid,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  lumbago  and  kindred  ills  are  the 
result.  Another  thing:  starch  is  mostly 
waste,  and  people  who  eat  a  great  many  po- 
tatoes only  pack  and  distend  the  digestive 
canals  until  they  are  unalle  to  act,  thus  caus- 
ing all  sorts  of  liver,  bowel  and  stomach 
troubles.  I  have  demonstrated  this  fact  a 
thousand  times  and  have  personally  over- 
come catarrh  by  carefully  eliminating 
starchy  and  overcooked  food  from  my  diet. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  absolute  law  with  regard  to  food,  for 
each  one  knows  best  how  what  he  eats  af- 
fects him.  So  each  one  must  study  his  own 
needs,  find  the  things  he  requires  and  not 
allow  custom,  habit,  palate  or  preference 
to  inveigle  him  into  eating  that  which  he 
knows  is  not  good  for  him  or  for  which  he 
has  no  use  or  need  physically.  But  every 
man,  woman  and  child  must  have  the  essen- 
tial elements  with  which  to  keep  up  the  life 
of  the  body.     And  we  can  not  obtain  them 
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in  any  other  way  than  by  food.  Sulphur, 
lime,  potash  or  iron  taken  in  drug  form 
are  worthless  for  tissue  building;  they  are 
dead,  inactive,  inert;  but  taken  in  the  form 
of  vegetables  are  ready  for  immediate  use 
as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  other 
substances. 

Growing  children  instinctively  like  raw 
vegetables,  and  many  a  child  has  been 
laughed  at  for  enjoying  a  carrot  or  ttirnip 
fresh  from  the  earth.  I  have  had  my  ears 
boxed  for  taking  mother's  carrots,  many 
a  time,  and  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  instincts  of  children 
should  be  perverted  and  obliterated  as  they 
are,  for  nature  gave  us  that  means  of  protec- 
tion against  harm  and  the  loss  of  this  means 
of  safety  places  us  in  a  position  where  dis- 
ease and  weakness  will  have  the  best  chance 
to  overcome,  us. 

Artificial  foods  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  diet  that  it  is  hard  to  rec- 
ognize the  percentage  of  elemental  salts 
contained  in  the  average  bill  of  fare.  But 
there  are  certain  foods  which  we  are  sure 
contain  the  necessary  materials  for  cell 
building,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  partake 
of  them  at  least  once  a  day.  We  know  that 
onions  and  carrots  contain  sulphur,  and  so 
onions  and  carrots  should  be  eaten  at  least 
twice  a  week.  Turnips,  celery  and  cabbage 
contain  phosphate  of  soda  and  silica,  and 
one  of  them  should  be  eaten  once  a  day. 
Spinach  and  asparagus  contain  iron,  so  do 
peas  and  green  beans.  Some  of  the  vegetables 
contain  several  kinds  of  salts,  but  one  is 
generally  predominant. 

Butter,  nuts  and  eggs  contain  organic 
substances  necessary  to  the  body,  and  when 
these  are  used  in  connection  with  raw  vege- 
tables you  will  find  your  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  things  you  eat  so  great  that  you  will 
wonder  why  you  ever  stuffed  yourself  with 
worthless  substances  and  then  suffered  with 
bowel  and   stomach   troubles. 

I  know  that  many  people  look  on  the  diet 
question  as  a  mere  fad,  but  I  know,  too,  that 
patients  who  have  tried  every  drug  they 
could  pot-sil)ly  find  for  their  disease,  and 
who  failed  to  respond  to  the  most  powerful 
remedies,  yield  readily  to  the  treatment  of 
natural  foods  uncooked,  abetted  by  fresh  air, 
water  and  exercise. 

I  have  been  a  dispenser  of  medicine  for 
years,  and  still  find  cases  that  require  a  for- 


eign element  to  bring  about  the  desired  con- 
dition, but  I  have  proved  from  experience 
that  our  bodies  will  repair  and  rebuild  them- 
selves if  we  but  supply  them  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  material  with  which  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  impede 
the  natural  operation  of  our  bodily  functions 
by  giving  them  an  overplus  to  take  care  of, 
nor  straining  the  supply  centers  by  overwork 
or  excesses  in  any  direction. 

While  man  is  endowed  with  marvelous 
powers  of  endurance  and  recuperation, 
even  these  powers  will  fade  and  grow 
lax  for  want  of  reinforcement.  We 
must  keep  our  physicial  machine  well 
oiled  and  see  that  there  are  no  rough 
places  where  friction  will  destroy  the  work- 
ing gear.  We  must  use  plenty  of  the  proper 
fuel,  and  keep  the  waste  out  of  the  road. 
We  must  keep  the  machine  absolutely  clean, 
for  dirt,  dust  and  dead  matter,  lying  on  the 
surface,  will  soon  corrode  and  ruin  the  deli- 
cate adjustment  working  within. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  diet.  But  I  must  emphasize  the  question 
of  cleanliness.  See  to  it  that  what  you  eat 
is  clean;  that  your  raw  A^egetables  are  well 
washed  and  that  they  are  fresh.  Warmed 
over  food,  especially  greasy  things,  are  not 
fit  for  human  use.  Meat  that  is  fried  in 
grease  is  simply  vile  and  not  one  stomach 
in  five  hundred  can  properly  digest  it.  The 
abomination  called  "flannel  cakes"  (and 
pancakes  in  general )  are  about  as  indigest- 
ible as  the  cloth  from  which  they  are  named. 
The  combination  of  lard  and  starch  is  a 
tough  thing  for  any  stomach  to  tackle. 
White  fiour  may  taste  very  fine,  but  it  is 
valueless  as  a  food,  for  all  the  phosphates 
and  sulphates  have  been  removed  in  the 
bolting  process.  If  you  eat  white  bread,  eat 
some  brown  bread,  too.  Whole  wheat  or 
graham  bread  are  fine  cell  builders  and  full 
of  phosphates. 

Nuts  are  an  invaluable  article  of  food, 
and  if  more  nuts  and  less  meats  were  daily 
consumed  there  would  be  less  rheumatism 
and  cancer.  They  are  full  of  organic  fats 
and  are  delicious  as  well  as  wholesome.  They 
are  not  as  expensive  as  meat,  for  a  few  nuts 
will  satisfy  a  taste  that  is  not  abnormal 
and  will  give  more  nourishment  than  twice 
the  same  amount  of  meat.  They  are  quickly 
and  easily  digested  even  by  people  who  say 
they    can    not   eat   oily    things.      Nuts    have 
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been  considered  as  heavy  and  indigestible. 
but  this  is  not  true.  They  are  a  highly  nu- 
tritious food,  and  being  full  of  fats  and 
taken  upon  a  full  stomach  are  very  naturally 
too  much  for  the  already  overloaded  stomach 
to  take  care  of,  and  of  course  they  cause 
indigestion.  Most  people  eat  nuts  after  a  big 
dinner,  and  this  is  what  makes  trouble.  Try 
a  little  fruit  and  a  few  nuts  for  your  noon- 
day meal,  and  see  how  fine  they  are  and  how 
well  you  can  digest  them. 

Now  a  word  about  fruit.  This  most 
wholesome  natural  food  is  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  nature  has  provided  for  our 
sustenance.  More  fruit  and  less  pastry  and 
meat  would  make  fewer  dyspeptics.  You 
will  hear  people  say  that  fruit  does  not 
agree  with  them.  The  stomach  with  which 
fruit  does  not  agree  must  indeed  be  in  bad 
shape,  for  there  is  nothing  more  nutritious 
and  excellent  for  the  body  than  this  delici- 
ous food.  It  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
meat  and  fruit  together,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  starch,  that  causes  the  stomach  to  re- 
volt, and  then  people  say  that  '-hey  can  not 
eat  fruit. 

Apples  are  a  fine  tonic  and  are  invaluable 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Taken  in  the  morning 
raw  or  baked  they  stir  up  to  activity  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach  and  enable  the 
digestive  apparatus  to  fully  take  care  of  the 
food  for  the  day.  Of  course  if  you  pile  in 
a  lot  of  steak  or  chops  and  hot  cakes  fried 
in  lard  on  top  of  the  apples,  the  two  acids 
of  the  fruit  and  meat  will  surely  disagree 
and  indigestion  will  result.  Oranges  well 
ripened  are  fine  for  liver  patients  and  are 
excellent  to  induce  a  flow  of  bile  and  other 
secretions  which  digest  food.  Meat,  milk, 
or  even  other  fruit  should  never  be  taken 
with  oranges;  they  are  best  alone. 

I  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  about  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit  and  their  value,  but  I 
shall  only  specialize  one  more — the  lemon. 
This  wonderful  fruit  has  so  much  to  rec- 
ommend it  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  among 
its  manifold  virtues.  It  is  a  sterilizer  par 
excellence.  Fever,  inflammation,  torpidity, 
all  yield  to  its  magic,  and  I  have  found  it  a 
specific  for  colds  when  the  patient  was  will- 
ing to  use  nothing  but  lemons  and  hot  water 
for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  healing  as  well 
as  purifying  and  is  a  disinfectant  beside. 
People  with  sour  stomachs  will  find  them- 
selves entirely  rid  of  that  dangerous  condi- 


tion if  they  will  give  up  solid  food  for  a 
day  and  take  a  liberal  supply  of  hot  water 
and  lemon  juice. 

I  spoke  in  the  begining  of  this  article  of 
people  who  ate  injurious  foods  and,  sad  to 
relate,  enjoyed  them.  This  may  seem  rather 
contradictory,  for  how  can  one  enjoy  what 
hurts  them.  That  is,  however,  just  exactly 
what  people  do.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
meat  which  many  people  eat.  They  do  not 
care  for  it  until  it  has  begun  to  rot— or  be 
a  little  "  gamey,"  as  I  believe  it  is  called. 
When  meat  has  begun  to  become  tainted  with 
decay  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  ab- 
sorb into  the  human  system,  in  fact  it  is 
the  rankest  poison,  yet  many  gourmands 
and  epicures  will  not  eat  meat  until  it  is 
almost  ready  to  drop  to  pieces.  In  putrid 
food  of  this  kind  cancer  and  kindred  diseases 
have  their  origin.  Another  food  is  cheese. 
Would  you  eat  an  apple  smelling  so  rotten  as 
to  revolt  the  olfactory  nerves?  Would  you 
eat  bread  molding  and  green  with  decay? 
Yet  people  every  day  swallow  quantities  of 
stinking,  rotten  milk  called  cheese  and  are 
delighted  with  the  flavor  that  should  warn 
them  of  its  unfltness  for  consumption.  I  can 
not  see  why  reasonable  beings  should  so  far 
deny  their  instincts  as  to  eat  that  which  na- 
ture resists.  Fresh  cream  cheese,  pot  cheese, 
or  new  whey  are  all  nutritious,  although  they 
are  difficult  of  digestion  to  most  people  and 
by  persons  of  weak  and  inactive  bowels 
should  not  be  touched. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  people  will 
have  to  cease  adoring  their  palates  and 
catering  to  a  cultivated  artificial  taste  if 
they  wish  to  be  strong  men  and  women. 
"  Eat  to  live,"  but  if  you  live  to  eat  you  will 
die.  Man's  stomach  will  stand  an  awful  lot 
of  bad  treatment,  but  when  it  does  rebel  and 
give  out,  like  "  Humpty  Dumpty "  all  the 
king's  horses  and  men  cannot  restore  it.  I 
mean  by  that  that  no  drugs,  medicines,  etc., 
will  patch  up  what  the  abuse  of  years  has 
broken  down,  and  if  there  is  any  hope  of  re- 
covery it  will  come  from  nature  herself,  and 
you  must  supply  her  with  her  own  means  of 
repairing,  else  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  the 
work. 

To  those  with  poor  digestion,  weak  or  in- 
active stomach  and  bowels,  torpid  liver,  and 
all  diseases  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive 
system,  I  say  study  your  physiological  chem- 
istry.    Find  your  needs  and  what  you  lack. 
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and  be  wise  in  the  application  of  your  knowl- 
edge. Any  clever  physician  will  show  you 
what  you  require  in  the  food  question,  and 
then  you  can  find  the  best  means  of  supply- 
ing that  need. 

Always  remember  you  are  the  absolute 
master  of  the  situation  and  if  you  have 
trouble  with  your  digestive  apparatus  it  is 
you,  and  you  alone  w-ho  are  to  blame,  and  if 
you  do  not  get  well  it  is  because  you  are 
not  giving  nature  a  chance.  Of  course,  there 
are  incurable  cases,  hut  these  are  few,  very 
few,  and  I  know  of  many  who  had  lost  all 
hope  yet  have  entirely  overome  disease  by 
the  very  simplest  diet  and  by  using  the 
means  intended  for  man's  use 

Animals  follow  their  instiu'  ts  and  will  not 
eat  when  they  know  it  is  not  he  thing  to  do. 
They  lie  in  the  sun,  drink  p'enty  of  water, 
try  to  rest  and  allow  their  b  tdi'SS  to  renew 
themselves  without  hindrance  1 1  may  seem 
strange  to  take  a  dog  or  ho  se  for  an  ex- 
ample, but  a  little  dog  or  hor?e  ?ense  would 
be  a  very  profitable  thing  fc  f*  nost  of  us. 
You  can  not  catch  a  horse  eat  ng  foul  or  de- 
cayed matter,  unless  it  might  ')e  driven  to  it 
by  absolute  starvation.  I  have  seea  a  hungry 
pup  sniff  a  piece  of  spoiled  meat  and  walk 
away. 

This  article  is  to  help  earnest  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  be  well.  With  the  man 
or  woman  who  cares  more  for  the  pleasure 
of  eating  than  they  do  for  health  I  have  no 
patience,  no  respect.  I  enjoy  a  good  dinner 
as  well  as  anyone,  but  I  have  learned 
through  bitter  suffering  that  the  slave  of 
appetite  is  to  be  pitied,  and  I  for  one  intend 
to  eat  that  which  is  good  for  me  and  enjoy 
it,  too. 

EXERCISES  FOR  NECK  AND  THROAT. 

To  develop  and  make  the  tissues  and 
glands  of  the  neck  fill  out  and  present  a  nice, 
well-formed  neck  with  beautiful  lines,  also 
having  developed  upper  back,  you  are  now 
ready  for  the  work  of  strengthening  the  neck 
and  throat.  The  human  voice  is  incased  and 
protected  by  this  part  of  the  body,  therefore 
you  will  readily  see  the  great  importance  of 
having  these  muscles  well  under  your  con- 
trol. 

(a)  Drop  head  as  far  to  right  as  possible, 
hold  a  few  seconds,  then  raise  to  position  as 
in  figure  35,  keeping  muscles  of  neck  rigid. 
Repeat  five  times.  Alternate  from  right  to 
left  ten  times.    Relax. 


(b)  Stand  erect.  Thrust  out  chin  as  far 
as  possible,  then  drop  head  back  as  far  as 
you  can,  as  in  figure  36,  hold  a  few  seconds, 
then  drop  head  forward  on  chest.  Relax 
chin.  Repeat  ten  times,  keeping  chin  well 
thrust  when  the  head  is  dropped  back. 
Relax. 

(c)  Stand  poised.  Rotate  head  on 
shoulders  from  right  to  left  and  back  five 
times,  as  in  figure  37.  Reverse  from  right  to 
left  five  times.    Relax. 

In  taking  up  this  work  be  careful  to  keep 
body  erect  and  use  only  neck  muscles.  Prac- 
tice them  carefully  and  breathe  through  the 
nose.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  icill  to  control 
these  muscles  and  see  to  it  that  they  obey. 

Having  now  taken  exercise  for  the  separ- 
ate parts  of  the  body,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
take  general  work,  using  all  portions  of  the 
body  together.  By  the  time  you  take  this 
work  your  whole  body  is  ready  to  respond  to 
every  demand  you  put  upon  it  and  able  to 
obey  quickly  and  with  ease.  Every  part  act- 
ing in  perfect  liarmony  with  every  other 
part  will  increase  your  strength,  add 
power  and  beauty  to  your  form  and  aid  you 
to  thoroughly  know  that  you  are  master. 
Mental  Exercise  No.  11. 

Think  of  your  whole  body  as  your  servant 
and  how  much  you  can  accomplish  through 
its  service.  Recognize  the  fact  that  you  com- 
mand its  powers  and  that  you  will  positively 
obey  the  dictates  of  your  mind.  Then  say 
firmly,  I  am  master. 

EXERCISE  FOR  WHOLE  BODY. 

(a)  stand  erect,  right  foot  well  forward. 
Hold  stick  size  of  broomstick,  twenty  inches 
long,  in  both  hands.  Imagine  that  this  stick 
is  the  handle  of  a  windlass  with  which  to 
lift  and  that  you  are  going  to  raise  a  very 
heavy  weight  with  it.  Grasp  the  stick  firmly, 
tense  all  the  muscles  and  then  reach  out  as 
far  forward  as  possible,  then  down,  up  and 
back.  Bending  body  backward,  allow  wind- 
lass to  move  in  as  large  a  circle  as  you  can 
reach.  Keep  movement  up,  raising  arms  high 
over  head  and  then  reach  out  forward  again. 
Repeat  four  times,  keeping  muscles  rigid. 
Advance  left  foot  forward  and  repeat  four 
times.  Relax.  Increase  on  each  day  till  you 
reach  ten  rounds  on  each  foot. 

(b)  Lie  on  floor,  full  length  on  back.  Ex- 
tend arms  out  on  floor  above  head,  palms  up. 
Place  feet  under  some  convenient  object  to 
keep  them  from  raising  off  the  floor.     Make 
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arms,  neck  and  back  perfectly  rigid.  Now, 
moving  all  together  as  one  piece  from  the 
hips,  raise  arms,  head  and  back  straight  up 
to  sitting  posture.  Keep  arms  up  over  head 
and  muscles  rigid.  Return  to  position  and 
relax.    Repeat  three  times. 

Now,  if  you  are  faithful  and  careful  in  the 
practice  of  these  general  exercises,  together 
with  the  past  work,  you  will  find  yourself 
truly  master,  ready  for  the  final  test.  Per- 
sistence is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end,  so  persevere  and  you  will  surely 
succeed. 

You  have  now  covered  the  whole  body 
and  should  truly  be  its  master.  Your 
mind,  conscious  of  its  ownership  arid  realiz- 
ing its  power  to  control,  should  exert  that 
power  and  allow  no  alien  force  to  contradict 
its  authority.  If  your  body  does  not  respond 
as  it  should,  you  have  failed  to  use  your  own 
rulership  over  it  and  permitted  the  body  to 
rule  you  instead.  Who  should  control — you 
or  your  body?  In  speaking  of  your  body  you 
say  "  my  body,"  then  make  it  really  so,  yours 
indeed  to  do  with  as  you  will.  If  you  can 
perform  the  following  test  and  exercise,  you 
can  truly  say  "  I  am  master!  " 

TEST. 

Assume  a  horizontal  position,  face  down- 
ward, weight  of  your  body  entirely  sup- 
ported by  hands  and  toes.  Now  slowly  lower 
the  body  till  chin  and  abdomen  barely 
touch  the  floor.  Keeping  the  body  perfectly 
rigid  and  straight,  slowly  raise  yourself  to 
first  position.     Relax. 

This  concludes  the  course,  and  I  trust  you 
have  faithfully  and  carefully  carried  out  the 
work  I  have  laid  out  for  you.  Day  by  day 
these  instructions  will  unfold  and  evolve 
strength,  health,  mental  and  physical  har- 
mony. You  may  feel  that  you  have  done 
enough  to  simply  practice  the  exercises 
mechanically,  but  this  is  wrong.  Make  this 
work  a  part  of  yourself.     Make  it  your  con- 


stant habit  to  stand  and  breathe  correctly, 
to  realize  your  own  power  and  apply  it  at 
will. 

Do  not  allow  your  appetite  to  betray  you 
and  cause  you  to  eat  that  which  is  worthless 
or  injurious  to  you.  Do  riot  eat  such  amounts 
of  food  that  you  can  not  consume,  thereby 
clogging  the  machinery  and  forcing  rebellion 
(disease)  of  the  organs  by  overwork. 

Do  not  forget  that  your  skin  is  your 
natural  protection  or  that  it  is  part  of  your 
breathing  apparatus  and  must  have  air. 
Heavy,  closely  woven  underwear  excludes 
the  air,  keeps  the  skin  moist  and  weak  and 
prevents  its  natural  function  by  stopping 
excretion.  Keep  your  skin  perfectly  clean 
with  the  daily  rub  down,  and  give  plenty  of 
air  and  breathing  space  by  wearing  linen 
mesh  underwear. 

I  advise  that  at  least  once  a  month  you 
fast  for  one  whole  day.  *  Do  not  eat  any  food 
whatever  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  break 
your  fast  in  the  same  manner  as  bafore. 

The  exercises  will  give  you  a  daily  internal 
air  bath  by  pumping  the  fresh,  clean  blood 
into  every  organ  and  tissue,  feeding  and 
stimulating  them.  They  will  rebuild  your 
whole  system,  renewing  the  worn  parts  and 
strengthening  them. 

Always  remember  the  great  importance  of 
the  mental  exercises,  for  as  your  mind  oper- 
ates through  your  brain  so  your  body  will 
respond.  Try  to  keep  cheerful  as  much  as 
possible,  especially  at  your  meal  time  and  on 
retiring  at  night. 

Do  not  wear  at  night  any  of  the  clothes 
worn  during  the  day.  Have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  the  room  where  you  exercise,  also  in 
your  sleeping  room. 

I  have  only  taught  you  the  road  to  health, 
but  you  must  walk  the  way  and  accomplish 
the  work  by  yourself. 

Remember  that  yours  is  the  power  to  be 
well  and  strong.     Use  it  wisely. 


PRACTICAL   RIFLE   SHOOTING. 


By  W.  D.  King.  Jr. 
I'ART    II. 


in'SIC.XL  condition,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
first  article,  is  one  of  the  principal,  if  not 
the  most  essential  feature,  in  fine  rifle  shoot- 
ing. It  makes  no  difference  how  fine  an 
outfit  a  man  lies  and  how  well  he  has  it 
trained;  if  he  is  not  in  condition  himself  he  will  not 
do  good  shooting.  I  attribute  my  own  success  entirely 
to  good  condition  and  abstinence  from  stimulants  of 
all  kinds. 

I  use  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  in  any  form,  abstain- 
ing even  from  tea  and  coffee,  except  when  on  hunting 
trips.  There  I  take  a  little  coffee  to  warm  me  up  in 
the  morning  or  as  a  bracer  after  a  hard  day's  trij). 
Of  all  the  stimulants  popularly  used  I  regard  tobacco 
as  having  the  worst  effects  on  one's  nerves.  One  of 
the  best  shots  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who  at  one 
time — and  that  only  a  couple  of  years  ago — was  one 
of  the  "  scrubs,"  had  smoked  a  great  deal  and  his 
nerves  were  not  able  to  stand  any  kind  of  a  strain, 
especially  that  incurred  in  match  shooting.  If  it  only 
required  a  "  3  "  to  win  the  match  on  his  last  shot,  he 
would  invariably  go  to  pieces  and  make  a  "  2,"  some- 
times even  missing  the  whole  target.  He  was  for- 
tunately a  man  of  good  will  power  and  liked  the  sport 
so  well  that  he  gave  up  smoking,  and  thereafter 
improved  steadily  until  to-day  he  is  a  "  topnotchcr  " 
and  can  make  as  good  a  shot  at  the  wind-up  as  any 
man   of  my  acquaintance. 

],iquor,  tea  and  coffee,  when  used  moderately,  do 
not  have  as  bad  an  effect  on  the  system  as  tobacc'o, 
because  the  effects  are  not  retained  in  the  system  so 
long.  Nevertheless,  a  man  can  not  hope  to  be  at  his 
best  at  all  times  unless  he  radically  eschews  their  use. 

Of  course,  individuals  differ  in  temperament,  and 
occasionally  some  one  man's  experience  may  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this  theory.  A  peculiar  case 
once  came  under  my  observation.  It  happened  that 
the  party  in  question  was  out  to  a  dance  in  the 
country  the  night  before  a  shoot  and  was  having  a 
"  good  time,"  with  all  which  that  implies.  About 
2  A.  M..  as  they  were  getting  ready  for  the  last 
quadrille  his  horse  broke  loose  and  started  home  alone, 
taking  an  easy  trot  and  keeping  the  road  as  well  as  if 
being  driven. 

I  lis  owner  on  being  informed  of  the  fact  grabbed 
his  hat  and  started  after  him  at  a  good  gait,  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  bchiml,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  returned  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
his  truant  animal.  He  had  run  the  horse  down  after 
going  about  five  miles,  and  came  back  to  finish  the 
quadrille. 

Driving  home  in  lime  for  breakfast,  he  filled  up  on 
strong  coffee,  ami  getting  his  gun  and  amnumition 
together  went  to  the  range  (without  a  wink  of  slrcpl 
p.nd  shot   twelve  ten-shot  strings  which,   to  the  surprise 


of  everybody,  were  as  good  in  average  and  total  score 
as  any  ever  shot  on  that  range  up  to  that  time.  This 
was  one  of  the  proverbial  exceptions  which  prove  the 
general  rule. 

I  have  been  asked  a  good  many  times  how  I  train 
for  a  shoot;  what  I  eat,  how  much  I  sleep,  what 
exercise  I  take  and  what  brand  of  "  nerve  tonic  "  I 
use.  I  do  not  train  at  all,  and  make  no  special 
preparation  whatever  for  a  shoot.  I  take  a  cold 
sponge  bath  every  morning  and  a  good  rub  down  with 
a  Turkish  towel,  but  do  this  only  because  I  like  it 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  training. 

I  eat  anything  I  want  and  at  any  time  up  to  the 
minute  I  begin  shooting.  In  regard  to  sleep,  I  do  not 
go  to  bed  any  earlier  before  a  shoot  than  usual;  in 
fact  I  prefer  a  little  less  sleep  than  ordinarily,  and 
have  done  some  of  my  best  competition  shooting  after 
traveling  all  night  with  but  very  little  sleep.  The 
nerves  are  not  at  as  high  a  tension  if  one  is  a  little 
tired  and  our  movements  are  slower  and  more  even, 
insuring  more   regularity   in   holding. 

If  possible  eat  a  good  hearty  meal  about  two  or 
three  hours  before  you  begin  to  shoot;  this  gives  your 
food  time  to  be  partly  digested  and  you  feel  con- 
tented and  comfortable. 

It  is  only  after  I  have  started  shooting  that  I  pay 
more  attention  to  myself  than  usual,  especially  if  I 
am  shooting  for  a  record  or  in  a  match.  \\'hen  I  have 
once  started  on  an  event  of  this  kind,  I  try  to  shoot 
at  as  nearly  regular  intervals  as  possible,  and  prefer 
not  to  wait  but  a  few  seconds  after  being  loaded  and 
ready.  There  are  several  advantages  in  this:  your 
gun  innintains  an  even  temperature  and  by  shooting 
fast  you  more  readily  detect  any  change  in  wind 
or  light — an  imiiortant  factor  where  every  point 
counts. 

I  do  not  stop  to  eat,  but  if  t  get  too  hungry  will 
take  a  bite  of  something  between  shots-  -just  enough 
to  keep  my  stomach  from  feeling  faint,  and  very 
seldom  drink  anything  while  I  am  shooting.  In  fact, 
I  prefer  to  be  moderately  hungry  and  thirsty.  To 
stop  and  eat  a  hearty  meal  would  upset  me  for 
several  hours,  and  I  have  convinced  a  good  many 
others  that  such  effect  is  common  to  all  riflemen. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  all 
others,  and  1  have  known  men  who  made  the  best 
scores  of  their  lives  just  after  a  hearty  dinner. 

.\nother  thing  I  try  to  do  is  to  set  every  muscle  in 
my  body  as  near  as  possible  in  conformity  to  my 
shooting  iiosition  and  keep  them  there.  1  do  not 
even  sit  down  from  the  time  I  start  shooting  until 
I  am  through,  preferring  to  keep  an  upright  position 
.-.nd  my  legs  straight. 

.Some  people  advocate  long  deep  breathing  just 
before   getting   reaily   to   fire,   but    I    believe   the   benefit 
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derived  from  it  to  the  lungs  and  heart  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  disturbance  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
which,  of  course,  affect  the  nerves  also,  so  I  breathe 
naturally  at  all  times.  This,  of  course,  makes  more 
difference  where  the  arm  rests  against  the  body  than 
in   the   old   position   of  strictly  -off-hand   shooting. 

These  points  may  seem  unnecessary  to  the  majority 
of  shooters,  as  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  thirsty  and 
hungry,  or  to  stand  up  when  you  would  like  to  sit 
down  and  rest,  and  if  one  is  shooting  only  for 
recreation  they  would  make  no  particular  difference. 
But  a  man  shooting  for  a  record  or  in  a  match  wants 
every  point  possible,  and  will  put  himself  to  some 
little   inconvenience   to   get  them. 

I  have  shot  as  high  as  170  shots  from  a  heavy 
muzzle-loading  gun,  loading  it  every  shot  and  walking 
about  forty  feet  each  time  t :>  the  score  in  less  than  six 
hours  without  stopping  to  take  a  bite  or  drink,  and 
not   sitting   down   once. 

In  my  record  score  of  917  I  shot  120  shots  in  about 
three  hours  and   did  nothing  but  load  and  shoot,   and 
had  gone  without  anything  to   eat  or   drink  for  nearly. 
seven   hours  before  finishing  my  shoot. 

In  order  to  keep  all  one's  muscles  and  nerves  in 
proper  condition  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  gun  that 
fits  as  near  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  not  tire  or 
strain  one  at  any  point,  because  if  it  does  you  will 
soon  tire  out  and  then  bad  shots  and  flinching  are 
sure   to.  follow. 

There  is  not  nearly  enough  attention  paid  to  this 
point,  as  most  of  tlie  guns  used  to-day  do  not  fit  their 
users  correctly.  In  my  next  article  I  will  try  and 
explain  how  a  rifle  sliould  fit  and  how  to  find  out 
when   it   does  not  fit. 


THE    SPORTING    RIFLE. 
By  E.  A.  Leopold. 

PART  I. 

(Copyrighted,  1904.  All  rights  reserved.) 
'  ANY  mistakes  are  made  by  sportsmen  m  the 
selection  of  a  rifle  for  hunting  big  game  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the 
sporting  rifle  and  the  military  arm.  The  invention  of 
the  jacketed  bullet  paved  the  way  for  the  general 
adoption  of  smokeless  powders,  but  a  vast  amount  of 
experiment  was  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  the  weap- 
ons to  the  new  conditions.  On  account  of  the  great 
expense  attendant  upon  this  work,  the  initial  experi- 
ments were  conducted  under  governmental  supervision 
and  the  natural  result  was  the  production  of  a  military 
rifle.  Taking  this  rifle  as  a  basis,  the  private  manu- 
facturers then  went  to  work,  and,  after  making  a  few 
minor  changes,  recommended  the  weapons  as  suitable 
for  hunting  purposes. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  years  we  still  find  many 
hunters  using  long-range  military  cartridges  for  short- 
range  shooting  at  game.  The  modern  military  rifle 
must  be,  and  is,  a  long-range  rifle.  It  must  be  capable 
of  placing  twenty  consecutive  shots  in  a  target  si.x  feet 
high  and  twelve  feet  wide  at  a  range  of  1,000  yards, 
under  average  conditions  as  to  weather.  To  attain  this 
result  requires  that  the  bullet  shall  be  more  than  four 
calibers  in  length.  This  refers  to  the  small-bore  smoke- 
less rifle,  the  black-powder  military  rifle  being  obso- 
lete. The  long  bullet  requires  a  steep  pitch  of  rifling 
to  give  it  suflScient  rotary  velocity  to  keep  it  point  on, 
and  the  short  twist  produces  excessive  triction  and 
heat  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  barrel,  besides  requir- 
ing a  steel-jacketed  projectile,  which  is  very  expensive. 
As  the  long  bullet  is  driven  at  a  high  velocity,  2,000 
feet  per  second,  it  follows  that  the  recoil  will  be  par- 
ticularly vicious  unless  a  heavy  weapon  is  adopted,  and 
a  heavy  rifle  is  not  a  desirable  hunting  weapon,  ex- 
cepting- in  certain  special  cases  where  dangerous  game 
is  encountered. 

These  statements  indicate  that  the  best  rifle  for  game 


shooting  is  the  one  that  uses  a  short  missile,  and  a 
turther  discussion  of  the  subject  will  serve  to  empha- 
size the  same  fact. 

The  object  of  the  sj)  irtsman  is  to  kill  the  game 
quickly,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  projectile  of  comparatively  large  diameter 
or  one  that  will  expand  on  striking  the  game.  Many 
devices  have  been  tried  to  insure  the  lateral  expansion 
of  the  head  of  the  bullet  upon  impact,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  nothing  that  is  absolutely  reliable  in  this  re- 
gard has  yet  been  produced,  on  account  of  the  variable 
resistance  encountered  by  the  bullet  in  striking  differ- 
ent kinds  of  game-  or  different  parts  of  the  same 
animal. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  expansive  feature  makes  it 
desirable  that  we  use  a  bidlet  of  sufficient  diameter  to 
produce  the  required  shock  in  case  it  should  fail  to 
upset  at  all.  The  6  mm.  (.236  cal.)  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  thoroughly  reliable  weapon  for  such  game 
as  the  Virginia  deer,  although  it  gives  a  higher  ve- 
locity (2,500  f.  s.)  than  any  other  rifle  manufactured  in 
America,  and  high  velocity,  generally,  means  killing 
power,  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  energy  of  a  pro- 
jectile is,  amongst  other  factors,  proportioned  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity;  and,  second,  the  shock  pro- 
duced by  the  impact  is  greater  with  the  higher  ve- 
locity because  a  portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  animal 
becomes  a  projectile  through  direct  collision,  and 
its  velocity  will  depend  upon  the  velocity  .of  the 
bullet  with  which  it  comes  in  collision.  In  the  case  of 
the  6  mm.  bullet,  if  fired  broadside  at  a  deer,  striking 
central  and  failing  to  upset  at  the  head-on  impact,  it 
would  make  a  very  small  hole  and  emerge  at  the  oppo- 
site side  retaining  about  80  or  90  per  cent  of  its  en- 
ergy. The  penetration  of  the  full-mantled  bullet  is  60 
pine  boards,  each  board  being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Supposing  that  six  boards  offer  as  much 
resistance  as  a  deer  standing  broadside,  the  .236  caliber 
rifle  would  shoot  through  ten  deer  standing  alongside 
of  each  other,  and  would  expend  only  10  per  cent  of 
its  energy  on  one  deer.  This  illustration  shows  clearly 
how  the  sportsman  may  be  deceived  by  overestimating 
the  killing  power  of  a  small-bore  rifle  through  judging 
it  entirely  from  the  energy  of  the  projectile. 

The  6J4  mm.  (.256  cal.)  rifle  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections but  in  a  lesser  degree.  It  is  a  fine  military 
weapon  and  accurate  for  target  shooting  at  1,000  yards. 
The  .30-30-160  is  the  smallest  charge  which  may  be 
considered  suitable  for  game  as  large  as  the  Virginia 
deer.  A  rifle  or  carbine  to  take  this  cartridge,  with 
twenty-inch  barrel,  would  weigh  about  six  and  one-half 
pounds — a  handy  weapon  which  a  man  of  average 
strength  could  carry  all  day  and  use  with  precision  at 
all  times.  The  velocity  of  the  1 60-grain  bullet  is  ap- 
proximately 1,900  f.  s.,  and  its  penetration  is  twelve 
boards  for  soft-point  bullet.  The  length  of  bullet  is 
3.13  calibers,  making  it  effective  at  the  mid-ranges — 
say  500  to  600  yards — which  is  a  much  greater  distance 
than  the  sportsman  will  care  to  fire  at  game.  The  ve- 
locity of  recoil  of  the  six  and  one-half-pound  rifle  is 
7.3  feet  per  second,  and  the  energy  5.4  foot-pounds,  in- 
dicating that  the  weapon  is  a  pleasant  one  to  shoot,  as 
the  recoil  is  stopped  in  a  space  of  one  and  one-half 
inches  by  the  application  of  a  shoulder  pressure  of  43 
jiounds. 

If  the  military  cartridge  (.30-40-220)  were  used,  the 
rifle  should  weigh  eight  and  one-half  pounds,  giving  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  projectile  of  1,960  f.  s.  and  pene- 
tration of  thirteen  boards  with  soft-nose  bullet.  The 
velocity  of  recoil  is  7.9  f.  s.  and  energy  8.3  foot- 
pounds, indicating  the  requirement  of  66  pounds 
shoulder  pressure  to  stop  the  recoil  in  a  space  of  one 
and  one-half  inches.  Such  a  gun  is  heavy  to  carry, 
slow  in  use,  and  has  a  distinctly  unpleasant  kick.  It 
is  powerful  enough  to  kill  an  elephant,  and  a  danger- 
ous weapon  to  use  in  a  thickly-settled  country.  The 
projectile  is  4.1  calibers  in  length,  giving  it  excellent 
qualities  for  target  shooting  at  long  range. 

(To   he  continued.) 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


^■^"^HE  managing  editor  of  W  estern  Field  has 
asked  me  to  write  a  series  of  articles  con- 
taining answers  to  such  inquiries  about  the 
game  of  golf  as  would  be  likely  to  be  made 
'-~®  by  one  who  had  never  played  it.  The  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  golf  and  the  rapidity  witli 
which  it  iias  spread  over  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries have  made  a  large  number  of  people  curious 
about  the  game  and  willing  to  take  it  up  if  some  ele- 
mentary instruction  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  course,  the  implements  to  be  used, 
and  such  other  matters.  There  will,  of  course,  be  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  these  articles  that  has  not  been 
said  before  by  competent  writers  who  are  also  skill- 
ful and  experienced  golfers.  The  present  writer  will 
avail  himself  of  the  best  that  has  been  published  on 
the  game,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  the  subject  as 
simple  and  intelligible  as  possible.  It  is  believed 
that  many  people  may  be  willing  to  take  homeo- 
pathic doses  (as  it  were)  of  golf  who  would  not 
think  of  buying  a  treatise  on  the  game  and  sitting 
down    seriously    to    read    it. 

The  striking  peculiarity  about  golf  is  this:  it  1  )oks 
exceedingly  simple  and  excites  the  contempt  of  the 
uninitiated  spectator  rather  than  his  admiration.  In 
such  games  as  baseball,  lawn  tennis,  cricket  or  bil- 
liards the  looker-on  perceives  the  skill  necessary  to 
play  well,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  excite  his 
interest  in  golf  or  to  get  him  to  understand  that  the 
game  calls  for  any  particular  skill.  Yet  an  enthu- 
siastic player  and  writer  says  it  "  is  probably  the  most 
scientific  of  all  outdoor  games,  requiring  as  much 
accuracy  of  stroke  as  tennis  "  (by  which  he  doubtless 
means  lawn  tennis)  "  and  for  more  judgment  than 
cricket  or  baseball."  The  inexperienced  spectator  may 
be  mildly  surprised  at  the  distance  that  a  golf  ball  may 
be  driven  from  the  tee,  but  the  approaching  and  put- 
ting seem  to  him  almost  beneath  contempt.  Yet,  once 
he  has  taken  a  driver  in  his  hand,  he  will  find  that  the 
ball  badly  topped,  rolls  forward  a  few  yards,  or,  clean 
missed,  remains  aggravatingly  on  the  top  of  the  little 
pyramid  of  sand  denominated  a  tee.  But  an  attempt  to 
play  the  game  almost  always  makes  a  convert.  Thence- 
forward the  uninterested  and  scoffing  onlooker  is  a 
golfer  and  will  remain  one  while  his  life  lasts.  The 
recruits  come  from  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  from 
experts    in    nearly    all    other    games    and    sports. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  game  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  moderate 
and  pleasant  exercise  for  younug  and  old,  for  men 
and  women.  Though  anybody  can  play  it  after  a 
fashion,  tn  play  it  well  requires  a  high  degree  of 
skill.  While  no  one  is  too  young  to  learn  it,  no  one 
is  too  old  to  try.  It  can  be  played  by  any  two  peo- 
ple at  any  time  of  the  year.  V.ven  when  snow  is 
lying  on  the  ground,  enthusiasts  have  been  found  to 
employ   red    balls. 

To  play  go  i<l  golf  requires  endurance,  self-control 
and  nerve,  as  well  as  .skill  and  experience.  Some  of 
the  circumstance!!  arising  in  the  progress  of  the 
gan-c  arc  particularly  trying  to  the  temper,  so  that 
llic    ({'lifer    gets    plenty    of   opportunities    of    exercising 


self-restraint.  To  play  a  36-hole  match,  or  even  an 
iS-hole  game,  in  a  strong,  driving  wind,  calls  for 
considerable  powers  of  endurance.  Oddly  enough, 
the  greatest  nerve  is  required  by  what  seems  the 
simplest  department  of  the  game — putting.  When  a 
match  depends  upon  a  two-foot  putt  that  apparently  can 
hardly  be  missed,  it  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to 
fail  to  hole  the  ball. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  course,  the  nec- 
essaries for  a  golfer  are  balls,  clubs  and  a  bag  in 
which  they  may  be  carried.  IS[o  particular  costume 
is  really  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  men,  though  it  is 
usual  to  wear  knickerbockers  and  woolen  stockings, 
a  loose  shirt,  a  cloth  cap  and  an  easy  coat.  The 
shoes  are  thick-soled  and  provided  with  some  pro- 
tection against  slipping  on  the  grass.  Players  with 
tender  skins  may  find  it  advantageous  to  wear  gloves, 
but  others  do  not  like  to  have  anything  between  the 
skin    and    the    club-shaft. 

The  halls  are  of  hard  gutta  percha.  with  certain 
lines,  indentations  or  patterns  moulded  on  their  outer 
surface.  It  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that 
halls  whose  outer  surface  is  thus  roughened  fly  fur- 
ther and  with  greater  straightness  than  smooth  ones. 
Tlic  surface  pattern  should  be  clear  and  clean  cut, 
showing  that  the  ball  has  been  well  moulded.  The 
ball  must  be  compact  and  at  the  same  time  elastic. 
A  newly  made  ball  requires  keeping  in  a  dry,  dark 
place  until  it  is  properly  seasoned,  but,  if  kept  too 
long,  the  gutta  percha  loses  its  elasticity.  Prob- 
ably six  months  will  suffice  to  put  a  ball  into  con- 
dition fir  play.  The  ball  now  generally  used  has  a 
core  of  India  rubber,  which  increa.ses  its  resiliency 
and  enables  it  to  be  driven  further.  It  is,  however, 
often  said  that  the  rubber-cored  ball  is  liable  under 
certain  conditions  to  duck,  and  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  trustworthy  on  the  putting-green  as  the  ball  made 
wholly  of  gutta  percha.  Lighter  balls  fly  further  with 
the  wind,  but  heavier  ones  go  farthest  against  it. 

The  golfer,  having  taken  his  position  on  the  first 
teeingground,  proceeds  to  make  a  little  pyramid 
of  sand  called  a  "tee,"  an  inch  or  so  high,  and  on  it 
he  places  the  ball.  The  first  club  called  into  use  is 
the  driver,  which  is  the  most  carefully  constructed 
club  in  his  outfit.  The  shaft  of  the  driver  is  made  of 
split,  not  sawed,  hickory,  the  former  being  better 
because  it  possesses  greater  elasticity.  The  head  of 
the  driver  is  made  of  dogwood,  though  a  recent  writer 
of  much  experience  as  a  player  says  that  seasoned 
bcechwood  is  the  best  material.  The  sole,  or  luidcr 
side  of  the  head,  should  be  flat  on  the  ground  when 
the  golfer  is  standing  in  the  proper  position  for 
the  swing.  The  weight  of  the  driver  <loponds  largely 
upon  the  individual  user,  though  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  for  a  man  to  use  a  rather  heavier  chib  tli.in 
is   entirely  comfortable. 

The  head  is  glued  to  the  shaft  and  the  place  of 
jimction  is  wound  with  twine,  which  is  called  the 
whipping.  The  part  of  the  head  which  comes  in  c^n- 
tnct  with  the  ball  when  a  stroke  is  made  is  called 
the  f.ncc.  The  degree  of  flexibility  of  the  dub  is  an 
important     matter.       A     sfifl'     shaft     will     admit     of     a 
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heavier  head  than  a  flexible  one,  and  will  do  better 
service  with  it.  The  weight  of  the  head  determines 
the  degree  of  springiness  of  the  shaft,  and  the  two 
should  be  so  balanced  as  to  make  the  golfer  feel 
that  he  has  in  his  hands  an  instrument  full  of 
energy  and  life.  Not  only  is  the  degree  of  spring  im- 
portant, but  also  its  situation.  It  should  be  in  the 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  shaft  just  above  the  whip- 
ping, and  from  that  paint  should  merge  gradually 
in  the  stiff  part  of  the  shaft. 

On  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the  longer  the  shaft 
is,  the  greater  effect  does  the  weight  of  the  head 
produce.  A  man  who  uses  a  short  club  may  have 
a  heavier  head  to  it  than  a  player  who  uses  a  longer 
club.  It  is  said  that  a  short,  stiff,  heavy  club,  with 
a  very  flat  face,  is  good  on  windy  days,  as  it  hits 
a  solid  blow,  causing  the  ball  not  to  be  so  easily 
deflected.  It  also  tends  to  keep  the  ball  low,  so  that 
it  is  not  so  much   exposed   to   the   force  of  the   wind. 

The  "  lie  "  of  the  club  is  the  angle  which  the  head 
makes  with  the  shaft.  When  this  is  nearly  a  right 
angle,  the  club  is  said  to  have  an  "  upright  lie." 
When  the  angle  is  more  obtuse,  the  club  has  a  "  flat 
lie."  The  more  upright  the  lie  of  the  club,  the 
nearer  to  the  player's  feet  must  the  ball  be  and  the 
shorter  the  handle  of  his  club.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  flat-lying  club  sends  the  ball  away  with 
a  lower  trajectory  than  an  upright  club,  and  players 
who  use  a  flat  club  have  some  advantage  in  a  wind. 

The  position  in  which  a  player  stands  when  driving 
is  called  the  "  stance."  The  proper  distance  of  the 
ball  from  the  foot  depends  largely  upon  the  lie  of 
the  club;  but  in  a  general  way  the  end  of  the  shaft 
should  just  reach  the  player's  left  knee  as  he  stands 
upright,  the  club  being  laid  with  its  head  to  the  ball. 
The  ball  should  be  just  in  a  line  with  the  hands;  or  in 
other  words,  the  hands  should  not  be  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  ball.  Ball,  club-shaft  and  hands  should  be 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and  that  should  be  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  line  at  which  it  is  proposed  to 
drive  the  ball.  The  left  eye  of  the  player  should  also 
be  in  this  plane. 

The  position  of  the  right  foot  is  not  so  easily 
settled.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  there  should 
be  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  between  the  feet  of  a 
golfer  of  moderate  height  when  he  is  in  position  for 
a  drive.  As  the  feet  are  turned  somewhat  outward, 
the  distance  between  toe  and  toe  is  greater  than  that 
between  heel  and  heel.  The  right  foot  is  turned  out 
more  than  the  left,  for,  at  the  instant  of  striking  the 
ball,  the  right  foot  gives  an  impetus.  There  are  good 
instructors  who  teach  other  positions,  and  good  golfers 
who  adopt  them,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
exceptions  which  test  the  validity  of  the  rule,  but  do 
not  disturb  it  seriously. 

Now  comes  the  "  swing,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
hit  the  ball  with  certainty  and  speed.  At  the  moment 
of  meeting  the  ball,  the  head  of  the  club  should  be 
traveling   in   the    diiection    in    which    the   ball    is   to    be 


driven.  The  great  majority  of  fine  golfers  stand  with 
the  right  f  )ot  slightly  behind  the  left,  since  to  stand 
with  the  right  foot  advanced  causes  the  arms  to  swing 
less  freely  away  from  the  body  than  in  the  position 
recommended  by  the  large  majority  ot  professional 
instructors.  The  golf  drive,  unlike  the  batsman's 
stroke  in  cricket  or  baseball,  is  not  a  hit,  but  a  swing. 
The  club-head  meets  the  ball  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
swing  and  sweeps  it  away,  as  it  were.  Indeed,  it  lias 
been  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  drive  "  is 
misleading  and  tends  to  produce  faults  from  which 
the  general  adoption  of  the  terms  "  sweep  "  or 
"  swing  "  might  save  the  golfer.  The  muscles  of  the 
golfer  must  be  flexible,  the  only  exception  being  that 
the  grip  of  the  left  hand  must  be  firm,  since  that 
connects  the  man  and  the  club. 

The  swing  consists,  of  course,  of  two  parts,  the  up- 
ward and  the  downward,  the  latter  tending  to  be  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  in  changed  order  of  the 
former.  If  the  player  gets  a  correct  upward  swing, 
a  right  downward  swing  will  follow  almost  certainly. 
The  essential  thing  about  the  swing  is  that  the  club- 
head  should  travel  as  long  as  possible  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  driven.  As  the  club-head 
swings  upward  from  the  ball,  it  should  go  back  as  far 
as  possible  without  straining,  the  arms  going  out  as 
nearly  to  their  full  length  as  is  possible  without 
stretching.  The  body  of  the  player  should  move  on 
its  own  axis,  the  shoulders  working  round  the  back- 
bone as  a  pivot. 

As  regards  the  grip,  a  few  inches  of  the  shaft  should 
be  allowed  to  project  above  the  left  hand,  so  as  to 
give  greater  command  over  the  club.  The  club  is  to 
be  held  well  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  not 
permitted  to  change  its  position.  The  fingers,  rather 
than  the  palm,  of  the  right  hand  should  grasp  it 
lightly.  The  left  hand  gives  power  and  the  right  hand 
supplies  direction  to  the  swing.  The  thumbs  should 
lie  in  a  natural  position  across  the  shaft  of  the  ckib, 
and  not  straight  down  it.  The  hands  should  be  as 
close  to  each  other  as  is  possible  comfortably,  the 
object  of  the  swing  being  to  strike  a  swift  blow  and 
not  a  heavy  one.  The  club,  when  it  is  beginning  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  is  permitted  to  turn  freely  in 
the  right  hand.  It  should  swing  back  quietly  and 
without  jerk,  and  the  gentle  force  of  the  swing  should 
spend  itself  naturally,  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  player. 

As  the  club  comes  tip  behind  the  player's  head,  ths 
body  turns  gently,  with  the  weight  on  the  left  foot. 
The  left  heel  rises  slightly  off  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  body  turns  easily  on  the  left  toe.  As  the  club 
comes  down  the  right  shoulder  is  allowed  to  swing 
away  under  the  head,  at  the  instant  of  striking  the 
ball.  The  more  freely  this  is  done  the  more  truly 
will  the  club-head  swing  through  and  follow  tlie  line 
of  flight  of  the  ball.  As  the  club  comes  near  the  ball 
the  wrists,  which  were  turned  upward,  must  be  turned 
down   again   in   a  natural  manner. 


Bv  Arthur  Inkekslev. 


■^HE  yachtsmen  of  San  Francisco  Bay  are 
***  beginning  to  awake  from  their  winter  rest 
and  to  discuss  their  plans  for  the  coming 
season.  The  San  Francisco,  Corinthian  and 
California  Yacht  Clubs  have  held  their  an- 
nual meetings  and  have  elected  the  officers  who  are 
to  serve   for  the  next  twelve  months. 

In  fitting  out  a  yacht  for  the  season  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  done  is  to  take  out  all  her  inside 
ballast  and  to  see  that  the  whole  floor  of  the  craft 
is  clean  and  sweet.  The  materials  generally  used  for 
ballast  are  lead  and  iron,  though  metallic  ores,  dross 
from  smelting  works,  sand,  blocks  of  cement  ir 
pieces  of  rock  are  also  used.  Materials  other  than 
lead  and  iron  are  used  either  from  motives  of  econ 
omy  or  from  a  difficulty  in  procuring  the  metals. 
When  a  yacht  is  bought  the  purchaser  should  takt 
up  the  bottom  boards  fore  and  aft,  and  carefully 
examine  the  materials  composing  the  ballast.  Those 
materials  which  have  the  highest  specific  gravity, 
that  is,  which  contain  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
smallest  bulk,  are  the  best  for  ballast.  They  can  be 
stowed  lower,  rendering  the  craft  stiffer  under 
canvas;  and,  as  they  occupy  less  space  than  ballast 
of  lighter  gravity,  they  do  not  take  up  so  mucli  of 
the   headroom    or   cabin    space. 

Iron  may  be  used  either  in  the  rough  condition  of 
pi.g  iron,  as  it  comes  from  the  smelters,  or  in  the  form 
of  railroad  iron.  Lead  or  iron  may  be  cast  in  molds 
so  as  to  follow  the  internal  shape  of  the  vessel's  hull. 
With  the  exception  of  metals  altogether  too  valuable 
to  use  as  ballast,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  or  quick- 
silver, lead  is  the  heaviest  metal  known,  its  specific 
gravity  taking  water  as  i,  being  11.35.  As  lead  costs 
about  five  cents  jicr  pound,  its  cost  prevents  it  from 
being  so  universally  used  as  it  would  be  were  its 
natural   fitness  as  ballast  alone  considered. 

The  specific  gravity  of  bar  iron,  which  is  greater 
than  that  of  cast  iron,  is  7.70  as  compared  with  water. 
Bar  iron  is  considered  the  liveliest  ballast  that  can 
be  put  into  a  vessel,  ships  loaded  with  it  having 
shown  much  higher  speed  than  wlicn  carrying  any 
other  cargo.  But  bar  iron  is  hard  to  stow  satis- 
factorily and  is  also  pretty  expensive,  st  that  it  is 
not  very  much  usc<l  as  ballast.  Cast  iron  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  7.26  and  is  more  used  than  any  otlur 
metal    for    ballast. 

When  iron  is  smcltcd.it  is  permitted  to  How  iron 
the  furnace  into  rudely-shaped  channels  on  the  ground 
and  f  j:  nis  rough  bars,  about  three  feet  long  and 
weighing  about  100  pounds;  these  are  named  "  pigs." 
When  it  is  intended  to  use  iron  as  ballast  for  a 
yacht,  molds  of  wood  are  made  to  fit  easily  between 
the  flooring  timbers,  and  the  pigs  arc  melted  and  re- 
cast so  that  the  blocks  of  metal  will  fit  in  the  spaces. 
Over  this  groinidwork  of  shaped  iron  rough  pigs 
may  be  stowed  to  make  up  the  necessary  weight. 
Sometimes  scrap   iron   is  used   to   fill   up  with. 

.Nil  tile  ballast  laid  above  the  shaped  blocks  sliould 
be  in  s(|uarc  pieces,  having  a  diagonal  hole  at  each 
end,  through  which  a  grummet  or  an  iron  hook  may 
l)C  inserted  to  facilitate  stowing  and  removing  them. 
Tlity  should   weigh    from    50  to   150  pounds  apiece,   so 


that  they  may  be  handled  by  one  or  two  men  without 
difficulty.  Sometimes  the  iron  is  cast  in  triangular 
pieces,  each  pair  forming  a  square  block.  These  can 
be  stowed  conveniently,  especially  along  the  sides  of 
a  boat.  The  small  discs  of  iron  that  are  punched 
out  of  boiler  plates  when  making  the  holes  for 
rivets  make  good  top  ballast,  if  placed  in  bags  of 
tarred  hemp,  holding  about  50  pounds  each.  These 
"  boiler  punchings  "  are  of  wrought  iron  and  are 
heavy.  The  smell  from  the  tarred  sacks,  however,  is 
apt  to  prove  somewhat  objectionable  in  a  pleasure 
craft,    and   so   ])lain   sacking   may    be    used. 

The  custom  is  to  stow  ballast  as  much  in  the  body 
of  a  craft  as  pDSsible,  thus  leaving  a  considerable 
space  forward  and  aft,  in  which  dirt  easily  accumu- 
lates and  causes  an  unpleasant  smell.  To  prevent  this, 
the  empty  spaces  may  be  filled  with  a  cement  made  up 
of  Portland  Cement  and  drift  sand,  in  the  proportion 
of  two-tliirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  lat- 
ter. Sometimes  "  boiler  punchings  "  or  pebbles  are 
mixed  in  with  the  cement  to  increase  its  weight,  but 
it  is  best  not  to  add  any  unnecessary  weight  to  the 
cement  which  is  carried  forward  or  aft  of  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  ballast.  If  the  ballast  in  the  body  of 
the  vessel  is  of  cast  blocks  of  metal  they  may  he 
fitted  in  with  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  cement,  in  which 
"  boiler  pinichings  "  may  be  mixed.  If  this  plan  is 
followed  there  will  be  from  stem  to  stern  of  the 
craff  a  floor  of  ballast  which  can  be  kept  in  a  clean 
condition  quite  easily.  There  will  be  no  space  in 
wliich  little  pools  of  malodorous  water  can  settle. 

If  the  ballast  at  the  bottom  is  of  lead  castings,  the 
vessel  will  be  stitTcr  under  sail.  If  the  remainder 
of  the  ballast  is  of  pigs,  they  should  be  stowed  on 
the  top  of  the  castings.  In  order  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  from  the  lead  ballast,  it  should  be  cast 
to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  craft,  so  that  it  may  be  as 
low  down  as  possible.  If  the  craft  is  of  light  draft 
and  head  room  in  the  cabin  is  important,  some  of 
the  ballast  may  be  cast  into  blocks  that  will  fit 
rgainst  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  may  be  stowed 
betwetn  the  timbers  as  high  as  the  transoms.  Weight 
and  head  room  may  also  be  gained  by  flooring  the 
cabin  with  heavy  plates  of  lead  or  iron  instead  of 
woid.  If  "  wing  ballast  "  is  fitted  between  the  limbers, 
every  hi  )ck  of  it  should  have  a  little  strap  or  shoulder 
at  each  corner,  so  that  it  may  be  spiked  or  screwed 
to  the  timbers  to  keep  it  from  becoming  loose  or 
falling  out  of  place  when  the  bnat  heels  over.  Not  a 
pound  of  ballast  should  rest  on  the  skin  or  planking 
of  the  boat,  but  all  the  weight  should  be  borne  by 
the   framework. 

By  having  a  metal  keel  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ballast  can  be  placed  where  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous. I'or  a  keel  lead  is  much  better  than  iron, 
because,  pound  for  pound,  it  occupies  less  space.  A 
lead  keel  should  be  fastened  on  with  screw  bolts  and 
nuts,  and  the  heads  of  the  bolts  should  be  counter- 
sunk into  the  lead  for  two  or  three  inches  and  w  lodon 
plugs  inserted  so  as  to  prevent  the  bolts  from  being 
corroded. 

Metal  intended  for  use  as  ballast  should  be  well 
cast,   as  rough  castings   full   of  sand  and    air    bubbles 
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are  light  and  ineffective.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  clean- 
liness and  sweetness  of  a  craft  to  have  the  ballast 
painted,  and,  to  make  the  painting  most  effective,  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  tak'ng  the 
castings  out  of  the  sand  moulds.  The  best  paint  for 
this  is  red  lead  boiled  with  linseed  oil,  with  a  patent 
dryer  added  to  make  it  harden  quickly.  While  a 
yacht  is  laid  up  for  the  winter,  all  the  ballast,  except 
that  which  is  cemented  down,  should  be  taken  out 
of  her  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  whitewashed.  This  will  not  only  render  the 
boat  sweet,  but  will  raise  her  so  high  in  the  water 
that  she  will  dry  out  and  not  become  thoroughly 
soaked.  Her  buoyancy  will  be  increased  and  her 
form  better  preserved  by  this  treatment.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  good  thing  for  a  yacht  to  haul  her  up  high 
and  dry  for  a  short  time  each  season,  so  that  her 
timbers  and  planking  may  dry  out,  but  she  must  not 
be   left   long   enough    for   her   planking   tn    shrink. 

In  stowing  the  limber  ballast  every  crevice  must 
be  filled  in  with  the  cement.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  limbers  must  be  kept  clear,  so  as  to  lead  any 
water  there  may  be  down  into  the  pump-well.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  well  fenced  round  with 
perforated  zinc,  so  as  to  prevent  oakum,  shavings  or 
refuse  of  any  kind  from  getting  into  the  well  and 
thereafter  clogging  the   pumps. 

The  loss  on  lead  ballast  is  less  than  on  any  other 
kind,  for  the  lead  can  be  sold  when  the  yacht  is  sold 
at  the  market  price  to  the  purchaser  of  the  boat,  or  it 
can  be  taken  out  and  sold  separately. 

Heavy  ore,  such  as  what  is  known  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  "  Sulphur  Ore,"  or  the  variety  named  by  the 
mineralogists  "  Hef»vy  Spar,"  when  crushed  into 
small  pieces  and  placed  in  canvas  bags  holding  as 
much  as  one  man  can  handle  conveniently,  stows 
well  and  makes  excellent  ballast.  Sand  or  shingle 
makes  fairly  good  filling  ballast,  and  should  be  in 
double  bags,  as,  if  it  bursts  the  single  bag  and  gets 
loose,  it  will  create  much  trouble  by  choking  up  the 
limber  ways.  Ballast  sliould  be  stowed  amidships  as 
much  as  possible  so  as  to  concentrate  the  weight,  and 
this  applies  to  a  metal  keel,  which  is  outside  ballast, 
just  as  much  as  to  inside  ballast.  It  should  be  low 
down  in  the  craft  so  as  to  give  her  stability  under 
canvas,  and  shovild  be  stowed  compactly  in  her  great- 
est beam,  so  as  to  make  her  lively  in   a  sea. 

If  the  ballast  in  a  boat  is  spread  fore  and  aft 
along  her  whole  length,  she  will  have  very  little  life, 
but  will  be  a  sluggish  and  wet  craft  in  rough 
weather.  Instead  of  rising  to  an  oncoming  wave, 
she  will  plunge  heavily  into  it,  burying  her  bow 
and  bulwarks  and  offering  a  much  larger  surface  to 
the-  resistance  of  the  water  than  her  designer  in- 
tended. No  matter  what  the  form  of  such  a  boat 
may  be,  she  will  be  slow,  her  buoyancy  amidships 
being  overcome  by  the  weight  fore  and  aft,  so  that 
she  is  driven  into  the  water  instead  of  over  it,  and 
when  struck  by  a  heavy  sea  is  overwhelmed.  She 
will  have  no  life.  A  yacht  should  not  oppose  the 
waves  and  struggle  against  them,  but  should  over- 
come   gently    the    resistance    of    the    water,    lifting   her 


licr.d  to  tlie  seas  quickly  and  buoyantly  and  drop- 
pmg  down  gently  when  the  sea  has  passed.  A  craft 
with  her  ballast  concentrated  amidships  will  be  lively 
and  buoyant;  she  will  not  plunge  her  head  or  de- 
press her  stern  into  the  waves,  but  will  present  the 
least  immersed  surface.  She  will  conform  readily 
to  the  varied  nature  of  the  element  on  which  she  is 
traveling,  and  will  go  over  and -on  the  top  of  the  waves 
instead  of  forcing  her  bow  under  water  and  break- 
ing up  the  waves  into  foam.  If  a  boat's  ballast  is  not 
adjusted  properly,  so  as  to  leave  her  in  possession 
of  her  buoyancy,  she  will  be  wet,  slow,  uncomfortable 
and  even  dangerous.  Her  ballast  will  help  her  to 
stand  up  to  her  canvas,  but,  no  matter  how  handsome 
her  equipment  or  how  beautiful  her  form,  she  will 
not  "  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life."  The  bal- 
last should  be  stowed  under  the  floor  of  her  cabin, 
not  a  pound  of  it  being  placed  further  forward  or  fur- 
ther aft.  It  should  be  remembered  that  every  pound 
of  weight  in  deck  fittings  counteracts  the  effect  of 
the  ballast  and  diminishes  the  stability  of  the  yacht. 
All  skylights,  companions,  windlasses,  etc.,  should 
be  made  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength.  If 
the  sharp  bow  is  not  capable  of  supporting  inside 
ballast,  it  is  still  less  able  to  support  a  heavy  weight 
on  deck.  For  this  reason  the  usual  position  of  the 
windlass  on  a  yacht's  deck  is  objectionable;  it  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  mast  as  possible  and  there 
should  be  nothing  forward  except  the  bits.  For 
the  same  reason  heavy  taffrail  lockers  should  be 
avoided. 

Life  is  sometimes  attained  by  stowing  the  ballast 
on  some  elastic  material,  so  that  the  mass  of  metal 
may  cease  to  be  a  dead  weight.  Cork  shavings,  cork 
cuttings,  corks  and  the  resilient  tops  of  some  bushes 
liave  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  weight  of 
the  iron  or  lead  ballast  soon  pounds  them  to  dust 
and   takes   all   the   resiliency   out   of  them. 

.\  craft  should  be  ballasted  down  to  the  load  water 
line  of  her  draft  as  calculated  by  her  designer,  for 
it  is  upon  the  way  in  which  her  lower  water  lines 
meet  the  water  that  her  success  depends.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  give  a  good  trial  to  a  boat  brought  down 
in  the  water  according  to  her  construction  draft,  be- 
fore making  any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
weight.  As  soon  as  her  right  trim  is  found,  the 
ballast  should   remain   undisturbed. 

When  a  craft  is  laid  up  at  the  end  of  a  season 
.-nd  the  ballast  is  taken  out  of  her  in  order  to  clean 
her  thoroughly,  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in 
marking  every  block,  so  that  it  may  be  stowed  again 
in  exactly  the  same  spot.  Once  the  correct  stowing 
of  ballast  has  been  ascertained,  it  should  be  carefully 
adhered    to. 

TJie  plan  of  swinging  ballast  in  a  hammock  sus- 
pended by  ring  bolts  from  the  beams  of  the  cabin 
has  been  tried,  and  in  a  light  breeze  with  smooth 
water  has  been  found  advantageous.  The  effect, 
however,  of  such  a  device  is  vincertain  and  hard 
to  foresee  under  varying  conditions  of  wind  and 
water. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


!^HE  New  York  Automobile  Show  of  1903  at 
"~  Madison  Square  Garden  was  highly  success- 
ful. The  display  proved  that  there  were 
such  things  as  American  motor-cars,  and 
gave  good  promise  for  the  future.  It  did 
not,  however,  show  the  means  from  which  we  are 
likely  to  derive  the  most  efficient  service  so  clearly 
as  the  1904  show  does.  The  common  conviction  is 
that  for  general  uses  the  internal  combustion  engine, 
fired  with  kerosene  or  some  dry  carbonaceous  matter, 
is  far  superior  to  all  other  motors.  The  steam  boiler 
and  the  non-condensing  steam  engine  which  is  in 
continual  need  of  water,  seem  yet  much  too  bulky 
and  heavy  for  the  power  they  produce.  Once  the 
power  is  generated  ift  a  sieam  machine,  however,  it  is 
delivered  in  a  form  more  desirable  than  any  other. 
Some  way  should  be  found  to  generate  steam  without 
using  boilers  of  the  present  style  and  with  a  small 
loss  of  water.  The  fire  open  to  the  air  must  also  be 
abolished  in  machines  intended  to  be  used  on  ordi- 
nary roads.  Unless  these  results  are  accomplished 
the  steam  motor-car  is  certain  to  lose  in  favor. 

Though  many  steam  motor-cars  were  shown  at  the 
1903  show,  few  appear  in  the  1904  display.  Those 
that  are  on  view  possess  several  points  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assimilate  them  to  gasoline 
motors.  The  internal  combustion  motor  not  only 
requires  no  bulky  boiler  and  heavy  tank  filled  witli 
■water  to  supply  the  boiler,  but  it  lights  and  extin- 
guishes its  fire  within  the  limits  of  its  own  cylinders. 
It  is  the  only  motir  for  the  long  run. 

The  1904  cars  have  nearly  reached  the  point  of 
perfection,  and  show  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
produce  an  entirely  satisfactory  automobile  except  ;i 
condensing  steam  engine  without  a  boiler,  and  a 
cylinder-fired  motor  that  will  burn  kerosene.  These 
two  highly  desirable  motors  may  be  discovered  soon, 
but  at  present  they  exist  only  as  the  unsubstantial 
fabric  of  dreams. 

The  vehicle  driven  by  electric  power  is  found  in 
two  forms — the  handsome  private  carriage  and  the 
heavy  truck.  Neither  has  a  wide  radius  of  action 
and  can  not  wander  far  from  home  and  a  charging 
station,  but  each  renders  satisfactory  service  and  is 
certain  to  remain  in  use  permanently.  The  much- 
talkcd-of  Edison  battery  is  shown  at  work  for  the  first 
time,  and  if  it  is  what  it  is  said  to  be  the  electric 
wagon  will  sow  come  into  general  use  and  will  he 
the  regular  vehicle  cmploye<l  for  short  distances.  It 
is  said  that  the  Kdison  battery  can  not  be  injured 
cither  by  disuse  or  by  rapid  charging  and  discharging. 

I'or  runs  of  unlimited  length  gasoline  cars  are 
presently  much  favored  vehicles.  They  arc  driven  by 
one,  two,  three  or  f  lur  cylinders,  placed  horizontally, 
vertically  or  in  an  inclined  position.  These  cars 
of  American  design  and  buibl  may  be  bought  at  prices 
varying  from  $4-'5  to  $4,000  or  more,  and  are  both 
well  made  and  of  a  handsome  appearance.  .Some  of 
the  cars  are  very  simple,  others  are  highly  comiilicatcd, 
but  all  are  better  than  have  ever  been  seen  in  this 
country   before. 

That  great  speed  may  he  attained  by  very  simple 
mechanism    is    shown    by    car    "  goo."    "U    which    I'ord 


covered  a  mile  in  less  than  40  seconds.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest four-cylinder  machine  on  exhibition  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  It  has  four  vertical  cylinders  in 
front,  a  horizontal  shaft  running  fore  and  aft  to  a 
plain  bevel  gear  transmission  to  thhe  rear  revolving 
axle.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  drive  a  car  at  a 
speed  of  ninety  miles  per  hour. 

Incapable  of  such  unnecessary  and  impracticable 
high  speed,  but  capable  of  going  a  long  distance,  are 
some  very  simple  wagons  of  one  or  two  cylinders,  such 
as  the  Cadillac,  the  Olds  and  others.  These  are  light 
in  weight,  very  practical  and  serviceable,  certain  in 
action,  easily  controlled,  and  of  low  cost. 

Some  of  the  cars  exhibited  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  are  among  the  most  highly  complicated  cars 
ever  made,  possessing  most  ingeniously  intricate 
mechanical  devices  and  workmanship  of  the  highest 
class.  Among  these  are  the  Packard  and  the  four- 
cylinder  Buflfum  cars,  which  are  said  to  be  perfect  in 
workmanship  and  to  equal  the  best  French  produc- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  the  high-priced  American 
touring  cars  are  now  go.id  and  handsome  enough  to 
capture  the  home  market  and  spoil  it  for  importe  5 
machines. 

The  demand  tor  high-powered,  handsomely  ap- 
pointed cars  is  growing  continually  among  pejple  who 
want  the  best  of  everything  and  have  the  means  to 
indulge  their  tastes.  The  average  American,  however, 
has  to  be  content  with  a  car  of  moderate  price,  and 
the  two  classes  of  cars  have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon. They  diflfer  as  widely  as  do  the  fortunes  nf  their 
purchasers.  There  is  so  much  difference  in  construc- 
tion between  the  car  sold  at  $700  to  $1,000  and  that 
retailed  at  $3,000  to  $4,000  that  they  are  built  by 
diflfercnt  makers.  No  maker  finds  it  to  his  profit  to 
construct  low-priced  runabouts  and  also  high-priced 
cars,  and  it  seems  certain  that  cars  of  these  two  types 
will  he  turned  out  by  different  manufacturers.  A 
manufacturer  does  not  even  find  it  profitable  to  build 
expensive,  elaborate  cars  and  also  to  construct  vehicles 
of  the  convertible  tonneau  type.  This  being  so,  it  is 
probable  that  each  manufacturer  will  devote  himself 
to  cars  of  a  particular  class  and  will  not  try  to  invade 
the  provinces  of  others. 

Makers  of  cars  which  appeal  to  the  same  class  of 
purchasers  will  find  themselves  exprised  to  strong  com- 
petitiim  and  it  will  be  easier  to  achieve  success  by 
making  a  car  selling  for  less  than  $1,000  than  by  con- 
structing one  selling  for  a  greater  price  than   that. 

Many  air-cooled  motors  are  on  exhibition.  If  the 
motor-car  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse,  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  used  all  the  year  round  and  in  any 
weather.  In  very  cold  weather  a  water-cooled  motor 
is  a  constant  .source  of  trouble,  causing  delay  and  the 
need  for  many  repairs.  If  the  motor  is  cooled  by  air, 
the  car  gains  in  lightness  and  cheapness.  Some  of  the 
exhibitorfi  of  air-cooled  motors  at  the  New  York  show 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  water-cooled  n\otor  is 
doomed  to  early  disa|>|)earance,  at  any  rate  in  small 
cars,  if  not  on  wagons  of  the  largest  size  and  highest 
cost. 

Though  it  is  said  that  the  I'rench  manufacturers 
have     111)1     succeeded     very     well     with     air-coilcd     mo- 
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tors,  American  automobile  builders  state  that  their 
experience  leads  them  to  favor  air-cooling  strongly 
and  to  feel  great  confidence  in  vehicles  carrying  no 
water  at  all.  A  very  high  compression  can  not  be 
used  in  an  air-coaled  cylinder,  and  French  builders, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  gasoline  costs  twice  as  much  in 
Europe  as  it  does  in  the  United  States,  are  compelled 
to  make  motors  using  the  highest  possible  compression, 
which,  though  economical  in  fuel,  has  other  undesir- 
able consequences.  Americans  generally  use  a  lower 
compression  than  the  French.  The  makers  of  the 
Knox  claim  a  compression  of  about  sixty-five  pounds, 
while  the  manufacturers  of  the  Covert  cars  confess  to 
a  compression  of  one  hundred  pounds,  without  over- 
heating. The  large  number  of  air-cooled  motors  in 
the  1904  exhibition  shows  that  water-cooling  is  not 
indispensable  for  any  automobiles,  and  thtis  removes 
a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  motor-cars  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  at  the  New 
York  show  was  a  sixty-horse-power  motor  which  sup- 
plies power  for  a  large  touring  car  weighing  3,150 
pounds  and  carrying  seven  passengers.  It  is  said  to 
effect  a  saving  of  forty-seven  per  cent  in  fuel.  It  has 
two  cylinders,  exhausting  into  a  third  cylinder,  in 
which   the   fired  charge  is   expanded. 

One  of  the  most  skillful  of  English  chauffeuses  is 
Miss  Dorothy  Levitt,  who  seems  to  be  a  born  motorist. 
After  receiving  one  lesson  at  Hampton  Court,  she  took 
the  steering  wlieel  and  drove  the  motor-car  to  Regent 
Street,  through  the  densest  thoroughfares  of  the 
world's  metropolis.  She  is  also  famous  as  being  the 
first  motorist  to  obtain  substantial  damages,  amounting 
to  thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  or  $175,  from  the  owner 
of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  wliich  collided  with  her  car. 
Fond,  however,  as  she  is  of  automobiling  on  land,  she 
loves  motor-launching  still  better.  In  the  first  com- 
petition she  entered,  held  at  Cowcs,  Isle  of  Wight,  she 
won  handsomely  and  was  presented  to  King  Edward 
VII,  who  complimented  her  on  the  skill  she  showed  in 
a  race  against  drivers  of  much  greater  experience.  At 
Trouville,  France,  she-  won  the  Gaston-lMenier  Cup,  a 
coveted  French  trophy.  She  managed  her  Napier  boat 
with  great  nerve  and  skill,  beating  the  Mercedes  by 
more  than  two  hundred  meters.  She  was  greeted  with 
loud  applause  and  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  bought 
the  launch  immediately  after  the  race.  The  plucky 
motoriste  says  that  she  prefers  steering  a  really  fast 
petrol  launch  to  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  dis- 
comforts during  a  race  are  serious,  for  the  operator 
is  drenched  with  water  if  the  sea  is  at  all  rough  and 
the  clouds  of  spray  make  it  hard  to  distinguish  pieces 
of  timber,  tangles  of  seaweed,  etc.,  which  must  be 
dodged.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  keep  your  balance  in 
a  space  about  half  a  yard  square.  The  waves,  too, 
often  hit  the  boat  hard  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  one's  feet.  Despite  these  inconveniences, 
Miss  Levitt  says  that  the  sense  of  mastery  over  a 
fierce  and  hungry  element  more  than  compensates  for 
the  risks  and  discomforts. 


The  mile  made  in  39  2-5  seconds  by  Henry  Ford  in 
car  "  999  "  on  the  ice  at  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  on 
January  12,  was  the  fastest  straightaway  mile  in  an 
automobile  up  to  that  time.  The  machine  was  in  per- 
fect trim  and  several  fast  miles  were  covered  before 
the  attempt  for  the  record.  The  snow  was  scrapd  off 
the  ice,  on  which  was  laid  a  covering  of  sand  and 
cinders.  The  prepared  track  was  nearly  three  miles 
long,  but  only  fifteen  feet  wide.  After  the  mile  was 
finished  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  slowing  the 
machine   on   the  ice. 

It  now  appears  that  the  trophy  presented  by  the 
owner  of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  be  raced  for  once 
a  year  by  teams  representing  the  various  nations,  is 
not  properly  called  the  "  Gordon  Bennett  "  or  "  James 
Gordon  Bennett  "  Cup,  but  that  its  proper  name  is 
"  Coupe  Internationale."  At  least  this  is  what  the 
New  York  Herald,  which  is  described  as  a  "  widely 
read  and  carefully  edited  medium,"  calls  it.  Of 
course,  the  fact  of  the  New  York  Herald  being 
"widely  read"  affords  not  the  slightest  guarantee  of 
its  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms.  Even  the  fact  that 
it  is  "  carefully  edited  "  does  not  ensure  accuracy, 
unless  the  careful  editing  is  done  by  a  man  or  men 
of  competent  knowledge  of  the  matter  they  are  edit- 
ing. It  is  measurably  certain  that  so  clumsy  a  desig- 
nation as  "  La  Coupe  Internationale  "  will  never  be 
widely  adopted  in  a  country  where  the  people  gener- 
ally have  little  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  It  is 
so  much  the  fashion  in  the  United  States  to  name  a 
thing  after  the  man  who  gave  it  that  the  trophy  will 
still  continue  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup." 

The  town  of  Birmingham,  England,  as  mayor  of 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P., 
formerly  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  gained  his  first 
experience  of  public  life,  is  in  many  respects  a  model 
municipality.  The  following  provision  regulating  the 
speed  of  automobiles  certainly  seems  a  very  sensible 
one,  and  indicates  the  possesion  of  more  intelligence 
than  municipal  bodies  usually  display.  The  ordinance 
contains   this   provision: 

"  If  any  person  drives  a  motor-car  on  a  public  high- 
way recklessly,  or  negligently,  or  at  a  speed  or  in  a 
manner  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public,  having  re- 
gard to  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  including  the 
nature,  condition  and  use  of  the  highway,  and  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  which  actually  is  at  the  time,  or 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  on  the 
highway,  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
under  this  act." 

This  is  much  wiser  than  those  ordinances  which 
impose  speed  limits  impossible  of  enforcement.  It  is 
certainly  quite  absurd  for  an  ordinary  policeman,  with- 
out any  training  in  exact  observation,  and  without 
the  delicate  instruments  and  appliances  necessary  to 
gauge  the  rate  at  which  a  car  is  traveling,  to  be  made 
the  sole  judge  of  a  matter  which  calls  for  really  higli 
qualifications. 
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May   i7tli,   Westminster  5,   X'ancouvcr  3. 

June  I4tli,  Westminster  g,   X'ancouver  2. 

July  ist,  Westminster  W,  Terminals  L — Default. 

July   12II1,  Westminster  7,  Terminals  2. 

AuR.  ptli,  Westminster   W,   Vancouver  L — Default. 

Aug.  25tli,  Westminster  W,  Terminals  L — Default. 

Aug.  30tli,  Westminster  6,   N'ancouver   i. 

Sept.    ijtli,  Westminster  W,  Terminals  L— Default. 

Sept.   2Sth,  Westminster  4,   Kami  mps  3. 


May  25th,  Westminster  8.   .Nannimo  .'. 

June  27tli,  Westminster   13,  Terminals  2. 

.\ug.   1st,  Westminster   19,   .N'anainio   i. 

.\uft.    15th,  Westminster   16,  Vancouver  4. 

Aug.   29tli,  Westminster  W.  Terminals  L— Default. 

Sept.   24tli,   Westminster    10,   Kaniloops   i. 

Sept.   26tli.   Westminster  W,  \aneouvcr  L-Default. 

Oct.  2,  Westminster  10,  Vancouver  2. 


H.  L.  Betten,  Editor. 

"The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone.' 


-Byron. 


THE   TRAINING   OF   THE    FIELD    DOG. 


No.  10.     Baci-cing. 


ONTRARY  to  general  belief,  the 
writer  considers  "  backing  "  an 
intelligent  act  in  no  way  related 
to  the  pointing  instinct.  The 
dog  which  "  backs  "  naturally — 
that  is,  without  being  disciplined  or  held  in 
restraint  by  the  handler — does  so  merely 
through  the  exercise  of  caution  and  a  desire 
not  to  interfere  with  the  pointing  aog,  and  if 
he  has  had  considerable  experience  in  point 
work,  realizes  that  he  is  taking  a  secondary 
position  to  his  brace  mate.  In  most  cases  he 
is  not  close  enough  to  the  birds  to  recognize 
scent,  but  he  notes  the  rigid  position  of  the 
other  dog  and,  having  learned  through  ex- 
perience why  it  is  assumed,  his  curiosity  is 
aroused  as  to  the  results  of  the  point,  and 
this  causes  him  to  stop  and  watch  devalop- 
ments. 

The  "  natural  "  backer,  as  a  rule,  exhibits 
more  style  than  one  which  has  been  taught 
or  forced  to  stop  to  a  back,  and  in  many 
cases  assumes  a  more  stylish  position  than 
the  pointing  dog,  much  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  interest  aroused  in  him.  Further- 
more, he  is  likely  to  back  at  greater  dis- 
tances and  in  some  instances  as  far  as  he  can 
see  the  pointing  dog. 

In  some  "  natural  "  backers  the  desire  to 
take  a  secondary  position  is  so  great  that 
they  become  almost  valueless  as  field  dogs 
when  hunted  in  company  with  another 
animal.  Such  dogs  seem  to  make  no  on- 
dea,vor  to  locate  birds,  but  are  continually 
watching  the  actions  of  their  brace  mate  and, 
likely  as  not,  are  trailing  or  following  him 
about  instead  of  making  independent  casts 
in  search  of  game.  The  slightest  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  other  dog  is  honored  by 


"SWEET   MAHIE/'    T.    J.    WATTSON,   OWNER. 

a  back  and,  while  the  postures  of  the  back- 
ing dog  may  please  you  for  a  while,  they 
soon  become  monotonous  and  you  lose  in- 
terest in  the  subservient  animal.  When  both 
dogs  exhibit  this  same  fault  results  may  be 
imagined,  and  the  continuous  round  of  "  liv- 
ing pictures  "  becomes  tiresome  to  a  degree. 

The  average  dog  is  not  a  natural  backer, 
and  must  be  taught  or  forced  to  supplement 
his  brace  mate's  point  with  a  back.  In  some 
cases  great  difficulty  is.  experienced  in  secur- 
ing compliance  to  your  desires,  and  the  dog 
will  not  honor  a  back  except  to  order,  and 
then  with  a  total  lack  of  interest  and  anima- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  style  and 
rigidity. 

In  reality,  the  act  of  backing  is  of  little 
value,  beyond  that  it  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  scene  afforded  by  field  dogs  when 
working  on  birds.  It  can  not  be  considered 
an  act  of  utility,  for  the  time  lost  in  backing 
might  be  used   to  better  advantage   in   con- 
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tinuing  the  search  for  birds.  The  dog  could 
readily  be  taught  to  blink  a  pointing  dog  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  him  in  any  way,  and 
thus  be  afforded  additional  opportunities  to 
find  game  and  add  to  the  bag.  This,  of 
course,  is  reasoning  from  the  pot  hunter's 
standpoint,  for  no  sportsman  who  has 
hunted  over  a  well  trained  brace  of  field  dogs 
which  exhibit  nice  style  on  point  or  back 
would  be  guilty  of  training  his  dogs  in  the 
above  manner. 

If  the  sportsmen  were  inclined  to  own  only 
one  dog  and  to  hunt  without  companionship, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  train  a  dog  to 
back,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  he 
goes  afield  in  company  with  some  boon  com- 
panion and  to  ask  such  to  put  up  with  the 
antics  of  a  half-trained  dog  which  refuses  to 
back  and  steals  the  points  of  another  animal 
is  presuming  too  much  on  friendship.  The 
spirit  of  jealousy  is  easily  aroused  in  dogs, 
and  few  can  stand  the  constant  encroach- 
ments of  another  which  steps  in  ahead  and 
takes  his  points,  or  flushes  the  birds  he  has 
found,  without  retaliating  or  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  an  exhibition  of  rankness. 

In  teaching  a  puppy  to  back  it  is  always 
advisable  to  hunt  him  in  company  with  a 
steady,  reliable  dog  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  hold  his  points  under  trying  con- 
ditions. If  possible,  he  should  be  a  stylish 
dog  on  point,  so  that  the  puppy  may  be 
deeply  impressed  by  his  pose  and  rigidity. 
By  all  moans  avoid  a  dog  inclined  to  fals(> 
pointing,  or  one  which  drops  to  his  points  or 
assumes  a  listless  position  when  standing 
game.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  puppy 
soon  learns  that  his  l)rac('  mate  Is  ir.iroliablo 


and  finally  refuses  to  pay  any  attention  to 
him,  while  when  hunted  with  a  dog  lacking 
in  style  he  can  not  always  distinguish  be- 
tween a  point  and  mere  show  of  hesitation 
on  the  other  dog's  part,  and  is  not  inclined 
to  honor  the  point  until  he  determines  for 
himself  whether  or  not  it  is  bona  fide. 

In  the  case  of  a  natural  backer,  the  ten- 
dency to  honor  his  companion's  find  may  be 
evidenced  even  before  he  realizes  the  true 
value  of  a  point,  and  little  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  in  perfecting  that  branch  of 
his  education.  The  majority  of  puppies,  how- 
ever, are  not  inclined  to  stop  when  they  see 
another  dog  on  point,  but  will  endeavor  to 
locate  the  birds  for  themselves  and  either 
steal  the  point  or  go  in  to  a  flush. 

If  possible,  the  young  dog  should  be  called 
up  to  back  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  sight  of  the  point- 
ing dog,  when  more  than  likely  his  astonish- 
ment will  cause  him  to  stop  momentarily. 
At  this  juncture  the  handler  should  approach 
him  from  the  front  and,  with  extravagant 
gestures  and  a  great  show  of  caution,  order 
him  to  "  ho,"  or  wave  him  back  when  he 
starts  to  encroach  on  the  pointing  dog. 
These  unusual  proceedings  will  deeply  im- 
press most  puppies,  and,  before  they  have  re- 
covered from  their  surprise  and  have  decided 
to  investigate  the  point,  the  handler  is  in  a 
position  to  checkmate  their  ulterior  designs 
ana  can  steady  them  on  back  with  the  same 
methods  used  in  developing  their  stanchness 
when  on  point.  With  headstrong  or  jealous 
dogs  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  check 
cord  and  whip  in  exacting  reliability  in 
backing,  and  in  isolated  cases  dogs  can  not 
be   taught    to   honor   a   point   and    must   be 
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dropped  to  order,  or  if  they  are  persistent  in 
their  efforts  to  steal  their  brace  mate's  point 
they  must  be  punished  until  they  will  blink 
a  pointing  dog. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  dog  should 
back  at  sight  of  a  pointing  dog,  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  approach  within  a 
reasonable  distance  before  he  is  required  to 
stop.  Once  he  has  assumed  a  rigid  position, 
however,  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  creep 
up  to  the  pointing  dog,  and  every  evidence  of 
unsteadiness  should  be  checked.  When  he 
moves  up  a  foot  or  two  force  him  back  to  his 
original  position,  and  if  he  persists  in  his 
efforts  to  crowd  his  brace  mate,  pinch  his  ear 
or  apply  slight  punishment  until  he  will 
stand  firm.  Of  course,  in  event  the  finding 
dog  alternately  roads  and  stands — as  he  is 
apt  to  do  when  the  birds  run  from  his  point 
— the  backing  dog  should  be  allowed  to  move 
up  after  his  brace  mate  has  left  his  position 
on  point,  but  he  should  stop  instantly  when 
he  perceives  him  make  another  rigid  stand. 
It  is  assumed  that,  as  long  as  the  finding  dog 
shows  by  his  actions  that  he  has  properly 


located  the  running  bird  or  birds,  he  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  working  out  the 
find,  and  not  until  he  shows  uncertainty  as 
to  their  position  should  the  backing  dog  be 
permitted  to  cast  ahead  and  lake  a  hand  in 
locating  them. 

The  interest  in  field  dogs  is  greatly  aug- 
mented when  the  sportsman  is  permitted  to 
view  the  work  of  a  snappy,  well-trained 
brace  of  dogs,  in  place  of  that  of  a  single 
individual.  The  competition  between  dogs 
is  often  very  marked,  and  the  rivalry  be- 
tween them  causes  them  to  instill  an  amount 
of  vim  into  their  work  which  is  sometimes 
absent  when  they  are  hunted  alone.  The 
sight  of  a  fast,  stylish  dog  stopping  to  a 
point  in  an  abrupt  manner,  while  his  brace 
mate  establishes  a  back  in  the  same  snappy 
way,  is  one  which  gladdens  the  heart  of  most 
sportsmen;  and  the  clear-cut  picture  they 
present  as  they  stand  before  one  motionless 
and  intent  in  postures  such  as  would  delight 
the  artist,  are  apt  to  be  recalled  time  and 
again  as  one's  thoughts  revert  to  upland 
shooting. 
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NOTED  POl.XTEK   SIRES. 

NO.   4 CHAMPION    JINGO. 

In  the  first  flight  as  a  field-trial  performer  and 
with  a  record  second  to  no  American  bred  pointer 
as  a  sire  of  winners,  Ch.  Jingo  must  always  occupy 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  in  the  history  of  his  breed. 

Ch.  Jingo  was  bred  by  the  late  Edward  De.vter, 
proprietor  of  the  famous  Charlottsville  Field  Trial 
Kennel,  and  was  a  dog  of  faultless  conformation. 
His  sire  was  the  well  known  Mainspring,  by  Saltus 
Mike  out  of  Saltus  Romp.  His  dam,  Queen  HI, 
was  by  Pontiac  out  of  Kent's  Queen,  and  he  combined 
in  his  breeding  the  blood  of  such  great  dogs  as  Mike, 
Bow,    Drake,    Faust,    Hamlet    and    Sefton's    Sam. 

While  hardly  as  brilliant  a  performer  as  Ch.  Rip 
Rap,  there  were  few  dogs  his  equal  on  the  prairies, 
where  his  exhibitions  of  speed,  range,  endurance  and 
wonderful  bird  sense  challenged  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  privileged  to  see  him  run.  Ch.  Jingo 
placed  to  his  credit  nine  wins  in  trials,  including 
first  in  the  Xorthwestern  Champion  Stake.  His  con- 
sistency was  remarkable  and  he  never  exhibited  that 
unaccountable  lack  of  form  which  marred  the  records 
of   some    of    the    most    brilliant    dogs. 

Ch.  Jingo's  record  as  a  sire  is  wonderful  when 
one  considers  that  he  was  almost  five  years  of  age 
before  his  valuable  qualities  were  recognized  and 
his  services  were  in  great  demand,  and  died  w'lien  he 
was  a  trifle  over  eight  years  of  age.  During  these 
three  or  four  seasons  he  sired  the  following  well 
known    winners: 

Dot's  Daisy,  Two  Spot,  Lad  of  Jingo,  Drillmaster, 
Dot's  Jingo,  Jingo's  Pearl  and  Jingo's  Boy  (all  out  of 
Dot's  Pearl),  King  Cyrano,  Young  Jingo,  Ightfield, 
Cloie,  Jingo's  Light,  Jingo's  Hessen,  Sister  Sue,  Gold 
King,  Gorham's  Jing,  Keystone  Jim,  Royal  Chic, 
Jingo's  Romp,  Jingo's  Cash  and  Alix  II. 

Besides  the  above  winners  he  has  sired  numerous 
dams  of  winners  and  his  sons  are  proving  themselves 
prepotent  sires.  Prominent  among  the  latter  is 
Young  Jingo,  a  splendid  field-trial  performer  and 
sire  of  Queen  Mab,  Eve's  Jingo,  Nebraska  Ben, 
Pearl's  Jingle,  Gray's  Pearl,  Petronella,  Lord  Derby, 
Jingo's  Bang,  Eve  II  and  other  field-trial  winners. 
Other  sons  who  are  proving  successful  in  the  stud 
are  Lad  of  Jingo,  sire  of  six  winners  (including  the 
well  known  Alpine  Lad),  Jingo's  Light,  sire  of  four 
winners',  including  Doe,  Light,  Percival  Jingo  and 
Bee  Line;  and  Jingo's  Pearl,  sire  of  Jingo's  Nellie, 
Jingo's  (Jsceola  and  Tip  Fauster. 


E.VGLISH  SETTER  SIRES. 

COUNT    WHITESTONE. 

Prominent  among  the  younger  sires  of  note  is  this 
grandly  bred  individual  of  the  famous  Ch.  Lady's 
Count  Gladstone-Jessie  Rodney  family. 

Count  W'hitcstonc  was  a  winner  in  five  trials,  in- 
cluding third,  in  the  Iowa  Derby  of  1900  when  only 
io>4  months  old,  and  is  already  the  sire  of  six  win- 
ners, including  the  well-known  Derby  performer.  Pio- 
neer (considered  by  many  the  best  young  dog  of  the 
year),  and  L'ncle  Jim,  winner  of  the  last  Pacific  North- 
west Derby. 

Bred  to  the  right  line  of  bitches.  Count  Whitcstone 
promises  to  make  a  splendid  record  as  a  sire,  the  ma- 
jority, of  his  get  showing  a  great  deal  of  {juality.  It  is 
a  significant  fact,  however,  that  Count  has  produced 
only  from  so-called  "  outcross  "  bitches  possessing  in 
the  majority  of  instances  a  strong  cross  of  Prince  Luci- 
fer's blood,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  best  results  in  the 
future  will  be  had  from  such  combinations  of  blood, 
and  from  hitches  which  do  not  show  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  in-and-in   breeding. 


I  OOI)   FOR  PUPPIES. 
One    often    hears    the    assertion    made    that    "  meat 
shouUI   never   be    fed   to   young   puppies,   ns   it   is   dele- 
terious  in    its   effect   upon    the  system   and   is  a   potent 
developer   of    fits   and    intestinal   parasites." 


I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  fanciers  that 
statements  as  above  were  never  based  on  facts,  for 
where  one  puppy  suffers  from  the  injudicious  feeding 
of  meat  a  dozen  others  suffer  irreparable  injury 
from    the    withholding   of   this   essential    food. 

h'lesh  is  the  natural  food  of  all  carniverous  animals, 
and  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  individuals 
of  the  canine  race  can  be  successfully  raised  when 
confined   strictly   to   a   meat   diet. 

On  the  other  hand,  experiments  have  shown  that 
an  imp:>verished  condition  of  the  entire  system  results 
from  the  constant  feeding  of  preparations  which  con- 
tain no  meat,  and  where  such  a  course  is  pursued 
from  earliest  puppyhood  the  chances  of  developing 
a   perfect   specimen   are   about  one   in   a   hundred. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  malnutrition  in  pup- 
pies is  the  development  of  rickets.  In  place  of  grow- 
mg  up  into  well  rounded,  active,  straight-limbed 
specimens,  the  puppies  present  a  scrawny  appearance, 
with  dry,  harsh  coats,  flabby  muscles  and  a  listless 
manner.  The  slightest  exertion  tires  them  and  they 
are  inclined  to  lie  around  huddled  in  heaps,  as  owing 
to  the  impoverished  condition  of  their  blood  they 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  have  not  the  strength 
to  exercise  as  healthy  puppies  naturally  will.  Their 
appearance  in  many  instances  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  worms,  which  may  or  may  not  be  present 
in  harmful  numbers,  and  as  the  disease  progresses,  a 
malformation  of  the  bones,  especially  those  of  the 
legs,  is  noted,  the  joints  taking  on  a  bulbous  form, 
while  the  center  sections,  becoming  soft  and  spongy, 
bend  under  the  slight  weight  imposed  upon  the  legs 
by  the  body. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  a  few  instances  a  con- 
dition as  above  may  be  traced  to  the  influences  of 
a  richatic  or  scrofulous  sire  or  dam,  the  majority  of 
cases  are  due  to  the  withholding  of  proper  bone  and 
muscle-building  food;  even  the  administration  of 
phosphates  of  lime  in  large  quantities  will  not  sup- 
ply the  elements  needed.  In  large  breeds,  such  as  St. 
Bernards,  Great  Danes  and  mastiff's,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  malformation  due  to  the  excessive  weight 
imposed  upon  the  legs  before  the  bones  have  become 
hardened,  and  for  such  the  diet  should  be  carefully 
regulated,  starchy  foods  should  be  eliminated  as  much 
as  possible.  Regular  exercise  should  be  imposed,  as 
puppies  of  these  breeds,  owing  to  their  clumsiness,  are 
not  inclined  to  violent  or  even  moderate  exertion. 
As  for  pointer  and  setter  puppies,  they  are  sure  to 
exercise  sufficiently  if  given  a  roomy  yard  in  which 
to  romp  about,  and  the  only  consideration  need  be 
the  feeding  of  nutritious  food,  together  with  plenty 
of  sunlight   and   fresh   water. 

Puppies  should  be  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  broth 
before  they  are  weaned,  and  even  a  little  toasted 
bread  or  well  boiled  rice  is  allowable  in  the  broth  at 
this  stage.  They  should  also  be  fed  limited  quan- 
tities of  fresh  skimmed  milk  warmed  to  blood  heat, 
and  this  can  also  he  thickened  with  occasional  bits  of 
cracker  or  toast.  Sloppy  food  of  the  above  nature 
may  be  fed  during  the  first  week  after  weaning,  it 
being  advisable  to  feed  little  and  often  and  not  less 
than  five  times  during  the  day.  conuncncing  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  possible  and  giving  the  last  food 
late  in  the  evening,  so  that  there  is  no  long  inter- 
val between  meals,  .\fter  the  first  week  a  little  finely 
chopped  boiled  beef  or  nuitton  may  be  added  to  the 
thickened  broth  and  an  occasional  meal  of  thick  sour 
milk  mixed  with  bread  or  crackers  be  given  in  place 
of  the  fresh  milk  diet.  The  following  week  the  pup- 
pics  may  he  allowed  to  have  large  hones  on  which  to 
gnaw,  as  they  materially  aid  digesti.>n  by  causing  a 
copious  flow  of  the  gastric  juices  and  also  afford  cer- 
tain desirable  elements  necessary  in  the  building  of 
hone  and  muscle.  N'cgetables,  especially  onion.s  and 
turnips,  may  now  he  cooked  in  the  broth,  as  they 
have  a  laxative  effect  upon  the  bowels  and  can  do 
no  possible  harm.  You  may  also  boil  barley  or  rice 
in    the   broth,    so   that    a   variety   of    foods   may   be   of- 
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fered,  and  a  few  weeks  later  may  substitute  various 
meals  for  the  rice  or  barley,  great  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  not  used  until  thoroughly  cooked.  Lim- 
ited quantities  of  raw  and  cooked  meat  may  be  fed 
after  the  puppies  arrive  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  but  the  main  dependence  should  be  on  sloppy 
foods  such  as  described  above.  In  feeding  raw  meat 
it  should  be  chopped  fine  or  fed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  not  be  bolted  in  large  chunks,  as  when  eaten 
in  such  a  manner  without  mastication  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  digest.  Wliere  a  large  number  of  puppies 
are  kept  it  would  pay  to  purchase  a  small  meat  chop- 
ping machine  such  as  is  used  by  butchers.  When 
raw  meat  is  fed  in  this  form  it  should  follow  the 
regular  meal  and  be  given  only  in  small  dabs,  so  that 
the  gastric  juices  may  act  upon  it  at  once.  In  such 
form  it  is  easily  digested  and  highly  nutritious. 

Never  feed  tainted  or  unsound  food.  It  is  far  better 
to  let  the  puppies  fast  than  to  irritate  the  digestive 
organs  and  bowels  with  food  which  is  undergoing 
fermentation,  as  it  sometimes  takes  days  or  even 
weeks  to  repair  the  damage.  Feed  small  amounts  of 
food  often  rather  than  to  allow  the  puppies  to  gorge 
themselves  and  overload  their  stomachs  by  partak- 
ing of  one  or  two  large  meals.  Observe  proper  care 
as  to  the  supply  of  absolutely  fresh  water;  pro- 
vide clean,  dry  and  warm  sleeping  quarters,  sun- 
light and  abundant  room  for  exercise  and  use  intel- 
ligence in  regulating  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
food;  feed  about  50  or  60  per  cent  of  starchy  or 
vegetable  food  and  the  balance  in  the  form  of  meat, 
broth  or  some  other  preparation  of  flesh;  give  them 
an  occasional  bone  to  gnaw  on  (always  remembering 
that  it  must  be  a  large  bone,  free  from  splinters), 
also  an  occasional  Spratts  biscuit,  fed  dry  as  it  comes 
from  the  packet  or  box;  keep  them  free  from  in- 
testinal parasites,  and  your  puppies  will  grow  up 
into  strong,  healthy,  straight-limbed  specimens  of 
their  breed,  and  never  show  any  deleterious  effects 
from  partaking  of  a  diet  composed  largely  of  flesh. 


ing  the  dog  show  at  the  World's  Fair  and  a  prelimi- 
nary sketch  of  the  classification  and  rules  have  been 
submitted  to  the  officials  of  the  American  Kennel 
Club  and  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club  and  approved  by 
them. 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  DOG  SHOW. 

The  kennel  show  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis 
will  be  held  Tuesday  to  Friday,  November  8  to  11. 
In  order  to  conform  to  the  international  character 
of  the  Universal  Exposition,  it  will  be  held  under 
its  own  rules,  in  which,  however,  full  recognition  will 
be  given  to  the  kennel  clubs  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries which  may  be  represented.  A  certificate  show- 
ing registration  in  the  stud-book  of  the  country  from 
which  the  animal  is  exhibited  will  be  required.  Thus 
any  applications  for  the  entries  of  dogs  of  recognized 
breeds  owned  -  in  the  United  States  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  in  a  prescribed  form 
showing  registration  in  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
Such  certificates  from  secretaries  of  kennel  clubs 
in  other  countries  must  be  attested  by  the  chairman 
of  that  country's  commission  to  the  World's  Fair. 
According  to  the  preliminary  plan  entries  will  close 
September  20.  The  classification  is  intended  to  in- 
clude only  established  breeds  of  record,  and  work 
upon  it  and  other  details  relative  to  the  Universal 
Exposition  kennel  show  are  now  well  in  hand  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock,   Mr.    F.   D.   Coburn. 

The  Universal  Exposition  kennel  show  of  1904 
will  be  held  for  the  promotion  of  the  special  interests 
of  dog  fanciers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on 
this  account  judges  will  be  chosen  for  their  especial 
qualifications  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  making  valuable  the  re- 
spective breeds  tipon  which  they  are  to  give  judgment. 
The  rules  will  provide  for  reckoning  of  ages  from 
date    of    birth    to    September    i,    1904. 

In  some  ways  the  World's  Fair  kennel  show  rules 
will  make  for  new  standards,  but  only  on  such  lines 
as  are  worthy  of  a  universal  exposition  and  credit- 
able  to   the    industry   concerned.      The    plan    for    hold- 


FIKLD  TRIALS    FOR. OREGON. 

Present  indications  point  to  the  early  organization 
of  a  field-trial  association  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  if  all  plans  carry  the  inaugural  meet 
will  be  held  some  time  this  fall  on  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland. 

Prominent  among  the  sportsmen  identified  with  the 
project  are  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  J.  A.  Taylor  (president 
of  the  Portland  Kennel  Club),  R.  N.  Davis,  D.  P. 
Ewen,  F.  Wormsley,  Capt.  J.  M.  Baker  and  F.  V. 
Holman,  and  these  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  for  holding  a  successful  meet  on  Oregon 
grounds.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  success 
of  such  a  move  if  instituted  by  such  sterling  sports- 
men as  the  above,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Willamette 
\'alley  will  afford  grounds  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  on  the  coast.  Californians  will  be  certain  to 
support  such  a  movement  in  their  usual  liberal  man- 
ner, as  they  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  formation  of 
a  circuit  of  coast  trials.  Reciprocation  on  the  part 
of  the  various  clubs  would  lead  to  a  largely  increased 
number  of  starters  in  coast  trials  and  do  much  to 
further  the  interests   of  the   field   dog. 


MEETING  OF  THE   I'ACIFIC   KENNEL  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Kennel  League 
which  was  held  in  Seattle  recently,  the  advisability  of 
affiliating  with  the  American  Kennel  League  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  various  delegates  present 
and  It  was  decided  to  ask  of  that  association  full  rec- 
ognition of  all  winnings  made  at  Coast  shows  held 
under  Pacific  Kennel  Club  rules.  The  appointment  of 
a  governing  board  empowered  to  act  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  shows  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  also  desired. 

Unless  the  A.  K.  C.  sees  fit  to  make  these  conces- 
sions it  is  certain  to  lose  such  support  as  it  now  pos- 
sesses, as  in  event  of  refusal  the  Pacific  Kennel 
League  will  be  thoroughly  reorganized  and  a  decided 
effort  made  to  induce  the  publishers  of  the  Field  Dog 
Stud-Book  to  include  all  breeds  in  their  register.  Suc- 
ceeding in  this,  the  Pacific  Kennel  League  would  have 
plain  sailing  and  the  rule  of  the  A.  K.  C.  on  this  Coast 
would  be  over   for  good  and  all. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  KENNEL  CLUB  ELECTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Kennel 
Club  was  held  Monday  evening,  January  11,  1904,  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

The  following  directors  were  elected:  John  E. 
de  Ruyter,  W.  C.  Ralston,  W.  S.  Kittle,  John  L.  Cun- 
ningham,   Charles  K.   Harley. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Charles  K. 
Harley,  president;  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  vice-president; 
John   L.   Cunningham,   secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  bench  show  committee  consists  of  the  following: 
John  E.  de  Ruyter,  John  L.  Cunningham,  Charles  K. 
Harley. 

The  eighth  annual  show  will  be  held  in  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  in   the  month   of  April. 


IN    THE    EASTERN    KENNEL   WORLD. 


(Special  Correspondence.) 


OW  that  restfulness  has  succeeded  to  the 
rush  and  hustle  of  the  two  dog  shows  that 
took  place,  the  one  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den and  the  other  at  Claremont  Rink — -the 
concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  Brooklyn 
show  was  the  best  of  the  two,  and  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  less  than  a 
twelvemonth  since  a  small  number  of  real  good  fan- 
ciers broached  the  subject  of  organizing  a  kennel 
club  and  holding  an  annual  show  in  Brooklyn;  that 
their  judgment  was  good  the  results  have  proven. 
The  judges  were  well  chosen,  but  the  speed  of  the 
judging  was  a  new  revelation  and  done  at  a  gait 
liitherto  unknown  in  these  parts,  and  had  Mr.  Codman 
been  present  the  first  day  the  entire  list  would  have 
been  finished  by  nightfall;  as  it  was  the  chief  specials 
were  disposed  of  on  the  second  day.  The  daily  press 
stated  that  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
awards  of  the  judges,  but  a  careful  canvas  of  the  ex- 
hibitors established  the  fact  that  the  "  Kickers  Class  " 
barely  reached  two  per  cent,  an  unusually  small 
amount.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  awards  differed 
from  those  made  at  Madison  Sqviare  Garden,  but  that 
might  be  expected,  as  the  judges  were  not  the  same, 
and  moreover  judging  is  an  art  where  the  prime  factor 
gives  his  decision  according  to  the  eye  and  not  to  a 
fi,\ed  scale.  At  the  best  it  is  a  thankless  task,  and  a 
just  judge  should  have  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
of  all  those  interested.  Few  men  take  defeat  with 
Christian  resignation,  and  non-winners  at  dog  shows 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  should  be  pitied 
rather  than  condemned.  Competent  critics  were  unani- 
mous in  their  commendation  of  the  judges  of  both 
shows,  and  especially  the  management  of  the  Brooklyn 
show,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  dogs  benched,  and 
what  more  could  exhibitors  ask.  There  was  less 
sickness  at  these  two  shows  than  usual,  due  of 
course  in  some  degree  to  the  better  condition  of  the 
dogs  at  the  beginning  of  the  annual  circuit,  but  we 
think  due  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  show  mana- 
gers are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  obnoxious  over — 
alleged — sanitation  of  show-rooms  with  loud-smelling 
disinfectants  must  be  done  away  with,  not  only  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors  but  in  the  interest  of  .the 
health  of  the  dog  on  the  bench.  The  disinfectmg  of 
dog  shows  in  the  East  has  become  positively  a  nuis- 
ance, but  fortunately  for  those  at  these  two  sh:)ws 
the  protests  from  tlic  masses  had  led  the  conuniltecs 
to  guard  against  a  re|)etition  of  this  unpleasant  prac- 
tice, and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  breathing  some  pure 
air  in  the  show-r.)oms.  There  is  another  matter  in 
connection  with  benching  dogs  that  needs  attention, 
that  is  the  disinfection  of  the  benches,  especially  those 
that  are  rented  out  and  transported  from  show  to 
show  in  rapid  succession;  there  is  no  time  or  evident 
desire  to  keej)  them  in  good  sanitary  condition,  and  as 
a  consequence  they  are  fruitful  sources  of  breeding 
and  conveying  the  germs  of  distemper,  and  after  being 
useil  for  a  few  shows  few  if  any  dogs,  puppies  espe- 
cially, escape  contlacting  distemper.  The  supposed 
vigilance  of  the  club  veterinarian  usually  counts  for 
nothing  so  far  as  seeing  that  the  benches  are  in  proper 
sanitary  condition  are  concerned,  and  seldom  remov- 
ing dogs  that  are  suffering  from  the  disease,  so  that 
before  the  circuit  closes  nearly  all  the  young  dogs 
arc  sick.  Kvcry  kennel  club,  if  not  able  to  own  its 
own  benches,  should  insist  upon  those  who  hire  them 
out  to  thoroughly  disinfect  them  under  the  super- 
vision  of  some  competent   authority. 


Now  a  word  about  feeding  dogs  at  shows.  We  hold 
that  the  present  system  is  radically  unfair  to  the  dog, 
feeding  him  for  three  or  four  days  on  a  diet  that  of 
course  may  be  suflScient  to  sustain  life,  but  in  no  wise 
suitable  to  his  needs,  especially  those  that  have  been 
transported  long  distances  and  had  but  little  if  any 
nourishing  food  on  the  way,  and  will  not  until  they  re- 
turn back  to  their  home  kennels.  Dog  biscuit  is  an 
excellent  food,  but  a  show  dog  needs  something  more 
nourishing  than  a  continued  feed  of  biscuits,  and  many 
owners  see  to  it  that  their  dogs  fare  better  than  the 
show  menu  calls  for,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
obliged  to  go  outside  the  show-room  to  seek  in  near-by 
restaurants  such  scraps  as  they  can  pick  up  to  assuage 
the  hunger  of  their  dogs,  for  they  will  not  consent  to 
have  them  fed  on  biscuit  served  in  dirty  tin  pans, 
mixed  with  sanitary  saw'dust  and  straw  and  spiced 
with  the  dust  from  the  sweepings  of  the  floors.  All 
this  might  be  changed  if  the  committee  would  let  out 
the  privilege  to  some  responsible  caterer  to  furnish 
cooked  dog  food,  to  be  served  in  quantities  to  suit 
the  'patrons  of  the  show.  A  nice  mess  of  well-cooked 
beef  with  a  proper  admixture  of  vegetables  would 
make  a  toothsome  dish  for  the  dogs  and  be  highly 
appreciated  by  its  owner,  and  should  be  had  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  at  all  times.  You  cannot  go  to  a 
siiow  without  seeing  scores  of  notices  posted  or 
chalked  on  kennels  "  Don't  feed  this  dog,"  a  legend 
tliat  speaks  louder  tlian  words  for  a  kind  master,  and 
one  that  values  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  dogs. 

Just  one  thing  more  and  we  have  done  with  sugges- 
tions: That  is  the  ventilation  of  show-rooms  at  night, 
a  matter  we  think  of  great  importance  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  bench  committees.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  night  attendants  to  throw  open 
the  windows  and  ventilators  as  soon  as  the  visitors 
have  left  the  building,  so  that  the  unjileasant  odors  of 
tlie  day  shall  pass  off.  This  is  almost  universally  done 
without  regard  to  the  tired  and  sleepy  dogs,  worn  out 
with  the  excitements  of  the  day,  and  who  are  in  just 
the  physical  condition  to  feel  the  draughts  of  air  such 
as  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  contract  colds  which  are  not 
readily  shaken  off  and  sometimes  are  developed  into 
pneumonia,  and  the  dogs  die  as  the  result  of  this 
lieedlcssness  on  the  part  of  the  show  employees.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  night 
draughts  in  exhibition  halls  for  the  dog's  sake,  and  it 
is  largely  due  for  this  want  of  proper  ventilation  that 
very  many  dog  owners  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
the  customary  "  night  deposit  "  and  taking  their  dogs 
home  with  them  for  the  night.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to 
see  the  poor  dogs  in  their  vain  endeavors  at  night  to 
avoid  the  killing  draughts  and  try  to  get  some  much- 
needed  rest  after  the  excitements  of  the  day.  In- 
structions to  the  chief  night  attendant  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  show  should  correct  this  evil,  and 
tlicrc  arc  but  few  human  being  so  devoid  of  the  love 
of  the  dog  hut  would  heed  these  orders  and  try  and 
make  the  dog  more  comfortable  in  his  search  after 
comfort  during  the  quiet  night  hours  allotted  to  his 
rest. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  dog  among  all  classes  of 
people  is  becoming  more  apparent  year  by  year,  and 
the  time  is  drawing  near  when  no  agricultural  show 
will  be  considered  up  to  date  that  docs  not  have  its 
dog  show  annex.  A  few  weeks  ago  while  at  the  great 
Industrial  and  Agricultural  Kxhibition  at  Toronto, 
C  aiiada.   we  noticed  that  the  dog  show   hchl   umlrr   the 
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auspices  of  the  exhibition,  and  which  lasted  four 
days,  was  most  liberally  patronized.  In  fact,  the  re- 
turns showed  that  one  in  every  seven  persons  who  paid 
25  cents  to  enter  the  grounds  paid  an  extra  10  cents 
to  visit  the  dog  exhibit,  and  the  visitors  evinced  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  dogs  on  the  bench,  and 
this  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  farmer  class,  who 
made  special  inquiries  as  to  the  breeds  best  suited  to 
their  needs  for  farming  purposes.  These  people  when 
informed  that  the  collie  was  probably  the  best  dog  for 
them  immediately  sought  them  out  and  plied  their 
owners  with  innumerable  questions  as  to  their  dispo- 
sitions and  adaptability  for  farm  work.  In  the  East 
we  find  that  the  agricultural  fair  managers  are  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  dog  shows  are  becoming  very 
popular  and  are  a  drawing  card  at  shows,  and  that  the 
new  departure  tends  to  be  of  great  value  not  only  as 
an  entertainment  but  as  an  instructor.  This  added 
feature  to  fairs  is  having  the  tendency  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  kennel  clubs  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  sections  where  a  year  or  two  ago  such  a  thing 
was  never  even  dreamed  of.  This  interest  means  well 
for  the  canine  race,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  fra- 
ternity at  large.  The  credit  of  this  marked  change  in 
man's  feeling  to  the  canine  race  is  largely  due  to  the 
teachings  of  those  magazines  and  papers  that  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  with  the  higher  class  sporting 
news,  and  of  late  the  daily  press  has  fallen  into  line 
and  is  now  an  able  ally  of  those  journals  that  for 
many  years  have  been  the  dogs'   best  friends. 

It  is  already  apparent  to  thinking  kennel  owners  that 
F.  D.  Coburn,  chief  of  the  livestock  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  has  conceived  and  will 
inaugurate  a  new  departure  in  canine  exhibits  in  this 
country  when  the  sheep  dog  trials  come  off  at  the 
fair,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  novel 
exhibition  will  attract  thousands  to  witness,  and  in 
due  time  will  call  into  existence  all  over  the  country 
similar  exhibitions  of  the  skill  and  irttelligence  of  this 
class  of  dogs.  To-day  the  dog-loving  public  enjoy 
Whippet  racing,  and  where  indulged  in  the  people  flock 
to  see  them,  but  this  is  only  a  form  of  sport,  while 
sheep-dog    trials    would    furnish    to    the    farmer    and 


herdsman  an  entertainment  of  practical  value  as  well 
as  interest.  This  new  entertainment  is  bound  to 
bring  tlie  collie  into  prominence,  and  we  may  expect 
ti  see  the  breeders  bestirring  themselves  to  breed  the 
dogs  that  will  fill  the  requirements  of  the  farmer, 
herdsman  and  ranchman.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sargent  of  the 
Maplemont  Collie  Kennels,  at  Albany,  Vt.,  has  al- 
ready turned  his  attention  to  preparing  to  take  the 
leading  prizes  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  breeding  and  train- 
ing some  of  the  finest  collies  in  the  country  for  the 
work  of  handling  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle, 
and  has  already  sent  out  a  large  number  of  splendid 
dogs  which  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  their  pur- 
chasers. He  has  a  large  farm  and  well  stocked,  and 
hence  has  the  opportunity  to  give  his  dogs  practical 
training. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Game  Wardens  are  using 
pointers  and  beagles  in  bringing  to  book  the  hunters 
who  are  violating  the  laws  of  the  State  by  shooting 
without  a  license.  At  the  ferries  at  Camden,  opposite 
Philadelphia,  and  of  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  oppo- 
site New  York,  the  wardens  are  stationed  with  their 
dogs,  and  woe  betide  the  hunter  who  heaves  in  sight 
carrying  a  bag  or  suit-case,  far  if  he  looks  as  if  he 
liad  been  after  game  the  dogs  are  put  on  their  trail 
and  if  the  bag  or  grip  contains  birds  the  pointer 
"  stands  "  as  if  it  had  discovered  a  covey  of  quail  in 
the  field;  but  if  the  beagle  gets  the  scent  of  rabbits 
it  sounds  its  warning  note,  and  the  hunter  is  at  once 
lialted  and  his  grip  is  searched;  if  the  evidence  is  there 
away  he  goes  to  the  august  presence  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  is  in  continuous  sessian  day  and  night, 
is  fined  $10  if  he  has  no  license,  and  from  $10  to  $20 
for  every  bird  or  rabbit  found  in  his  possession,  be- 
sides the  fee  of  the  J.  P.  Nearly  $1,000  was  col- 
lected a  few  evenings  ago  in  Lloboken  alone  as  the 
result  of  using  sporting  dogs  to  carry  out  the  laws  of 
the  State.  As  Hoboken  is  largely  peopled  by  sturdy 
beer  drinkers  who  were  wont  to  let  too  many  hunters 
slip,  a  raw-boned  Yankee  suggested  the  dogs  as  aides 
to  the  wardens,  and  the  suggestion  has  proved  a  great 
success. 
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Advertisements  of  subscribers  of  For  Sale, 
Wants,  Exchanges,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  un- 
der this  head  at  15  cents  per  line  for  first 
Issue,  and  10  cents  per  line  for  each  issue 
thereafter.  Eight  words  or  fraction  thereof 
measured  as  a  line. 

Cash  must  be  sent  with  order  to  insure 
insertion. 


FOR  SALE  —  Several  high-class  English  setter 
bitches  of  all  ages,  suitable  for  breeding  or  hunting. 
The   strain   that   wins.      California   Kennels,    Del    Rey, 

Cal. 

«     *     • 

FOR  SALP"  — Game  Heads.  Fur  Rugs,  at  low  i  rices. 
Prof.  Gus  Stainsky,  Taxidermist  of  world-wide  reputation, 
Colorado  Springs,"  Colo. 

♦  *     » 

WANTED- — Every  sportsman  to  know  that  in  Mon- 
tana we  have  plenty  of  big  game  for  all.  Elk,  deer, 
sheep,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  small  game.  Can  begin 
hunting  second  day  out.  Address  A.  R.  Hague,  guide, 
Findley,  Mont. 

«     •     * 
FOR  SALE— Pointer  pupiUfK  five  months  old  by   Husos 
Pearl  ex  Hals  Glory— Hal  Point'T.    Ship  on  approval. 
E.  E.  Hiatt,  Fairmont,  Indiana. 
«    *    * 
IRISH  TERRIER— AT  STUD—"  Bolton  Woods  Despot.' 
(Imported).    Some  choice  pups  bysame  dog, ex.  "Brlnscall 
Droleen,"  for  sale.    Grand  specimens.   Particulars,  Ollard, 

Tacoma. 

♦  *     * 

KEEP  YOUR  DOGS  in  good  health.  Use  Eureka 
Dog  Remedies — chocolate-coated  tablets — worms,  dis- 
temper, etc.,  25  cents.  Circular  on  diseases  mailed 
free.  Roach  Manufacturing  Company,  391  Kosciusko 
street,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

♦  •     • 

EXCHANGE — Foci6n  Soto  U..  apartado  106,  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, postaee  stamps  and  picture  post  cards  collector. 
Exchange  desired  Send  me  your  duplicates;  I  will  send  you 
same  value  in  Colombian  stamps. 


FOR  SALE— Litter  of  evenly  marked  blue  ticked  English 
setter  puppies;  sired  by  the  Imported  Setter  Rumney 
Ranger  (Sir  Bentinck— Lady  Dorothyt,  dam  Alberts  Nora 
(Alberts  Duke— Sapho).  These  puppies  arc  of  the  best 
.winning  blood  in  England  and  are  good  ones;  825  and  835 
each.    T.  P.  McConnell,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


MR.  GEORGE  FLORENCE  offers  for  sale  his 
entire  kcncl  of  prize-winning  smooth-coated  Fox  Ter- 
riers, including  that  grand  stud  and  show  dog  VVandee 
Revelry  (bred  by  R.  Winkinson,  England),  by  Saltsear 
Gambler-Saltsear  Cheerful — a  winner  of  fourteen  first 
in  England  and  America,  and  one  of  the  best  Fox 
Terriers  living.  No  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused 
for  this  dog. 

Queen,  whelped  March  i,  1900,  by  Aldon  Artist- 
Countess.  Winner  of  first  and  special  for  best  Fox 
Terrier  bitch  in  show,   Spokane,   1903.     Price,  $25.00. 

X'ictor.  whelped  July  24,  1902,  by  Ch.  Norfolk 
V'cracity-Norfolk  Witchcraft,  one  of  the  best-bred  ter- 
riers living,  cost  me  $148.00  from  Norfolk  Kennels. 
Price,   for  quick   sale,   $50.00. 

Pearl,  whelped  March  26,  1901,  by  Norfolk  Truman- 
Aldon  Esther.  Winnings:  Three  firsts  Winnipeg,  first 
Brandon.     Price,  $25.00. 

•     «     • 

Puppies  by  Wandcc  Rcvclry-Pcarl — thrc*;  dogs  and 
three  bitches,  seven  montlis  old.  These  are  beautiful 
puppies  and  will  make  future  prize-winners.  Price, 
$25.00  each. 

Address  all  communications  to  George  Florence, 
103  Douglas  street,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


TO  SPORTSWOMEN.— There  are  many  ladies  who 
would  gladly  improve  an  opportunity  to  kill  bear, 
cougar  and  deer  if  the  same  could  be  easily  and  safely 
done.  I  am  in  a  position  to  guarantee  any  sports- 
woman a  shot  at  such  large  game,  vuider  conditions 
that  will  assure  success  and  absolute  safety,  for  a 
very  moderate  compensation.  If  interested,  apply  to 
the  Editor  of  Western  Field,  to  whom  1  am  permitted 

to   refer.  "  Hunter." 

*  *     -» 

FOR  SALE — The  great  prize-winning  h-nglish  setter 
bitch  Champion  Albert's  Rosalind,  sired  by  Count  !•'. 
(Imp.  Viscount  and  Lady  Novice)  and  Cassie  Sheldon 
(Ch.  Sheldon  and  Nellie  Bondhu).  Rosalind  is 
thoroughly  broken  in  the  field,  perfectly  standi  to  shot 
and  wing  and  a  sure  finder  of  dead  birds  (will  point 
or  retrieve  dead  to  order).  She  is  one  of  the  highest 
class  bench  bitches  m  America,  having  won  first  prizes 
at  New  York,  VVissahickon,  Victoria.  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  New  Westminster.  She  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  winning  puppies  and  is  the  dam  of  Mallwyd 
Joe,  first  novice,  New  York,  29  entries:  Lount  Rego,  a 
winner  of  15  firsts,  every  time  shown;  Fanilla  and 
N'ictoria  I'leet.  If  you  want  a  high-class  bitcli  to  win 
on  the  bencli.  or  to  use  as  a  satisfactory  sh  loting  dog, 
Rosalind  will  suit  you.  Price  $150.00;  just  half  her 
value.     T.  P.   McConnell,  Victoria,   1!.  C. 

*  *     * 

FOR  SALE — Eastman- Walker  5x7  view  camera;  re- 
versible back,  rising  front,  double  swing,  cost  $32.00; 
Gray's  No.  4  Periscope  lens,  cost  $15.00:  three  double 
plate-holders,  cost  $3.00;  tripod  and  head,  cost  $3.50; 
Low  Kazoo  shutter.  No.  i,  cost,  $6.00:  canvas  carry- 
ing case,  cost  $1.50;  total,  $61.00;  all  but  case  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  sell  for  $23.00  cash.  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley,   508   Montgomery  street,   San   l-'rancisco. 


yprii; 


A   FAVORITE   BALL. 

The  new  1904  G.  B.  I.  Championship  Tennis  Ball, 
wliich  was  recently  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A., 
wil  slKingly  apiieal  to  all  tennis  players  on  account  of 
its  uniform  excellence.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  its 
hncs  :ui(l  should  easily  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  ten 

nis  player. 

*     *     * 

MOUNT  YOUR  OWN  TROPHIES. 

The  true  sportsman  does  not  find  all  his  pleasure  in 
simply  killing  ganio.  lie  sees  in  the  beautiful  plumaged 
bird,  or  the  majestic  head  and  antlers  of  the  deer  or 
ilk.  a  magniliccnt  trophy  for  the  den  or  h  nne.  Too 
many  of  these  valuable  specunens  are  allowed  to  decay 
or  l:c  ravaged  by  insects,  when  if  pro]icrly  mounted 
and  preserved,  would  he  lasting  mcmcnt>HS  uf  the  good 
times  enjoyed  in  the  field.  It  is  often  dithcult  to  send 
these  choice  specimens  to  the  taxidermist,  or  the  neces- 
sary cost  is  more  than  many  feel  justified  in  paying, 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  every  man  can  not  he  (ire- 
pared  to  do  work  of  this  nature  for  himself.  'I  ax- 
idormy  is  being  taught  with  remarkable  success  by  a 
mail  course,  by  the  Northwestern  .School  of  Taxidermy, 
of  Omalia,  Nebraska.  It  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense  for  every  sportsman  to  lake  this  course.  A 
leltir  addressed  to  the  School  will  bring  you  complete 
information  concerning  the  methods  and  terms. 
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JIntique   Spanish    Tnlaid 
Cbest  ^= 

WITH  FINE  WROUGHT  IRON  LOCK  AND  KEY 


mceann,  Belcber  ^  Jlllen 

600  Sutter  St.,  San  Trancisco 


Dealers     in     Antique     Kurnitvire,     E.tc 
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One  of  BENGUIArS  Rugs  % 


Mrs.  George  Gould  'has  in 
her  Louis  XVI  room  an  An- 
tique Giordes  (Yordes)  rug 
which  is  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  the  lucky  possessors 
of  a  larger  one  which  un- 
doubtedly is  the  biggest  of  its 
kind.  We  will  sell  it  accom- 
panied by  a  few  small  Antique 
Giordes  prayer  rugs  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  ($15,000. 00.) 
To  be  shown  only  by  appoint- 
ment. 


H.  Ephraim  Bengqiat  &  Son 


OPP    UNIVERSITY  CLUB 


723  Sutter  St. 


I  San  Francisco,   Cal.  ^^ 


G.   K.  CLAXTON 


COLLECTOR  Of 


ORIENTAL   AND    EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUES 
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Lci  Volute 

Itnlian  marble  bust 
by"/V\ichele  Sansebas- 
ticino/'  Genoa,   Italy. 


215  POST  STREET 


SAN   rPANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


THE  NEW  LIGHT  CURE 

WE  CURE   CONSUMPTION 


One  of  our  Physicians  states:  of  84 
cases  treated  during  the  first  and 
second  stages  53  were  cured.  Call 
and  investigate.     With  the  aid  of  our 

L  O  C  O  L  1  T  E 

We  cure  bronchitis  and  catarrh. 
It  cures  all  diseases  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys  and  bladder.  It 
cures  cancer,  eczema.  Lupus,  etc. 
It  cures  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica 
and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
For  diseases  of  women  it  is  peerless. 
In  cases  of  sleeplessness  and  ner- 
vous   diseases    it    has    no     equal. 


The    German    Medical    Institute 

NO.     6     EDDY     STREET 

ROOMS,      18-19-20  PHONE     JOHN     5386 

HOURS,    9-11    A.    M.     1-4-6-8    P.    Nl. 

SUNDAYS      BY       APPOINTMENT 


When  Writi7ig  Advertisers  Please  Mention   "WESTERN    FIELD." 
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THE     PKTERS     CARTRIDGE     COMPANY'S     AN- 
NUAL   REL'NION. 

Tlie  annual  reunion  of  the  salesmen  and  demonstra- 
tors of  The  Peters  Cartridge  Company,  which  was  held 
in  Cincinnati.  January  ii  to  15,  was  the  largest  gath- 
ering of  ammunition  salesmen  and  expert  shooters  ever 
assembled.  The  meeting  was,  of  course,  held  primarily 
for  the  discussion  of  business  matters,  but  the  com- 
pany had  also  arranged  a  programme  interspersed  with 
pleasant  and  entertaining  features  designed  to  make 
the  week  highly  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable.  Tues- 
day, at  10  a.  m.,  a  conference  with  the  salesmen  took 
place  in  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  at  2  p.  m.  Mr. 
O.  E.  Peters,  president,  delivered  an  address  and  gave 
general  instructions  regarding  the  work  of  the  year 
T904.  In  the  evening  a  "  smoker  "  for  the  salesmen 
was  given  at  the  Business  Men's  Club,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Tuttle,  treasurer  of  the  company.  Wednes- 
day was  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  business. 
In  the  evening  a  theater  party  was  given  for  the  sales- 
men and  a  number  of  guests,  and  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing two  special  electric  trolley  cars  took  the  entire 
party  to  the  factories  of  the  company,  located  at 
King's  Mills,  Ohio.  Dinner  was  served  at  the  King's 
Mills  Hotel,  where  everything  that  goes  to  satisfy  the 
inner  man  was  provided.  At  4  p,  m.  the  return  to  the 
city  w'as  made  and  that  night  at  6.30  the  annua!  ban- 
quet was  given  at  the  Business  Men's  Club.  This  was 
a  most  elaborate  affair,  covers  being  laid  for  seventy 
persons.  The  tables  were  handsomely  decorated  and 
suitable  music  was  rendered  during  the  several  courses. 
The  menu  was  quite  novel,  embodying  in  a  prominent 
way  the  letter  "  P,"  the  trade-mark  of  the  company, 
and  was  all  that  the  most  exacting  taste  could  desire. 

MENU. 

Points  on  shells. 

Puree  of  peas. 

Peanuts.      Salted  pecans.      Pickles. 

Pompano  Persillade. 

Pommes  Parisienne. 

Punch  Romaine. 

Pork  tenderloin,  roasted. 

Petite  pois.     Pommes  Massena. 

Points  de  asparagus. 

Peach  ice  cream.     Cake. 

Pots  of  coffee. 
•     Principe  de  Gales  cigars. 
Shop  Talk.      Mr.  O.  E.  Peters,  presiding. 
Music  by  King's   Mills  Orchestra. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Peters  was  toastmaster  and  delivered  the 
opening  address.  The  cover  of  the  menu  card  was 
made  of  a  folded  League  shell  hangtr,  which  gave  to  it 
a  very  unique  appearance  and  mac'c  a  handsome  sou- 
venir of  the  occasion.  Friday,  January  15,  was  spent 
at  the  grounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Gun  Club,  where  a 
number  of  team  races  and  exhibition  shooting  were  in- 
dulged in.  Prior  to  starting  to  the  grounds  the  sales- 
men sprung  a  little  surprise  on  Mi.  I'".  C.  Tuttle,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  presenting  him  with  a 
handsome  gold  watch.  The  exliibition  shooting  of  Cap- 
tain Hartlctt,  Captain  Hardy,  LeRoy  Leach,  b'rank 
Carter  and  \Vallace  Miller  was  interesting  tliroughout 
and  many  exceedingly  difficult  shooting  feats  were 
performed   with   rifle,   revolver  and  shotgun. 


GOOD  SHOTS  USE  GOOD  SHELLS. 

L.  H.  Kimmel,  one  of  the  coming  shots  of  the  West, 
broke   124  out  of   125  clay  birds  at   Hosco,   111.,  on  Jan 
uary   9.     This   is   remarkable   shooting   on    the    part   of 
an     .imateur     and     was     done     with     L'.  iSL  C.     Factory 
Loaded   Shells. 

The  Sunny  South  Handicap,  held  at  Hrcnhani, 
Texas,  January  18  to  23,  was  won  with  U.  M.  C.  .Shot 
.Shells.  Turned  E.  Hubby,  Waco,  Texas,  won  the  live 
bird  event  with  a  straight  score  for  three  days.  W.  11. 
Hecr,  Concordia,  Kansas,  Took  the  bandicai)  for  tar- 
gets. Perfect  scores  show  the  tjuality  of  the  U.  M.  C. 
ammunition. 


SUED  FOR   INFKlNGEME.N'l". 

The  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  brought  suit  re- 
cently in  the  I'nitcd  States  Circuit  Court  against  the 
.Standard  Gas  ICnginc  Company  for  intringcineiil  by 
the  latter  of  the  gas  engine  patents  belonging  to  the 
former.  On  acciunt  of  the  alleged  infiingemenl,  the 
Union  Company  asked  for  an  injunction  and  damages 
against    the    .Standard   Company. 


THE   BEST   YET. 

A  little  "  Marble  trick  "  that  will  appeal  instantly 
to  every  angler  after  big  fish,  is  the  ]\Iarble  Automatic 
Gaff,  now  on  exhibition  at  this  office.  This  little 
implement  needs  only  to  be  seen  and  handled  to 
be  at  once  appreciated.  It  is  absolutely  sure  and 
marvelously  quick  in  action,  it  being  impossible  for 
a  fish  once  brought  within  gaffing  reach  to  escape. 
The  larger  sizes  which  are  nickel-plated  to  resist 
the    action     of    sea    water,     will     hold    any    fish    from 


10  to  60  pounds.  T'ne  smaller  ones  will  hold  fish 
from  I  to  20  pounds.  When  gaffing  very  large  fish  it 
is  advisable  to  have  a  rope  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
handle  and  also  to  the  boat  or  your  body,  because  the 
fish  is  liable  to  jerk  the  gaff  out  of  a  person's  hands. 
The  best  place  to  gaff  a  fish  is  back  of  the  gills.  Be 
sure  that  the  gaff  is  adjusted,  by  small  screw  at  joint, 
so  that  it  will  close  at  the  lightest  touch.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  strike  a  fish  with  this  gaff  as  if  it  were  a 
spear;  just  gently  touch  him,  and  if  adjusted  properly 
the  gaff  will  close  instantly.  Otherwise  your  line 
might  become  broken.  It  can.  however,  be  used  as  a 
spear  or  throwc   as  a  harpoon. 


A    DEPENDABLE  PRODUCT. 

-Among  the  many  manufacturers  of  fisherman's 
paraphernalia  in  .-Vmerica  there  is  none  whose  product 
is  more  dependable  than  that  of  A.  W.  Bishop  &  Son, 
Racine,  Wis.  In  addition  to  an  extra  fine  line  of 
reels,  hook  shields,  fish  scrapers,  etc.,  this  concern  is 
turning  out  other  sporting  devices  and  specialties  that 
have  achieved  an  instantaneous  and  enormous  adop- 
tion wherever  introduced.  Prominent  among  these 
are  their  gun  and  rifle  cleaners  which,  while  sold  at 
a  very  moderate  prife,  are  easily  in  the  premier  rank 
of  such  appliances.  The  independent  spooling  device 
incorporated  in  the  Bishop  reels  has  been  adopted  by 
over  7,000  discriminative  anglers,  who  are  loud  in 
their  enthusiastic  commendations  of  it.  We  advise  all 
our  readers  to  send  to  liishop  &  Son  for  descriptive 
literature  of  their  products,  assuring  them  that  the 
small   time  expended   will  be  well  repaid. 


A  VALUALE  HANDBOOK. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  advance  copy  of  the  Color 
Key  to  Xoith  Americoii  Birds,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman 
and  Chester  A.  Reed — the  latter  of  whom  is  the  editor 
of  the  well-known  bird  magazine,  Aiiicrican  Orni- 
lliology. 

The  book,  which  is  accurate  and  dependable  in 
every  particular,  is  copiously  illustrated  with  upward 
of  eiglit  bunclrcd  drawings,  many  of  which  are  in 
col  ir.  affording  a  handy  and  quick  means  of  absolutely 
identifying  all  of  our  birds.  It  is  written  in  a  simple 
and  charming  style  and  the  text  embodies  more  valu- 
able facts  concerning  the  feathered  folk  than  has 
been  incorporated  in  any  volume  publisluil  during  the 
last  decade.  We  un<iualific(lly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  the  best  handbook  published  on  birds.  It 
can  be  bad  from  American  Oniitliology.  Worcester, 
Mass.,   or   from    any   newsdealer. 


ITXK   II SUING  TACKLE. 

It  being  an  axiom  tliat  the  (|uality  of  a  workman  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  quality  of  tools  he  uses,  the 
reason  why  the  iiest  anglers  in  the  country  use  the 
products  of  the  .\nglers'  Company  of  Harford,  Conn., 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  fine  fishing  tackle  made  by  this  celebrated  con- 
cern is  known  wherever  men  engage  in  the  gentle 
Waltonian  art.  Their  name  and  trade  nvirk  on  a  reel, 
fiybook  or  other  angling  appurtanance  is  a  guarantee 
tliat  it  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  its  price  will 
buy.  If  in  need  of  anything  pertaining  to  this  most 
engaging  sport,  write  for  descriptive  literature  that 
will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request,  referring  to  this 
concern's  a<lverlisenienl  on  another  page  for  address 
and   other   particulars  of   interest. 
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THE  PAKKEK  WINS  AGAIN. 
At  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  January  14,  the  Grand 
Canadian  Handicap  was  finished.  This  match,  which 
is  the  blue  ribbon  event  of  Canada,  brought  out  forty- 
three  entries,  each  competitor  shooting  at  twenty 
pigeons,  from  27  to  32  yards  rise.  There  was  not  a 
straight  score  made;  eight  men  only  made  nineteen 
and  all  these  men  shot  Parker  guns.  In  the  shoot-off 
Mr.  M.  M.  Mayhew  was  first  and  Harry  Kirkover  was 
second. 


IT   IS   INFALLIBLE. 

In  the  New  Year's  Medal  shoot  at  Taylir,  Texas,  on 
January  14,  Captain  Clif  F.  Gilstrap  of  the  Taylor 
Gun  Club  made  in  open  competition  ninety-five  blue 
rock  and  ten  live  birds  in  a  possible  score  of  105, 
quitting  without  a  miss.  Fifteen  contestants  were  in 
the  match,  one  of  whom  was  Frank  Faurote  of  Dallas, 
who  scored  second.    Captain  Gilstrap  shot  "  Infallible." 


THE  WINCHESTER'S  1903  SHOWING. 
It  is  mteresting  to  note  that  Winchester  "  Leader  " 
and  Winchester  "  Repeater  "  shotgun  shells  shared 
very  largely  in  the  honors  at  the  trap  in  1903.  Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Crosby,  Elliott,  Hirschy,  Boa,  Spencer,  Trim- 
ble, Faurote,  Hawkins,  Fanning,  Bigelow,  Becker, 
Ellis,  Sheard,  Tanner,  Burmister,  McDonald,  Morin, 
Newbert,  McLaughlin,  Dr.  Purdy,  Brown,  Winters, 
McClure,  Jackson,  Vaughn  and  many  other  prominent 
trap  shooters,  who  helped  to  make  1903  memorable  in 
a  shooting  way,  all  used  Winchester  shotgun  shells. 
The  constantly  increasing  sales  of  Winchester 
"  Leader  "  and  Winchester  "  Repeater  "  shells  show 
that  not  only  the  trap-shooting  fraternity  but  disciples 
of  the  scatter  gun  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the 
time-tried  Winchester  brand  of  shells.  No  shells  are 
more  universally  popular,  and  none  deserve  to  be,  for 


none  possess  more  reliability.  This  is  attested  to  by 
the  enormous  winnings  made  with  them  in  1900,  1901, 
1902  and  1903. 

■»     *     * 

A  FINE  CATALOGUE. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Springfield,  Mass,  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
cyclists  and  sportsmen  and  will,  we'predict,  meet  with 
a  large  demand.  Containing  as  it  does,  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information  of  interest  not  only  to  cycle 
riders  but  to  machinists,  automobilists,  repairmen  and 
allied  classes  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
who  is  concerned  with  rapid  locomotion  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  attained.  A  request  to  the  firm 
will  bring  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  and  the  small 
trouble   will   be   amply   repaid. 


SOLID  AS  A   ROCK. 

The  annual  statement  for  the  year  enamg  December 
31,  1903,  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  is  very  interesting  reading.  From  it  one  gathers 
conclusively  that  the  financial  condition  of  this  cele- 
brated corporation  is  such  as  to  afford  its  policy- 
holders a  degree  of  assurance  not  excelled  by  any 
similar   corporation   in   existence. 

With  present  assets  of  $105,656,311.60  (increased  to 
this  figure  from  only  $2,186,622.24  in  the  last  ten 
years),  the  Metropolitan  is  as  solid  as  the  rock  of 
Gibralter  and  its  name  is  a  synonym  of  all  that  is 
conservative,   solvent   and    dependable. 

The  personnel  of  its  local  representatives  has  been 
no  small  factor  in  its  phenomenal  success  on  this 
Coast.  Courteous  treatment  and  a  high  regard  for 
business  ethics  in  general  has  conduced  to  the  making 
of  countless  friends  for  the  Metropolitan  in  this  terri- 
tory. We  unqualifiedly  recommend  this  company  to 
all  our  readers,  being  confident  that  any  connection 
made  with  it  will  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
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1904  Tonneau   1904  Light  Touring  Car 

TWO  MODELS 

Haynes-Apperson 
Automobiles 

TONNEAU,  »3,550,  with  top 
and  front  glass,  two  .solar  No.  1  gas  head- 
lights, two  Dietz  Regal  oil  lights,  tail 
light,  horn  with  tube  and  full  equipment. 
$2,450  without  top  and  front  glass. 

LIGHT  TOUBINtJ  OAR, 
$1,450,  having  much  the  same  out- 
ward appearance  as  our  famous  Ruaabout 
of  1903,  but  of  higher  power  and  capacity 
and  distinctly  a  powerful  touring  car — 
not  a  Runabout — the  most  highly  develop- 
ed car  of  its  type— the  perfected  product 
of  the  oldest  makers  of  motor  cars  in 
America. 

We  luake  more  nearly  the  entire  car  than  auy  other  factory  in  the  worUI,  and  are,  above 
Jill  others,  competent  to  guarantee  oor  product.  These  cars  show  fewer  mei^hanical  chaogreH 
and  contain  more  features  that  years  of  use  have  prove<l  perfect  in  practice  than  any  other,  and 
ar»^  backed  by  an  unequal  past  record — seventeen  contests  entered — seventeen  contests  wont 
with  stock  cars. 

Most  Haynes-Apperson  cars  have  practically  been  sold  before  they  were  built  Get  your 
order  in  early 

HAYNES-APPERSON  CO,  KOKOMO,  IND.,  I.  S.  A.  ^"^  "'^^rctTin^Lerica 

Members  of  the  Ass'n  of  Licensed  Auto.  Manfr's.    Branch  Store:  1420  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

^Eastern     Kepresentatives: 
BROOKLYN  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  1239-41-43  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  66  West  43d.St.  New  York. 

NATIONAL  AITOMOBILE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco. 
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IT  givej  entire  satisfaction. 

The  advance  of  modern  inventions  the  last  few 
years,  particularly  in  the  line  of  heating. and  cooking 
appliances,  has  caused  considerable  uneasiness  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  old  style  apparatus  formerly  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  modern  gas  plant  has  displaced 
to  a  large  extent  the  older  methods  of  heating  and 
cooking;  gas  is  more  convenient  end  cleanly,  it  is  there 
when  you  want  it,  and  does  not  have  to  be  stored  up 
in  large  quantities.  It  can  be  purcliased  at  a  reason- 
able price,  the  poorest  workman  paying  no  more,  pro 
rata,  for  the  single  i,ooo  feet  he  uses  than  does  his 
wealthy  neighbor  for  the  many  thou-'^and  feet  used 
during  the  same  period. 

Not  satisfied  with  obtaining  the  majority  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  choking  line,  the  various  gas  companies 
have  of  Ijte  years  extended  their  efforts  toward  heat- 
ing large  and  small  buildings  of  all  kinds,  at  first  in 
an  expensive  arid  experimental  way  and  later  in  more 
practical  forms,  until  with  the  advent  of  the  Backus 
Heater   it    was   thought   that   the   acme   of   heating   was 
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reached.  This  heater  was  by  far  the  best  heating 
device  placed  upon  the  market  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  (iastcam  radiator,  which  can  be  used  everywhere 
and  at  nominal  expense.  It  uses  gas  for  fuel  and 
gives  steam  heat;  with  it  an  entire  building  or  a 
single  rt)om  can  be  heated  with  equal  ease,  or  any  part 
of  the  plant  can  be  used  while  the  rest  is  not  in  use, 
doing  away  with  the  expensive  steam  boilers,  dirty 
fires,  leaks  and  the  many  inconveniences  that  have 
heretofore   attended   the  use   of  steam   heat. 

.Ml  gas  conipanics  tliroughout  the  United  States  and 
England  sell  the  (iasteam  radiator  at  very  low  prices. 
The  cut  herewith  shows  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  heater.  I5y  an  automatic  attachment  the  gas  is 
turned  down  as  the  steam  pressure  rises  and  the  heat 
increases,  and  is  raised  again  when  the  temperature 
is  lowered.  They  have  been  used  for  years  with  great 
success  in  the  East,  and  should  meet  with  great  favoi 
on  this  Coast.  A  sample  heater  is  on  exhibition  at  flic 
office  of  the  San  ("rancisco  das  and  Electric  Company, 
wliicli   they   will   be  pleased  to  show  to  all   visitors 
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A   DAY   ON   THE   YUBA. 


By  Walton   Jr. 


NE  day  near  the  close  of  June  a 
friend  and  I  agreed  that  it  was 
time  to  shake  off  the  cares  and 
worry  of  business  for  a  day  at 
least  and  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance with  our  finny  friends.  Accordingly 
we  loaded  our  fishing  tackle  on  a  cart  and 
started  out  at  four  o'clock  for  a  camp  on 
the  South  Fork. 

Leaving  the  beautiful  mountain  town  of 
Graniteville,  high  in  the  Sierras,  we  began 
ascending  the  grade  on  the  old  Henness  Pass 
road,  where  once  two  rival  stage  lines  vied 
with  each  other  to  make  the  speediest  time 
from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City.  Seven 
miles  out  we  came  to  Bowman  Dam,  one  of 
the  large  artificial  reservoirs  formerly  used 
by  the  hydraulic  miners  for  the  storage  of 
water,  but  now  owned  by  the  California 
Water  and  Power  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bourn  is  president.  It  teems  with 
cut-throat  trout,  and  a  permit  to  flsh  here 
is  graciously  accorded  to  any  one  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  company's  resident  agent. 
But  we  were  after  brook  trout  this  time,  so 
after  skirting  the  shores  of  Bowman  for 
a  short  distance  we  abruptly  turned  to  the 
left  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high  ridge. 
After  crossing  the  summit  we  passed  two 
small  lakes,  McMurray  Lake  and  Weaver 
Lake,  both  of  which  contain  cut-throat  trout 
of  large  size.  We  quickly  hurried  along  the 
steep  road,  with  only  a  glance  at  these  beau- 
tiful bodies  of  water  as  the  shades  of  night 
were  falling  fast,  and  we  had  quite  a  dis- 
tance still  to  go. 

Arriving  at  our  destination  about  dusk 
we  stabled  our  horse  in  a  deserted  barn, 
formerly    used    by    sheepherders,    and    took 


possession  of  their  cabin.  Rising  at  three 
next  morning  we  got  a  hasty  breakfast  and 
gave  our  Bucephalus  a  plentiful  supply  of 
hay  and  water,  for  here  we  would  have  to 
leave  him  until  our  return  and  trust  to  our 
own  limbs. 

We  started  on  the  trail  with  the  long 
swinging  steps  characteristic  of  all  persons 
used  to  mountain  climbing,  and  were  rapid- 
ly covering  the  four  miles  which  had  to 
be  traversed  before  we  would  arrive  at  the 
point  we  had  selected  for  our  sport,  when 
a  loud  splash  instinctively  made  us  halt.  We 
were  just  turning  a  point  on  the  trail  on 
the  further  side  of  which  a  streamlet 
brawled  noisily  down  the  ravine.  A  fat 
buck  jumped  up,  and,  not  yet  sighting  his 
disturbers,  made  a  couple  of  leaps  directly 
towards  us.  Then,  when  within  thirty  feet 
of  us,  shaking  his  velvet-covered,  four- 
pronged  antlers,  he  turned  and  ran  about 
forty  yards,  stopped  and  faced  us,  evident 
so  badly  "rattled"  by  the  sudden  scare  that 
he  hardly  knew  what  had  frightened  him. 
Finally  he  moved  off,  pausing  occasionally 
to  look  back  at  us.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
times  I  had  jumped  a  deer  before  he  saw 
me.  My  friend  and  I  were  amply  repaid  for 
our  early  rising  by  the  sight,  which  we  were 
in  a  position  to  enjoy  better  as,  being  close 
season,  we  had  no  guns.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  beholding  a  noble  buck  apart  from  the 
lust  for  killing. 

We  were  bound  for  an  almost  inaccessible 
part  of  the  Middle  Yuba.  In  the  spring  the 
headwaters  of  this  river  anwhere  affords 
grand  sport  so  far  as  numbers  go,  catches 
of  seven  or  eight  dozen  being  common.  Near 
Jackson    Crossing,    on    the   old    stage    road, 
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BOWMAN     DAM. 

it  is  easy  of  access  from  Weber  Lake  and 
is  much  frequented  by  anglers  from  there, 
though  they  persist  in  calling  this  stream 
"  Jackson  Creek."  The  real  Jackson  Creek 
is  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake,  three  miles 
from  there,  and  contains  no  trout.  The  parts 
near  roads  or  trails  have  been  so  industrious- 
ly fished  that  the  trout  are  comparatively 
small;  we  were  after  big  fish. 

We  arrived  at  the  river  before  the  rays  of 
the  sun  had  found  their  way  down  the 
narrow  mountain  gorge.  Quickly  proceed- 
ing to  rig  up  our  tackle,  we  began  casting. 


Our  efforts  for  the  first  hour  did  not  meet 
with  success.  However,  we  were  not  dis- 
couraged, as  my  experience  has  been  that 
the  fish  in  this  river,  contrary  to  rules,  do 
not  rise  freely  to  the  fly  until  after  the 
sun  strikes  the  water.  Finally  I  felt  a  tenta- 
"tive  pull  on  my  line.  With  a  quick  turn 
of  the  wrist  I  hooked  the  first  one.     Hardly 

had  I  landed  my  prize  when  C made  it 

a  pair.  Then  the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious 
until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  fish  let  up 
biting  for  a  while  through  the  middle  of 
the  day.  At  noon  we  had  about  forty  apiece. 
We  were  no  hogs,  but  knew  that  numerous 
friends  expected  a  share  of  our  catch,  and 
none  would  go  to  waste;  also  that  ,this 
would  probably  be  the  only  time  that  season 
this  part  of  the  stream  would  be  fished  by 
us  or  any  one  else.     The  walls  are  so  steep 
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A      SIliUUA     I'lN.VACI.E. 

that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  up  or  down 
the  river  when  the  water  is  high,  and  when 
it  once  commences  to  recede  in  two  or  three 
weeks  it  is  so  low  that  the  fish  seek  the  deep 
holes  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  can  in- 
duce a  rise.  Under  all  circumstances  we  con- 
cluded to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunity. 
Carefully  cleaning  our  fish  so  that  our 
loads  would  not  be  any  heavier  than  neces- 
sary, we  resumed  our  sport.  Our  luck  was 
indifferent  until  about  three  o'clock,  when 
the  trout  again  began  biting.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  slip  on  a  rock  and  break  my 
rod.     While  I  was  endeavoring  to  splice  it 

C had    worked    down    stream    where    a 

miniature    Niagara   fell    to   the   pool    below. 
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Hearing  a  jubilant  shout,  I  reached  him 
just  in  time  to  see  him  land  two  beauties. 
Then  came  sport  royal.  Every  cast  was 
rewarded  by  a  splash  and  streak  of  silver. 
We  both  landed  doubles  several  times,  and 
once  I  caught  one  on  each  of  my  three  flies. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  we  took  over 
two  dozen  fine  trout  out  of  the  pool.  It 
was  now  time  to  start  back  if  we  were  to 
get  home  before  dark. 

Instead  of  returning  the  way  we  came,  we 
concluded  to  try  a  "short  cut"  across  the 
hills.  To  our  sorrow,  we  proved  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  "  the  longest  way  around 
is  the  shortest  way  home."  After  climbing 
up  perpendicular  cliffs  for  nearly  a  thousand 
feet,  we  struck  into  a  thicket  of  manzanita 

and  chaparral.     C nearly  trod  on  a  huge 

rattlesnake,  which,  despite  our  efforts,  es- 
caped in  the  thicket.  After  hours  of  alter- 
nate climbing  over  and  crawling  under  the 
chaparral,  we  finally  emerged  in  a  grassy 
vale  about  a  half  mile  from  the  shed  where 

we  had  left  our  horse.     C said  if  he  had 

much  farther  to  go  he  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  away  part  of  his  load.  It  was  now 
quite  dark,  but  we  quickly  covered  the  re- 
maining distance  and  were  soon  on  the  main 


JACKSON   FALLS. 

road.  Late  that  night  we  arrived  home  with 
163  speckled  beauties.  By  the  time  we  had 
divided  these  among  our  friends  we  had 
barely  enough  left  for  a  good  breakfast. 
Nothwithstanding  our  fatigue,  the  memory 
of  that  day  stands  out  clearly  above  all 
fishing  trips.  Never  had  it  been  my  fortune 
to  encounter  more  magnificent  sport. 


Geo.  Giguac,  Photo 


A    SIEBRA    MEMORY. 


Beauteously  throned  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
Is  a  queen  that  is  fairer  than  gems  from  the  mines; 

And  the  soft  rippling  rills,  and  the  murmuring  fountains 
Babble  her  praise  to  the  listening  pines. 

-  She  rules  her  wild  realm  with  the  grace  of  a  Flora 

On  the  pine  covered  slopes  of  the  lone  mountain-side, 
'Neath  the  vast  shining  summit,  eternal  and  hoary, 
Where  gnomes  of  the  forest  in  fancy  abide. 

She  gleams  in  the  land  like  a  jewel  supernal 
Mid  the  phalanx  of  flowers  that  garnish  the  dells, 

By  the  great  walls  of  Shasta,  rock  ribbed  and  eternal, 
By  glacier-born   meadows   and   rock-shaded  fells. 

Ere  the  wild  winter  storms  sweep  the  aisles  of  h(>r  palace 
She  will  finish  lur  mission  iuul  fade  from  our  sight; 

And  we're  left  but  the  dream  of  her  odorous  chalice 
And  her  empty  throne  robed  in  its  mantle  of  white. 

But  like  phoenix  of  old  she'll  arise  from  her  ashes 

When  the  wanii  breath  of  Spring  touches  valley  and  plain; 

And  in  ancestral  h.ill-;,  wlicn  (lie  summer  rain  plashes 
She  will  rciiiii  in  her  l)cauty  and  splendor  again. 

—Q.  A.  \oslci: 


PIONEER  DAYS  IN  THE  BIG  HORN  RANGE. 


By  Charles  F.  Blackbuen,  E.  M. 


T  WAS  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1877  the  writer  was 
prospecting  in  the  famous  Big 
Horn  Range, of  which  Cloud  Peak 
stands  sentinel.  In  June,  '76,  the 
Custer  massacre  occurred  down  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  The  howl  of 
the  wolf,  yell  of  the  red  man  and  scream  of 
the  mountain  lion  was  the  harsh  "music"  we 
often  heard  in  that  vast  wilderness.  Dan- 
ger seemed  everywhere — the  woods,  canons 
and  hills  were  full  of  bear;  bruin  was  at 
home,  contented  and  fat.  Packs  of  huge 
timber  wolves  chased  the  elk,  bison  and 
deer.  As  many  as  twenty  large  wolves  were 
once  counted  in  an  attack  on  a  buffalo  bull 
on  the  head  of  Tongue  River.  The  bull  was 
quickly  killed  and  devoured  by  these  fero- 
cious beasts. 

Between  Cloud  Peak  and  the  Big  Horn 
Canon — along  the  summit  of  the  range — 
there  lies  an  ideal  paradise  for  the  sports- 
man; lofty  ridges  and  great  walls  of  rock 
fence  in  beautiful  parks,  half  wooded  and 
grass  covered,  over  which  herds  of  elk, 
bison,  deer  and  mountain  sheep  were  ever 
in  sight.  Brooks  of  pure  snow  water 
flowed  through  these  horseshoe  basins  and 
drained  on  through  a  roaring  mountain  tor- 
rent as  it  went  leaping  and  dashing  down 
the  deep  rugged  canons  to  the  plains.  In 
those  days  the  game  was  not  wild.  The 
writer  has  taken  a  handful  of  salt  and 
thrown  it  on  a  slab  of  granite  within  a  few 
rods  of  camp  and  noticed  a  dozen  or  more 
deer  quit  eating  the  grass  near  by  and  de- 
liberately walk  up  and  lick  the  salt.  I  have 
done  the  same  with  buffalo  and  elk. 

On  one  occasion  a  storm  had  driven  a 
herd  of  over  a  thousand  buffalo  under  a  high 
bluff  from  which  great  blocks  of  rock  had 
follen  and  covered  the  ground.  The  writer 
was  soon  among  the  herd  and,  stepping  from 
rock  to  rock,  would  reach  down  and  kick  the 
larger  bulls  on  the  back  as  they  stood 
crowded  among  and  around  the  rocks.  The 
roar  of  the  storm  against  the  mountains 
displeased  them  much  more  than  did  having 
a  stranger  "pat  'em  on  the  back,"  at  least 


they  would  only  step  aside  and  look  up  at 
us  with  a  fearless  manner  as  if  to  say:  "You 
are  not  very  dangerous  looking  even  though 
you  wear  a  belt  full  of  cartridges  and  have 
a  Winchester!"  And  they  were  right — as 
we  had  plenty  of  mountain  sheep  in  camp 
and  that  beat  buffalo  steak  even  tnough  the 
latter  were  cut  from  the  much  over-esti- 
mated "hump!" 

In  nearly  all  the  streams  and  spring 
brooks  there  were  peaceful  families  of 
beaver;  these  animals  fed  on  willow  and 
Cottonwood  bark  and  made  dams  and  houses 
of  the  wood.  Once  the  writer  took  a  pick 
and  cut  a  drain  so  as  to  let  out  the  water 
from  a  beaver-made  lake  in  which  they  had 
built  a  home.  Soon  as  the  water  had  fallen 
about  two  feet  a  number  of  beaver  appeared 
and  quickly  repaired  the  broken  dam.  These 
fur-bearing  animals  are  natural  mechanics 
and  can  do  quick  and  effective  work. 

Along  the  limestone  walls  of  the  canons 
there  are  many  caves  and  holes  in  which 
wild  cats,  lynx  and  mountain  lions  lived  in 
ail  their  glory.  They  could  be  seen  often 
walking  along  the  shelf-like  rock  bluffs  and 
lying  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Big  Horn  Caiion  there  were  thousands 
of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep — of  a  verity  "  big 
horns  " — and  here  could  be  seen  the  finest 
specimens  in  America.  Old  rams  that  had 
weathered  twenty  years  of  wintry  storms 
could  be  found  and  such  a  growth  of  horns 
made  them  appear  fit  companions  for  some 
of  the  mammoth  bull  elk,  of  which  there 
were  literally  thousands  in  that  region.  Of 
bear  there  were  four  kinds,  black,  grizzly, 
silver  tip  and  cinnamon,  the  latter  being  a 
large  brown  bear.  I  have  shot  as  many  as 
six  bears  in  a  day  in  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains and  could  have  shot  a  dozen  by  hunt- 
ing them.  As  it  was,  we  got  forty-four  bear 
and  saw  hundreds  of  others — some  of  which 
we  had  not  lost. 

Through  the  range  were  broad  game  trails 
— often  100  feet  wide — over  which  roamed 
the  herds  of  buffalo  and  elk.  As  soon  as  a 
buffalo  was  shot  there  would  be  heard  the 
squawk    of    the    ravens;    these    carniverous 
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birds  would  call  their  mates  on  scenting 
blood  and  a  few  hundred  of  them  could  soon 
eat  up  a  bison  or  elk. 

Around  Cloud  Peak,  which  exceeds  13.000 
feet  in  altitude,  may  be  observed  some  of 
the  most  rugged  scenery  in  America.  To 
the  east  can  be  seen  the  Blacks  Hills  of 
Dakota,  200  miles  away,  while  to  the  west- 
ward the  great  "Continental  Divide"  loomed 
up  in  all  the  panoramic  grandeur  from 
Northern    Colorado    to    the    British    line — a 


musical  roar  all  the  time,  reminding  one 
that  nature's  mills  are  never  idle,  but  con- 
stantly grinding  down  the  solid  rocks  and 
high  mountains. 

The  geology  of  the  Big  Horn  Range  is 
chiefly  granite  in  the  interior,  flanked  with 
primordial  quartzite,  Silurian,  Devonian  and 
carboniferous  limestone,  these  sedimentary 
strata  measuring  in  the  aggregate  many 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  Most  of  the 
limestone    is    highly    fossiliferous,    showing 
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continuous  range  of  rugged  mountain  peaks 
600  miles  long,  all  visible  from  the  top  of 
Cloud  Peak.  Several  living  glaciers  exist 
a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  old 
Cloud  Peak;  also  some  beautiful  Alpine 
lakes,  but  neither  the  glaciers  nor  lakes  are 
so  large  and  numerous  as  may  be  seen 
across  the  Big  Horn  Basin  in  the  Wind 
River  range  and  the  Snowy  Range  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  enough  cascades  and  water 
falls    in    all    this    region   to    make   a    weird, 


remains  of  past  marine  life.  The  range  is 
fairly  covered  with  evergreen  forests  and 
is  blessed  with  a  most  salubrious  climate 
during  summer  time,  but  during  the  winter 
it  Iccomes  intensely  cold.  During  January 
the  thermometer  sometimes  registers  sixty 
degrees  below  zero  on  the  top  of  Cloud  Peak; 
while  over  on  the  summit  of  Fremont  Peak 
in  the  Wind  River  Range,  a  temperature 
as  low  as  seventy-flve  degrees  below  has 
been  reported. 
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The  glacial  system  of  the  latter  range  is 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  the 
writer  having  seen  them  all.  For  the  most 
strikingly  precipitous  mountain  range  in 
the  country  I  would  refer  to  the  Teton 
Mountains,    just    south    of    the    Yellowstone 


National  Park.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
Grand  Teton,  or  Mount  Hayden  and  Mount 
Moran,  as  viewed  from  the  head  of  Big  Wind 
River,  is  indeed  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 


TROUTING   ON   THE   WEST   FORK. 


By  C.  D.  Griffiths. 


OUR  of  us,  Smith,  Thaxter,  Wal- 
lace and  the  writer,  left  Azusa 
one  Saturday  evening  for  the 
Rincon,  a  beautiful  camping  re- 
sort on  the  "  West  Fork  "  of  the 

San  Gabriel  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from 

AzuLa. 


We  all  had  first-class  mounts  except  Wal- 
lace, who  was  riding  a  white  mule  of  uncer- 
tain age  but  of  whose  "  post  hole  driving  " 
proclivities  there  was  no  uncertainty  what- 
ever. I  can  not  now  recall  a  brute  of  more 
unlovely  gait.  It  was  Wallace's  first  expe- 
rience  and   he    surely   led   a   strenuous   life 
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for  the  next  two  hours,  over  as  rough  a 
liver  road  as  was  ever  traveled  hy  a  Cali- 
fornia stage. 

We  arrived  at  the  Rincon  store  about.  7:30 
and  climbed  down  to  straighten  out  the 
kinks.  As  we  started  for  the  corral,  about 
a  hundred  yards  down  the  hill,  Smith  said 
"  You  don't  catch  me  walking  when  I  can 
ride,"  and  started  up  "  In  the  Good  Old 
Summer  Time "  as  he  struck  the  saddle. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  mule;  with  his 
head  and  tail  between  his  legs  he  made  four 
or  five  stiff  jumps,  and  the  next  we  saw  of 
Smith  he  was  going  through  the  air  much 
like  a  big  frog  goes  for  a  pond  of  water. 
But  he  fortunately  lit  on  his  hands  and 
knees  without  a  scratch,  and  then  came  a 
"  roundup  "  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  mule, 
who  evinced  a  decided  inclination  to  take 
the  back  track  to  oats  and  meditation. 

Next  morning  we  rolled  out  at  two  o'clock 
and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  donned  our  old 
shoes.  By  the  way;  shoes  are  the  "only 
thing  "  in  trout  fishing,  for  there  never  was 
a  pair  of  gum  boots  long  enough  to  keep 
you  dry  when  a  big  fish  is  about  to  get 
away.  Striking  out  for  "  Bear  Caiion," 
about  two  miles  above  the  Rincon,  we  soon 
lost  the  trail  and  after  consuming  all  our 
matches  were  compelled  to  take  the  creek 
bed  for  it. 

We  reached  the  "  Pasadena  Bait  Club's " 
log  cabin,  five  miles  from  our  starting  point, 
at  daylight.  Here  had  been  enacted  during 
the  Winter  months  a  tragedy.  Three  of  Mr. 
Potter's  "  burros "  had  entered  the  cabin, 
either  to  escape  the  stress  of  storms  or  from 
curiosity,  and  in  some  way  had  closed  the 
door;  they  had  eaten  everything  possible, 
almost  liberating  themselves  by  gnawing  at 
the  shutters  on  the  windows  but  had  slowly 
starved  to  death. 

We  passed  on  in  silence,  all  imbued  with 
sadness  at  the  cruel  fate  that  had  over- 
taken those  faithful  little  friends  who  had, 
no  doubt,  carried  many  a  weary  fisherman 
past  their  self-made  grave  in  the  years  gone 
by. 

Almost  a  mile  above  the  cabin  we  unlim- 
bered  and  began  to  whip  the  stream.  The 
gamey  little  fellows  soon  got  busy  and  every- 
body was  catching  trout.  Smith  and  I  took 
a  dozen  of  eight  to  ten-inch  fish  from  a  pool 
not  more  than  six  feet  across  and  the  others 
had  like  success. 
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Did  you  ever  strike  a  place  where  you 
knew  there  was  a  big  fellow  laying  just  out 
of  reach?  I  found  just  such  a  one — an  eddy 
about  the  size  of  a  wash-tub  under  an  over- 
hanging rock.  I  tried  several  times  to  make 
the  cast  from  the  opposite  bank  but  would 
either  strike  the  rock  or  fall  short  and  the 
current  would  carry  the  fly  out  of  reach;  at 
last  the  cast  went  true  and  it  no  sooner 
struck  the  water  than  the  fight  wag  on.  With 
a  yell  to  the  other  boys  that  I  "  was  fast  to 
a  three-pounder,"  I  began  to  do  business, 
trying  to  get  him  out  of  the  foaming  water 
under  the  falls,  where  he  had  gone  at  the 
first  dash. 

At  last  he  started  down  stream  and  as  he 
struck  smooth  water  the  pole  straightened 
out — and  I  felt  like  thirty  cents!  He  was 
a  short  nine-incher  that  wouldn't  weigh  a 
quarter  of  a  pound. 

"We  fished  up  stream  until  noon  and  after 
an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest  started  home. 
We  had  evidently  done  some  pretty  thorough 
work  coming  up,  for  there  wasn't  much  doing 
on  the  return  trip.  Camp  was  reached  about 
five  o'clock  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  trout 

in  our  creels  and  an  appetite  in  our  bosoms 
that  would  be  worth  $100,000  to  a  million- 
aire dyspeptic. 

We  saddled  up  and  made  the  ride  home  in 
less  than  two  hours.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  "  Old  Kelsy  Mine "  we  cut  loose  from 
Thaxter,  who  was  fifty  yards  ahead,  and 
tried  for  a  short  cut.  But  he  let  out  a  kink 
or  two  and  came  in  ahead  at  the  next  bend; 
as  he  flashed  by  on  the  other  side,  the  old 
white  mule  gave  one  startled  bray  and  lit 
out  down  the  river  bed  to  the  next  crossing, 
regardless  of  boulders,  bedrock  and  drift- 
wood. Wallace  was  hanging  on  with  both 
hands,  the  spray  flying  all  over  him.  We 
expected  every  minute  to  see  them  piled  up 
in  the  river  but  old  "  Whitey  "  kept  her  feet 
and  came  out  ahead  of  the  bunch.  We 
reached  home  after  eighteen  hours  of  steady 
riding  and  tramping,  the  four  weariest  Wil- 
lies that  ever  carried  a  creel,  but  satisfled 
beyond  words  of  expression  with  our  glori- 
ous day  on  the  "  W  est  Fork." 


WHERE     THE    BIG    FELLOWS     STAY. 


AN   OREGON   OUTING. 


By  Harold  Tallant. 


UR  PARTY  of  five  left  Santa  Bar- 
bara en  route  to  Oregon  ou  Sep- 
tember 13,  1903.  The  saying 
that  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  num- 
ber came  very  near  being  proved 
on  our  trip.  We  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  our  troubles  im- 
mediately began.  We  were  to  sail  on  a  little 
steam  lumber  schooner,  the  "  Del  Norte." 
It  was  supposed  to  leave  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  but  owing  to  some  delays  it  did 
not  get  away  until  7  P.  M.  Friday,  popularly 
regarded  as  an  especially  unlucky  day.  The 
Del  Norte  runs  between  San  Francisco  and 
Crescent  City,  Cal.  We  were  due  to  arrive 
at  the  former  place  about  midnight,  Satur- 
day, but  fog  and  headwinds  delayed  us  about 
twelve  hours,  so  we  got  in  about  noon,  Sun- 
day. We  were  met  by  Mr.  Will  C,  who  was 
to  accompany  us  on  our  trip.  We  had  dinner 
in  Crescent  City  and  that  afternoon  drove 
to  Mr.  C.'s  house,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Crescent  City,  in  Chetco,  Oregon.  We 
stayed  at  his  house  that  night,  and  about 
noon,  Monday,  left  on  our  way  to  camp. 


We  stopped  at  a  roadhouse  Monday  night, 
and  Tuesday  morning  left  on  horseback. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at 
a  house  to  inquire  about  a  good  camping 
place,  losing  some  time  here,  but  finally  got 
started  all  right.  It  got  dark  very  soon,  and 
finding  a  small  spring  we  camped  near  it. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything,  so  we  didn't 
know  where  we  were,  but  by  digging  several 
ho'.es  we  got  a  little  water  for  our  coffee. 
It  was  a  hard  place  to  make  a  camp,  but 
somehow  we  fixed  our  beds  and  turned  in. 
The  horses,  trying  to  get  water,  kept  us 
awake  about  half  the  night.  When  morning 
came  some  of  the  party  went  to  get  the 
horses,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  camped  they  found  a  fine  spring 
and  lots  of  good  horse  feed.  We  were  very 
much  disgusted  that  we  had  not  gone  on  a 
little  farther,  'ihere  was  some  trouble  in 
finding  the  horses,  and  we  didn't  get  away 
until  nearly  noon.  If  we  could  have  gotten 
an  early  start  we  could  have  made  Mr.  John 
C.s  ranch  that  night,  but  we  had  to  camp 
about  seven  miles  short  of  there  and  so  did 
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not  arrive  at  his  house  until  noon  the  next 
day. 

We  left  C.'s  house  the  next  day  for  our 
last  day's  ride.  As  Mr.  Will  C.'s  brother 
and  son  and  Mr.  John  C.  and  two  relatives 
had  joined  our  party,  we  now  numbered 
eleven.  About  a  mile  from  where  we  were 
to  camp,  two  of  the  party  went  ahead  to 
prospect  for  camp  meat  and  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  two  Jiice  bucks.  Although  we 
went  originally  for  bear  we  didn't  have  much 
luck  with  bruin,  getting  only  one.  But  we 
got  plenty  of  deer  to  make  up  for  it.  We 
made  camp  Friday  afternoon  and  by  Satur- 
day night  had  fifteen  deer  all  told,  eight  of 
which  I  was  partly  responsible  for.  After 
we  got  in  camp  two  others  of  the  party  had 
gone  out  shooting  and  killed  two  more  deer. 
Saturday  morning  Mr.  Will  C,  his  son  and 
myself  went  out  to  see  if  we  could  add  to 
the  score. 

As  I  had  never  seen  a  deer  wild  in  the 
hills,  and  had  never  shot  a  gun  larger  than 
a  .22  caliber,  I  did  not  expect  to  do  much. 
We  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  Mr.  C.  saw 
several  deer  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
We  sneaked  on  them  and  when  yuite  close 
opened  up  a  great  fusillade.  We  boys  were 
a  little  excited,  of  course,  and  when  we  got 
through  shooting  we  were  both  minus  fifteen 
cartridges.     We  were  well  repaid,  however. 


for  out  of  a  bunch  of  nine  deer  we  killed 
eight,  and  let  the  ninth  go  unharmed  pur- . 
posely.  When  we  got  back  to  camp  some- 
body asked  if  we  were  "  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July."  We  replied  that  two  old 
does  were  running  away  and  we  were  shoot- 
ing at  them  for  practice. 

One  thing  which  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  was  a  cake  which  Mrs.  C.  had  baked  on 
the  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  eaten 
until  a  ben.r  was  killed.  On  Sunday  night 
we  were  ail  sitting  around  the  fire  when 
some  one  said""  cake."  The  man  that  killed 
the  bear  said  that  he  didn't  believe  there 
was  any  cake.  He  had  killed  the  bear  that 
afternoon  but  hadn't  said  anything  about  it. 
He  went  over  and  began  looking  through 
the  provisions  until  he  found  it.  He  took  a 
knife  and  put  it  right  into  the  cake  and 
brought  it  over  to  where  we  were.  Every- 
body was  wondering  what  to  do  when  some- 
body said,  "  You  will  get  a  very  cold  recep- 
tion when  you  get  back  to  Chetco."  He  then 
thought  it  was  time  to  produce  proof  that 
he  had  killed  a  bear,  on  which  everybody 
yelled  as  loud  as  possible  and  grabbed  a 
piece  of  cake.  It  tasted  awfully  good  after 
our  rough  camp  grub. 

The  air  up  there  is  very  light  and  pure, 
and  was  also  very  cold.  One  day  it  rained 
and    ihe  next  day  the   drops  on  the  brush 
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froze  into  little  balls.  The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  very  heavy  timber,  and  here  and 
there,  when  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  could  be 
seen  small  fires  burning.  We  camped  in  a 
small  gulch  and   we  got  so  little   sun   that 


IKXUK    lUVKR. 


we  had  to  build  fires  under  the  "  jerky  "  to 
keep  it  from  spoiling. 

After  spending  five  very  pleasant  days  in 
camp  we  left  on  our  return  trip.  We  only 
killed  five  more  deer,  making  twenty  in  all. 
We  stayed  a  day  and  a  half  at  Mr.  John  C.'s 
house.  Instead  of  going  overland  as  we 
had  come,  we  decided  to  go  down  what  is 
known  as  the  Rogue  River.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent stream,  full  of  trout  and  salmon.  In 
one  night's  fishing  we  caught  eleven  big 
salmon.  The  boats  used*  on  the  rivers  are 
rowboats  with  high  bows.  They  use  sails  a 
great  deal. 

Sending  three  men  of  the  crowd  down 
with  the  horses,  the  rest  went  in  one  boat. 
The  scenery  was  grand,  large  cliffs  rising 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  some  places 
the  river  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep  and 
very  wide.  The  stream  makes  many  turns 
and  there  are  a  great  many  small  rapids. 
It  was  very  exciting  sport  "  shooting  "  them. 
We  left  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  stopping  about  half  an  hour  at  noon, 
rowed  steadily  until  about  four  o'clock.  The 
last  few  miles  were  very  disagreeable.  It 
\»as  raining  hard  and  a  strong  head  wind 
was  blowing.  We  were  not  prepared  for 
rain  at  all;  so  we  stayed  all  night  in  a  hotel 
at  Gold  Beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  rained  all  night  but  stopped  for  a  while 
in  the  mornln?. 
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Leaving  Gold  Bei'ch  about  8:30  A.  M.  wa 
rode  until  eight  o'clock  that  night,  nearly 
all  the  way  in  the  rain.  We  covered  about 
forty  miles  and  wer^  very  glad  to  get  bao: 
to  Chetco.  We  stayed  at  Chetco  the  next 
day  and  night,  and  left  on  Tuesday  morning 
for  Crescent  City.  When  we  got  there  we 
found  that  the  Del  Norte  was  a  day  late  on 
account  of  rough  weather.  We  got  away 
from  Crescent  City  about  five  o'clock  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  reaching  San  Francisco  Fri- 
day morning.  We  got  back  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara Monday  morning  after  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  trips  I  ever  made. 

[The  author  of  the  above  exceedingly 
well-written  sketch — which  by  the  way  is 
authentic  and  dependable  in  all  its  details — 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Tallant  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.  Master  Tallant,  who  is  a  lad  of 
about  fourteen,  is  one  of  our  most  active 
auxiliaries  in  Southern  California  and  has 
done  very  effective  service  in  our  subscrip- 
tion department.  Of  the  deer  secured  on 
this  trip  Harold  bagged  three,  including  the 
beautiful  freak  head  pictured  above.  He  is 
a  peculiarly  bright  and  promising  youth 
and  judging  from  his  debut  in  big  game 
hunting,  promises  to  be  ere  long  a  shining 
member  of  the  great  sportsman's  guild. 
— Editor.] 


AN    OKBGON    FREAK KILLED    BY    HAROLD    TALLANT. 


"LI'L  MISS  DONE  GONE  TO  SLEEP." 


OLE  miss'  die  when  li'l  miss  jes'  turned 
three; 
Mammy  raise  li'l  miss  up  side  o'  me. 
Li'l   miss'   hair   yaller,   mine   black,   kinked 

tight; 
Li'l  miss  say,  "  You  li'l  soul  jes'  as  white." 
Li'l  miss'  eyes  wery  big  an'  sof  an'  blue; 
She  say,  "  Black  eyes  covah  heart  as  true." 

When  de  ebenin'  shadders  eb'ry-where, 
Li'l  miss  come  stealin'  to  mam's  ole  chair, 
Jes'  in  front  ob  de  big  fi-ah  place. 
Where  shadders  on  de  wall  run  a  race. 
Den  my  mammy  push  me  off  her  lap. 
An'  she  take  li'l  miss  up  fuh  huh  nap. 

Li'l  miss  curl  down,  an'  mam  croon  an'  croon, 
A  song  'bout  de  fairies  an'  de  moon; 
Take  li'l  miss'  ba'ah  feet  in  one  han'  wahm; 
"  Honey,  mammy  keep  you  frum  all  hahm." 


I  scrooch  down  on  de  flo'  at  mam's  feet, 
An'  watch  dem  blue  eyes,  so  sof  an'  sweet, 
Look  in  de  fi-ah,  as  do'  she— tinkin'. 
Bime-by  dey  fiuttah,  den  stop  blinkin'; 
De  dark  behin'  mam's  chair  go  creep,  creep. 
Mam  say,  "  Sh — li'l  miss  done  gone  to  sleep." 

One  day  de  house  it  wuz  bery  still. 
An'  mammy  say  li'l  miss  wuz  ill. 
Den  way  in  de  night,  half  past  'leben. 
Mam  tell  me,  "  Li'l  miss  g'wine  to  heaben." 
Ketch  me  up  an'  hurry  tro'  de  do'. 
So  I  kin  see  li'l  miss  once  mo'. 

An'  when  she  reach  li'l  miss'  li'l  white  bed 
She  hoi'  huh  bref,  an'  lean  down  huh  head; 
Den    de    tears   down   mam's   face   go    creep, 

creep, 
An'  she  say,  "  Li'l  miss  done  gone  to  sleep." 
— Eatherine  March  Chase. 
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THE  FISHER'S  WIFE. 


How  wistful  and  white  she  stands  in  the 
light 
Of  the  drift  fire,  blazing  high; 
With  a  sparkling  trace  of  her  inward  fight 
On  the  lash  of  her  bonnj'  eye. 

For  she  dreads  the  sea  that  her  man  must 
brave, 
And  shudders  to  see  him  go; 
(For  her   father   sleeps   'neath   the   restless 
wave 
A   hundred   fathoms  below.) 

But    his    boat   must    out    in    the    fresh'ning 
breeze. 
To  battle  for  daily  bread 
With  the  white  curled  seas,  when  the  trawl 
lines  freeze 
And  the  grey  sky  scowls  o'erhead. 

And  he  bravely  laughs  in  the  face  of  Fate 
When,   all   unmasked,  the  gale 

Screams  o'er  his  bows  with  malignant  hate 
And  tears  at  the  sodden  sail. 

For,  'tis  part  of  a  fisher's  life  to  dare — 
It  is  part  of  his  wife's  to  weep. 

And  the   Shadow  ever  abideth  there 
On  the  rim  of  the  cruel  deep. 

4>  *  *  *  *  • 

Oh,    wistful   and   white  in   the   dawn's  grey 
light 
Doth  the  fisher's  wife  yet  kneel; 
But  in  ghoulish  glee  the  breakers  white 
Are  lashing  an  upturned  keel. 

—F.  M.  KeUy. 


AMONG  THE  RIM-ROCKS. 


By   Rev.   George   H.  '  Bennett. 


WENTY-SEVBN  miles  to  the 
Poe  Ranch,"  was  the  remark 
which  smote  upon  the  ears  of 
Billy  as  the  saddle  was  thrown 
on  him,  and  rifle  and  sacks  were 
snugly  fastened  for  our  flight  to  the  Cas- 
cades. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  cool  after 
the  shower.  Blackbirds  were  busy  getting 
breakfast  in  the  plowed  fields,  and  the 
meadow  larks  were  singing  a  charming  med- 
ley in  the  stubble.  Our  road  wound  up  a 
narrow  valley,  with  fields  of  brightening 
grass,  beyond  which  rose  steep  aomes,  cov- 
ered with  oak  and  laurel,  and  bedecked  with 
autumn  tints.  As  the  hours  wore  on  the 
valley  became  more  winding  and  narrow,  the 
hills  rose  higher  and  ledges  of  rock  crowned 
the  summits.  'Ere  long  heavy  forests  of  fir 
and  pine  clothed  the  near-by  slopes  with 
somber  green,  while  the  loftier  far-off  moun- 
tain ridges  were  dim  and  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. For  miles  the  mountain  road  fol- 
lowed the  tortuous  course  of  a  rushing,  now 
roaring  and  anon  silent  stream.  How  im- 
pressive are  the  moods  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent— now  impetuous,  now  muisical,  now 
dreamy! 

But  Billy  paced  and  loped  and  trotted  over 
hill  and  dale,  past  shining  serpentine  walls 
and  over  rock-strewn  roads.  We  glided  past 
a  lonely  ranch,  whose  owner  was  murdered 
and  his  body  burned  to  conceal  the  crime 
years  ago.  Sad  commentary  on  human  wick- 
edness! We  hastened  on  through  silent  and 
shadowy  forest,  and  beneath  frowning  cliffs 
and  sculptored  rocks,  which  towered,  mute 
sentinels  of  the  wilderness,  in  their  majesty. 

When  at  last  I  rode  into  the  clearing  I 
was  sure  I  had  grown  fast  to  the  saddle. 
But  when  I  rode  through  the  open  gate  and 
painfully  dismounted  after  a  seven  hours' 
ride,  I  remembered  I  had  not  been  in  a 
saddle  for  nearly  ten  years.  But  the  hearty 
welcome  given  me  by  mine  hosts,  and  the 
steaming  and  savory  supper  quickly  pre- 
pared by  the  good  housewife,  soon  banished 
all  thought  of  pain  and  weariness. 

The  sun  was  painting  the  mountain  tops 


THE    RIM    ROCKS. 

in  the  glowing  tints  of  morning  when  we 
set  out  for  a  day  among  the  "  rim-rocks." 
After  a  mile  along  a  well-beaten  trail  up  the 
creek,  through  open  timber  and  around 
bushy  points,  we  reached  an  open  field  at 
the  foot  of  Chivanie.  This  mountain  is  sim- 
ply a  long  ridge,  which  rises  abruptly  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  creek  and  unites 
with  a  higher  ridge  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
west.  Here  we  separated.  Lewis  Poe,  the 
tall  mountaineer  and  guide  of  the  Umpqua 
country,  with  two  frolicsome  pups- in  trait; 
ing  for  "varmints",  went  aloft,  while  Rus- 
sell and  myself  made  our  way  up  the  canon. 
We  crept  through  patches  of  wet  fir  shrubs, 
and  then  into  thickets  of  vine-maple,  where 
the  dead  leaves  were  flecked  with  glints  of 
sunshine.  It  was  uphill  work.  We  disturbed 
several  ruffled  grouse,  which  were  indus- 
triously scratching  in  the  soft,  damp  earth. 
We  rested  on  a  log  where  a  big  wildcat  and 
three  kittens,  nearly  full  grown,  had  a  day 
or  two  before  nearly  scared  the  wits  out  of 
Lewis'  pups.  Our  way  took  us  into  open 
glades,  up  stony  steeps  red  with  poison  oak, 
and  at  last,  wet  with  perspiration,  we  stood 
on  a  mass  of  broken  rock  which  overlooked 
the  mountain  side  and  the  distant  slopes. 
Several  ledges  of  rock  cropped  out  of  the 
mountain  side;  they  were  broken  in  many 
places  by  deep  gullies,  but  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  mountain.  These  rim- 
rocks    are    favorite    places    for    the    festive 
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"COVERED    WITH    GLORY." 

buck.  He  delights  in  this  high  vantage 
ground,  where  he  can  harden  his  horns  in 
the  sunshine  and  securely  doze  with  one  eye 
open. 

Lewis  appeared  on  a  rim-rock  far  above 
us.  He  was  in  trouble.  The  pups  had  struck 
the  red-hot  track  of  a  chipmunk,  and  with 
many  a  yip-p  and  ki-yi-i  had  run  off  and  got 
lost.  Lewis  trembled  for  those  pups— he  was 
sure  the  "  varmints  "  would  get  them  if  left 
over  night.  So  we  quit  deer  hunting  and 
hunted  pups.  The  whistling  and  shouting 
and  roll  of  musketry  which  followed  seemed 
much  like  the  glorious  Fourth.  But  the 
pups  came  back. 

We  then  started  for  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, scrambling  up  the  steep  and  bushy 
ground  in  single  file,  with  the  dejected  pups 
in  the  rear.  As  we  rounded  the  top  of  a 
rim-rock  a  small  but  lusty  buck  which  had 
been  hiding  there  during  all  the  recent  barn- 
storming sprang  from  a  clump  of  bushes 
within  fifty  feet  of  us  and  flashed  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant.  The  .45  roared  its  sal- 
ute, the  .30  popped  and  the  big  six-shooter 
belched  forth  fire,  but  it  only  gave  wings  to 
his  meteoric  flight.  As  he  dodged  in  and 
out  with  tremendous  speed  in  his  down-hill 


road  to  seeming  destruction,  the  remark  of 
the  old  darkey  came  to  mind:  "  He  runs  so 
turrible — jes  let  'im  go,  an'  he'll  kill  his- 
self." 

When  we  reached  tne  top  of  the  ridge  we 
separated  and  I  made  my  way  up  the  hog- 
back. The  mountain  was  here  covered  with 
open  timber,  while  here  and  there  clumps 
of  maple  and  laurel  dotted  the  glades.  Signs 
of  deer  were  on  all  sides.  I  slowly  and 
cautiously  climbed  a  steep  and  ragged  mass 
of  rock  which  crowned  the  intersection  of 
Chivanie  with  the  range.  Just  then  the 
wind  whipped  round  and  blew  across  the 
rim-rock.  "  It  is  all  off  with  me  now," 
thought  I;  but  I  saw  or  heard  no  sign  of 
the  elusive  deer. 

But  how  magnificent  was  the  prospect 
before  me!  Ridges  and  domes  and  peaks, 
all  densely  mantled  with  forests  of  fir  and 
pine  and  cedar,  rose  one  above  another  and 
stretched  away  to  the  shimmering  horizon, 
while  far  below  me  wound  the  gleaming 
river.  I  found  here  a  pile  of  broken  rock 
which  had  been  laid  up  by  human  hands — a 
mute  witness  of  a  vanishing'  race.  Such 
landmarks  are  found  on  most  of  the  high 
mountains  in  the  Cascades,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  a  mystery  locked  in  the  forgotten  lore 
of  the  Indian. 

As  I  passed  around  the  rim-rock  and  down 
into  the  shady  grove,  I  found  fresh  tracks 
of  a  running  deer.  The  rascal  scenting  me 
when  the  wind  changed  had  quietly  slipped 
out  of  his  bed,  and  when  out  of  hearing  had 
"  cut  for  tall  timber."  I  went  round  the 
rock  to  look  into  the  chasm  below  and  heard 
the  rattle  of  gravel  and  rolling  stones.  Then 
all  was  still.    I  crept  around  a  point  of  rock. 


KILLED  ON  THE   RIM   ROCKS. 
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but  the  old  fellow  was  in  a  hurry  and  bound- 
ed away  before  I  got  a  glimpse  of  him.  Two 
lordly  bucks  had  been  dozing  there — but 
with  both  eyes  open. 

Then  a  shot  rang  out  away  down  the 
mountain  side.  I  made  my  way  across  a 
broad  basin  covered  with  rank  grass  and 
fern,  and  with  narrow  lines  of  flr  and  alder 
marking  the  little  water  courses.  Soon  I 
heard  the  huntsman's  whistle,  and  after  a 
time  saw  him  standing  on  a  big  log,  six 
hundred  yards  away,  waving  his  hat.  I 
hurried  to  him.  Russell  and  the  pups  were 
mystified.  He  had  seen  a  deer  skulking 
across  an  open  place  away  up  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  A  shot  from  a  .30  threw  up  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and  the  deer  literally-  vanished 
from  sight.  He  knew  he  missed  his  mark; 
but  what  had  become  of  that  deer  was  a 
conundrum.  So  we  sat  down  and  ate  our 
lunch,  and  decided  to  go  up  there  and  in- 
vestigate. After  a  short  rest,  we  started 
down  to  cross  a  deep  gulch,  when  all  at  once 
Russell  gasped,  "There  goes  that  deer!" 
He  sent  a  shot  after  him,  three  hundred 
yards  away,  but  the  deer  bounded  on.  Tak- 
ing hasty  aim,  I  sent  a  .45-90  smokeless 
high  velocity  bullet  in  search  of  him.  It 
found  him,  for  no  sooner  had  the  gun 
cracked  than  the  deer  literally  stood  on  nis 
head  and  fell  to  one  side.  We  could  see  the 
sky  between  his  hind  feet.  "You've  got 
'jm!"  shouted  Russell,  with  tears  of  joy  in 
his  voice. 

It  was  a  long  hard  climb,  but  we  clam- 
bered over  logs  and  through  tangles  and  up 
a  slide  of  jagged  stones,  and  found  the  spot 
where  the  deer  started.  He  had  simply  laid 
down,  at  Russell's  first  shot,  where  he  could 
see  and  not  be  seen.  We  did  not  find  a  hair 
or  drop  of  blood,  but  picked  up  a  twig  cut 
by  a  bullet.  But  soon  we  found  ground 
broken  by  short  leaps  of  the  deer,  and  thirty 


A    PLUMP     THREE-POINTEK. 

yards  down  the  slope  we  found  him.  A 
stout  bush  had  caught  him — a  plump  three- 
pointer  in  a  natty  coat  of  blue.  We  re- 
ceived congratulations.  The  pups  frisked, 
then  bristled,  and  finally  fought  like  demons. 
Mrs.  Poe  heard  the  celebration  more  than 
a  mile  away  down  in  the  valley,  and  knew 
something  had  happened.  The  soft  point 
bullet  had  entered  the  deer  close  to  the  tail, 
passed  through  the  heart  and  lodged  in  the 
sticking  pla"ce. 

But  now  our  troubles  began.  We  stum- 
bled and  staggered  and  fell  along  that  weary 
journey  under  the  weight  of  our  trophy  to 
the  cabin — and  though  covered  with  per- 
spiration and  with  ticks,  we  felt  we  were 
also  covered  with  glory. 

Roseburg,    Oregon. 


ONE  THING  I  MISS. 


Clear  the  water's  ringing  in  the  caiions  deep, 
Low  the  boughs    are    swinging    where    the 

harebells  sleep; 
Lace-like  ferns  are  peeping  in  the  shadowed 

pool 
Where  the  trout  is  dreaming  in  siesta  cool. 
Home   the   west    wind    hastens — tonic    most 

divine! 
California's  spring  time  is  passing  down  the 

line. 


FLOODS  of  golden  sunlight  all  the  valleys 
fill; 
Troops  of  early  blossoms  riot  on  each  hill; 
Blue  the  mountains  beckon,  swift  the  rivers 

flow. 
Meadow  larks  are  trilling  from  each  green 

hedgerow. 
Pure    the    air    we're    breathing — rich    and 

strong  as  wine. 
California's  spring  time  is  passing  down  the 

line. 

"  Love  it?  "     Passionately!      Can  you   ask? 

But  then, 
Spite   of   all   this   glory,   turns   my   heart 

again 
Back  to  youth's  fair  promise,  to  a  wood  I 

knew 
Where    the    coy    arbutus,    fragrant,    shyly 

grew; 
California's  radiance  is  a  dream  of  bliss, 
But  the  sweet  wood  blossom  is  one  thing  1 

miss. 


^^^. 


Life  is  broad  and  virile  in  this  big,  free 
West 

Rife  with  glorious  plenty — laud  1  love  the 
best! 

But,   as  thoughts  of  manhood  to  youth's 
sweetheart  turns; 

As  the  world-worn  traveler  for  his  home- 
land yearns; 

As  in   crowds  we  hunger  for  a  face   we 
know — 

So     I     long     for    "  Mayflowers "     peeping 
through  the  snow. 

— L.   Clare  Davis. 


By  C.FMUIX 


PART   III. 

(Conclucled) 

AllRY  said  I  ought  to  get  out 
earlier  for  moose,  and  promised 
to  be  ready  at  four.  He  was  not, 
however,  and  although  I  was 
ready  at  4:20  we  did  not  get 
away  until  after  five.  Too  much  time 
lost  in  getting  his  breakfast.  A  strong 
wind  was  against  us  and  we  had  no 
chance  for  stalking  until  some  miles 
away,  where  the  moose,  by  the  time  we 
could  arrive,  would  be  lying  down 
in  the  thick  willows  or  small  timber.  There 
was  no  chance  of  doing  anything  and  Larry 
seemed  to  be  continually  changing  his 
mind,  going  up  and  down  the  wind  and 
circling;  we  were  both  pretty  cold  and  my 
temper  was  not  of  the  best  after  pulling 
myself  and  dragging  the  horse  behind  me 
for  three  hours  in  deep  mud,  so  I  kept  be- 
hind. About  nine  we  jumped  a  caribou  that 
was  lying  down  about  200  yards  away  to 
leeward.  We  dropped,  and  I  drew  a  bead 
on  his  chest,  but  as  he  stood  watching  I 
waited,  and  he  advanced  toward  me,  still 
offering  the  same  shot  and  stood  again.  He 
repeated  this  three  times,  and  as  I  knew  I 
could  kill  if  he  moved,  I  waited  to  see  what 
he  would  do  and  where  his  curiosity  would 
lead  him.  I  knew  at  the  first  smell  he  got 
of  me  he  would  run,  but  whether  he  turned 
right  or  left  I  was  bound  to  get  him,  for 
there  was  no  obstruction  in  sight  or  any  to 
be  reached  in  less  than  half  a  mile.  When 
about  sixty  yards  away  he  started  for  a 
run,  but  at  first  shot  I  dropped  him  almost 
where  he  stood.  It  was  so  easy  that  it  was 
like  stealing  candy  from  a  baby.  We  cleaned 
him  and  left  him  so  that  the  air  would  cir- 
culate and  keep  the  meat  good  until  we 
wanted  to  bring  it  in. 

We  went  down  wind  again,  and  at  last  I 
asked  Larry  if  he  knew  where  he  was  going 
and  what  he  was  up  to  anyway.  We  had 
been  traveling  about  five  hours  for  moose 


country,  and  none  in  sight.  I  asked  why 
not  go  back  and  hunt  where  Hamilton  had 
killed  the  day  before,  but  he  said  "  no  "  he 
was  not  going  where  Dennis  had  been,  and 
I  began  to  suspect  I  was  up  against  some 
difference  between  the  men,  and  thought  of 
what  Calbreath  said  at  Telegraph  about 
hunting  grounds.  Larry  said  (as  we  were 
nearing  a  ridge)  "we  will  be  on  moose 
ground  soon,"  but  on  getting  there  found 
we  had  still  further  to  go.  At  11:30  we 
lunched;  after  some  hot  tea  had  warmed  us 
both  up  I  began  to  see  the  comical  side  of 
it,  and  drawing  Larry  out  found  he  had 
never  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  be- 
fore, but  we  were  lunching  on  Flat  Creek, 
the  place  he  had  been  looking  for.  He  had 
asked  Dennis  how  to  get  there  and  also 
for  other  information  about  best  ground  for 
moose,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of  him,  so 
I  sized  it  that  he  was  going  to  show  Dennis 
he  could  hunt  in  a  strange  country  and 
get  the  game  he  was  after  without  help; 
but  it  was  not  funny  for  me,  and  as  I  hunted 
with  Larry  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  I  was 
up  against  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

About  one  o'clock  I  saw  a  big  bull  moose 
with  the  glasses,  but  the  wind  was  wrong; 
to  a  great  extent  I  took  the  stalk  into  my 
own  hands,  and  in  one  and  a  half  hours  we 
had  the  moose  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  to  windward  of  us,  but  he  was 
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lying  down  in  thick  willows,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  well  protected,  and  all  we  could 
see  was  the  shine  of  his  plates  through  the 
bush.  We  tried  for  half  an  hour  all  sorts 
of  schemes  to  get  near  him  but  could  not 
succeed,  so  had  to  satisfy  myself  sitting 
concealed  in  a  small  rise  some  500  yards 
away;  when  the  stalk  commenced,  I  had 
thrown  off  hat,  gloves,  coat  and  vest,  and 
for  one  and  a  half  hours  sat  on  the  slope 
nearly  freezing,  but  the  moose  did  not  move. 
We  were  a  long  way  from  camp,  and  I 
wanted  to  shorten  the  distance  of  travel  in 
the  dark,  and  especially  to  get  over  one  very 
bad  swamp  while  the  light  lasted. 

I  kept  my  hands  as  warm  as  I  could  for 
shooting,  and  at  last  told  Larry  we  had 
better  hallo  and  jump  him.  Had  we  blan- 
kets and  grub,  I  would  have  stayed  all 
night  with  him.  When  he  got  up  I  knocked 
him;  first  shot  he  shook  his  head  and 
bucked,  turning  in  the  other  direction,  and 
I  hit  him  again  and  kept  firing,  but  did  not 
drop  him,  and  he  started,  we  after  him.  find- 
ing the  ground  and  brush  covered  with 
blood  in  two  places.  He  was  evidently  shot 
on  both  sides.  We  followed  the  trail  with 
blood  on  both  sides  of  the  brush  when  Larry 
pointed,  and  following  the  direction  was 
the  side  view  of  his  back,  standing,  the 
head   concealed    by  a  small   pine.     We  esti- 


mated the  distance  at  600  yards,  and  I  want- 
ed to  get  nearer,  but  Larry  said  if  he  started 
again  he  would  not  stop  for  miles  and  that 
I  had  better  shoot,  so  I  took  rest  and  at  first 
shot  dropped  him  where  he  stood.  We 
shook  hands,  and  Larry  said  it  was  one  of 
the  best  shots  he  had  ever  seen,  but  what 
a  disappointment  was  in  store  for  me  can 
only  be  realized  by  a  big  game  hunter.  I 
had  killed  another  and  much  smaller  moose. 

We  left  him  lying  there  and  started  for 
camp.  About  one-half  mile  away  we  saw 
two  more  moose,  but  soon  found  them  to 
be  a  cow  and  large  calf,  so  left  them  alone 
and  went  back  to  our  horses.  We  arrived  at 
camp  a  little  before  nine,  very  tired  after 
the  worst  trip  of  the  hunt,  bogged  and 
thrown  on  three  different  occasions.  Going 
down  the  mountain  to  cross  the  Mosquito 
River  and  up  the  other  side  to  camp,  lead- 
ing a  horse  over  a  country  with  no  trail 
and  full  of  every  kind  of  obstacle  nature 
can  devise,  and  with  a  strong  wind  in  freez- 
ing weather  and  no  moon,  was  no  joke,  es- 
pecially with  the  thought  that,  uuaer  favor- 
able conditions,  a  doctor  to  set  a  broken  leg 
or  arrange  other  troubles  was,  going  and 
coming,  fourteen  days  distant — if  he  could 
come  at  all,  which  I  doubt.  Hamilton  dur- 
ing the  day  had  gone  with  Dennis,  and  Ned 
brought  back  his  moose  heads  and  some 
meat.  As  I  knew  we  had  from  Hamilton's 
kill  plenty  of  meat  for  camp,  I  felt  guilty 
of  destroying  so  much  good  meat  of  a  harm- 
less and  noble  animal,  but  that  was  soon 
dispelled,  as  I  learned  that  Dennis  and 
Larry  had  agreed  with  the  Indians  whom 
we  left  at  Hudson  Bay  post  that  they  would 
clean  and  cache  all  meat  we  did  not  use;  we 
did  so,  marking  the  place  according  to  op- 
portunity. For  example,  at  the  place  where 
I  killed  the  moose  we  cut  off  all  the  top 
branches  of  a  small  pine  and  tied  a  red  ban- 
dana to  it,  so  that  we  got  the  heads,  the 
Tndians  the  meat.  Had  we  not  killed,  they 
would  have  done  so,  and  the  heads  would 
have  been  lost,  besides  the  loss  of  the  In- 
dians' time,  so  that  all  hands  gained  by  the 
killing. 

Next  morning  Hamilton,  myself,  Dennis 
and  Larry  all  went  out  to  try  and  trail  the 
big  moose  1  had  wounded.  The  Indians 
tracked  over  two  miles  with  blood  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  brush,  but  the  track  then 
ran  into  a  lot  of  other  fresh  moose  tracks, 
and   they   had   to  give  it   up.     In   the  mean- 
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time  Hamilton  and  I  had  lit  a  fire,  went  to 
my  small  moose  and  got  some  iiver,  which 
we  toasted  Indian  style  before  the  fire, 
made  some  hot  tea  and  lunched  heartily. 
When  the  guides  came  back  we  cleaned  the 
bull  and  took  the  head  and  scalp  to  camp, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  dark  again,  but 
making  a  better  trip  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain and  crossing  the  river,  as  Dennis  knew 
the  country. 

I  was  off  at  first  sign  of  daybreak,  break- 
fasting with  Larry  on  coffee  and  dry  bread. 
I  told  the  cook  not  to  get  up;  he  had  been 
having  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it.  It  was 
snowing  hard,  and  the  cold  bit  into  one.  I 
hunted  south  of  where  Mosquito  Canon 
opens  up,  the  snow  getting  worse,  and  about 
8:30  I  could  stand  it  no  longer;  even  stamp- 
ing my  feet  would  not  restore  circulation. 
The  boots  were  shrunken  with  snow  water, 
and  my  two  heavy  pair  of  socks  made  them 
too  tight;  besides  the  snow  had  caked  and 
frozen  on  them.  I  had  a  fire  lit,  and  took 
oft  the  shoes  and  socks  and  found  my  feet 
purple  and  numb;  the  feeling  was  all  gone, 
but  soon  came  back  all  right.  We  started 
again,  but  found  no  sign  or  track  of  moose, 
and  one  day  more  was  all  we  could  spare  in 
order  to  catch  the  boat  at  Wrangel.  So,  after 
a  confab  with  Larry,  I  decided  to  take  some 
food  and  blankets  on  one  of  the  horses  and 
go  back  to  where  my  wounded  moose  had 
taken  them  into  so  many  tracks,  and  stay 
out  all  night  and  next  night  If  necessary. 
Being  light,  I  could  by  forced  marches  catch 
up  with  the  others  at  Telegraph,  as  they 
were  to  break  camp  at  the  time  agreed  on 
with  or  without  me. 

After  lunch  at  camp  Hamilton  went  out 
for  some  ptarmigan,  Dennis  being  busy 
cleaning  scalps  and  skins.  1  started  and 
pushed  on  hard,  and  got  where  we  wanted 
just  in  time  for  one  hour's  hunt,  but  saw 
nothing.  We  made  camp  in  the  dark  among 
some  pines,  with  a  horse  blanket  for  a  wind 
break.  We  were  up  before  four  the  next 
morning,  and  about  seven  saw  a  cow  moose 
about  400  yards  away,  looking  at  us.  Larry 
complained  at  our  luck  and  was  for  going 
on.  I  said  "No;  we  have  seen  signs  that 
the  bulls  have  commenced  running,  and 
maybe  one  is  with  her.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
only  take  a  few  minutes,  and  I  am  curious 
to  see  what  she  will  do." 

At  the  first  move  toward  her  she  ran, 
and   at   about   fifty   yards   from   her  to  the 


right  I  caught  the  flash  of  something  bright, 
and  I  said  "bull."  Larry  said  "no,"  and  I 
pointed  where  I  meant,  and  by  that  time 
both  were  in  full  cry  and  full  sight.  Oft 
went  my  heavy  clothes  for  a  race,  as  Larry 
said  they  might  stand  and  look  back,  and  I 
should  then  have  the  chance  of  a  long  shot. 
After  a  few  hundred  yards  Larry  dropped; 
I  followed  suit  and  crawled  up  to  him 
through  the  low  willows,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  away  he  pointed  out  the 
horns  of  a  big  bull,  evidently  lying  in  a  lit- 
tle hollow.  We  crept  toward  him,  keeping 
as  low  as  possible,  the  wind  being  in  our 
favor.  When  about  150  yards  from  him  he 
jumped  like  a  flash  into  some  high  willows 
close  to  him.  Larry  called  on  me  to  shoot, 
but  I  refused,  remembering  my  experience 
of  three  days  before  and  the  slashed  wil- 
lows that  I  had  seen  which  had  deflected 
some  of  my  bullets.  The  patch  of  willows 
was  not  more  than  three  or  four  acres  in 
extent,  and  I  kept  on  toward  them,  as  if 
he  went  out  right  or  left  I  could  get  half 
a  dozen  shots  at  him,  and  if  he  went  out 
the  upper  end  I  estimated  I  could  get  three 
before  he  was  over  the  ridge;  and  if  he 
tried  staying  in  I  would  have  Larry  drive 
him  out.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
he  was  out  at  the  upper  end  quartering, 
and  I  let  him  have  it,  and  he  was  badly  hit. 
By  the  time  I  had  the  rifle  at  my  shoulder 
for  a  second  shot  his  run  was  a  walk 
straight  away,  and  I  had  the  line  of  his  back 
up  the  ridge  and  dropped  him,  using  a  7- 
mil'imeter  sporting  Mauser.     The  head  was 
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a  fine  one  in  shape  and  color,  the  bell  or 
tassel  much  above  average  and  the  horns 
had  a  spread  of  54  inches  and  21  points, 
which  is  considered  good  for  this  country, 
though  there  are  bigger  ones  here — and  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  aistant  still  bigger 
ones.  When  we  came  to  scalp  him,  the  skin 
at  nape  of  neck  was  over  one-half  inch 
thick.  In  earlier  days  this  is  the  skin  that 
Indians  used  to  shape  as  they  pleased  when 
green,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  was  like 
iron,  and  they  used  it  for  war  shields.  It 
would  stop  any  knife  or  arrow  that  came 
against  it. 

Standing  over  him,  with  no  pricks  of 
conscience  about  wasted  meat,  my  morning 
toilet  in  the  snow,  my  bed  covered  with  it 
when  I  woke,  the  dry  bread  breakfasts, 
swamps  and  marshes,  were  all  forgotten  and, 
strange  to  say,  an  hour  after  the  sun  came 
out  and  we  had  fine  weather  for  several 
days.  We  had  a  very  hard  job  getting  the 
head  and  scalp  secured  on  the  pack  horse, 
as  we  had  no  saw  or  axe  to  split  the  skull. 
vVe  found  the  flank  cut — evidently  the 
younger  bull  had  fought  him  away  from 
the  cow  we  saw — and  next  day  on  skinning 
the  head  found  a  small  hole  in  the  skull 
near  the  eye.  It  was  a  recent  wound,  but 
the  scalp  Indicated  It  as  two  or  three  weeks 
old;   evidently  some  other  flght  the  old  fel- 


low had  been  in.  The  bull  fell  just  right  for 
cutting  off  his  scalp,  except  a  twist  we  had 
to  get  on  his  neck;  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  to  call  upon  the  horse  to  help  turn 
him. 

Getting  back  to  our  temporary  camp  of 
the  previous  night,  we  had  a  second  break- 
fast of  moose  kidney,  bacon  and  hot  tea. 
Larry,  on  getting  things  together,  found  his 
lunch  of  the  day  before,  and  said  it  would 
spoil  if  kept  any  longer;  so  he  sat  down  and 
ate  it  up.  An  Indian  always  has  room  for 
more  grub,  but  can  go  a  long  time  on  noth- 
ing when  he  has  to.  I  have  seen  them  sit- 
ting around  camp  fires  cleaning  skins,  and 
once  an  hour  or  less  put  meat  before  the 
iire  to  roast,  and  eat,  and  eat,  time  after 
time.  Larry  once  was  out  for  five  months 
and  had  absolutely  nothing  but  meat  to  eat. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  glad  to  get 
back  and  find  bread,  bacon,  beans  and  po- 
tatoes, he  said,  "  No,  they  tasted  like  old 
rags."  We  got  back  to  camp  early  and  found 
Ned  had  been  out  the  day  before  and 
brought  in  my  caribou,  the  meat  being  very 
good. 

Hamilton  had  been  out  with  Dennis  and 
saw  with  the  glasses  four  caribou  together 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  away.  They 
rode  as  far  as  they  thought  safe,  then 
stalked  to  about  600  yards  and  found  two 
cows,  a  yearling  and  a  young  bull.  As  the 
cows  have  moderate  sized  horns,  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  long  distance  to  tell  them  from  small 
bulls.  He  got  a  shot  at  100  yards,  but  it 
was  placed  too  far  back,  then  he  missed  a 
running  shot  and  dropped  it  at  the  third. 
The  head  was  a  very  nice  one  for  its  size. 
Next  day  we  broke  ca:mp  and 'started  for 
home,  hunting  ahead  this  day  in  the  hope 
of  getting  another  caribou  apiece,  but  saw 
nothing.  Ptarmagin,  almost  entirely  white 
now,  were  very  plentiful.  The  second  day 
we  arrived  at  Hudson  Bay  Post  (Sheslay 
River),  and  made  the  Indians  there,  who 
were  then  about  starving,  quite  happy  by 
handing  each  family  some  fresh  meat  and 
telling  them  of  more  which  we  had  cached 
for  them.  We  also  gave  Craig  and  Johnson 
some  fresh  meat.  They  had  been  very  kind 
to  us,  giving  us  some  fresh  bread  going  and 
coming,  and  cared  for  drying  our  sheep 
scalps  while  wo  were  above.  In  talking 
with  them  they  confirmed  what  Mr.  Cal- 
breath  said  about  the  Indian  laws  of  hunt- 
ing rights,  and  Larry  being  looked  on  as  a 
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trespasser.  While  in  the  main  the  Indians 
respect  Dominion  laws,  they  are  Indian  still, 
and  only  a  few  years  ago,  during  Craig's 
time,  they  claimed  some  child  had  bewitched 
a  man  that  was  sick,  and  to  save  the  man 
killed  the  child!  The  mounted  police  got 
after  the  man,  but  for  three  years  he  kept 
in  the  mountains.  Finally  they  got  him, 
and  he,  with  a  woman  as  witness,  were  taken 
to  Victoria  for  trial;  but  he  was  not  con- 
victed, and  they  returned  to  Wrangel  by 
steamer.  Whether  from  fear  of  the  boat's 
machinery,  its  rolling  or  some  other  mys- 
terious cause,  they  both  hung  themselves 
on  the  boat.  Mr.  Bronson,  of  Wrangel,  also 
confirmed  the  statement  regarding  the  hunt- 
ing rights  of  Indians  according  to  their  own 
laws — which  is  the  strong  underlying  law, 
in  spite  of  other  laws  of  white  men — but  a 
white  man  is  all  right  when  hunting  with 
the  owner  of  the  illihee. 

Next  day  we  pushed  on  to  a  basin  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Telegraph,  and  Hamil- 
ton went  to  catch  some  trout.  Coming  back 
he  went  into  some  swamp  above  his  knees. 
He  discovered  a  boat — another  Teslin  trail 
relic — to  which  he  took  me  in  the  morning. 
It  had  been  hauled  over  the  snow  eighteen 
miles  out  of  the  160  they  intended  taking  it, 
and  then  been  abandoned.  It  was  in  three 
sections,  the  oars  being  there  still.  It  was 
very  light  and  strongly  built,  well  ribbed 
up  and  still  in  good  condition,  though,  of 
course,  checked  by  the  sun.  It  was  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  beam. 
A  stencil  mark  on  it,  still  quite  plain,  showed 
it  to  have  been  made  by  Walter  Dean,  of 
Toronto.  The  paint  was  in  very  good  con- 
dition. 

Arriving  next  day  at  Telegraph,  we  found 
two  of  our  crew  had  gone  down  the  river, 
Captain  John,  Joe  and  Oscar  remaining.  A 
prospector,  "  Chris,"  wanted  to  get  down 
the  river;  he  had  not  been  out  since  '98, 
and  we  were  willing  John  should  take  him. 
He  was  a  real  good  fellow,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  experience,  a  large-hearted,  open-handed 
man  that  had  buffeted  fortune  with  very  lit- 
tle success.  We  found  the  river  very  low, 
the  cold  weather  of  late  holding  the  water 
back  in  the  mountains.  This,  with  a  head 
wind,  delayed  us  so  that  the  day  we 
had  saved  up  for  hunting  grizzly  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  we  had  Only  two 
short  evening  hunts  and  one  a  little 
Icnger       one       morning.       Coming       down 


THE    KILL. 

we  saw  a  black  bear  on  a  sand  bar.  We 
ran  the  canoe  up,  and  I  got  ashore  with 
Hamilton,  but  the  bear  was  taking  to  the 
woods  and  got  there  before  it  was  any  use 
taking  a  shot.  The  evening  hunts  up  a 
couple  of  salmon  creeks  showed  plenty  of 
tracks,  but  all  we  got  was  lots  of  wading 
in  deep  alluvial  mud. 

The  morning  hunt  was  at  a  creek  near 
Hudson  Bay  Flat,  where  our  Indians  had 
killed  many  bear,  and  Captain  John  felt 
sure  of  our  finding  grizzly;  so  we  were 
there  early.  We  went  as  far  as  we  could 
with  canoe,  then  got  out  and  waded,  Ham- 
ilton, myself,  Captain  John  and  Oscar.  There 
was  deep  mud,  wet  brush  and  lots  of  dead 
stinking  salmon,  partly  eaten  by  bear.  Live 
salmon  were  also  plentiful  in  the  stream. 
We  all  went  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile; 
then  Hamilton  and  Captain  John  went  into 
a  blind  to  await  events.  Oscar  and  myself 
went  on  to  the  head  of  the  creek  where  the 
brush  met.  Tracks  just  made  were  thick, 
some  very  large  and  one  enormous.  Ham- 
ilton jokingly  said  it  was  as  big  as  an  Ar- 
mour ham,  and  really  he  did  not  much 
overdo  it.  The  stream  where  we  left  the 
canoe  was  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,'  fin- 
ishing to  nothing.  Oscar  and  I  in  turning  a 
little  bend  jumped  a  big  bear  (from  his 
track),  but  did  not  see  it.  He  was  in  the 
brush  and  breaking  it  fast.  We  could  hear 
his  teeth  batting  together,  which  they  will 
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do  when  angry.  It  would  have  been  sui- 
cidal to  follow  into  the  brush,  and  was  al- 
most so  to  hunt  them  in  the  manner  we 
did.  One  shot  in  such  close  quarters  was  all 
that  was  possible  before  this  species  (bald 
face  grizzly)  would  be  on  you,  unless  the 
shot  was  in  the  brain.  You  must  not  fire 
until  almost  face  to  face;  if  he  hears  or 
smells  you  he  will  invariably  get  away;  if 
you  come  on  him  asleep  or  suddenly,  he  will 
pause  an  instant,  long  enough  for  a  shot  and 
that  is  all;  and  he  will  always  attack  if 
wounded  or  asleep,  and  will  generally  do  so 
if  surprised  at  close  quarters.  This  is  what 
I  am  told  by  men  who  kill  them. 

Oscar,  rifle  in  hand,  creeping  step  by  step, 
with  eyes  searching  and  face  hard  set,  was  a 
study  for  an  artist,  and  called  to  my  mind 
my  boyhood  days  and  Fenimore  Cooper's 
novels,  which  I  then  read  for  the  first  time. 
At  the  head  of  the  creek  there  were  ei&hi 
broad  trails  where  the  grizzly  ;-ame  down 
to  feed,  and  there  were  several  others  on 
the  banks  of  the  creek.  Oscar  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  remain  behind,  and  told  me  to  go 
down  to  the  canoe,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  try  me  out, 
but  I  called  his  bluff  and  went,  feeling  very 
creepy  at  times  and  much  better  when  1 
saw  the  canoe.  So  ended  our  grizzly  hunt- 
ing; rushed  for  time,  illy  advised  and  reck- 
lessly performed  in  such  close  quarters,  with 
heavy  mud  that  rendered  quick  movement 
imposible  in  case  of  attack.  We  arrived 
next  day  at  Wrangel,  five  hours  before  sail- 
ing time  of  the  steamer;  but  found  in  our 
absence  the  schedule  had  been  changed,  and 
that  only  an  up  steamer  would  call  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  she  would  be  the  first  back. 
So  we  went  to  Skaguay  on  her,  over  the 
White  Pass  to  Lake  Bennett,  not  very  well 
pleased  at  having  to  lose  a  week's  time,  as 
the  steamer  on  arriving  at  Skaguay,  finding 
but  few  passengers,  waited  forty-eight  hours 
to  catch  a  lot  on  their  way  out  from  Daw- 
son. 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  as  a  game  country, 
I  would  say  we  got  four  bull  moose,  four 
big-horn  sheep,  two  caribou  and  lots  of 
small  game.  Leaving  out  days  used  clean- 
ing heads,  and  so  forth,  the  actual  time  of 
hunting  was  seven  days  apiece.  To  any  one 
contemplating  a  hunting  trip  for  moose,  car- 
ibou, sheep  and  bear  I  would  say  there  is 
lots  of  country  and  lots  of  game,  but  would 
advise    not    starting     from     Wrangel     until 


about  the  tenth  of  September,  aud  allov.-  six 
or  seven  weeks  for  getting  back  there.  Of 
course,  if  extra  good  heads  only  are  sought, 
more  time  is  needed;  in  fact,  to  insure  get- 
ting such  one  should  go  without  any  regard 
to  time  of  leaving.  Unfortunately,  our  time 
was  too  limited.  In  going  in  at  about  the 
date  I  name  the  chances  are  better,  as  bulls 
will  then  surely  be  running  and  out  of  the 
velvet,  and  the  snow  will  be  beginning  to  lie 
well,  making  tracking  eaeier.  Mountain 
sheep  will  be  working  lower  down  acd  cari- 
bou will  be  arriving  from  the  north  in  larger 
numbers. 

Warm  clothing  is  needed,  ana  good  light 
rubber  coat  and  pants  for  rain  on  the  river; 
also  large,  roomy  boots,  capable  of  wearing 
loosely  with  two  heavy  pairs  of  socks.  Have 
them  as  light  weight  as  possible  for  the 
service  and  as  near  waterproof  as  you  can 
get  them.  If  taking  more  than  one  guide, 
be  sure  and  take  men  used  to  hunting  to- 
gether. For  hunting  grizzly  I  would  advise 
a  light  Peterboro  canoe,  quietly  poled  up 
the  salmon  creeks.  By  sitting  in  the  bow 
a  reasonably  safe  shot  can  be  got,  or  you 
can  wait  in  some  particular  spot  one  or  two 
hours,  early  morning  and  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  can  hear  them  coming  down 
to  feed.  The  breaking  brush  will  give  you 
ample  time  for  getting  a  safe  shot;  but  I 
would  not  advise  walking  up  a  narrow  creek 
in  heavy  mud.  I  shall  certainly  not  hunt 
them  that  way  again.  Bring  a  .22  rifle  with 
you  for  grouse,  ptarmigan  and  so  forth,  and 
bring  a  few  fully  jacketed  bullets  to  get  an 
eagle  without  spoiling  it. 

You  can  not  make  a  mistake  by  getting 
your  canoe  from  John  Bradley,  and  if  he 
can  not  go,  his  partner.  Big  Charlie,  is  all 
right.  Dennis  is  a  first  rate  hunter  and  an 
expert  skinner.  He  knows  how  a  taxidermist 
wants  a  scalp;  very  few  men  do.  Larry  I 
found  an  excellent  hunter — hard  working 
and  obliging.  Our  cook,  Frank  Murphy,  was 
very  obliging,  but  from  what  he  said  1  do 
not  think  would  go  on  a  similar  trip  again. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance 
at  Wrangel  about  canoe  and  at  Telegraph 
Creek  for  horses  and  guides.  Mr.  Hyland 
did  the  latter  for  us,  and  at  his  store  we 
found  all  the  provisions  we  needed  at  reas- 
onable figures.  At  Wrangel  you  can  get  all 
you  need  in  shape  of  supplies  for  the  up 
river  trip,  though  a  few  little  extras  will 
not  be  amiss  to  bring  with  you. 
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TROPHIES  SECURED  ON  THE  TRIP. 


We  found  everyone  we  met  ready  to  do 
anything  they  could  to  help,  and  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  of 
Glenora;  Mr.  Bronson,  of  Wrangel;  Mr. 
Simpson  and  others  at  Telegraph,  and  Craig 
and  Johnson  at  the  Sheslay  River  Station. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Wrangel  Hotel  also 
did  all  he  could  for  our  comfort,  and  his 
hotel  is  better  kept  than  usual  at  'places  of 


the  size.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
make  better  known  to  sportsmen  a  good 
country.  Our  measurements  and  distances 
are  not  mathematical  or  our  knowledge  of 
game  scientific,  but  what  we  saw  and  learned 
we  noted  down  for  the  information  of  friends 
and  others,  Mr.  Hamilton's  notebook  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  article  as  much  as  my 
own. 


SPORT  IN  AFRICA. 


By  Elmer  E.  Davis. 


PART  II. 


1 


AVING  been  steadily  at  work  for 
some  time,  I  determined  to  take 
a  day  off  and  have  a  try  at  bush- 
buck.  I  desired  very  much  to 
secure  some  good  heads  of  this 
animal,  as  they  are  considered  fine  trophies, 
being  extremely  hard  to  find  in  the  dense 
undergrowth,  in  which  they  make  their 
homes. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  bush-buck  is  early 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  as  they 
are  then  feeding  in  the  small  clearings  or 
open  spots  near  the  edge  of  dense  thickets, 
into  which  they  retreat  during  the  day. 

They  are  without  doubt  among  the  quick- 
est and  most  cautious  of  animals,  and  to 
secure  them  a  hunter  must  use  more  than 
ordinary  skill  and  judgment,  for  while  the 
least  noise  will  ordinarily  put  them  to 
flight,  they  are  also  accomplished  skulkers, 
and  be  you  ever  so  quiet  and  watchful  you 
will  often  be  unable  to  find  one.  You  may 
also  have  walked  past  them  in  plain  sight 
without  knowing  it,  for  they  generally  feed 
around  or  under  bushes,  with  their  heads 
down  near  the  ground,  leaving  only  the 
back  and  part  of  the  body  exposed  above  the 
high  grass. 

Their  color  varies  in  different  individuals 
from  a  grayish  brown  in  the  younger  to  a 
deep  brown  in  the  older  animals,  and  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  the  brush  near 
which  they  are  found;  so  if  you  ever  hunt 
bush-buck  for  several  days  without  seeing 
one,  don't  get  discouraged.  It  was  only 
after  many  attempts,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
country  where  they  were  fairly  plentiful, 
that  I  finally  bagged  a  couple  of  the  elusive 
little  phantoms. 

As  I  got  up  and  dressed  rather  early  on 
the  morning  in  question  Mr.  Snowden  (an 
American  who  had  been  my  partner  in  lone- 
liness for  several  days)  asked  me  where  I 
was  going. 

"After  bush-buck,"  I  replied;  and  you 
should  have  he.?r'"i  him  laugh.  For,  knowing 
of  my  previous  failures  in  that  line,  ho  was 
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inclined  to  poke  fun  at  me,  and  the  last 
words  he  yelled  as  I  left  camp  were:  "  I 
will  send  a  porter  to  Nekura  for  a  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  horns." 

I  took  only  two  porters  this  morning,  for 
the  smaller  the  party  the  less  noise  would 
be  made.  We  arrived  at  the  place  where 
I  intendeii  cniering  the  forest  just  as  the 
sun  appeared,  and  leaving  the  porters  to  fol- 
low at  a  short  distance  behind,  I  entered  a 
narrow  opening  which  I  knew  extended  some 
distance  into  the  forest.  Every  little  while 
the  opening  would  widen  out  or  narrow 
down,  and  its  course  was  so  full  of  turns 
that  I  \vi\s  constantly  stopping  to  look  ahead 
and  investigate  dark  corners. 

The  grass  being  nearly  two  feet  high  and 
laden  with  dew,  my  legs  were  soon  quite  wet 
and  my  feet  might  as  well  have  been  in  a 
pond,  for  I  was  wearing  light  Hindoo  slip- 
pers, which  are  easier  to  walk  in  than 
shoes  but  a  long  way  from  being  water- 
tight. 

I  had  advanced  probably  half  a  mile  when 
I  saw  where  the  dew  had  been  knocked 
from  lh(  grass  by  some  animal,  whose  track 
led  around  some  bushes,  and  I  moved  cau- 
tiously ahead  to  investigate.  After  a  while 
I  saw  a  doe  bush-buck  not  more  than  forty 
feet  from  me.  She  was  nibbling  the  grass 
under  a  bush  and  seemed  totally  unaware  of 
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my  presence.     Motioning  the  porters  to  keep 
back,  I  watched  her  for  some  time. 

A  person  not  previously  informed  would 
hardly  recognize  the  doe  of  this  species  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  buck 
owing  to  the  difference  in  color  and  size, 
the  doe  being  in  most  cases  of  a  light  slate 
with  a  few  small  dots  of  dirty  white  scat- 
tered on  the  back,  and  seldom  more  than  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  buck.  The 
one  peculiarity  they  both  have  in  common 
is  their  manner  of  walking  with  little  minc- 
ing steps,  which,  combined  with  the  fact 
of  the  back  being  carried  humped  up,  gives 
them   the   appearance   of   having   a    chronic 


I  had  been  sitting  about  fifteen  minutes 
when  I  thought  I  perceived  a  movement  of 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the  clearing, 
under  a  bush.  After  looking  steadily  in  that 
direction  for  some  time,  I  concluded  my 
eyes  had  deceived  me,  ahd  was  about  to  get 
up  when  the  buck — for  such  it  was — raised 
his  head  above  the  grass  to  nibble  the 
leaves  on  a  higher  branch.  He  had  a  fine 
head,  but  I  was  too  busy  just  then  to  stop 
and  admire  it. 

At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  he  sprang  into 
the  air  and  fell  backward;  but  he  was  up 
again  in  a  flash  and  darted  into  a  bush  a 
little  ways  out  from  the  edge  of  the  thicket. 
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BUSH-BUCK.      (T.    sn-iptus    roualeyni.) 


stomache-ache,  and  it  is  only  when  running 
that  a  person  is  able  to  discover  their  grace. 
Thinking  I  could  get  a  snapshot  with  my 
pocket  camera,  I  quietly  adjusted  it  and 
snapped  the  shutter.  At  the  slight  sound 
produced  the  doe  disappeared  as  if  by  magic, 
not  even  breaking  a  twig  as  she  entered  che 
brush.  Going  deeper  into  the  forest  I  came 
to  an  open  space  containing  about  an  acre, 
which  was  covered  with  luxurious  grass.  As 
it  appeared  to  be  a  favorable  place,  I  took 
a  look  through  the  field  glasses  at  the  brush 
around  the  edge,  but  could  see  no  game, 
and  sat  down  upon  a  log  to  wait  for  the 
porters,  who  had  asked  permission  to  gather 
some  roots. 


I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  poor  shot,  but 
hoped  still  to  head  him  from  the  jungle. 
Running  quickly  around  the  brush,  I  waited 
for  him  to  come  out.  He  was  there  still, 
for  twigs  could  be  heard  rustling  as  he 
walked  about.  Suddenly  there  was  a  flash 
of  brown,  and  the  little  fellow  left  me  star- 
ing at  the  place  where  he  had  disappeared 
in  the  jungle,  after  clearing  the  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  which  separated  him  from 
it  at  one  bound! 

I  disliked  to  leave  him  after  wounding 
him  so  badly;  the  grass  where  he  had  leaped 
was  literally  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  I  was 
sure  he  could  not  go  far.  So  entering  the 
jungle  I  began  to  hunt  in  a  circle,  most  of 
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MY    FIRST    BUSH-BUCK. 

the  time  on  my  hands  and  knees.  In  this 
way  nearly  an  hour  was  spent,  but  I  at 
last  found  him  under  some  vines,  with  only 
one  leg  expc^ed  to  view.  It  took  a  hard 
pull  to  get  him  to  the  clearing  where  1 
could  obtain  a  good  look  at  him.  The  bullet 
had  struck  too  low  to  kill  him  instantly;  it 
had  been  my  intention  to  hit  the  back  bone 
—which  should  always  be  the  target  in 
shooting  these  animals,  for  if  not  disabled 
they  spring  into  the  brush  and  invariably 
get  away.  It  is  useless  to  try  a  heart  shot, 
for  although  it  kills  them  their  vitality  is 
so  great  that  in  most  cases  they  get  far 
enough  away  to  avoid  being  found. 

Leaving  the  porters  to  dress  the  meat 
and  take  it  to  camp  I  started  through  the 
forest,  following  a  narrow  path  made  by  the 
Wanderobba  natives,  which  would  lead  to  a 
stream  a  mile  or  so  from  camp. 

Proceeding  quietly  along  the  path  for 
some  distance  I  came  to  a  sharp  turn,  on 
rounding  which  I  stopped  instanter.  For 
there,  scarcely  an  arm's  length  from  me, 
was  the  tall  of  a  rhinoceros.  Looking  over 
the  back  of  this  fellow,  a  larger  one  could 
be  seen  directly  ahead.  It  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  I  was  in  a  bad  place,  for 
though  it  is  easy  to  dodge  a  rhino  where 
the  brush  is  not  thick  1  had  no  desire  to 
try  an  cnconnter  here  where  the  path  was 
walled  on  both  sides  with  vines  so  thick 
that  a  person  could  not  penetrate  them,  and 
It  had  to  he  cither  go  ahead  or  retreat  with 
me.  I  did  not  have  much  time  to  decide,  for 
they  discovered  me  about  as  soon  as  I  saw 
them  and  a  loud  snort  caused  mo  to  take 
to  my  heels  with  more  haste  than  grace.     It 


was  useless  to  think  of  shooting  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  that  narrow  path,  so 
retreating  to  about  thirty  yards  1  jumped 
into  an  open  place  expecting  the  beast  to 
run  past  me;  but  no  rhino  appeared  and 
after  a  few  minutes  of  no  small  anxiety  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have 
been  as  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  I 
was  and  had  gone  in  the  other  direction. 
This  assurance  makes  me  smile  as  I  think 
of  it  now,  but  it  was  not  half  so  funny  at 
the  time.  Not  caring  to  meet  the  rhinos 
again  I  took  a  back  track  until  more  open 
forest  was  reached,  then  turning  in  the 
direction  of  camp  soon  found  the  stream  I 
was  looking  for. 

After  bathing  I  walked  along  the  stream 
a  short  distance  expecting  to  see  a  stein- 
buck  {Rhaeochoerus  aethropicus) .  One  soon 
darted  out  from  a  bunch  of  grass  and  ran 
in  the  direction  of  some  mimosa  scrubs  out 
on  the  plain,  affording  me  a  good  straight 
away  shot.  The  bullet  knocked  him  end 
over  end  and  upon  examining  him  I  found 
it  had  grazed  the  back,  hitting  the  head  and 
tearing  away  a  part  of  the  latter,  including 
one  of  the  horns. 

These  little  beasts  are  very  cunning  as  a 
rule  and  are  often  seen  running  to  get  be- 
hind some  rock  or  bunch  of  grass,  from 
which  point  of  vantage  they  will  watch  a 
hunter  until  assured  he  is  out  of  gun  range. 
Coming  suddenly  upon  them  where  there  is 
no  cover  except  short  grass  they  will  lie 
down,  stretching  out  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
are  no  doubt  often  successful  in  avoiding 
detection.  When  feeding  it  is  a  diflScult 
matter  to  tell  the  stein-buck  from  the  doe, 
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YOUNG   WASTHOG. 

as  the  horns  of  any  but  a  very  old  buck 
will  be  completely  hidden  by  the  ears  which 
are  long  and  broad  in  proportion  to  the 
body.  One  evening  I  sat  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  watching  one  of  these  little  fellows, 
trying  to  make  sure  he  had  horns,  and  it 
would    have    taken    a    longer    inspection    to 


STEIN-BUCK.        (TEN    POUNDS    WEIGHT.) 

determine  that  fact  had  he  not  taken  a  no- 
tion to  lift  his  hind  leg  and  scratch  his 
neck,  turning  his  head  as  he  did  so  and  ex- 
posing the  horns  to  view.  His  head  now 
goes  to  swell  my  collection  and  the  flesh 
served  as  the  nucleus  of  several  good  meals. 
Next  to  young  wart-hog  I  consider  stein- 
buck  the  best  meat  I  ever  tasted,  for  it 
comes  as  near  to  "melting  in  your  mouth" 
as  meat  possibly  could.  The  flavor  is  ex- 
cellent and  lacks  the  strong  gamey  taste  of 
most  wild  animals.  There  is,  however,  one 
fault  with  it — there  is  too  little  of  it,  a  full 


grown  buck  dressing  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  pounds. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  me  to  camp, 
where  the  porters  had  arrived  ahead  of  me. 
Mr.  Snowden  was  sitting  outside  on  a 
kerosene  can  examining,  the  bush-buck's 
head,  and  he  remarked  as  I  came  up  that 
he  believed  that  "next  to  himself"  I  was  the 
best  hunter  in  camp. 

This  bush-buck  belonged  to  the  East 
African  variety  (T.  scriptus  roualeyni) ,  the 
horns  measured  on  outside  curves  thirteen 
and  three-quarter  inches — not  a  very  long 
set,  but  nicely  curved.  The  remaining  horn 
on  the  stein-buck  measured  four  and  one- 
eighth  inches,  being  a  good  length  for  that 
part  of  the  country. 

As  we  sat  after  luncheon  looking  out  over 
the  plain  we  were  treated  to  the  very  un- 
usual sight  of  a  gazelle  being  run  down  by 
wild  dogs,  who  acted  in  a  very  intelligent 
manner.  They  seemed  to  make  a  point  of 
running  the  gazelle  in  a  circle,  with  two 
dogs  on  the  outside,  while  the  rest  ran 
across  lots  in  a  leisurely  way.  Every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  the  two  outside  dogs 
would  get  a  relief,  two  fresh  ones  taking 
their  place.  It  took  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  catch  the  poo'r  little  fellow, 
who  I  believe  was  more  frightened  than  ex- 
hausted. Had  they  not  been  so  far  away 
we  would  have  tried  to  save  the  gazelle,  for 
it  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  him  making 
such  frantic  efforts  to  get  away  from  his 
tormentors.  It  was  out  of  the  question, 
however,  and,  after  all,  an  honest  dog  must 
live.  It  was  Kismet — and  then  again  were 
we  not  going  gazelle  and  zebra  hunting  our- 
selves in  a  few  days?  Our  porters,  like  the 
wild  dogs,  had  to  have  meat  to  eat. 
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SOME  ODD  SPORTING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  PHILLIPINES. 

By  An  Ex-Soldier. 


HAVE  just  returned  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  after  a  resi- 
dence there  for  four  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  I  was  with  the 
army  and  traveled  a  good  deal  and 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  notice  how  the  na- 
tives engaged  in  sports.  Almost  all  of  the 
devices  utilized  by  the  natives  are  of  a 
home-made  character,  although  many  are 
now  buying  American  and  other  imported 
sporting  goods. 

Take  for  illustration  the  drawing  figure  1. 
This  is  sketched  from  one  of  the  rackets  I 


saw  the  natives  use  in  a  game  in  imitation 
of  our  polo  and  lawn  tennis.  The  natives 
are  great  imitators.  They  can  play  our 
national  baseball  game  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  play  it  well,  using  many  of  our  terms 
in  shouting  to  one  another.  They  have  an 
umpire,  who  gives  decisions  in  the  American 
tongue.  They  buy  our  balls  and  bats  and 
play  as  we  do,  yet  before  the  American  sol- 
diers introduced  the  game  it  was  unknown 
here. 

The  native  racket  is  usually  made  of  cari- 
bao  horn,  with  a  wood  handle.  The  natives 
play  with  a  catch-ball  affair  made  of  a  hol- 


lowed stone  tube,  as  in  figure  2,  fastened 
to  the  handle  of  wood  as  herewith  shown. 
The  little  stone  ball  is  tossed  high  in  the 
air  and  caught  in  the  tube.  Some  of  the 
balls  are  made  after  the  plan  of  our  foot- 
ball, of  plaited  bamboo  parts,  as  in  figure  3. 

This  ball  is  kicked  high  in  the  air  on  the 
heel  of  the  native,  and  when  it  falls  an- 
other native  lifts  it  on  his  heel.  From  a 
dozen  to  twenty  usually  take  part  in  the 
game,  and  they  keep  in  a  circle  and  man- 
age to  have  the  ball  in  the  air  all  the  time. 
Some  of  the  kick-balls  are  made  in  the 
tumbler  fashion  and  stuffed  with  wool,  as 
represented  in  figure  4.  The  idea  is  to 
kick  the  cylinderical  affair  so  as  to  make 
it  tumble  about  in  the  air,  creating  laughter 
among  the  players. 

The  tuneful  kites  of  the  Filipino  are  well 
worth  hearing.  They  used  to  put  us  to 
sleep  many  a  night.  The  native  makes  a 
rather  odd-shaped  kite  (as  in  figure  5), 
which     dodges     and     ducks     tremendously. 
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The  covering  on  the  bamboo  rods  of  the 
frame  is  the  light  tough  silken  texture 
called  "  jusi."  made  from  the  pineapple 
fibre.  At  the  base  of  the  kite  Is  a  wood 
frame  supporting  a  series  of  fine  wires, 
drawn  tightly  across  and  fastened,  as  shown 
where  the  cords  are  marked.  The  result 
is  that  considerable  vibration  occurs  when 
the  wind  blows  steadily  through  these 
wires,  and  some  fine  harmonies  are  brought 
out.  When  the  kite  ducks  several  hundred 
yards  across  the  skies  the  music  brought 
out  is  something  wonderful  to  hear.  The 
tunes  vary  with  the  shifting  winds,  the  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  power  of  the  drafts 
and  other  conditions  which  arise.  Conse- 
quently a  kite  develops  varying  notes 
throughout  the  night  and  lulls  one  to  sleep. 
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The   native  boys  very  often  fly   these  kites 
all  night. 

The  top  spinners  of  America's  new  Orient 
In  the  southern  Pacific  are  likewise  quite 
novel.  These,  too,  make  music.  The  na- 
tive is  very  fond  of  any  kind  of  music  and 
endeavors  to  have  it  at  all  times.  The 
plan  for  making  top  music  consists  in 
shaping  the  top  itself  very  similar  in  de- 
sign to  the  American  top,  as  illustrated  in 
figure   6.      The   added   trimmings   and   carv- 
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ings  form  the  exceptional  portion.  First  the 
native  makes  some  hideous  effect  of  a 
head  with  gaping  mouth  and  fangs,  colored 
eyes  and  other  striking  features.  He  carves 
the  wood  and  stains  it  in  colors  for  these 
effects.  Then  he  arranges  for  the  music- 
producing  parts,  which  consist  of  ears  or 
projections  so  arranged  around  the  circle 
of  the  top  that  music  results.  The  music 
is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  monotonous 
excess  of  humming  notes,  but  the  native 
manages  to  get  a  variety  by  fanning  with 
hat  or  by  arranging  a  fan  of  palm  leaf  at 
one  side,  checking  the  air-draft  in  such  way 
that  variations  in  notes  follow.  The  parts 
which  are  mortised  into  the  circle  of  the 
top  ridge  may  be  called  wings.  Sometimes 
thin  sheet  metal  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  1  likewise  saw  feathers  employed,  also 
thin  wood. 
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The  "sport"  of  the  Philipj- 
pines  is  always  n  possessor  of 
a  remarkably  featured  cane 
head,  something  after  the  plan 
exhibited  in  figure  7.  Nearly 
every  cane  is  nrst  a  weapon 
and  second  an  ornament.  The 
handle  is  always  free  for 
drawing,  and  out  will  come  a 
long  sharpened  steel  instrument  ready  for 
war.  The  native  takes  great  pride  and  de- 
light in  the  ownership  of  these  canes. 

The  natives  get  great  fun  in  their  games 
of  ladder  mounting.  The  old-time  fire  or- 
ganizations of  the  provinces  of  the  islands 
were  composed  of  ladder  and  bucket  men 
exclusively.  This  was  the  condition  when 
our  first  troops  arrived.  The  first  soldiers 
were  given  exhibitions  of  the  feats  what  the 
ladder  men  could  do  with  ladders  made  of 
bamboo  as  represented  in  figure  8.  This 
type  of  ladder  is  usually  about  thirty  feet 
high  and  to  amuse  us  the  little  brown  fel- 
lows would  stand  up  a  ladder,  run  up  it, 
maintaining  their  balance,  and  dump  some 
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water  from  a  bamboo  tube  carried  on  the 
back,  sliding  down  before  the  ladder  went 
over.  It  used  to  please  us  immensely.  Now 
and  then  a  native  would  fall  but  he  always 
managed  to  get  clear  from  the  ladder  and 
strike  on  his  feet.  Rings  form  part  of  the 
"sport's"  fittings  in  the  islands.  He  may 
be  without  many  clothes  but  he  always  has 
a  good  ring.  He  polishes  it  and  he  wants 
to  have  your  attention  drawn  to  it.  Figure 
9  is  an  example  of  the  common  type  of  na- 
tive ring  seen  on  the  hand  of  the  native. 
It  is  usually  built  up  in  tiers  as  shown  and 
is  generally  set  with  brightly  shining  em- 
eralds. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PLAINS. 


By  F.  E.  Covey. 


E  WERE  not  hunting  buffalo  for 
the  hides  and  tongues — as  was 
the  practice  at  the  time  the 
tragedy  I  am  about  to  relate 
took  place — but  were  a  survey- 
ing party  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
government.  We  were  in  Central  Eastern 
Wyoming,  following  up  the  north  fork  of  the 
Platte  River,  although  at  times  several 
miles  from  the  river  proper.  The  coun- 
try was  comparatively  rolling  and  the  place 
we  had  chosen  for  the  night's  camp  was 
close  to  a  deep  ravine  which  at  the  upper 
end  or  where  the  steep,  perpendicular  sides 
began,  was  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  deep 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  half  mile,  thence 
gradually  dying  out  to  the  prairie  level. 

Our  camp  was  near  the  mouth  of  this 
caiion,  where  we  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  brush  wood.  We  soon  discovered  that 
we  had  neighbors,  several  Pawnee  Indians 
having  their  temporary  camp  well  up  toward 
the  deep  end  of  the  canon;  why  they  were 
there  we  never  knew;  it  may  have  been  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  hostile  Sioux  and 


had  gone  in  this  place  to  camp  so  that  their 
campfire  might  not  be  seen,  or  to  gather 
wild  plums  or  herbs  of  some  kind.  There 
were  four  "  bucks  "  and  six  or  seven  squaws, 
but  as  they  were  not  inclined  to  be  friendly 
we  paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  after 
supper  we  all  turned  in  for  the  night  except 
one  man,  who  was  to  keep  guard  till  mid- 
night and  then  change  off  with  one  of  the 
sleepers.  It  seemed  but  a  short  time  before 
1  was  awakened  by  the  man  on  watch,  and 
told  that  it  was  my  trick  on  guard.  I  rolled 
out  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  and  my 
companion  rolled  in  and  was  soon  snoring 
with  the  rest  of  the  sleepers. 

1  had  walked  around  for  some  time  when 
1  suddenly  became  aware  that  something 
was  wrong,  as  the  animals  seemed  uneasy, 
frequently  going  on  a  trot  to  the  length  of 
their  ropes  and  at  times  giving  a  low  snort 
and  coming  as  near  the  wagons  as  they 
could.  Then  I  felt  the  ground  tremble  and 
heard  a  low  rumbling  sound  which  grew  in- 
creasingly louder  until  1  became  alarmed 
and    awoke    our    guide,    an    old    plainsman. 
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On  hearing  the  sound  he  shouted,  "  Wake 
up,  you  fellows!  There  is  a  herd  of  buffalo 
coming  this  way,  and  if  they  don't  miss  us 
they'll  hit  us  mighty  hard!  "  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  this  the  whole  camp 
was  astir,  our  guide  now  giving  orders  to 
get  the  mules  inside  the  circle  of  wagons — 
or  rather,  to  get  the  four  big  wagons  be- 
tween the  mules  and  the  buffalo  herd — and 
to  take  all  the  cartridges  we  could  carry  and 
turn  or  split  the  herd  if  it  came  our  way 
unless  we  wanted  to  be  trampled  to  death. 
We  had  no  time  to  spare,  so  keeping  close 
together  we  advanced  toward  the  oncoming 
peril.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
we  could  now  discern  the  mass  of  heavy 
beasts  which  was  moving  at  a  good  fast 
trot.  One  man  was  busily  piling  stuff  on 
the  fire,  thinking  that  this  might  help  to 
turn  them  out  of  their  line  of  march. 

We  soon  discovered  that  we  were  not  ex- 
actly in  their  road,  but  that  they  were  a 
little  to  the  north  of  us,  only  a  few  strag- 
glers on  the  outskirts  coming  within  one 
hundred  yards  or  so.  "  Give  them  a  shot, 
boys,"  said  some  one,  and  at  this  every  man 
took  three  or  four  shots  with  his  Henry 
rifle,  aiming  as  best  we  could  in  the  moon- 
light. The  shooting  started  them  into  a 
frenzied  run,  and  they  went  tumbling  into 
the  canon,  those  in  front  being  forced  over 
by  the  pressure  of  the  unseeing  mass  be- 
hind, each  beast  as  he  fell  giving  a  roar  or 
bellowing  shriek  impossible  to  describe.  The 
first  ones  going  over  had  been  killed  out- 
right, but  as  they  commenced  to  pile  up  they 
formed  a  cushion  for  those  coming  on  after. 

"  May  the  Howly  Virgin  help  thim  In- 
juns," said  our  Irish  hostler. 

Running  as  close  as  we  dared  to  the  herd 
we  fired  our  rifles  and  yelled  like  madmen, 
hoping  that  if  not  able  to  turn  the  herd  we 
might  at  least  awaken  the  Indians  if  not  al- 
ready crushed  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
out.     Soon  the  bulk  of  the  herd  had  passed. 


as  it  was  only  one  side  of  the  drove  that 
had  been  forced  into  this  hole,  the  others 
passing  to  the  right.  We  crawled  to  the 
edge  of  the  caiion  and  looked  over,  but  as  it 
was  too  deep  and  too  dark  we  could  only 
guess  at  what  was  going  on  below;  so  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait  for  daylight. 
The  noise  gradually  grew  less  and  as  day- 
light began  to  break  only  an  occasional  roar 
and  snort  could  be  heard.  As  soon  as  we 
could  see  well  enough  to  believe  we  dared 
risk  it,  we  went  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
gulch  and  entered  the  death  trap. 

What  a  sight!  The  buffalo,  piled  twenty 
deep,  were  nearly  all  dead;  those  which 
were  only  crippled  we  put  out  of  misery  as 
speedily  as  possible,  as  the  sight  was  heart- 
rending in  the  extreme.  Our  Indian  neigh- 
bors were  utterly  annihilated,  although  they 
had  not  been  camped  quite  far  enough  up 
the  gulch  to  receive  the  heaviest  bulk  of  the 
drove  as  they  came  tumbling  over  in  their 
wild  stampede.  Going  to  the  place  where 
their  camp  had  been  we  found  their  bodies 
literally  trampled  and  crushed  into  the 
earth,  cut  beyond  all  semblance  of  human 
beings.  One  squaw  was  lying  under  a  buff- 
alo carcass  with  just  her  hands  and  feet 
sticking  out  to  show  that  the  heavy  animal 
had  without  doubt  fallen  squarely  on  top  of 
her.  We  did  not  move  any  of  the  bodies, 
as  they  were  lying  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
of  the  monstrous  beasts  that  it  would  have 
taken  days  to  get  the  carcasses  out  of  the 
way. 

We  cut  out  all  the  tongues  we  could  carry, 
roughly  curing  them  with  what  salt  we  had 
to  spare  and  moved  on.  I  have  forgotten 
many  other  tragic  Plains  events,  but  the 
noise  made  by  those  buffalos  as  thej"^  went 
over  the  precipice,  and  the  sickening  details 
of  the  way  those  poor  Pawnees  met  their 
tragic  death,  has  never  been  effaced  from 
my  mind. 
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THE  GENTLE  ART. 

JUST  now  there  is  a  great  delving  among 
tackle  boxes  and  fly  hooks,  and  the  ten- 
der solicitude  displayed  in  the  examination 
of  rod  wrappings  and  of  the  thousand  and 
one  other  furbishments  of  the  angler's  kit, 
is  a  thing  beautiful  to  contemplate.  There 
is  something  almost  akin  to  reverence  in 
the  gentle  care  with  which  the  favorite  old 
rod  is  jointed  retrospectively  in  each  devo- 
tee's den,  and  a  gleam  almost  of  adoration 
in  the  eye  of  the  wielder  as  he  swishes  it 
daintily  to  and  fro  trying  its  temper  and 
noting  its  responsive  action.  What  is  there 
on  earth  as  warm  and  constant  as  the  love 
of  a  genuine  fisher  for  his  favorite  rod! 
In  these  days,  dear  brothers  of  the  angle, 
when  the  heart  warms  with  anticipations  of 
the  glorious  hours  to  come,  and  your  recep- 
tive minds  can  indulgently  stand  the  strain 
of  a  homily,  we  ask  you  to  make  one  good 
resolution:  Swear  on  the  cross  handle  of 
your  reel  that  you  will  not  fish  for  mere 
count  or  weight;  that  you  will  mercifully 
abstain  from  wanton  creeling  and  that  you 
will  labor  to  convince  every  fish  hog  of  the 
error  of  his  ways.  That  you  will  leave  a 
few  "  for  seed "  in  every  water  and  that 
you  won't  He  any  harder  than  you  can 
help. 


So  will  you  be  blessed  above  all  blessings 
and  live  long  and  wax  fat  in  the  land.  There 
will  incidentally  be  some  fish  saved  for 
posterity. 

A  MISTAKEN  IMPRESSION. 

TRAP  shooting  at  inanimate  targets  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  merely  a  rec- 
reative amusement  and  one  entirely  devoid 
of  any  other  practical  benefit  to  the  partici- 
pants therein.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
devotees  of  the  sport  will  reluctantly  con- 
fess that  they  do  not  think  it  of  any  advan- 
tage in  so  far  as  its  aid  in  perfecting  their 
regular  field  work  is  concerned;  in  fact, 
they  will  usually  claim  that  the  conditions 
are  so  entirely  different  from  those  encoun- 
tered afield  that  skill  acquired  in  the  one 
often  interferes  with  or  otherwise  seriously 
modifies  the  proficiency  attained  in  the 
other. 

We  think  that  a  little  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  shooter  will  disprove  this  im- 
pression. The  very  difference  of  conditions 
affords  practice  of  a  valuable  nature  to 
men  who  very  often  are  compelled  to  do 
quick  snap  shooting  afield,  and  perfects 
their  "  time  "  and  action  in  the  handling  of 
the  gun.  Another  even  more  valuable  factor 
is  the  practical  acquaintance  which  the 
shooter  makes  with  the  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  his  gun's  shooting  and  the  ballistic 
differentiation  of  the  various  kinds  of  pow- 
der, wadding  and  shot  which  he  and  his 
associates  employ.  It  is  in  trap  shooting, 
with  its  comparative  constancy  of  flight, 
distance,  elevation  and  velocity  of  targets 
that  the  sportsman  learns  by  experiment  and 
experience  which  powder  is  the  quickest, 
strongest,  cleanest  and  makes  the  most  reg- 
ular pattern.  Here  are  tried  out  all  the 
quantities  of  recoil,  odor,  smoke,  chamber 
pressure  and  regularity  of  propulsion,  and 
here  only — aside  from  trials  at  a  stationary 
target — does  a  man  learn  his  personal  error 
in  holding,  pulling  and  "  leading "  his  tar- 
get object.  The  shooting  at  inanimlties,  in 
short,  determines  the  fit  or  misfit  of  the 
shooter's  weapon  and  the  best  ammunition 
combination  to  use  in  it.  It  begets  confi- 
dence in  one's  own  skill,  overcomes  nervous- 
ness iu  handling  the  weapon,  and  inculcates 
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in  every  shooter  a  proper  regard  for  other 
people's  safety  and   convenience. 

Then  it  begets  a  commendable  good  fel- 
lowship and  leads  to  many  pleasant  and 
profitable  associations.  It  inspires  an  am- 
bition for  proficiency  that  leads  inevitably 
to  the  study  of  gun  mechanism  and  ballis- 
tics— which  of  itself  is  a  liberal  education. 
Best  of  all  it  takes  one  out  into  the  pure 
open  air  away  from  the  debts  and  duns 
and  deviltry  of  a  care-fllled  modern  life 
and  puts  new  red  globules  into  one's  depre- 
ciated blood,  a  gust  into  the  paiate,  and  a 
zest  into  existence;  for  each  explosion  blows 
away  some  cobwebs  from  our  business  be- 
fuddled minds  and  brightens  the  vista  of 
the  mental  and  physical  perceptions. 

A  STUDY  OF  FLTlRITIES.j  f^ffpi 

THE  little  unpleasantness  just  now  ob- 
taining in  the  Orient  is  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  "  peace- 
able arbitration  "  theory  in  the  settlement 
of  great  national  differences.  The  famous 
Hague  tribunal  has  now  resolved  itself  into 
a  thing  of  contempt  and  derision  and  we 
find  the  quondam  peace  loving  exponent  of 
an  universal  disarmament  theory  of  a  few 
months  ago  now  savagely  eager  to  wipe  his 
little  brown  neighbor  entirely  off  the  geo- 
graphical  slate. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  is  not  one 
really  great  and  enlightened  power  in  the 
world  to-day  that  is  not  more  or  less  pres- 
ently engaged  in  warfare  with  some  other 
nation  or  tribe,  and  it  is  more  than  a  prob- 
ability that  every  nation  of  prominence,  not 
excluding  our  own  beloved  one,  will  be  in- 
volved shortly  in  the  greatest  conflict  that 
has  ever  desolated  the  earth.  Statesmen 
may  prattle  of  humanity  and  dream  of  ar- 
bitration but  the  hard  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  pugnacity  is  the  dominant  quantity 
in  the  male  of  every  created  species,  and 
just  as  long  as  there  are  two  normally  en- 
dowed men  on  earth  who  have  conflicting 
interests  just  so  long  will  there  be  "  scrap- 
ping "  either  legal  or  manual  between  them, 
with  the  chances  always  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  This  likewise  extends  to  na- 
tions as  units,  who  while  agreeing  in  one 
concerted  breath  to  refer  their  differences 
to  an  arbitration  tribunal  are  nevertheless 
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daily  conditioning  themselves  for  the  physi- 
cal combat  which  they  realize  is  inevitable 
and  which  they  all  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  accordingly. 

If,  then,  it  be  an  inseparable  condition  of 
life  that  men  must  fight  for  their  ends  why 
not  prepare  ourselves  for  it?  It  is  con- 
ceded that  owing  to  modern  conditions  of 
armament  and  so  forth  the  battles  of  the 
future  will  be  fought  at  long  range.  That 
entails  to  success  the  necesary  skill  to  hit 
your  opponent  at  thousands  of  yards  dis- 
tance and  to  repeat  the  performance  with 
certain  constancy.  In  a  word,  victory  in 
future  field  engagements  will  attend  that 
body  or  bodies  of  soldiers  who  can  deliver 
an  accurate,  rapid  and  effective  nre  at  ex- 
treme long  range.  And  that  brings  us  to 
the  marrow  of  our  subject. 

The  United  States  has  practically  no 
standing  army  to  speak  of.  We  depend 
more  upon  the  personal  attainments  and 
courage  of  our  citizens  at  large  than  does 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  It  is  boastingly 
asserted  that  every  American  is  a  natural 
soldier  and  needs  only  mobilization  to  con- 
stitute an  impregnable  national  bulwark 
against  alien  offense.  This  is  all  very 
pretty  sentiment  but  it  is  likewise  all  puerile 
rot.  No  matter  what  a  man's  physical  or 
moral  courage  may  be  he  is  just  as  vulner- 
able to  a  well-aimed  bullet  from  a  coward's 
rifle  as  though  he  were  the  veriest  craven 
on  earth.  What  America  needs  is  not  brave 
men  to  be  shot  but  brave  men  who  know 
how  to  shoot — and  shoot  effectively,  be  it 
marked,  at  the  extreme  long  ranges  which 
modern  waifare  exacts. 

The  best  time  to  begin  training  a  rifle- 
man is  before  he  is  born.  Given  a  father 
who  not  only  knows  how  to  shoot  but  who 
actually  does  shoot  as  well,  and  it  is  odds 
of  a  hundred  to  one  that  his  son  will  in- 
herit his  love  for  the  sport  and  eventually 
acquire  his  skill.  Failing  that  hereditment 
let  us  begin  with  the  man-child  as  early 
as  possible.  The  public  school  is  the  logical 
place  to  commence.  Put  into  the  hands  of 
primary  and  secondary  school  teachers  ac- 
tual working  models  of  the  various  arms 
of  national  adoption  and  let  them  familiar- 
ize their  pupils  with  their  parts,  workings, 
uses — and    incidentally    their    dangers.      To 
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advanced  lads  of  larger  growth  give  instruc- 
tions in  the  manual  of  arms — which  in  it- 
self inculcates  discipline  of  the  highest  or- 
der— and  let  military  rules  prevail.  The 
lads  of  twelve  and  upward  will  have  at- 
tained to  such  a  proficiency  under  this 
cumulative  instruction  that  they  may  be 
given  actual  practice  at  the  butts,  increasing 
the  range  gradually  until  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  they  can  give  a  good  accounting  of 
themselves  at  the  greatest  distances  they 
would  actually  encounter  in  warfare. 

If  we  must  breed  warriors  let  us  make  a. 
good  job  of  it.  It  will  not  only  be  a  per- 
fection of  our  national  resources  but  be, 
at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  and  valuable 
education  to  our  boys.  It  will  diminish  acci- 
dents and  catastrophes  in  the  handling  of 
firearms  and  will  intensify  and  conserve  the 
respect  which  nations  are  already  according 
us.  We  have  a  reputation  of  being  the 
world's  best  riflemen  which  it  would  pay  us 
to  make  good. 

In  this  connection  we  earnestly  urge  the 
revival  of  long  range  shooting  by  the  fra- 
ternity. It  is  very  engaging  to  be  able  to 
make  a  ninety  per  cent  or  better  score  at 
a  measured  200  yard's  range  with  a  spe- 
cially devised  shooting  machine  which  bears 


no  more  resemblance  to  an  actual  service 
rifle  than  it  does  to  a  nursing  bottle,  but 
such  shooting  with  such  weapons — even 
were  that  possible  in  warfare — would  not  fill 
an  emergency  ambulance  in  a  year  of  Sun- 
days when  employed  at  unknown  long  range 
distances  against  an  enemy  who  had  an  effi- 
cient high-power  modern  rifle  and  the  wit  and 
skill  to  use  it  effectively.  By  all  means  let 
us  encourage  the  kind  of  shooting  that  will, 
in  time  of  bitter  need,  keep  us  on  the  social 
and.  national  plane  established  by  our  old 
Colonial  forbears  who  literally  lived  by  the 
rifle  and  in  so  doing  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  live  in  turn.  Let  us  have  some  one 
and  two  thousand  yard  work  witn  rifles  that 
will  kill  at  that  distance.  It  begins  to  look 
as  though  we  will  have  use  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  derived  from  such  practice 
and  that  before  many  moons  have  passed 
by. 

And  above  all,  don't  forget  that  it  is  the 
present  American  boys  who  will  be  the  future 
American  soldiers.  To  use  a  homely  adage 
it  is  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks.  A 
sapling's  education  should  begin  at  a  very 
tender  age.  It  is  best  to  teach  the  young 
idea  to  shoot  straight.  We  will  need  bulls- 
eye  work  in  our  next  war. 


AN  INTERESTING  REPORT. 


DITOR  WESTERN  FIELD:  As  County 
Game  Warden  of  Sacramento  County,  I  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  every  month, 
and  not  having  sent  you  the  same  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  and  possibly  the  readers  of  Western  Field  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  in  the  interest  of  game  and 
fish  protection  in  this  county.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  my  monthly  reports  for  the  year   1903: 

I  have  seined  and  saved  many  thousands  of  small 
black  bass  and  perch  from  ponds  that  would  have 
beoome  dry  .:nd  have  stocked  every  available  stream 
and  lake  in  the  county  and  several  lakes  in  counties 
adjacent  to  this.  I  have  stopped  the  practice  of  dump- 
ing crude  oil  into  the  streams  in  this  vicinity.  1 
have  destroyed  maoy  contrivances  for  trapping  quail, 
and  I  think  broken  up  the  practice  of  netting  them. 
I  have  had  printed  three  thousand  copies  ot  the  State 
game  and  fish  laws  with  all  county  ordinances  thereto. 
1  am  pleased  to  s^y  that  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  fish  and  game  are  upheld  by  the  courts  of  this 
county,    as    every    offender    brought    before    them    by 


me   during  my   one   year   of   office   has   been   convicted 
and    fined   as    follows: 

One  for  selling  undersized  bass. 

Two   for  netting  black  bass. 

Two   for   killing   dcci    during  close   season. 

One  for  selling  trout  during  close  season. 

One  for  having  281    ducks  in   liis  possession. 

There  were  sold  at  retail  in  the  markets  of  this 
city  46,200  ducks,  for  the  season  of  1903-04,  against 
41,500  for  same  season  last  year,  an  increase  this 
year  of  4,700,  and  at  a  very  low  estimate  half  the 
number  more  (23,100)  by  peddlers  on  the  streets  of  the 
city,  making  a  total  of  69,300,  which  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  enormous  value  of  one  kind  of  our  game 
alone,  showing  the  necessity  of  protection  and  care 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  my  duties.  I  have 
received  much  encouragement  and  assistance  from 
the  State  Hoard  of  Fish  Commissioners  and  Chief 
Deputy  C.  A.  Vogelsang,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

George   Neale, 
Game  Warden,  Sacramento  County. 
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President. 
H.   T.    Payne,    San   Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Dr.   A.   M.   Barker,   San  Jose;   J.   H.   Schumacher, 
Los  Angeles,  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  H.  A.  Green, 
Monterey;  J.   D.  Armstrong,  Paso  Robles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
E.  A.  Mocker,   1316  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee. 
C.    W.    HiBBARD,    San    Francisco;    H.    W.    Keller, 
Santa  Monica;  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  F.H.Mayer, 
San   Francisco;   W.   W.    Richards,    San    Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 

W.  W.   Richards,   San  Francisco;  J.   Sub.  Johnson, 
Visalia;  A.   R.  Jones. 

Membership    Committee. 
S.    D.    Merk,    Paso   Robles;   W.   W.    Richards,    San 
Francisco;    E.   A.   Mocker,    San   Francisco. 

Local  and  County  Organization  Members. 
Name   and   Location  Secretary.  Address. 

Alturas — R.    A.    Laird,    Sec,    Alturas,    Cal. 

Angels — Walter  Tryon,   Sec,   Angels  Camp,   Cal. 

Arroyo       Grande — S.        Clevenger,        Sec,     Arroyo 
Grande,    Cal. 

Auburn   Fish  and  Game  Club — E.   A.    Francis,   Sec, 
Auburn,   Cal. 

Chico— •     •     *     •     Sec,     Chico. 

Cloverdale — C.   H.    Smith,   Sec,   Cloverdale,   Cal. 

Covalo — H.    VV.    Schutler,    Sec,   Covalo. 

Deer   Creek — Jos.    Mitchell,    Sec,   Hot   Springs,   Cal. 

Fort   Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,    Fort   Bragg,    Cal. 

Fresno — H.   Palmer  Black,   Sec,   Fresno,   Cal. 

Grass    Valley — John     Mulroy,     Sec,     Grass    Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister— Wm.  Higby,  Sec,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius   Janssen,   Sec,    Eureka,   Cal. 
Jackson — O.  H.  Reichling,  Sec,  Jackson,  Cal. 

Kelseyville — Chas.    H.    Pugh,    Sec,   Kelseyville,   Cal 

Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings  County — S.   S.   Mullin,   Sec,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Lakeport — B.    F.    Mclntyre,    Sec,   Lakeport. 

Laytonville — ^J.  G.  Dill,  Sec,  Laytonville,  Cal. 

Lompoc  Game  &  Fish  Protective  Ass'n— W.  R.  Smith, 
Sec'yi  Lompoc. 

Los  Angeles — L.   Herzog,   Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madera — Joe  ,Barcroft,    Sec,   Madera,   Cal. 

Marysville — R.   B.   Boyd,   Sec,   Marysville,   Cal. 

Mendocino    City — O.     L.     Stanly,    Sec,    Mendocino 
City,  Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Few,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Napa— W.   West,    Sec,   Napa,   Cal. 

Nevada  City — Fred  C.   Brown,   Nevada   City,   Cal. 


Oroville — G.  T.   Graham,   Sec,   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.  J.   Coburn,  Sec,   Pescadero,  Cal. 

Petaluma — Jos.    Steiger,    Sec,    Petaluma,    Cal. 

Porterville — G.   R.   Lumley,  Sec,  Porterville,  Cal. 

Quincy — T.   F.   Spooner,  Sec,  Quincy,  Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Redding— Dr.  B.  F.  Belt,  Sec,  Redding,  Cal. 

Redlands— •     •     •     •     •     Sec,  Redlands,   Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe  Shields,  Sec,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Round  Valley— H.   W.    Schutler,    Sec,   Covalo,   Cal. 

San  Andreas — Will.  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  Andreas, 
Cal. 

San   Rafael — Mr.   Robertson,   Sec,   San   Rafael. 

Santa  Ana— J.  W.  Carlyle,  Sec,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara— E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Bernar- 
dino,   Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.  Miller,   Sec,  Santa  Cruz. 

San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,   Sec,   San  Diego,   Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa Mullen,   Sec,   Santa   Rosa,  Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo — H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luis 
Obispo,    Cal. 

Salinas — J.  J.  Kelley,   Sec,   Salinas,  Cal. 

Sanger — H.    C.    Coblentz,    Sec,    Sanger,    Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.   A.    Sharp,   Sec,   Sisson,   Cal. 

Santa  Paula — Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Sonora — J.  A.  Van  Harlingen,  Sec,   Sonora,  Cal. 

Stockton — R.    L.    Quisenberry,    Sec,    Stockton,    Cal. 

Susanville — R.    M.    Rankin,    Sec,    Susanville,   Cal. 

Sutter  Creek — L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Sutter  Creek, 
Cal. 

Ukiah— Sam   D.    Paxton,   Sec,   Ukiah,   Cal. 

Ventura — M.    E.    V.   Bogart,   Sec,   Ventura,   Cal. 

Visalia — Thomas  A.    Chatten,    Sec,    Visalia,   Cal. 

Watsonville— Ed   Winkle,    Sec,   Watson ville,    Cal. 

Willitts— Chester  Ware,   Sec,  Willitts,   Call. 

Woodland— W.   H.   Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,   Cal. 

Vreka — F.    A.    Autenreith,    Sec,    Yreka,    Cal. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 


(Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy,  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.) 


OPEN    AND    CLOSE 

VrHIXE— Open  Season. 

SEASONS    IN    eflLIFORNIfl,  1903-1904. 

BLACK—Close  Season. 

Quiil.  Grouse.  Snipe,  Curletv,  Ibis,  Plover, 

Doves,  Ducks, 

J?j,7, 

25  in  one  day. 
50  in  one  day. 
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>3 
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0 
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0) 
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_>5 

CO 

fao 
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— > 
a. 

CO 

u. 

0 
0 

I- 

XI 

r- 

> 
0 
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CO 

x> 

E 

a> 
0 

<D 

Q 

Deer  (mile),        -        -        - 

3  in  one  season. 

DEER, 

■■■■■■!! 

■■ 

DOVES, 

!■■■■- 

.noi'>iTAI2«    QIAIE,    GROUSE,    SAGE    HEN, 

!■■■■■■ 

VALLEV     Ql'AIL,    DUCKS,     IBIS, 
PLOVER,     RAIE, 

CURLE^V, 

^■■■■■■■li 

TREE     SQIIRRELS, 

"■■■■■■ 

XROIT, 

■■■ 

■■ 

STEELHEAD    TROV'X, 

■■ 

^H  u 

SALMON    (Above  tidewater  close  season  extends  to  Nov.  15), 

If 

LOBSTER    or    CRAWFISH    (Not  1 

rs**  than  9!^  in.  long), 

■■ 

p 

ll 

BLACK     BASS, 

■■■■■ 

SHRIMP, 

!■■■■ 

CRAB    (No  Crab  taken  less  than  6  in  across 

he  back). 

■■ 

N.  B — In  some  counties  the  OPEN  seasons  are 
shorter 

Write  to  County  ClerK  or  District  Attorney. 


Fine  for  violation  Game  Laws,  $25  to  $500,  and  imprisonment, 
Fine  for  violation  Fish  Laws,  $20  to  $500,  and  impriionment. 
Smallest  fine  tor  using  explosives  to  take  any  fish,  $250,  and  ■mprisonment 


WHAT   IS    ALWAYS   UNLAWFUL 

To    BUY,    SELL,    OFFER    FOR    SALE,    BARTER    OR    TRADE,    AT     ANY    TiM.E.    ANY    QUAlL. 

PHEASANT,  GROUSE,  Sage  Hen,  ibis,  plover,  or  any  Deer  meat  or  Deer  Skins. 


To  have  in  possession  doe  or  fawn  skins. 
To  take  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk  or  antelope. 
To  take  or  kill  pheasants,  or  Bob-White  quail. 
To  run  deer  with  dogs  during  the  close  season. 
To  shoot  half-hour  before  sunrise,  or  half-hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  xorillen  authority  from  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners. 
To  take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game  birds. 

To  ship  game  in  concealed  packages,  or  without  your  name  and  address. 
To  huy  or  sell  trout  less  than  one-half  pound  In  weight. 
To  take,  at  any  time,  sturgeon,  or  female  crabs. 
To  take  abalones  less  than  fifteen  inches  In  circumference. 
To  take  trout  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To  take  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less  than  seven  and  one-half  Inch  mesh. 
To  use  a  set  net. 

To  take  fish,  in  any  manner,  within  fifty  feet  of  a  flshway. 
To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  baus  less  than  three  pounds  in  weight. 
To   shoot   meadow   larks. 
To  shoot  on  enclosed  land  without  permlssloD. 
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COUNTY   ORDINANCES. 


BY  LEGISLATIVE  enactment  the 
various  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have,  in  their  respective  counties, 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  provide, 
by  ordinances  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  and  may  shorten  (but 
not  extend)  the  open  season  for  the  taking 
and  killing  of  fish  and  game  within  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  general  State  law. 


The  ordinances  as  published  below  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  correct;  changes  are, 
however,  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
necessitated  by  new  conditions,  and  we  will 
make  such  corrections  when  they  eventuate. 
If  in  any  doubt,  please  address  this  office,  and 
information  will  be  gladly  given.  Where 
counties  are  not  enumerated  in  the  following 
list,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  departure 
from  the  general  State  law  has  been  adopted. 


El  Dorado. — Male  deer,  September  1  to  November 
1 ;  tree  squirrel,  August  1  to  October  1 ;  trout  in 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Loon  Lake,  June  1  to  November  1. 

Fresno. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  quail, 
November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1. 

Humboldt. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  striped 
bass,  closed  until  January  1,  1905  ;  barnacle  or  black 
brant,  October  1  to  Marcb  1 ;  Wilson  or  jack  snipe, 
September  1  to  February  15  ;  English  or  Mongolian 
pheasant  and  wild  turkey,  closed  until  January  1, 
1906  ;  ducks,  limit  of  25  per  day ;  black  sea  brant, 
limit  of  8  per  day  ;  miscellaneous  bag  of  game  birds, 
not  to  exceed  40  in  number  per  day's  shoot. 

Kern. — No  game  to  be  shipped  out  of  county. 

Kings. — Doves,  September  1  to  February  15 ; 
quail,  November  1  to  February  15  ;  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1  ;  black  bass  closed  for  two  years ; 
limit  on  ducks,  25  per  day. 

Lake. — Male  deer,  July  15  to 

Los  Angeles. — Doves,  August 
■male  deer,  July  15  to  September 
August  I. 

Los  Angeles — Doves,  July  31  to  October  i;  male 
deer,  July  15  to  September  15.  Gulls,  terns,  meadow 
larks,  robins,  flickers,  brewers  blackbird,  road  run- 
ners, orioles,  mocking  birds,  the  water  ousel,  the 
barn  owl  and  other  species  of  beneficial  birds  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  put- 
ting out  of  poison  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  water 
for  the  purpose  Of  poisoning  birds  or  animals  of  any 
sort   is   forbidden. 

Madera — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1;  valley 
quail,  November  1  to  February  1  ;  male  deer,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1 ;  ducks,  limit  25  per  day ; 
duck  selling  prohibited ;  trout  limit  10  pounds  per 
day,  size  limit,  6  inches  ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two 
years. 

Marin. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15 ; 
doves,  August  1  to  February  15  ;  quail,  October  15 
to  January  15 ;  tree  squirrels,  July  1  to  February 
1.  Shooting  on  county  roads  prohibited.  Killing 
of  larks  and  other  song  birds  prohibited. 


September  15. 
I     to    .September 
15;   trout,   May   i 


Mendocino. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Merced. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  15. 

Monterey. — Deer,  July  15  to  October  1.  No 
hounds.     Sea  gulls  and  blue  cranes  prohibited. 

Napa.- — Deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Orange. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  15. 

Riverside. — Male  deer,  August  i  to  September  15; 
trout.   May   i  to  July  i. 

San  Benito. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 

San  Bernardino. — Trout,  June  1  to  November  1 ; 
tree  squirrels,  limit  5  in  one  da^  ;  doves,  August  1  to 
October  1 ;  wild  duck,  trout  or  dove  seJling  prohibited. 

San  Mateo. — Cottontail  and  bush  rabbit,  July  1  to 
February  1 ;  rail,  October  15  to  November  16.  Rail 
hunting  with  boats  one  hour  before  or  after  high 
tide  prohibited.  Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1 ; 
trout,  limit  100  per  day  ;  tree  or  pine  squirrels,  pro- 
hibited.    Song  birds  protected  perpetually. 

Santa  Barbara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September 
15. 

Santa  Clara.— Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Santa  Cruz. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 
All  wild  birds  (other  than  those  recognized  as  game 
birds  in  general  law),  except  hawks,  owls,  bluejays, 
shrikes,  English  sparrows  and  house-finches,  are 
perpetually  protected,  as  are  likewise  all  species  of 
tree  squirrels.  Black  bass  cannot  be  caught  before 
January  1,  1907.     Trout  limit  in  one  day,  100. 

Siskiyou.- — Deer,  August  15  to  October  15. 

Sonoma.— Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  1. 

Trinity^ — Male  deer,  September  15  to  October  30. 

Tulare.- — Trout  limit,  10  pounds  per  day,  6-inch 
fish  ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two  years ;  road-runner 
killing  prohibited. 

Tuolumne.- — Mountain  quail,  south  of  ranges  13, 
14,  15  and  16  east,  township  3  north,  and  west  of 
townships  1  and  2,  north,  and  township  1  south  range 
7  east,  October  15  to  February  15. 

Ventura. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  male 
deer,  August  15  to  October  1. 

Yolo. — Dovss,  August  1  to  February  1 ;  quail,  No- 
vember 1  to  January  1 ;  deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 
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Close  Seasons  for  Game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Date  of  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  open  season  are  given  ;  to  find  open  season,  reverse^dates.) 


MAMMALS. 


QtTAn. 


MAioe 

New  Uftmpebire. 

Vermont 

MauacbuMtU... 
Rhode  IMuiil.... 
ConowMicut..... 
New  York'-:... 

Long  Island . 

New  Jersey ". 

PennsylTftnia... 

Di'ldw.tre 

MaryUml' 

Di«t.  ColuiD^ia. 

Virginia 

Wvst  Virginia... 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Iiiiliaiin.. 
Illll: 


Witconiin   

iiie«oU 
Iowa 

MlM 


tin  . 


KaHMS . . 

Ni'ltrjMka 

South  Dakota. 
N»rih  D.tki)ta. 

MonCttin 

Wyoming.  ... 
Colorailo 


Dec.IS-Oct-t'  ,- 

At  all  times' 

NoT.l-Oct.23... 
To  Not- 1, 1H03.. 
To  Feb.  1.1905.. I. 
ToJuael.  1911.. 
Nov.  I8-Scpt  t-- 
Eic'pt4  days  Not. 
To  April  U.  1905 
Dec.l-NoT.  1-... 


Local  laws  .... 
Jan.  1-Sept.t'... 

Jan.I-Oct.t 

Dec.15-Oct.t5  . 
Mar.  1-Sej)t.  I  .. 
Dec.  10-NoT.  10. 
Dt«.  1-Nov.  8'.. 

At  all  liinea 

To  1013 

De«.-l-Nov.ll  '. 
Dec.I-Nov.ll.. 

At  all  tiroes 

Jan.l-Oct.l.--. 


Nov.l«-Aug.l5 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15. 
Dec.l-Nov,  10.. 
DeC.I-Sept.l..- 
Nov.l5-Scpt.l5 
Oct.l-Scpt.  15. 


At  all  times 

Dec.  I5-Nov.  15. 

At  all  times 

Nov.l-Sept.1  -- 
Nov.I5-St-pt.15 
To  1907 


Dec.  1-Oct.  15  " 
At  all  times... 
At  all  times.  ,v 


JaD.l-Sept  IS.. 


Mar.l-Oct.l  ... 
Jan.  I.Oct.  15... 
Dec.l-Oct.l  ... 
Dw:.l-Sept.l8.. 
Jan.l-Nov.  1 ... 
JaD.l-Nov.lO.. 
Dec.16-Oct.l5  . 


Apr.I-Septl  .. 
Apr.  1-Oct.  1  ... 
May  1-Sepl.I  .. 
Mar.l-Oct.l  ... 
Jan.  l-Oct.  15... 
Jan.l-Oct.  l...- 
D«:.16-Sept.l«- 
Jan.l-Nov.l.,, 
Jan.l-Nov. 10.. 
D«c.l6-Nov.  l.. 
Jnn.l-NoT.15., 
Dec.25-Nov.l.. 
F»b.I-Nov.  1... 


Decl-Nov.  Il- 


JaiLl-Sept  15.. 
Feb.  Wun«15.. 
Sept.  3- Aug.  1  .. 
Dec.l-Oct.15  .. 
Jan.  I-Auff.l ". 
Jan.  1-July  1 ... 
Uayt-ScpM... 


Jan.l-Srpt  15.. 
Dec.'i-Nov.'io!! 


Mayl-Sept.!.. 


Jan.l-Sept.  1.. 


At  all  times 

At  Jill  times 

ToScpt,  15.1812' 


ToMar.13, 1W3. 
Nov.l6-Aug.l5. 
To  Jan.  1. 1911... 
To  Jan.  1, 1011... 

Atall  times 

Nov.15-Sept.  IS. 
To  1907 


At  all  times 

Dec.15-Srpt.ia. 
Jan.l-Scpt.  1... 
rx-c.l-Oct.l'  .. 
Dec.  16. Oct.  15  . 
D«:.l-Oct-l  ... 
Dec  I-Nov.I... 
Jan.l-NoT.l... 
Jan.  1-NoT.  10.. 
Dec  Ift-Oct,  15  . 
J«n-l-Nov.l5.. 
Dec. 25- Nov.  I., 
Mar.  15.N0V.1  . 
Feb.  I-Nov.  1  ■ . 
Dec.  20  Nov.  1., 
Jan.l-Nov,l5.. 
Dec.2-Nov.  10.. 
Decl-0cl.20". 
Jan.l-Nov.IO.. 
Dec.2&-Nov.l0. 
To  Sept.  I.  1905. 
Dec.  l5-Oct.  13  . 
Jan.l-Nov.I ... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  I... 
Jan.l-Nov.  13" 
Doc.  1-Nov.l... 
Jan.l-Sept  1... 
To  Sept.  1.  1905. 
At . -ill  timea.:.. 

At  all  time^ 

To  Oct.  I.  1930,M 


Dec.1-Se>pt.l$.. 
Dec.lS-Sspt.IS. 
JaD.l-SepL  1... 
Dec.I-Oct.l  .. 
Dec,l*-Oct.I5  . 
Dccl-Oct-l  ... 
Dcc.l-Sept.  !•-. 
Jan.  1-Nov.l... 
Jan.l-Nov,  10... 


Jan.i-KoT.IO... 


Mar.l5-Sept.l  .. 

DecViVocirii"! 


Dec.  le-Ocl.  IS  ..!  Dec.  le-Oct  19  .. 

Jan.l-Nov.l5... 

Dec.25-Nov.  I... 

Dec.2«)-Nov.  l... 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1-.. 

Dec.li-Oct.  15  .. 

Jan.l-N0T.I5... 

To  Nov.  10.  19^4. 

Dec.l-Oct.«0".. 

Jad.1-Nov.10... 

To  1907 

Dec.l-Sept.I.... 
Dec.  l5-Oct.l5  .. 

Jan.  I-Nov.  t 

Jan.  l-Nov.I.... 
Oct.I-Aug.15... 
D«c.l-Oct.l  .. 
Jao.l-Sept  1  . 
Oct.li-Sept.l- 
Dec.  l-Aui      - 


Dec.  1-Aug.l5., 
Oct.  I5-JuTy  15. 
Oct.2l-Sept.l.. 


To  Nov.  10^  IKM  . 

To  leio 

Jaa.l-Nov.lO... 

To  1907 

DflCl-Sept  1  '  ., 
Not.  I-Sept.l  ... 
Dec.l-Scpt.I.... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  ,,,. 
Oct.l-Aug.l5"  , 
Decl-Oct.  I  .... 

Jan.  l-S*'pt.I 

Oct.  lS-Sept.l.., 
Deo.  I-Aug.l6... 
Dec.  l-Sept.l.... 
Oct.21-Sept.l... 


Dcc.45-No».  l.. 
DccS<l-NoT.l.. 

Feb-  I-Nov.  I » . 
Dec.li-0ct.15  . 
Peb.l-Sept.l... 
Dec.S-NoT.  10.. 

To  1910 

At  all  times 

To  1908 


North  Carolina' 
South  C.trolina. 

OoOTffia* 

Flori.U 

AUb;>ma* '  .... 

MiwiN!iippt 

TonncKNoe 

Arknnitas 

Louiniana...... 


Okltilinma 

«-  Mi-sico  ... 
Arizona     


Jan.I-Oct.1  .... 
Feb.l-Sept.l'.. 
Jan.l-Sept.  1.-.. 
Feb.  I-Nov,  I,.-. 
Jati.l-Sept.l.... 
Mar.  I'SepHlA.. 
Dec.l4-Oct.l  .. 
Ftfb.l-Sept.  1'.. 
Ai>r.I-Nov.l.,. 
Jan.  l-Nov.  1  ... 
.\t  all  times — 
Jan.  l-Nov.I  .... 
Nov.  1-Se|«t.  15. 


I... 


Feb.3^u1y  I.. 
Mar.  1-june  I . 


To  Jalx  1.1908. 

At  nil  limes 

ToMftr.7,1905  . 
To  Jaa.l,l90«.. 


Apr.l-NOT.!.. 


Mar.  IS  Not. 
Apr.  1-No' 
Mar,  IVNi 
Mar.l-Nov.l 
Mar.2.Nov.l5 
M.V  1-OcL  I 
Har.l-Nov.l 
Feb.  15^  Nor.  1' 
Apr- 1-Nov.  I. 
Fwh.  I-Nov.  1 . 
Feb.  I -Oct.  1? 
Har.  1-Oct.  I  . 
&Ur.  1-Oct.  15 


Mar.  I.VN0T.  1 . 
Apr.  I-Nov.l.., 
Mar.  15-Nor.  1  . 


Mar.S-NoT.  15. 
ilar."l-Hov"V" 


Mar.  »-NoT.  IS  . 


■.  l-Noi 


At  all  times... 
JaD.t-Oct.l... 
Uar.I-OcLlS. 


Dec.  1-Oct.  SI . 
Mar.l-NoT.  1., 
Feb.l-NoT. !.., 
Jan.l-Sept.l.. 
Jan.l-Oct.l  ... 


Mar.  2-Nov.  15. 
May  l-Oct.l  ... 
.Mart. Nov.  l .. 
May  l-Sept.l... 
Apr.l-Nov.l... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  I... 
Jan.l-Sept,  I... 
J»0.1-Oct.  I  ... 
N0T.1-Sept.l5. 


Nov.  l-July  IS.. 
Nov.  l.^-Sopt,  IS 
Nov.  1-S.-I.I.  I  .. 
Jon.  I-Sipt.  I... 
Dec  15-Set>t.  15. 
Nov.  l-Jiify  13' 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1.. 


Atatl  limes 

At  alllinies 

.Vt  all  times 

Jan.l-Sept.  1... 
Nov.  I-S«pt.  15  . 
To  Sept.  13.1904 


At  all  times..., 
Not,  l-Scpt  15 , 
Nov.  1-Julyl5' 
Not.  l-Sipt.  1 ' . 


At  all  times.... 
Nov.  15-Sept.lS 

At  all  times 

Jan.  l-S«pt  I... 
Nov.I-Sept.IS  . 
NoT.l-July  IS'- 


reb:i5-Oct.  13* 
Mar.l-Sept.I5. 
At  all  limes'... 
Dec  1-Nov.  I... 
Jan.l-Oct.l"  . 
Dec.l-Oct.l... 


Uar.  1-Sept.  18  . 


Feb.  15-Sept.  I.. 
Mar.l-Sept.  13. 
Dec.  l-Aug.  15.. 
Dec.  l-Aug.  IS.. 
Jan.l-Sept.l... 
Dec.l-Oct.  I ... 
Dec.  10-Sept.l.. 


Mar.  l-SepLIS. 
Dec.l-Aug.  IS  . 

Dec.l-Aug.  13.. 
Jan.l-Sept.l'.. 
Dec- 1-Oct.  1  ... 


nrili>)i  Columbia 
N-W.Territotien' 

M;.nit..ba 

Ontario 

8iii-1»cc 
ew  Dnin«wick. 

Novii  Scolia 

NewfoundtaDd.. 


Dec.lS-.Vpt.l. 
Drc.  15-Nov.  1. 
Dw.-,  15-Nov.  15 
Nov.  10. Nov.  1 
J.^n,  l-Srpt.  I'. 
Dec.  1-Scpl.l5. 
ToOct.l.lOOS. 


Doc.l5-NoT,I. 
Pwr.  IVNov.  15 
At  all  times... 


Jan.  l-SepLl... 
Dec.l5-Nov.I.. 

Dec.  15-Nov,  15. 
Nov.  IC-Oct.  10" 
Jan.l-S.pt.1'.. 
Dec.  1-Sept.  15". 
J.^n.l-Sept.  I5» 
Feb.  1-Oct.  2l» 


Janl-Sept  1.. 


Feb.  I-Oct.  13  ., 
Mar.  1-Sept.l6  , 


Jan.l-Sept.l,.. 
Dec.  13- Sept.  15. 
Nov.  lS-Sept.l5 
Dec.l«-Sept,  15. 
Di,H.-.15-Sepl.l'. 
To  May  9. 1905  . 
Doc.  I -Oct.  1-  .. 
Jan,  13-^pt.  18. 


Jan.l-Sept  t... 

Dec.  IS-Sept.  15. 
Nov.lS-Sept.  15 
To  Sept.  15. 1005 


Dsc.l-NoT.  1.... 


I'H 


Pkotbctcd  1.1  a  rm  Statcs  <utLT. 


.onvliiiM'tts.. 

Rl>o<Ir  Inland. .. 
Connrcllciil.... 

_      V  York' 

L<iiig  Inland.... 
New  Jorwy 


I'o 


ivlv.tn 


DflaWi 

Maryhnd'   

DiHt.  Columbia.. 

V.rglnl.-. 

Wft  Virginia... 

Kentucky  

Ohio 

MIrliigan 

hid  Una 

Illinois 

rtniin 

Minnesola 

Iowa 

Mtootirl 

R.in*at 

Nrbrarkn 

South  D.thota  ... 
North  Dakota.. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Cotor-itlu  I 


North  Carolina 
fViuth  Cnrollnn. 

Floii-l-i  .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

AIi.lMm.i 

Mi-u<l„.)|.|)i 

Ti'iiiit-wco 

Afl.an«.» 

Loul*l4na ....  . 

T^ia* 

Oklahoma 

New  Mnlco.... 
Arlfona   


At  All  tinier. . 
Atnllli....-*.. 
At  .nil  riiot-n.. 
At  all  llini'a. 
Alallliinr*., 
At  .Ml  iim.-H.. 
AtiilKimPH. 
-At  nil  tiiuii.. 
At  nil  llwrs. 


At  aUtlmca 

Dec  2S-Aug.  15. 
At  all  times..  . 
Al  :tll  tluji-s.... 
At  all  times.... 
Feb,  1-A.nr.l... 
AI.1II  (linn.,.. 
Al  Jill  lime*.... 

At  All  limr 

Doc,l-Au«  I... 
Alallliini-*.... 
Nov.l-Sept.  I.. 
At  all  times.  .^. 
Jan.  I-Ang'  I--- 
.«k-pt  13-Aiie.  I  . 
Oct.31-Apr.  IS. 


Al  all  times... 
At  all  timeH.., 
Soirt.l-Aug.l  . 


T'>M;>r.2;,1911. 
ToSi-pl.l".,  I'JOS 
Nov  -.(O-Oct.l  ... 
ToF.b.13. 1905. 
To  Oil  l.lftW.. 
ToJuno  1.1308. 

To  1903 

J.io-1-Nov.I'  .. 
J..n.I-Nov.l0.. 
Dec.lfr-Oct.-l5. 


Dec.25-Nov.l. 
Local  taws 


To  Nov.  10.1904. 

TolOlO 

At  .-ill  limes 

To  IWS 

ToS.-|<l.l.l005t 
Al  all  time*..... 

Jan.'l-Ni'vVl  .,! 
ToFcb.?1190?. 
At  nllliincs 


ToS-nl.  1.1905. 
Al  all  limes..:. 
ToSi-pl-l.lOOC. 
Al  all  liuie* 


M.ir.  IS.Nov.  I.. 
M.ir.  l-Ang  I., 
M»r.  15-Aiig.  15 

Mnr,  l-Aus  I... 
M.tr.  l-»ipt  15.. 
>r.r    1-AiiK    1... 

At  allllm.'* 

M;»r.  l-Julyl.... 
Feb.  l-*pl    1 . 
Jan.  l*AiiK   1 .. 


To  Fell.  8l  toot 
Jun"i-Det  i.... 


ToJuly  I.  IW- 
T.' J.»ii  I,  lOOi , 
ToMor  14.  1900 
Mar.l-0>.t.l5.. 


W.fliinslon. . 

Otrfm 

Alajilia 

Hawaii 


Prb  n-Jiilyl. 
Nov.  a-July  13. 
IVc  l-A»S  15. 
July  IVFcVlS. 

Al  nil  tliBr4 

Aliilltilite*.    .. 

Al  all  limrs 

Feb  l-Ju'r  I  ■. 


BrtttthColambia 
N  W.T.  frlto(ta»" 

Msnll»U 

r>nt«rlo 

rUrc   

w  DniiKwIck. 

Nova  Mcnila 

Nswroundlaiwl . 


Al  -ill  limes  ... 
To  Sept   I.  lOuO. 

Al  all  time* 

ToMnr.ll.  1907 
To  0.1  13.  t!M«> 
ToOtt  I.IOOS" 


ItoSspl   IS.IMU 


May  I.Aug.  I... 
Feb.  l-Aug,l'.. 
Jan.I-Sei>l.r  . 
M.nr.l-July  IS. 


May  l-Aug. t... 
D.C.  15-S«pt.l5' 
J.in  I-Scpt.l  ... 
Mar.l-July  15.. 


Apr.l  Hf-pl.l.. 
May  l-S»pt.  I.. 
"  t-Julj  I  .. 
.t-JulylS' 
I^ulylS* 


M.iy  I. Aug.  I.. 
Mfty  l-S>pt,I.. 
J.in.l-Jiiiv  I  .. 
J.»n.l-Sept.I.. 


Decl-Sept  15.. 
Dec.  15  Sept,  15. 
J,in.  l-S^■pl.t... 
Dec.l-Ua.l.... 
D.-c.ie-OcI.I5.. 
Div.l-Oct.l.... 
Dccl-Scpt.lG.. 
Jao.l-Aug.  I... 
Jnu.l-Ocl.l'... 
I>«<c.  lfr-Oct.iy. 


Feb.  I- Aug.  I.. 

Mar.'i^uly  ii" 


Apr.l-Sepl.l' 
May  l^i'l.l. 
Jan,l~Jul>' 


M.vl.Aug.IS., 

AHr.I-S.|il.l.., 
Jan.l-Jiily20. 


Mayl-Sept.l... 
Decl-Sepui... 
Nov.:-Sci.t.l'.. 
Apr.lJ-Sept.l.. 
J.in.l-Aug.I... 
Sept.  13-J  Illy  15. 
Oct. 31  Apr.  IS. 
&l^y  15-Sept.  1 . 


May  l-Aug.tS.- 
Apr.l-S.'i<t.1... 
J.in.t.July20.. 
July  1-M.tr.l... 

iVcVa-Nov.Vo"" 
Dec,  1-Oct.  1"  .. 

Jiny  I'-^pt-'l'-',. 
Drc.l-Sept.l-.. 
Nov.  l-Si-ptl  .. 
Apr.l5-S«'pl.l.. 


Dec.  25. Not.  P. 
Jao.l-Jnly  I ... 
Feb.l-Nov.l».. 
Nov,2-JulyI*.. 
Frb.l  JuncIO.. 
S.|.l.2.Aug  1  .. 
Die  l-t>tl.20'». 
Jan.l  Nov.  10". 
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Apr.  1»-Srpl.10» 
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Feb.  I- Aug.  I*.. 
Jnn.  I-Sept. !  .... 
M.ir.l-«eiit.l'.. 
Apr.  l-Aug.  15'. 
May  I-Scpt.  I... 
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Jan.l-OcUl... 

Mayl-OcUl 

May  l-S<-pt.I... 
Apr.IS-Oct.  1'.. 
Apr.lO-NoT.I.. 
Apr.  l-Sept.l... 
Apr.l-OctlS... 
Apr.l-Oet  I  ... 
Apr.  I -Aug,  13.. 
IX-c.IftSepl.l*. 
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Apr.  13  Sept.  1.. 
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ABOUT  BEES. 

By   Lawrence    Irwell. 


GREAT  deal  has  been  written 
about  bees  and  their  habits,  but 
there  are  numerous  facts  which 
are  known  to  few  persons  who 
are  neither  bee-keepers  nor  nat- 
uralists, in  which  term  entomologists  are, 
of  course,  included. 

The  process  of  swarming  is  simply  the 
departure  of  four  or  five  thousand  bees  from 
a  hive  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sands at  a  time  when  food  is  abundant  and 
when  the  parent  hive  is  overcrowded.  The 
swarm  is  always  accompanied  by  a  queen. 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  bees  to  look  around 
and  fix  upon  a  place  of  future  abode  be- 
fore leaving  their  habitation;  but  never- 
theless in  the  excitement  of  swarming  all 
previous  observation  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
and,  allowing  themselves  to  be  easily  cap- 
tured, they,  in  the  most  docile  manner,  en- 
ter a  hive  prepared  for  them.  Swarming 
sometimes  takes  place  without  any  previous 
preparation,  and  bees  have  been  known  to 
remain  for  a  number  of  days  on  the  high 
branch  of  a  tree,  without  shelter  from  the 
weather. 

Why  it  is  that  at  certain  times  some 
half-dozen  bees  will  take  the  lead,  as- 
sume the  mastery  and  be  obeyed  by  the 
whole  hive  is  not  known.  Some  bees 
having  traveled  four  hundred  miles  on  a 
train  reached  a  bee-keeper's  house.  Almost 
at  once  their  new  owner  observed  the  of- 
ficious individuals  at  work.  The  hive  had 
been  prepared  and  fitted  with  frames  of 
comb,  partly  empty  and  partly  full  of  honey, 
and  the  attendant  sat  down  to  lift  the  bees 
from  their  box  with  a  spoon — a  long  one, 
as  might  be  expected.  This  slow  method, 
by  its  quietness  and  simplicity,  has  been 
found  rapid  in  the  end,  and  it  is  a  sure  way 
of  observing  the  actions  of  the  queen.  When 
the  first  spoonful  was  laid  gently  down  at 
the    hive    door    many    of    the    little    insects 


showed  that  they  were  pleased.  Being  hun- 
gry and  scenting  the  abundance  within,  they 
went  in  to  eat.  The  operation  proceeded 
till  nearly  all  the  bees  were  inside,  when 
an  outward  movement  began.  The  bee- 
keeper applied  smoke;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Two  leaders  ran  over  the  other  bees, 
making  their  peculiar  buzzing  sound,  and 
were  obeyed.  No  doubt  others  were  at 
work  inside,  and  the  whole  mass  of  bees 
left  the  honey,  came  out,  and  rose  in  the 
air  as  is  done  at  swarming  time,  although  it 
was  October  and  late  in  the  afternoon — 
almost  dark.  When  they  alighted  and  clus- 
tered, they  were  forced  into  a  swarming 
box,  and  shaken  into  a  hive  which  was 
then  closed.  The  leaders,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  procedure,  lost  their  power,  and 
the  next  morning  a  happy  family  was  at 
work. 

One  naturally  asks  who  are  these  lead- 
ers who  control  the  movements  of  many 
thousands  of  peacefully  disposed  citi- 
zens, and  even  deprive  the  hungry  of  their 
food?  Are  they  appointed  by  the  queen, 
or  by  the  general  vote  of  the  hive — or 
are  they  self-constituted  officials?  They  are 
certainly  strong-willed  fellows,  who  have 
the  faculty  of  influencing  others,  for  those 
entering  the  hive  turned  at  their  bidding, 
and  those  feasting  on  the  opened  honey- 
comb left  it  at  their  command.  In  this  in- 
stance at  any  rate  their  rule  was  certainly 
as  much  against  the  interests  of  the  com- 
murity  as  it  was  against  the  wish  of  the 
owrer  of  the  bees. 

This  rule  and  guidance  on  the  part  of 
a  few  goes  on  continually  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hive.  Some  bees  evidently 
communicate  their  commands  to  their 
fellows.  When  a  hive  gets  too  hot,  a 
number  of  workers  are  sent  outside,  and 
these  will  stay  out  and  perish  in  the  rain 
rather    than    go    inside    for    shelter    before 
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they  receive  an  order  to  do  so.  When,  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  the  hive-door  is  opened 
by  the  keeper  to  let  in  air,  out  come  two 
or  three  of  these  bosses,  who  walk  over 
the  clustering  bees,  bend  down  their  heads 
among  them,  and  flutter  their  wings.  At 
once,  some  of  the  bees  outside  free  them- 
selves from  the  crowd  and  go  into  the  hive. 
This  is  likely  to  continue  till  one-half  of 
those  outside  are  allowed  inside,  or  till 
all  outsiders  have  entered.  Nor  will  those 
ordered  out  of  the  hive  in  this  way  on  a 
warm  day,  when  the  workers  are  busy 
gathering  honey  in  the  fields,  go  and  work. 
They  remain  around  the  sides  of  the  hive 
or  under  it,  as  if  waiting  for  the  command 
to  enter  whenever  they  may  oe  needed  to 
keep  up  the  temperature. 

During  August,  when  the  heat  is  often  in- 
tense, and  the  air  quite  still  about  the  hives, 
many  bees  come  out  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  tops  and  sides  of  their  home.  The 
combs  at  this  time  are  liable  to  become  soft 
with  the  warmth,  and  may  threaten  to  fall. 
The  bee-keeper  then  raises  the  hives  gently 
and  props  them  up  from  the  floor  in  order 
to  admit  air.  Although  the  scent  of  clover 
may  be  very  marked,  the  bees  outside  will 
not  join  their  fellow-workers  in  improving 
the  shining-hour  by  gathering  the  honey; 
they  wait  till  the  hive  is  cooled  and  then 
go  in.  Can  this  spreading  as  a  thin  layer 
over  the  top  and  sides  of  the  hives  have  in 
it  the  idea  of  forming  a  shade  from  the 
sun,  and  in  that  way  reducing  the  heat, 
while  hundreds  are  making  the  most  vio- 
lent effort  to  create  a  current  of  air  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  their  wings? 

Every  movement  in  the  working  of  the  hive 
seems  to  have  a  purpose  in  it,  and  it  seems 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  overseers,  who 
at  one  time  are  walking  about  in  the  most 
leisurely  way,  and  at  other  times  are  in 
such  a  desperate  hurry  and  are  making 
such  frantic  efforts  that  life  and  death 
seem  to  hang  on  the  rapid  discharge  of 
duty.  The  queen  is,  of  course,  the  one 
mother  of  the  hive,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  she  takes  any  active  supervision  of 
its  affairs.  Her  movements  both  inside  and 
outside  the  hive  have  been  watched  by 
many  investigators,  but  not  one  of  them 
professes  to  have  seen  anything  approach- 
ing supervision  on  her  part;  on  the  other 
hand,  she  herself  is  continually  followed 
Hiul  taken  care  of  by  a  company  of  workers. 


She  appears  to  be  a  generally  helpless  crea- 
ture who  easily  loses  her  way  when  she 
ventures  out  of  doors,  ana  cannot  or  will 
not  even  feed  herself.  Yet  there  is  rule 
and  authority,  and  obedience  and  power  of 
communicating  purpose  within  the  hive. 
Some  day  perhaps  we  may  discover  a  key 
to  bee-language  that  will  enable  us  to  de- 
cipher the  secrets  of  this  wonderful  organ- 
ization. 

There  are  times  when  it  seems  as 
if  the  bees,  like  many  other  workers,  only 
follow  "the  rule  of  thumb"  in  their 
operations.  They  build  beautiful  combs, 
and  if  a  number  of  broken  pieces  of  comb 
are  loosely  placed  together,  tied  with  a 
string  and  thrown  into  the  hive,  they  will 
do  splendid  work  in  joining  them  and  re- 
pairing the  broken  parts,  but  if  a  round 
hole  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  comb, 
they  never  put  a  patch  upon  it  nor  mend 
it  by  any  process.  They  will  shave  away 
the  cells  and  round  the  edges;  but  the  hole 
remains.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to 
conclude  that  bees  have  comparatively  little 
intelligence  for  use  in  an  emergency.  When 
the  early  summoj'  is  cold  and  wet,  and  food 
is  scarce,  the  worker  bees  do  not  venture 
far  away  from  the  hive  in  search  of  it. 
Indeed,  garden  or  yard  flowers  have  to  be 
for  a  time  the  chief  souVce  of  supply  of 
pollen  and  of  honey.  Where  the  long- 
spurred  aquilegia  (often  called  Columbine) 
flourishes,  in  spite  of  the  dampness,  the 
bumble  bee  with  its  long  trunk  can  reach 
the  honey-drop  secreted  at  the  end  of  the 
long  spur,  in  many  cases  over  two  Inches 
in  length;  but  the  hive-bee,  in  its  time  of 
need,  cannot  do  this.  However,  having  as- 
certained that  the  honey-drop  is  there,  and 
having  failed  to  reach  it  by  the  open  door,^ 
the  resourceful  bee  becomes  a  housebreaker, 
bites  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  spur,  and 
steals  the  nectar.  All  the  columbine  blos- 
soms, if  examined,  will  show  a  hole  in  the 
spur.  But  when  the  early  summer  is  fine 
and  rich  in  flowers,  the  columbine  flowers 
will  not  be  tampered  with  oy  the  bees. 
These  facts  prove  that  bees  can  make  good 
use  of  their  intellects  when  occasion  de- 
mands it. 

When  bees  are  pinched  for  food,  they  are 
careful  searchers  for  it  and  quickly  find 
it,  if  at  all  within  their  reach.  When 
honey  is  scarce,  if  syrup  In  vessels  is 
placed  near  to  their  hive  every  day  at  the 
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same  hour,  a  few  bees  may  be  seen  on  the 
lookout  for  it  a  little  before  the  usual  time, 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  they  come  singly 
and  quickly  from  the  hive  and  return  at 
once.  Ten  minutes  after  the  food  is  placed 
at  the  usual  spot,  the  vessel  will  be  crowded, 
and  two  pints  of  syrup  will  disappear  very 
quickly.  If  honey  is  plentiful  in  the  fields, 
however,  the  bees  pay  very  little  attention 
to  artificial   food  of  any  sort. 

Circumstances  have  much  to  do  with  the 
intelligence  and  the  morals  of  bees.  In 
spring  when  there  are  hundreds  of  mouths 
to  be  fed  and  stores  are  getting  low,  they 
begin  to  show  a  wonderful  interest  in  their 
neighbors'  pantries,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  invade  them.  Again,  in  autumn,  with 
the  long  winter  before  them,  and  a  scantily 
filled  house,  they  make  desperate  efforts  to 
increase  supplies.  At  such  times  they  will 
slip  in  and  steal  from  a  neighboring  hive 
on  the  sly  at  the  risk  of  a  broken  leg  or 
wing  or  a  general  mauling;  or  they  may 
play  the  part  of  a  gang  of  robbers  and 
make  a  regular  fight  for  food,  killing  or 
being  killed  according  to  circutnstances. 
In  ordinary  times,  however,  one  may  see 
scores  of  bees  gathering  food  side  by  side 
and  nothing  but  honest  and  honorable  work 
going  on. 

When  honey  is  abundant  the  bees  get 
quite  careless  about  it.  As  an  experi- 
ment little  boxes  with  a  bit  of  guide 
comb  in  them  have  been  placed  outside  a 
hive  near  the  entrance  door,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  bees  enter  these  boxes  at 
once  and  begin  to  store  honey  in  them.  In 
making  experiments  with  bees  the  particu- 
lar season,  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
hive,  the  stores  laid  in,  the  age  of  the 
queen  and  the  number  of  young  being  reared 
are  all  elements  which  should  be  taken 
into  account.  On  a  bright  summer  day,  when 
there  is  the  pleasant  hum  of  plenty  of 
work  and  good  pay  for  it,  the  hive  may 
be  opened  and  examined  while  the  bees 
quietly  continue  their  labor.  The  wax- 
makers,  clinging  to  each  others'  feet,  hang 
in  their  rows  undisturbed,  and  the  comb- 
builders  may  be  seen  moving  over  them 
and  gathering  up  the  scales  of  wax  as  they 
are  formed  and  carrying  them  off.  At  such 
a  time  the  bees  will  walk  over  the  hand  or 
rest  on  the  face  in  the  most  friendly  way. 
Upon  the  other  hand  on  an  autumn  even- 
ing,   when    the    honey     season     is     quickly 


closing  and  winter  preparations  are  being 
pushed  on,  if  one  drops  even  a  very  light 
object — a  dead  moth,  for  example — near  the 
hive  door,  or  if  one  makes  there  the  faint- 
est scratching  with  a  straw,  a  score  of 
furious  guards  will  rush  out  ready  to  de- 
stroy any  interloper.  So  excited  do  the 
workers  become  at  this  time  that  they  take 
no  pains  to  distinguish  the  hand  that  feeds 
them  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  If  their 
stock  of  food  is  low  and  one  feeds  the  bees 
every  day  for  a  month  in  order  that  they 
may  save  their  winter  supply,  they  are  as 
ready  to  sting  the  person  who  brings  the 
food  on  the  last  day  as  on  the  first. 

The  power  to  sting  is  an  interesting  char- 
acteristic of  bees.  Among  many  forms  of  life, 
where  there  are  males  and  fully  developed 
females  only,  the  laale  is  very  often  the 
stronger,  is  the  fighting  animal,  and  is 
better  furnished  with  weapons  of  attack 
and  defense  than  the  female.  The  male  bee 
is  unquestionably  the  large  and  stout  mem- 
ber of  the  hive;  but  he  is  a  gentle  and 
good-natured  creature,  is  not  a  fighter  and 
has  no  sting.  A  baby  may  play  with  him 
with  impunity.  To  see  him  fly  around  when 
the  sun  shines  and  listen  to  the  deep-toned 
sound  which  he  makes  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  he  was  an  important  person. 
As  almost  everybody  knows,  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  he  does  no  work,  he  returns  to 
the  hive  very  quickly  if  a  cloud  covers  the 
sky,  and  he  never  attempts  to  defend  him- 
self when  attacked.  For  all  purposes  of  na- 
ture a  score  of  drones  would  be  more  than 
enougii  for  the  needs  of  each  hive,  and  yet 
thousands  are  often  reared,  only  to  be  killed 
in  the  most  cruel  way  before  they  have  lived 
two  months. 

The  prodigality  and  ruthlessness  of  na- 
ture are  here  painfully  illustrated.  As 
soon  as  the  honey  season  begins  to 
fail  and  food  for  storing  becomes  scarce 
in  the  fields  the  bees  determine  to  send  out 
no  more  swarms  and  to  be  content  with 
what  queens  they  have.  This  means  that 
the  males  are  no  longer  required.  If  the 
workers  have  been  rearing  young  queens, 
they  tear  the  royal  babies  out  of  the  cells, 
suck  the  juice  out  of  their  bodies  and  throw 
the  empty  skins  near  the  entrance.  The 
baby  boys  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  dozens  of  the  fat,  white  grubs  may  be 
seen  actually  fiung  outside  the  hive.  Then 
an    attack    is    made    on    all    the    full-grown 
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males,  and  a  dozen  colonies  standing  side 
by  side  may  be  observed  beginning  the  at- 
tack on  the  same  day.  The  small  worker- 
bees  seize  the  drones  by  the  wings  and  by 
the  legs,  mount  on  their  backs  and  try  to 
sting  them,  bite  them  and  harass  them  till 
they  are  glad  to  escape  by  flght  from  their 
home.  Having  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
hive,  they  soon  return,  only  to  experience 
the  same  treatment,  till,  wearied  out,  they 
drop  down  to  die.  Three  small  workers  may 
be  seen  holding  on  to  a  single  male  until 
one  of  them  manages  to  sting  him;  and 
although  he  may  fly  away,  paralysis  and 
death  soon  overtake  him.  At  other  times 
the  workers  chase  the  drones  as  a  shepherd 
dog  does  a  flock  of  sheep,  gathering  them 
together  from  every  corner  into  a  compact 
mass  and,  surrounding  them,  prevent  them 
from  reaching  any  food,  force  them  stead- 
ily toward  the  door,  push  them  outside  in 
the  evening  and  keep  them  out  to  be  chilled 
by  the  cold — and  so  perish. 

"Do  bees  feel  pain?"  is  a  question  often 
asked.  If  a  worker-bee  should  by  chance  drive 
its  sting  into  the  firm  part  of  the  back  or  into 
the  head  of  the  male,  it  can  not  withdraw  its 
weapon,  and  in  the  efforts  to  do  so  it  will 
turn  around  many  times.  But  the  sting 
remains  in  the  drone,  and  the  twisting  mo- 
tion wrenches  it  from  the  body  of  the  work- 
er and  gradually  draws  out  its  entrails,  al- 
though  the    little    insect   goes   on    with    its 

ments  as  if  unaware  of  what  is 
place.  In  such  a  case  the  use  of  the  sting 
causes  the  death  of  its  owner.  It  is  dif- 
ferent when  the  sting  is  used  on  another 
worker,  for  then  the  slightest  prick  seems 
to  be  enough  to  kill.  The  stung  bee  becomes 
paralyzed  at  once;   it  curls  up  and  dies. 

In  contrast  with  the  drone  stands  the 
queen  and  her  life.  The  queen,  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  is  the  only  perfectly 
developed  female  in  the  hive,  and  there  is 
only  one  permanently  in  each  hive.  She 
may  live  arid  reign  for  five  years.  Only  once 
in  her  life  she  knows  love,  and  out  of  a 
thousand  suitors  one  only  touches  her,  and 
immediately  dies,  while  she  is  rendered  fer- 
tile for  life.  Year  by  year  she  will  lay 
thousands  of  female  eggs  in  small  cells,  in 
which  the  insects  can  never  grow  to  ma- 
turity, and  thousands  of  male  eggs  In  larger 
cells,  to  be  raised  for  their  short-lived  ex- 
istence and  violent  death.  If  a  queen  is  to 
be   reared   In   a   hive   the   worker-bees   must 


build  special  cells  of  larger  size,  and  lifting 
an  egg  out  of  the  small  worker-cells  they 
must  place  it  in  the  queen  cell,  and  nour- 
ish its  grub  there  on  special,  highly-nitro- 
genous food,  known  as  "  royal  jelly."  Only 
in  this  complicated  way  and  by  this  partic- 
ular process  can  a  female  bee  be  brought 
to  maturity  to  be  constituted  queen  and  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  new  race.  This  per- 
fect female  is  not  so  bulky  in  body  as  the 
male,  but  is  longer  and  more  graceful  in 
form.  She  has  a  sting — long,  curved  and 
powerful.  The  only  creature  that  seems  to 
arouse  her  anger  and  compel  her  to  use  the 
sting  is  a  perfect  female  like  herself — a 
queen.  When  two  royal  ladies  meet,  if  they 
are  not  prevented  by  their  followers,  they 
at  once  engage  in  mortal  combat.  No  queen 
appears  to  use  her  weapon  on  workers  or 
drones.  She  may  be  caught  by  any  bee- 
keeper and  handled  without  danger,  pro- 
vided her  worker  custodians  can  be  re- 
strained. 

In  a  hive  of  some  forty  thousand  bees  busy 
at  work  on  a  summer  day  there  will  be  one 
female  and  about  twentj'-five  hundred  males. 
All  the  remainder  are  worker  bees,  who 
alone  attend  to  all  the  active  duties  of  the 
hive.  They  are  smau,  imperfectly  formed 
females,  who  live  only  to  labor,  to  struggle 
and  to  die.  It  takes  three  weeks  from  the 
laying  of  the  egg  till  these  imperfect  fe- 
males are  hatched,  but  the  perfect  female — 
the  queen — is  hatched  in  two  weeks.  The 
workers  are  the  bees  that  sting,  the  defend- 
ers of  the  hive  from  enemies,  as  well  as  its 
providers  of  food.  Their  short,  straight 
sting,  with  its  bag  of  poison  at  the  base,  is 
a  ready  and  effective  weapon.  A  bee  may 
dart  from  the  hive  at  one's  face — it  usually 
comes  very  near  the  eye — and  before  a  hand 
can  be  raised  the  sting  is  felt.  In  firm  tis- 
sue, like  that  of  man,  the  sting  remains, 
torn  from  the  body  of  the  bee,  so  that  the 
use  of  its  weapon  of  defense  means  death. 
The  same  thing  may  occur,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  hive  in  the  killing  of  the  drones  and  in 
defending  the  hive  from  common  intruders, 
such  as  mice.     Many  bees  die  in  this  way. 

A  well-known  bee-keeper,  on  a  winter's  day 
in  a  severe  snowstorm,  went  to  examine  his 
hive  doors  to  make  sure  that  the  drifted 
snow  was  not  getting  too  freely  into  the 
hives.  The  door  of  one  hive  had  been  left 
rather  wide  open,  and  the  presumption  wa» 
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that  there  might  be  a  mouse  inside.  The 
wind  was  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible 
to  lift  the  hive  to  look  in.  Very  soon  all 
the  hives  were  covered  with  snow;  but  the 
next  day  the  hive  which  was  suspected  of 
harboring  a  mouse  was  dug  out  to  verify 
the  owner's  suspicions.  The  warmth  under 
the  snow  had  made  the  bees  active;  they 
had  found  their  enemy,  and  he  was  there, 
stung  to  death.  In  every  part  of  his  body, 
from  nose  to  tail,  there  were  stings.  Even 
his  ears  contained  them.  On  his  tail  alone 
were  twenty. 

The  bee  and  its  ways  are  full  of  mystery. 
What  can  be  the  impelling  motive  in  the  life 
of  the  workers?  They  gather  the  food,  build 
the  combs,  nurse  the  young,  defend  the  hive 
and  keep  it  scrupulously  clean.  So  hard  is 
their  work  in  the  summer  that  about  six 
weeks  is  the  duration  of  their  lives.  Their 
wings  are  worn  to  shreads  by  continuous 
use,  till  they  fail  to  bear  up  their  owner, 
who  falls  to  the  ground  and  perishes.  They 
never  know  conjugal  love,  and  all  their  toil 


and  care  are  for  the  children  of  another. 
Nor  do  they  show  any  affection  for  each 
other.  If  food  is  scarce,  they  remorselessly 
drag  the  young  out  of  the  cells  and  kill 
them,  as  has  been  already  explained;  they 
carry  their  dead  or  dying  neighbors  to  the 
hive  door  and  drop  them  outside;  and  yet, 
while  actually  starving  themselves,  they 
will  gather  around  the  queen  and  with  their 
trunks  feeds  her  with  the  last  drop  of  honey 
in  their  sacks.  One  wonders  by  what  strange 
process  of  nature  such  a  state  of  things  can 
have  been  brought  about — so  much  imper- 
fection in  so  perfect  an  organization,  such 
devotion  to  the  life  of  the  one  perfect  fe- 
male in  the  hive,  and  such  cruelty  to  the 
males — and  that  on  the  part  of  creatures 
who  know  neither  love  nor  the  jealousy, 
affection  and  hate  that  spring  from  it. 
There  may,  of  course,  have  been  a  period 
long  long  ago  when  all  the  workers  were 
fully  developed  females,  and  this  hypothesis 
may  account  for  the  superabundance  of 
drones;   but  it  explains  nothing  else. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  OPOSSUM. 


By  Mrs.  H.  S.  Sheeve. 


VERY  one  knows  that  "  'possum 
have  the  sweetest  meat,"  and 
some  know  a  great  many  curi- 
ous facts  regarding  these  quaint 
little  animals;  but  few  persons, 
indeed,  can  tell  how  the  little  baby  opossums 
are  brought  into  this  world,  and  this  is  quite 
too  important  an  item  to  be  omitted  from 
one  knowledge  of  zoological  facts. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  will  tell  you 
that  "  the  opossum  produces  from  six  to  six- 
teen young  ones  in  the  spring,  which  are 
placed,  immediately  after  birth,  in  her 
pouch,  and  there  they  remain  until  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves."  It  also 
states  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  days,  which,  begging 
the  Encyclopaedia's  pardon,  is  a  mistake. 

The  opossum  belongs  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Marsupials,  or  pouched,  animal  fam- 
ily. They  are  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  America  from  the  United  States  to 


Patagonia.  Especially  are  they  plentiful  in 
the  Southern  States.  They  are  considered 
by  some  hunters  to  be  the  most  cunning  of 
all  game  animals.  Consequently,  they  are 
among  the  hardest  to  capture.  Dogs  are 
trained  especially  for  this  sport,  and,  to  a 
negro,  a  dog  that  has  fully  mastered  the  art 
of  "  treeing  "  is  valued  quite  as  much  by  the 
owner  as  is  a  steel  corporation  by  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The  opossum  is  not  as  prolific  as  the  En- 
cyclopaedia has  given  it  credit  for,  and  the 
period  of  gestation  is  much  longer — cor- 
rectly given  as  eight  weeks.  The  pouch,, 
which  is  the  baby  opossum's  home,  is  an 
outer  skin,  covered  with  very  much  finer 
hair  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  animal.  It  is  found  between 
the  hind  legs  and  extends  up  toward  the 
stomach  about  seven  inches.  It  entirely  cov- 
ers the  six  teats  of  the  udder  and  is  lined 
with   the   finest   down.      It   is   in   this   most 
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appropriately  appointed  place  that  the  baby 
opossum  first  makes  his  mysterious  appear- 
ance. Upon  the  end  of  each  teat,  a  tiny 
white  "  bud  "  about  the  size  of  the  head  of 
a  pin  appears.  It  is  hard,  devoid  of  shape, 
and  absolutely  lifeless.  It  remains  in  this 
state  for  fourteen  days,  then  mere  is  a 
slight  increase  in  size  and  the  coloring  is 
now  of  a  pinkish  hue.  From  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twenty-eighth  day  there  is  to  the 
naked  eye  scarcely  any  change;  but  from 
that  time  until  the  forty-first  day,  there  is 
a  rapid  change  in  both  size  ana  shape — in 
fact  it  is  then  almost  entirely  developed  and 
is  of  a  dark  reddish  hue.  The  remaining 
time,  varying  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and 
eighteen  days,  is  taken  up  in  the  perfecting 
of  the  little  animals,  whose  development 
throughout    is,    indeed,    a    most    interesting 


study.  Each  day  they  seem  to  cling  closer 
to  that  which  is  giving  them  life,  and  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  they  are  really  "  detach- 
able." At  the  appointed  time  they  drop  off 
and  then  greatly  resemble  new-born  mice, 
being  about  of  the  same  size  and  having  the 
same  red  smooth  skin.  They  are  more  back- 
ward than  most  animals,  and  not  until  they 
are  more  than  two  months  old  are  they 
considered  by  their  mother  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. After  they  have  reached  that  age 
the  doors  of  the  home  that  gave  them  birth 
are  closed  to  them,  and  they  go  out  to  take 
their  places  in  tne  opossum  world.  They 
soon  learn  the  art  of  making  their  own  liv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  others — a  vocation 
which,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  opos- 
sum family  and  is  none  the  less  to  be  con- 
demned. 


(!co.    (jignac,    I'liolo 
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Conducted  by  A.  T.  NOE,  M.  D. 


N  THE  last  issue  I  completed  a 
series  of  physical  exercises  which 
I  sincerely  hope  have  proved 
beneficial  to  those  who  have 
cared  enough  to  try  them.  I 
thank  those  whose  letters  of  encourage- 
ment have  aided  me  much,  and  I  again  state 
I  shall  he  glad  to  answer  questions  for  the 
readers  of  the  Western  Field. 

In  the  next  series  I  shall  be  apt  to  refer 
to  back  numbers  of  this  magazine,  so  I  ad- 
vise you  to  procure  a  complete  edition  of 
last  year's  issues  and  the  first  three  of  this 
year's.  The  cuts  for  last  month's  work 
were  crowded  out  for  want  of  space  so  they 
will  appear  this  month. 

The  new  plan  of  work  in  the  line  of  de- 
velopment will  be  mental  training.  A  few 
concise,  simple  and  easy  mental  gymnastics 
which  I  personally  have  found  very  bene- 
ficial, and  I  unhesitatingly  give  them  to  all 
classes.  The  busy  merchant,  who  has  no 
time  to  go  in  for  lengthy  training,  will  find 
them  invaluable  and  only  a  few  moments 
are  necessary  to  their  practice.  The  man 
of  poor  memory,  who  is  daily  exasperated  at 
his  failing,  will  soon  be  able  to  use  his  mem- 
ory at  will,  for  the  concentration  of  his 
mental  faculties  will  enable  him  to  control 
each  part  of  his  mind  at  will. 

1  do  not  wish  anyone  to  associate  me  in 
this  line  of  work  with  any  of  the  so-called 
"  Mental,"  "  Divine,"  or  "  Christian  "  Scien- 
tists, for  although  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  they  operate  (that  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter) is  a  quite  scientific  one,  still  the  means 
they  use  to  obtain  results  from  this  well- 
known  fact  departs  widely  from  true  science 
and  leaves  a  vast  field  for  the  imagination. 
The  line  of  training  which  I  shall  map  out 
in  these  pages  will  be  entirely  practicable 
and  purely  scientific. 


Life  to-day  is  so  full  of  hurry  that  it  is 
indeed  true  that  the  race  is  to  the  swift, 
and  every  man's  object  seems  to  be  to  go 
faster  than  the  other  fellow.  The  man  who 
has  a  keen  eye,  quick  memory  and  facile 
brain  is  the  prize  winner.  To  obtain  these 
faculties  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  is  a 
boon  to  the  average  money-maker  of  to-day, 
and  even  the  man  of  ease  will  find  it  pleas- 
ant to  be  able  to  hold  up  his  end  in  the 
social  whirl. 

All  will  find  this  work  interesting  and 
pleasurable,  especially  those  who  will  apply 
the  physical  work  with  the  mental  training. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
March  number,  and  I  would  ask  a  careful 
study  of  it;  for  it  is  the  epitome  of  the 
work  in  this  department.  It  gives  the  key 
to  the  work  to  follow  and  is  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  physical  training  that  has  been 
given. 

That  the  brain  is  the  master  motor  of  the 
body,  and  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  the 
mind,  is  conceded  by  all.  Like  a  fine  tele- 
graph system  the  nerves  spread  out  through 
the  body,  responding  to  every  vibration  in 
the  main  office,  the  brain.  But  the  brain  is 
only  the  machine,  and  the  intelligence  that 
controls  it  is  the  mind.  This  force  is  the 
electrical  energy  that  moves  the  body.  No 
motion  is  made  without  it  is  first  conceived 
in  the  mind,  dictated  to  the  brain,  and  then 
communicated  to  the  nerves  that  execute  the 
motion  through  agency  of  the  muscles. 
There  are  the  so-called  involuntary  motions, 
such  as  the  winking  of  the  eye,  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  etcetera,  but  even  these  are 
controllable  and  are  directed  by  the  sub- 
conscious mind.  This  has  been  proved  by 
hypnosis,  anesthesia  and  other  means. 

As  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale  says,  "  Nothing 
is   more   firmly   woven   into    the   texture    of 
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experience  than  this  conviction:  that  what 
we  call  our  body  and  what  we  call  our  mind 
are  not  indifferent  to  each  other."  They 
can  not  be  indifferent,  as  one  is  the  reflection 
of  the  other.  Of  mind  without  the  body 
we  can  not  know  anything;  of  the  body 
without  mind  we  know  it  decays  and  dis- 
integrates. We  see  about  us  every  day  peo- 
ple who  have  no  mental  control,  and  the 
asylums  are  full  of  people  who  have  become 
unbalanced  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their 
mental  faculties.  This  sort  of  disease  has 
its  origin  in  such  common  everyday  con- 
ditions that  they  creep  upon  the  victim  be- 
fore he  is  aware  of  his  mental  downfall. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
grave  danger  of  strain  upon  the  mental  part 
of  man.  Everyone  knows  that  a  man's  body 
is  pretty  much  a  reflection  of  his  mind  and 
that  his  passions,  tempers  and  habits  stamp 
themselves  upon  his  face  and  body,  and  are 
a  true  index  of  the  individual.  The  busi- 
ness man  who  constantly  hurries,  works 
and  strains  for  success,  paints  in  lines  most 
glaring  the  picture  of  his  battle  upon  his 
countenance.  The  deep  furrows  of  brow 
and  around  the  eyes,  the  nervous  twitching 
of  lips  and  eyelids  are  but  tokens  of  his 
mental  condition  and  lack  of  balance.  Here 
is  the  beginning  of  his  physical  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  mental  wreckage  as  well. 

The  body  being  the  tool  of  the  mind  al- 
ways tries  to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
the  brain.  What  wonder  that  the  constant 
drain  of  nerve  power  finally  saps  the  very 
life  centers,  and  leaves  the  physical  man  a 
prey  to  all  sorts  of  ills,  aches,  and  pains. 

The  mental  processes  are  reciprocal  to 
physical  and  vice  versa,  and  what  I  wish  to 
convey  is  the  idea  that  a  man  can  be  what 
he  wishes  to  be  physically,  by  a  proper  use 
of  his  mental  faculties.  A  man's  body  should 
be  the  realization  of  his  ideal.  He  has  the 
unlimited  forces  of  nature  to  command  at 
his  will;  he  has  power,  strength  and  under- 
standing to  procure  his  desires;  and  by  the 
use  of  these  mental  faculties  he  strengthens 
them  and  increases  their  value  to  him. 

To  limit  the  expression  of  all  your  powers 
is  to  limit  your  progress,  and  if  your  suc- 
cess is  to  be  entire  you  must  find  the  corre- 
lation between  the  mental  and  physical  and 
stand  master  of  both.  In  the  equal  division 
of  labor,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  both  sides  of  your  nature,  lies  the  key 
to  power  and   the  means  to  enjoy   success. 


A  man's  genius  is  of  little  value  to  him  if 
he  has  to  depend  upon  aliens  to  execute  his 
plans.  Many  a  marvelous  product  of  a  man's 
brain  has  failed  because  in  his  mad  rush  to 
perfect  his  mental  plans  he  abused  his  physi- 
cal man,  and  when  he  required  his  body  to 
help  him  in  the  final  completion  of  his 
project,  he  has  found  himself  handicapped 
by  sheer  physical  weakness. 

The  world  lies  open  to  all,  but  only  the 
man  who  is  master  of  himself  can  expect  to 
conquer.  He  must  first  recognize  his  own 
strength  and  learn  how  to  use  it;  then  he 
can  successfully  apply  it  to  exterior  objects. 

We  have  so  long  looked  upon  an  exclusively 
chemical  treatment  as  the  only  means  of 
cure,  that  it  has  been  an  uphill  course  edu- 
cating the  race  to  believe  In  its  own  personal 
power  as  a  curative  agent.  We  are  so  in 
the  habit  of  expecting  some  foreign  sub- 
stance to  obliterate  the  results  of  our  mis- 
takes and  wrongdoing  that  we  are  slow  to 
recognize  the  facts:  that  only  right-doing 
and  the  correction  of  our  mistakes  will  ef- 
fect a  permanent  cure.  We  have  too  long 
expected  our  bodies  to  obey  every  demand 
made  upon  them  whether  reasonable  or  not, 
and  we  are  apt  to  be  surprised  when  they 
fail  to  give  us  passive  obedience. 

I  know  we  are  inclined  to  look  wise  and 
feel  superior  at  the  mention  of  mental  thera- 
peutics; but  I  confidently  assert  that  every 
successful  physician  uses  this  method  of 
treatment  more  or  less.  When  a  doctor  can 
do  nothing  further  with  drugs  he  sends  his 
patient  away  to  a  strange  place.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  knows  that  a  change  of  scene  will 
produce  new  thoughts  and  interests  and  in 
the  new  mental  state  lies  a  chance  for  a 
better  physical  condition. 

That  there  exists  in  man  a  power  over  the 
functions  and  feelings  of  his  body,  and  that 
this  power  can  be  applied  to  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  and  cure  of  diseases  can  not 
longer  be  denied.  There  is  nothing  mystical, 
occult  or  strange  about  this  power;  It  is  a 
plain  fact  easily  understood  and  used,  and 
it  is  controlled  by  the  will  of  man.  The 
application  of  sense — good  common  sense — 
is  a  very  sure  and  safe  guide  to  health,  and 
the  man  or  woman  who  becomes  enthusiastic 
over  fads  is  apt  to  overdo.  Everyone  knows 
that  excess  of  any  kind  is  unwise  and  it  is 
safe  to  use  judgment  in  health  matters  as 
well  as  in  business.  In  the  course  which  I 
will  give  in  mental  training  I  desire  to  help 
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you  gain  a  knowledge  of  yourself,  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  and  as  I  know  the  immense 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  use  of 
the  mental  forces  I  am  convinced  that  you, 
too,  will  find  great  benefit  from  the  appli- 
cation of  these  exercises. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  no 
power  can  be  of  value  unless  it  is  intelli- 
gently applied,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this 
•department  to  aid  all  in  obtaining  a  thor- 
ough and  useful  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  how  to  make  them  serve  us  to 
the  best  advantage.  You  can  demonstrate 
for  yourself  the  truth  of  this  line  of  work 
and  I  only  ask  a  fair  and  careful  trial. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  fix  your  whole  mind 
upon  a  subject  for  five  minutes  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  thought?  If  not,  try 
it,  and  see  how  much  you  can  control  your 
thinking.  The  power  to  concentrate  all 
your  thoughts  upon  one  subject  means  a 
thorough  mastery  of  your  brain  and  conse- 
quently of  your  body.  For  if  you  can  place 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  at  will,  you  can 
soon  cause  a  response  in  your  body.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Many  people  suffer  from  cold  feet.  Now  if 
they  will  firmly  fix  the  mind  on  the  fact  of 
good  circulation  and  back  it  up  with  exer- 
cises given  for  that  purpose  in  the  July 
number  for  1903,  you  will  be  surprised  how 
much  more  quickly  your  blood  will  respond 
than  if  you  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  work 
and  went  about  it  in  a  purely  mechanical 
manner. 

If  you  have  weak  lungs,  and  start  in  to 
practice  deep  breathing  you  will  get  doubly 
quick  and  good  results  if  you  fix  your  mind 
firmly  on  the  fact  that  deep  breathing  is 
the  means  of  strengthening  your  lungs,  and 
so  you  are  intelligently  applying  the  best 
treatment  to  them.  If  you  are  a  dyspeptic, 
you  must  use  your  will  to  control  your  ap- 
petite, and  back  it  up  by  carefully  working 
your  abdominal  muscles  and  keeping  your 
mind  fixed  on  the  fact  that  you  are  the 
master  of  your  own  body. 

I  think  I  have  spoken  before  of  that  most 
wonderful  arrangement,  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system.  I  only  wish  that  more  could 
be  known  of  it  by  the  general  public,  for  it 
is  truly  marvelous  in  its  operation  and  it 
would  be  easier  fqr  all  to  recognize  how  the 
body  responds  to  the  action  of  the  nerves. 
and  how  the  emotions  and  passions  of  man 


effect   the    brain   and    its    complement — this 
sympathetic  nervous  system. 

The  secretions  from  the  body  of  an  angry 
man  are  rank  poison.  Now  as  anger  is  a 
purely  mental  condition  it  must  be  conceded 
that  physical  effects  can  be  caused  simply  by 
mental  disturbances.  If  wrong  mental  con- 
ditions produce  ill  in  the  body,  is  it  not  logi- 
cal to  suppose  that  mental  force  properly 
directed  will  effect  the  body  in  a  healthy 
way.  But  experience  and  personal  observa- 
tion of  these  facts  will  teach  you  for  your- 
,  self  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  How 
many  people  have  a  headache  and  forget 
their  pain  upon  meeting  with  great  pleasure. 
Of  course  if  the  pain  is  caused  by  a  physical 
condition,  such  as  an  overloaded  stomach, 
the  pain  will  return  unless  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, but  if  the  pain  is  a  result  of  a  ner- 
vous state  only,  a  complete  change  of  men- 
tal atmosphere  will  entirely  cure  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  memory  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
upon  the  value  of  this  faculty.  All  memory 
is  produced  from  impressions  received 
through  the  brain.  Everyone,  no  doubt,  has 
had  the  disagreeable  experience  of  forget- 
ting something  just  at  the  moment  he  wished 
most  to  remember  it.  This  can  be  overcome 
by  controlling  the  attention  and  interest 
and  then  concentrating  the  mind  upon  the 
matter.  But  the  ability  to  do  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  cultivation  and  can  not  be  obtained 
in  a  few  hours  or  days. 

Good  memory,  keen  conception,  quick  judg- 
ment are  correlated  with  each  other  and  are 
the  result  of  habit.  "When  the  brain  centers 
are  healthy  and  the  development  of  the 
bodily  organism  is  responsive  to  these  brain 
centers,  the  mental  development  will  corre- 
spond to  the  physical,  or  in  other  words  a 
healthy  brain  and  nervous  system  ought  to 
produce  a  healthy  body.  All  conscious  ex- 
periences leave  an  impression  upon  the  ner- 
vous systems,  and  the  quality  and  intensity 
of  thought  markedly  effects  the  physical 
man.  A  badly  frightened  child  will  tremble 
and  perspire,  while  anger  will  cause  the 
blood  to  fly  to  the  cheek  and  the  eye  to  flash. 
So,  as  Wier  Mitchell  says,  "  If  you  can  not 
get  wisdom,  get  habit."  I  advise  a  careful 
study  and  application  of  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Science  has  as  yet  only  given  us  the  mere 
fact  of  the  relation  between  mind  and  body. 
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but  human  experience  has  added  much  of 
interest  to  this  truth.  There  can  no  longer 
be  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  state- 
ment and  the  understanding  of  this  peculiar 
relationship  is  every  day  becoming  more 
widespread.  Man's  mental  life  is  the  key- 
note of  his  existence,  and  it  is  truly  so  that 
as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he;  for  every  vibra- 
tion of  that  main  office,  the  brain,  is  vibrated 
along  every  nerve  and  makes  itself  felt 
through  the  entire  system. 

The  power  of  man  to  develop  his  mental 
faculties,  and  thereby  increase  and  strengiaen  , 
his  body,  is  the  greatest  fact  in  creation;  it 
places  man  at  the  fountain-head  of  progress 
and  breaks  all  barriers  to  his  onward  march 
to  perfection.  It  gives  him  pre-eminence  in 
creation  and  raises  him  to  a  dignified  and 
glorious  position.  He  may  be  that  which  he 
desires,  and  to  quot6  an  eminent  authority, 
"  We  may  determine  the  growth  and  educa- 
tion of  our  own  brains  and  thereby  deter- 
mine the  growth  and  education  of  our 
bodies." 

Many  scientists  and  psychologists  are  apt 
to  make  a  bugaboo  of  the  brain  activity,  but 
common  observation  makes  it  a  very  plain 
and  easily  understood  faculty.  So  I  say, 
simply  watch  your  own  self  and  those  about 
you,  and  this  observation  will  teach  you 
more  than  all  the  learned  treatises  on  psy- 
chology and  metaphysics  you  could  read  in 
a  year.  As  the  great  German  poet  said: 
"  Wouldst  thou  make  thine  own  acquaintance 

Then  see  how  other  men  behave; 

Wouldst  thou  understand  thy  neighbor. 

Of  thy  own  heart  take  regard." 

Mental  Exercise  No.  1. 

First,  relax  your  body.  Lie  down  and 
relax  by  removing  all  tension  from  every 
part  of  the  body;  every  muscle  limp,  every 
nerve  at  rest,  in  fact,  fall  as  loose  and  lax 
as  possible.  This  is  physical  relaxation. 
Then  blank  your  mind  of  all  other  thoughts 
save  the  mental  exercise,  and  ti-y  to  think 
only  of  the  power  of  your  mind  to  control 
your  body,  and  repeat  these  words  firmly, 
while  the  body  is  relaxed:  I  CAN  DO  AS  I 
WILL  WITH  MY  BODY. 

Mental  Exercise  No.  2. 

Exercise  for  stomach.  Fix  your  mind  on 
the  stomach.  Realize  that  here  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  power  and  force  in  the  body, 
and    that   what   you    eat    is   here   converted 


into  the  materials  with  which  your  body  is 
constructed.  Then  say  firmly:  HEREIN  IS 
CREATED  LIFE  FORCE  AND  I  CONTROL 
IT. 

This  mental  exercise  you  can  apply  with 
the  physical  exercise  in  June  number  of 
Westeun  Field,  1903. 
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PRACTICAL   RIFLE   SHOOThNG. 


By  W.  D.  King,  Jr. 
PART   III. 


SIDE  from  the  accuracy  of  a  rifie,  the  most 
important  point  to  be  considered  is  the  fit 
of  the  arm  for  off-hand  shooting. 

The  factory-made  stock  is  all  right  for  a 
■■light-weight  rifle,  where  the  sights  are  close 
to  the  barrel,  but  for  an  accurate  rifle  of  heavy 
weight  they  are  very  far  from  what  they  should  be. 

There  are  hardly  any  two  men  that  are  built  alike, 
and  for  the  finest  work  every  man  should  have  his 
gun  made  to  fit  him  just  the  same  as  he  would  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  anything  else  he  wanted  to  be  just 
right. 

Many  of  our  riflemen  are  shooting  rifles  which  they 
erroneously  think  fit  them  perfectly;  this  is  simply 
because  they  are  "  used  "  to  the  gun  and  a  certain 
position;  when,  however,  these  gentlemen  get  hold  of 
a  rifle  that  really  does  fit  correctly  they  are  aston- 
ished, not  only  with  the  way  the  gun  feels  to  them, 
but  at  the  results  achieved  from  using  it. 

The  ordinary  guns  have  entirely  too  straight  stocks 
and  are  too  low  at  the  comb;  the  stock  makes  you 
"  hump "  your  shoulder  up  away  above  its  natural 
position,  with  your  elbow  raised  to  the  same  height 
or  higher,  which  is  not  a  natural  position.  Then 
you  have  to  screw  your  head  down  to  get  to  your 
sight,  and  then  it  does  not  more  than  touch  the 
comb  of  cheek  piece.  I  have  seen  some  very  finely 
made  rifles  with  fancy  stocks  and  cheek  pieces  whicli 
were  being  shot  with  sights  elevated  for  200  yards 
or  more,  showed  their  cheek  pieces  to  be  of  no  value 
whatever,   as  the  cheek  did  not  even  touch  them. 

If  there  is  any  one  time  when  a  man  does  not 
want  a  single  muscle  or  nerve  in  his  body  strained 
it  is  when  he  is  rifle  shooting;  this  is  especially  true 
in  fine  target  work,  where  every  fraction  of  an  inch 
counts  and  where  one  has  to  hold  so  long.  One 
must  be  in  a  comfortable  position  or  he  will  not  do 
steady  shooting,  and  that  is  what  counts  in  a  long 
string  of  shots,  besides,  if  one  is  on  a  strain  at  any 
point  he  will  soon  tire  and  not  be  able  to  hold  up  to 
his  standard  after  a  few  scores,  but  will  get  so  un- 
strung that  he  can  not  hold  good  and  will  also  be 
liable  to  flinch  and  pull   when  not  intending  to. 

I  will  first  try  to  explain  what  I  consider  tlic 
proper  position  in  whicli  to  stand  and  hold  the  gun. 
and  then  how  to  find  out  wlicn  a  gun  fits  as  it  should. 

A  rifleman  should  stand  firmly  on  both  feet,  with 
the  weight  ciiually  distributed,  as  in  that  position  he 
can  certainly  stand  stiller  than  when  putting  most  of 
his  weight  on  one  foot.  Of  course  there  are  many 
people  who  can  get  an  easier  position  for  their  left 
arm  by  leaning  back  than  by  standing  erect,  but  1 
think  the  advantage  is  more  than  offset  by  the  sway- 
ing of  the  body. 

Tr  find  out  if  the  gun  fits  you,  stand  erect,  or  in 
your  usual  posititm  if  you  prefer,  and  fit  the  gun  to 
you    in    the    usual    way,    with    your   eyes   closed.      Then 


A    liOOl)    POSITION. 

relax  all  the  muscles  in  your  back,  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, letting  your  elbow  drop  toward  your  body  by 
its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  gun.  Also 
raise  your  head  to  a  natural  and  comfortable  posi- 
tion, then  open  your  eyes  and  see  where  your  sights 
are,  and  where  they  should  be.  Wherever  it  seems 
they  should  be  when  your  eyes  are  closed  is  exactly 
where  they  should  be  when  the  eyes  are  open. 

Have  drop  enough  in  your  stock  so  that  your  arm 
and  shoulders  can  hang  in  their  natural  position,  also 
raise  the  cheek  piece  high  enough  so  that  you  get  a 
good  rest  for  your  check  when  your  neck  and  head 
arc   in    a   natural    position,   so   that   when    you    feel    per- 
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TABGET  RIFLE  WITH  PALM  REST  SHOWING  SHAPE  AND  ANGLE  OF  KNOB. 


fectly  comfortable  yon  can  open  your  eye  and  look 
directly   through   the  sights. 

The  stock  should  be  short  enough  so  that  it  is  no 
strain  to  reach  the  trigger;  your  hand  should  also 
hang  in  a  natural  position,  and  there  are  several 
styles  of  special  finger  levers  made  that  are  a  great 
help.  Relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  arms 
and  wrist  gives  one  a  much  better  control  of  the 
trigger  finger. 

A  good  palm  rest  is  also  an  important  part  of  a 
rifle's  appointments,  as  it  is  by  its  aid  the  gun  is 
mainly  "  held  "  and  holding  is  an  important  part  of 
rifle  shooting.  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  part  of  the  arm.  Most  people  are 
shooting  palm  rests  that  are  entirely  too  long  for 
them,  causing  a  decided  angle  at  the  hand  and  knob. 
It  should  be  so  adjusted,  and  of  such  a  length,  that 
the  pressure  would  be  in  a  direct  line  from  where  the 
palm  rest  fastens  to  the  forearm,  through  the  stem, 
wrist  and  arm,  to  the  elbow.  This  gives  better  con- 
trol and  does  away  with  the  leverage  where  the  angle 
is   formed,   which   leverage   is  a  strain   and  very  tiring. 

The   shape   of   the   knob   is   also   an    important   point. 


Most  of  them  are  "  door  knob  "  shaped,  which  forces 
the  hand  back,  causing  an  angle  at  the  wrist,  and  also 
a  strain.  The  bar  running  horizontal  is  also  a  mis- 
take, as  it  places  nearly  all  the  pressure  on  the 
thumb,  where  the  other  side  of  the  hand  is  much  lower 
and  does  not  receive  any  of  the  pressure  whereas 
it  should  be  evenly  distributed,  as  the  broader  the 
base  for  your  rest  the  better  control  you  will  have 
especially   of    the    side    motion. 

Let  the  left  arm  rest  comfortably  against  the  body 
by  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  gun,  whether 
it  touches  the  hip  or  not;  don't  try  to  force  it  into 
any   unnatural   position. 

The  rifle  should  also  be  at  the  proper  elevation 
without  having  to  change  the  position  of  the  body 
backward  or  forward,  and  can  also  be  accurately  de- 
termined by  finding  a  comfortable  position  with  the 
eyes  closed,   and  the  palm  rest  adjusted  accordingly. 

Plenty  of  practice  on  these  points,  witli  the  eyes 
closed,  will  soon  determine  small  points  that  will 
prove  very  beneficial  in  actual  shooting  if  the  gun  is 
otherwise  made  to  conform  to  the  shooter's  personal 
requirements. 
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■^HE  ".32  special"  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
"^  of  modern  hunting  arms.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  old  .32-40-165,  retaining  all  of 
the  "good  qualities  of  that  justly  popular 
^■^  combination,  and  adding  improvements  which 
bring  it  down  to  date  as  a  powerful  smokeless  weapon. 
The  improvement  in  the  gun  consists  of  a  nickel 
steel  barrel  capable  of  withstanding  pressures  gen- 
•  crated  by  smokeless  powder,  and  preventmg  it  from 
wearing  out  rapidly  when  copper-jacketed  bullets  are 
used  in  it.  The  twist  is  one  turn  in  sixteen  inches,  mak- 
ing it  suitable  for  black  powder  and  grooved  leaden  bul- 
lets, or  smokeless  powder  and  jacketed  bullets,  the 
standard  weight  of  bullet  in  either  case  being  165 
grains.  The  shell  instead  of  being  tapered  is  bottle- 
necked,  presenting  a  cylindrical  form  inside  for  the 
perfect   fitting   of   the   bullet. 

The  black  powder  load  for  this  rifle  is  the  same  as 
for  the  old  .32-40,  giving  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,385 
f.  s,  and  a  fairly  good  killing  range  of  250  yards  (or 
more  could  the  game  be  hit  with  any  certainty  with 
such  a  high  curve  bullet).  The  smokeless  cartridge 
gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2,000  f.  s.  and  its  killing 
power  is  twice  that  of  the  black  powder  cartridge, 
i.    e.,   in   all   cases   where   the   game   would   be   standing 


in  such  position  as  to  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  stop 
the  bullet,  such  as  shots  at  deer  from  the  front  or 
from  the  rear.  In  broadside  shots  the  black  and  the 
smokeless  cartridges  would  be  nearly  on  an  equality, 
the  smokeless  still  holding  the  advantage  of  greater 
effect  because  of  the  greater  shock  always  accom- 
panying high  velocity,  and  greater  accuracy  at  un- 
known distances  resulting  from  the  much  flatter 
trajectory. 

The  black  powder  cartridge  for  this  weapon  is  use- 
ful for  target  practice,  being  cheaply  produced  and 
resulting  in  less  wear  in  the  gun.  Supposing  the  rifle 
to  weigh  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  then  when  firing 
the  smokeless  cartridge  the  velocity  of  recoil  would 
be,  theoretically,  7  f.  s.,  and  energy  of  recoil  5.7  foot 
pounds. 

To  stop  the  recoil  in  a  space  of  one  and  a  half 
inches  would  require  a  shoulder  pressure  of  forty- 
six  pounds.  Those  hunters  of  large  game  who  se- 
riously object  to  heavy  recoil  would  do  well  to  inves- 
tigate the  qualities  of  this  rifle,  as  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  recoil  it  is  powerful  enough  to  kill  deer, 
caribou,  elk,  moose  and  bear  at  all  ordinary  hunting 
ranges. 

The   .33    calibre   smokeless    rifle   handles   a    projectile 
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weighing  joo  grains,  giving  it  a  velocity  of  2,050  feet 
per  second,  producing  an  energy  of  1,868  foot  pounds, 
and  making  it  more  deadly  on  large  game  than  the 
.32  special,  especially  at  ranges  beyond  200  yards, 
the  extra  length  of  bullet  being  much  in  its  favor 
by  giving  it  the  power  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  This  quality  would  be  appreciated  wliere 
long  shots  have  to  be  made  occasionally,  as  in  ante- 
lope shooting  on   the   plains. 

A  rifle  of  this  calibre  weighing  seven  and  a  half 
pounds  would  have  a  theoretical  velocity  of  recoil  of 
8.7  f.  s.,  and  energy  of  recoil  of  8.8  foot  pounds. 
To  stop  the  gun  in  a  space  of  one  and  a  half  inches 
would  require  an  average  shoulder  pressure  of  seventy 
pounds. 

The  .35  calibre  smokeless  rifle,  as  now  made  by  the 
Winchester  Arms  Company,  handles  a  jacketed  bullet 
weighing  250  grains,  and  the  charge  of  smokeless 
powder  gives  it  a  velocity  of  2,150  feet  per  second. 
This  weapon  was,  until  quite  recently,  the  most  power- 
ful made  in  this  country.  The  large  diameter  and  high 
velocity  are  mostly  accountable  for  the  large  amount 
of  work  which  this  bullet  will  do.  The  bullet  is  also 
a  long  one,  giving  it  power  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  air  and  making  it  very  deadly  at  distances 
far  beyond  the  ranges  at  which  game  is  generally 
killed.  The  heavy  bullet  is  an  advantage  in  enhancing 
the  penetrative  power  in  the  case  of  large,  dangerous 
and  thick-skinned  game  at  short  range.  The  energy 
of  this  bullet  is  2,580  foot  pounds,  indicating  that  it 
would  penetrate  seven  feet  four  inches  into  a  material 
that  would  offer  an  average  resistance  of  350  pounds. 
If  the  rifle  weighs  eight  and  a  half  pounds  the 
velocity  of  recoil  will  be  9.9  f.  s. .  and  energy  thir- 
teen foot  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  will  require  a  push  of  104  pounds  to  stop  the  recoil 
of  the  gun  in  a  space  of  one  and  a  half  inches. 

Some  men  would  object  to  such  a  heavy  recoil  on 
account  of  the  discomfort  and  possible  injury  resulting 
from  it.  There  is  also,  generally,  a  loss  of  accuracy 
in  off-hand  shooting  when  the  recoil  of  the  piece  is 
very  severe.  This  loss  of  accuracy  results  from  sev- 
eral causes,  such  as  "  flinching,"  "  bracing  up,"  and 
the  "  spring,"  "  jump,"  and  "  flip  "  of  the  weapon. 
This  latter  class  of  errors,  pertaining  to  the  gun,  are 
minimized  by  making  the  weapon  thick  and  strong 
at  the  grip,  and  fastening  the  wooden  stock  very 
rigidly  to  the  metallic  breech  piece.  These  thick 
heavy  grips,  used  by  the  majority  of  American  rifle 
manufacturers,  give  the  weapons  a  rather  clumsy  ap- 
pearance when  compared  with  some  of  the  high- 
grade  double  rifles  made  abroad;  but  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  the  greater  rigidity  and  accuracy  resulting 
from  the  American  plan  more  than  offsets  the  lack 
of  beauty  and  graceful  outline.  One  of  the  best 
fastenings  consists  of  a  long  bolt  traversing  the  entire 
length  of  the  butt-stock,  its  large  slotted  head  being 
concealed  under  the  butt-plate  and  the  forward  end 
being  screwed  into  the  breech  frame,  ny  the  appli- 
cation of  a  large  screw  driver  the  two  parts  can  be 
forced  together  more  tightly  than  can  be  attained  by 
any  other  system  of  construction  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  The  long  bolt  system  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  sportsman,  as  he  can  remove  the 
stock  at  any  time  and  put  it  back  in  the  best  possible 
shape,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  ■  the  wood, 
whether  very  dry  or  swelled  with  moisture,  and  this 
without  tlie  employment  of  any  tool  excepting  a 
screw  driver. 

.Mthough  the  .35  calibre  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  desirable  calibres,  it  has  been  aim  1st  wliolly 
ignored  by  gun  makers,  with  one  notable  exception. 
The  Massachusetts  .\rms  Tompany  of  C'hicopc  l'"alls, 
Mass.,  manufactured  a  .35  calibre  rifle  during  tlie 
entire  term  of  their  corporate  existence,  probably 
thirty  years.  The  Maynard  rifle,  fabricated  by  this 
firm,  was  a  light,  compact  weapon  and  always  pipular 
with  those  himtcrs  who  were  satisfied  with  a 
single  loader.  The  .35  calibre  was  made  with 
twenty-inch    barrel    for    hunting,    and    twenty-six-inch 


for  target  shooting.  The  shell  was  charged  with 
thirty  grains  of  black  powder  and  the  semi-cylindrical  . 
bullet  was  much  heavier  than  those  generally  used  in 
the  cap-lock  rifles  so  much  in  vogue  thirty  years  ago. 
As  a  result  of  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the 
projectiles  of  the  two  classes  of  arms  at  that  date,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  little  six-pound  May- 
nards  beat  the  ponderous  muzzle-loaders  at  a  range 
of   forty   rods   or   even   less. 

In  more  recent  years  a  few  fine  target  rifles  were 
made  in  .35  calibre,  by  Horace  Warner  and  others 
who  were  engaged  in   that  class  of  work. 

Since  the  general  adaptation  of  smokeless  powder 
to  sporting  weapons,  the  .35  calibre  comes  prominently 
to  the  front,  as  it  is  probably  the  most  suitable  size 
for  long  range  shooting,  especially  target  shooting 
under  the  new  rapid-fire  system  which  practically  bars 
black  powder  and  large  calibres.  The  recoil  of  the 
hunting  rifle  of  this  calibre,  as  now  made  by  the 
Winchester  Company,  could  be  very  materially  re- 
duced by  reducing  the  weiglit  of  the  bullet;  and  this 
change  would  also  improve  the  velocity  and  lower  the 
trajectory  at  short  range;  the  general  result  being 
increased  killing  power  on  deer  and  smaller  game, 
and  increased  accuracy  at  ranges  within  200  yards. 
The  bullet  I  have  in  mind  would  be  a  partly  jacketed 
missile  with  soft  point  and  weighing  about  200  grains. 
The  regular  Winchester  shell,  which  is  2  13-32  inches 
in  length,  could  be  retained,  and  this  with  its  standard 
charge  of  smokeless  powder  would  produce  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  approximately  2,400  foot  seconds,  which 
IS  greater  than  that  of  any  other  strictly  hunting 
rifle  made  in  this  country,  or  probably,  in  any  coun- 
try. The  increased  velocity  would  increase  the  mush- 
rooming qualities  of  the  bullet,  thereby  making  it  a 
quicker  killer  on  ordinary  game  at  short  range,  be- 
sides reducing  the  amount  necessary  to  hold  ahead 
on  running  game,  and  flatten  the  trajectory  at  ordinary 
game  shooting  ranges.  What  I  have  said  in  favor  of 
a  2oo-grain  bullet  should  not  be  construed  as  unfavor- 
able to,  or  a  criticism  of,  the  standard  250-grain  bullet 
which  would  show  superiority  at  500  to  600  yards 
range,  also  at  short  range  in  the  case  of  thick-skinned 
animals  requiring  the  employment  of  a  missile  having 
great  penetrative  qualities.  If  it  be  a  fact,  as  here- 
tofore intimated,  that  the  .35  calibre  cartridge  pos- 
sesses special  advantages,  both  for  hunting  purposes 
and  for  target  shooting  at  various  ranges,  then  it 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  provide  several  different 
lengths  of  projectiles  suitable  to  fill  these  various  re- 
quirments.  The  250-grain  bullet  is  3.22  calibres  in 
length.  A  jacketed  bullet  for  long  range  shooting 
should  approximate  4  calibres  in  length.  This  long 
bullet  would  require  a  moderately  short  twist  of 
rifling  to  keep  it  point  on  at  ranges  of  1,000  to  1,500 
yards — say  one  turn  in  fifteen  inches  would  be  ap- 
proximate, but  the  exact  pitch  to  give  best  results 
could  only  be  determined  through  experiment.  Math- 
ematicians who  are  experts  in  gunnery  have  formu- 
lated tables  showing  tlic  proper  twists  for  the  various 
lengths  of  projectiles  of  different  calibres,  hut  these 
tables  were  adapted  to  black  powder  conditions,  i.  e. . 
to  moderate  velocities,  and  they  require  modification 
lo  meet  tlie  new  conditions  inaugurated  by  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  j.ieketed  bullets  and  smokeless 
powders. 

A  .35  calibre  rifle,  using  smokeless  powder,  and  a 
jacketed  bullet  4  calibres  in  lengtli,  with  hollow  lead 
point,  would  be  an  excellent  weapon  for  seal  shooting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  long  shots  are  the  rule, 
and  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  shots  at  dis- 
tances of  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  .Such 
rifles  should  be  provided  with  a  telescopic  siglit  of 
low  power  having  a  large  field  (say  a  magnifying 
power  of  eight  diameters,  with  a  tube  one  inch  in 
diameter  or  seven  diameters  with  a  seven-eighthinch 
tube)  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  illumination.  In  case 
the  seal  slujotcr  should  desire  a  glass  of  higher  power 
he  sluuild  have  it  maiie  up  in  a  larger  tube  so  as  to 
preserve    the    illumination,    which    is    a    most    excellent 
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quality  in  a  hunting  glass  as  it  assists,  in  a  measure, 
in  making  shots  when  the  light  is  poor.  The  telescope 
should  be  so  mounted  on  the  rifle  that  it  could  slide 
back  and  forth  in  the  mountings,  in  this  way  doing 
away  with  the  danger  of  being  struck  in  the  face 
by  the  rear  end  of  the  instrument  through  the  recoil 
of  the  piece  when  fired.  The  sliding  mechanism  also 
relieves  the  mountings  of  severe  strain,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  make,  and  hold,  very  fine  adjustments. 
Another  advantage,  in  many  cases,  is  that  the  telescope 
can  be  pushed  forward  away  from  the  breach  to  facil- 
itate cleaning,  loading,  etc.  The  telescope  here  de- 
scribed is  not  a  very  low  power,  but  is  called  "  low 
power  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind  that  are  gen- 
erally used  for  target  shooting,  at  rest;  the  powers 
of  which  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  diameters, 
and  which  are  not  suitable  for  game  shooting,  al- 
though  they  are  sometimes   used   for   that   purpose. 

The  main  reason  that  the  higli-power  telescope  is 
unsuitable  for  hunting  purposes  is  because  its  field  is 
necessarily  small,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  align 
it  quickly  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  include  the  image 
of  the  game  within  its  field.  A  chance  to  fire  a  shot 
at  game  is  often  lost  by  consuming  too  much  time  in 
preparation. 

If  the  .35  calibre  300-grain  bullet  were  given  an 
ihitial  velocity  of  1,900  f.  s.  its  energy  at  500  yards 
would  be  1,063  foot  pounds,  and  at  1,000  yards  415 
foot  pounds.  The  .35  calibre  250-grain  bullet,  which 
has    an    initial    velocity   of   2,150    f.    s.,    has    an    energy 


of  1,064  foot  pounds  at  500  yards,  and  314  foot 
pounds  at  1,000  yards.  While  tlie  energies  of  the 
two  bullets  are  practically  equal  at  mid-range,  the 
300-grain  bullet  has  one-third  more  energy  and  kill- 
ing power  than  the  250-grain  bullet  at  1,000  yards. 
The  200-grain  bullet,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  2,400 
f.  s.,  would  have  an  energy  of  461  foot  pounds  at 
500  yards  range;  sufficient  to  kill  game  not  larger  than 
tlie  common  deer.  An  eight  and  a  half-pound  rifle 
for  this  cartridge  would  have  a  recoil  of  10^7  foot 
pounds,  requiring  a  shoulder  pressure  of  sixty-five 
pounds  to  stop  it  in  a  space  of  two  inches.  The  250- 
grain  bullet  in  a  weapon  of  equal  weight,  producing 
the  ballistic  effects  above  noted,  would  produce  a 
recoil  of  thirteen  foot  pounds,  or  seventy-eight  pounds 
pressure  over  a  space  of  two  inches;  while  the  300- 
grain  bullet  with  the  velocity  above  suggested,  in  a 
gun  of  equal  weight,  would  produce  a  recoil  of  14.1 
foot  pounds,  which  could  be  stopped  in  a  space  of 
two  inches  by  applying  a  force  of  eighty-eight  pounds. 

This  latter  weapon  is  only  intended  for  shooting 
game  at  long  range  and  would  be  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  .35  calibre  rifle  with  200  or  250-grain  bullet 
would  be  a  suitable  weapon  for  killing  the  largest 
game  in  America  for  those  who  would  not  object  to 
the  recoil.  The  figures  given  above  for  recoil  are 
obtained  by  the  usual  method  of  computation,  and  are 
probably  less  in  every  case  than  the  actual  results 
obtainable  by  careful  experiment.  Some  actual  measure- 
ments have  been  made  and  will  be  discussed  later  on. 
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HINTS    TO    AMATEURS. 

-PART   II. 
By    Arthur    Inkersley. 


N  DRIVING  the  head  of  the  player  must  be  kept 
absolutely  steady.  All  through  the  upward  swing 
of  the  club  the  eyes  must  never  for  an  instant  be 
tempted  to  look  where  the  ball  is  going.  Though 
*•  the  swing  is  more  or  less  mechanical,  it  is  not 
wholly  so.  Without  a  keen  and  attentive  eye  the  golfer 
can  not  expect  to  bring  the  club  down  in  a  perfect 
swing,  so  as  to  sweep  the  ball  away.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  upward  swing  the  eye  must  be  kept  riveted 
on  the  ball,  until  at  the  top  of  the  swing  it  will  be 
looking  down  over  the  left  shoulder;  as  the  club 
swings  down,  the  eye  should  be  fixed  more  firmly 
still  upon  the  ball.  Begin  by  looking  at  the  ball  as 
hard  as  you  can,  and  keep  looking  at  it  harder  and 
harder,  until  it  has  been  struck  away:  even  go  on 
looking  at  the  place  where  it  was  after  it  has  gone. 
"  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  "  is  a  maxim  tauglit  in- 
sistently by  all  professional  coaches  and  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Moreover,  as  the  object  is  to 
hit  the  ball  on  the  side,  not  on  the  top,  the  eye  must 
be  fixed  on  the  particular  part  of  the  ball  that  it  is 
desired   to  strike. 

Success  in  golf,  as  in  all  ball  games,  depends  upon 
the  trained  harmony  of  eye  and  hand.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  help  the  natural  correspondence  between  the 
two  by  mechanical  means.  Hence  the  golfer's  pre- 
hminary  "  waggle,"  a  movement  of  the  club  over 
the  ball  to  make  sure  that  the  body  is  at  the  right 
angle  to  bring  the  hands  at  the  proper  distance  (with 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  club)  from  the  ball.  The 
'■  waggle  "  also  enables  the  player  to  see  that  all  the 
machinery  is  in  working  order;  that  the  muscles  are 
flexible:  that  the  player  is  standing  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  ball  and  that  the  left  hand  has  a 
tight  grip  of  the  club  shaft,  while  tlie  right  hand 
grasps  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  for  some  play 
of  the  club.  The  "  waggle "  seems  to  the  unskilled 
observer  to  be  a  mere  piece  of  unnecessarj'  flourish- 
ing, but  it  is  really  valuable  and  no  one  can  dis- 
pense with  it.  (lolfcrs  adopt  many  strange  attitudes, 
but  none  do  without  the  "  waggle "  altogether.  Ho 
not.  however,  "waggle"  too  much:  this  is  not  only 
awkward  in  appearance  but  hurts  the  accuracy  of  the 
stroke. 

The  ideal  "  waggle "  consists  of  a  gentle  swaying 
to  and  fro,  once  or  twice,  of  the  club  over  the  ball, 
and  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  arc  which  the 
head  of  the  club  shrntld  describe  in  the  actual  strike. 
The  "  waggle  "  should  be  made  with  the  wrists  alone, 
and  the  upper  arm  should  take  no  part  in  it.  Yet  in 
a  properly  limber  body  every  joint  from  the  knees 
up  will  lu-  affected  by  the  "  waggle."  The  club  head 
should  swing  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  front  of 
the  ball  and  about  three' feet  from  it  behind.  The 
length  (if  tlic  swing  in  the  "  waggle,"  however,  de- 
pends  considerably   on   the   individual. 

Though      many      brilliant      and      strenuous     golfers 


"  waggle "  their  drivers  with  a  good  deal  of  force, 
the  ideal  "  waggle  "  is  a  smooth  and  quiet  affair  and 
by  no  means  an  athletic  feat.  All  the  joints,  except 
the  grip  of  the  left  hand,  should  be  loose,  the  wrists 
alone   taking   an    active    part   in    it. 

After  the  "  waggle,"  the  club-head  should  rest  for 
an  instant  on  the  ground  behind  the  ball,  before  being 
swept  away  smoothly  from  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
upward  swing.  As  the  hands  place  the  club  to  ad- 
dress the  ball,  they  should  be  brought  low  down. 
Though  the  shoulders  should  work  freely,  the  back- 
bone must  be  firm.  The  player  must  not  let  himself 
bend  up  from  the  small  of  the  back  as  the  club 
comes  away  from  the  ball.  Throughout  the  swing  the 
back  must  remain  at  the  same  inclination  as  when 
addressing  the  ball  for  the  "  waggle."  It  must  not 
be  permitted  to  unhinge  itself  at  the  small  of  the  back 
or  to  rise  up  from  the  hips,  for  this  throws  all  the 
measurements  out  of  order,  and  will  almost  certainly 
produce  a  "  topped  "  or  "  sclaffed  "  ball.  The  muscles 
must  be  flexible  but  under  control.  If  imperfect  con- 
trol is  exercised  over  the  muscles,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  "  fall  over  "  the  ball  as  the  club  comes  down  to  it. 

The  question  of  the  right  degree  of  suppleness  in 
the  shaft  of  the  club  is  of  importance  in  this  con- 
nection; for,  if  a  quick  swinger  uses  a  very  supple 
club,  his  hands  and  body  will  have  returned  to  the 
position  in  which  they  should  be  at  the  instant  when 
the  club  meets  the  ball,  while  the  club,  from  the 
extremely  supple  nature  of  its  shaft,  will  be  so  bent 
that  its  head  is  still  several  inches  away  from  the 
ball.  When  the  club-head  does  meet  the  ball,  the 
hands  will  be  in  front  of  tlie  ball.  The  same  club 
in  the  hands  of  a  slower  swinger  would  not  have 
been  so  bent  or  would  have  become  straight  again 
before  the  head  met  the  ball.  The  player,  therefore, 
should  choose  his  clubs  with  reference  to  what  is  his 
most  natural  and  easy  swing. 

As  a  good  golfer  drives,  he  allows  his  body  to  turn 
from  the  knees.  As  the  club  goes  up,  the  left  knee  is 
bent  inward  and  d  nvnward  (as  the  left  shoulder  comes 
down),  and  the  right  knee  is  bent,  rather  less  than 
the  left,  and  outward.  The  upward  swing  should  be 
slow  and  even  and  the  downward  swing  even  and 
swift.  The  upward  swing  must,  however,  be  a  swing 
and  not  a  lift.  In  a  swing  the  player  is  nil  the  time 
conscious  of  the  weight  of  the  head  of  the  club 
swinging  up  or  down  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The 
natural  movement  of  the  club  imist  not  be  interfered 
with  by  tightening  the  muscles:  for  this  produces 
jerkincss.  The  speed  of  the  swinging  head  of  the 
club  may  be  encouraged  and  (|uickencd  but  not  over- 
i|iiickcnc<l.  If  the  pace  is  accelerated  too  much,  the 
true  swing  is  1  ist  and  we  get  a  hit  or  jerk.  There 
must  be  no  pressing.  The  club  must  be  allowed  to 
swing  itself  tlirotiKli  .iiul  must  not  be  used  to  hit 
with. 
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In  order  to  become  as  good  a  golfer  as  a  man's 
natural  aptitudes  allow,  he  must  go  through  a  care- 
ful training;  but  in  playing  a  matcli,  he  should  let 
his  style  look  after  itself,  concentrating  his  mind 
upon  striking  the  ball,  without  thinking  how  he  is 
going  to  do  it.  The  adjustments  that  he  has  acquired 
with  so  much  labor  and  painstaking  perseverance  will 
then  reproduce  themselves  spontaneously. 

As  the  club  comes  to  a  horizontal  position  behind 
the  player's  head  at  the  top  of  the  swing,  it  should 
be  high  above  and  far  from  striking  or  resting  on 
the  right  shoulder,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of 
young  golfers.  The  arms  should  be  kept  well  away 
from  the  ball  in  the  upward  and  downward  swings 
and  well  away  from  the  body  after  the  ball  is  struck, 
so  as  to  fetch  the  club  round  at  the  greatest  distance 
possible    from    the    left    shoulder. 

The  swing  should  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out;  it 
should  be  free  but  not  hurried.  Accuracy  should 
not  be  striven  after  so  painfully  that  all  spontaneous- 
ness  and  life  are  lost.  The  player  must  be  looking 
at  the  ball  at  the  instant  that  the  head  of  the  club 
meets  it.  The  eye  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander 
from   the  ball   during   any   part   of  the   swing. 

The  above  instructions  are  intended  only  to  be 
carried  out  fully  by  men  who  have  not  wholly  lost 
the  suppleness  of  youth.  They  are  not  practicable 
in  their  fullness  by  men  who  take  up  golf  rather  late 
in  life,  when  their  figures  have  lost  their  youthful 
lissomeness  and  slimness.  The  jolly  old  boy  who 
begins  his  acquaintance  with  golf  at  an  age  when 
good  dinners  have  enlarged  and  rounded  his  form 
must  not  hope  to  raise  the  club  to  the  horizontal  be- 
hind his  head.  It  can  not  be  done  by  any  easy  or 
natural  means:  even  if  he  does  succeed  in  doing  it, 
it  is  by  falsely  encouraging  the  swing.  The  swing 
acquired  in  this  way  will  not  be  a  genuinely  long 
one.  The  swing  must  be  allowed  to  develop  itself 
as  far  as  it  will  naturally  and  freely,  but  it  will  fall 
greatly  short  of  being  the  grand  curve  described  by 
the  head  of  the  club  in  the  hands  of  a  vigorous  young 
golfer.  The  swing,  however,  of  the  old  golfer  must 
be  on  the  same  principles  and  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  the  young  player. 

The  errors  in  driving  the  ball  are  slicing,  pulling, 
hooking  or  drawing,  topping  and  sclaffing.  Slicing  is 
bringing  the  club-head  across  the  line  of  flight  so 
that  a  left  to  right  spin  is  given  to  the  ball.  A  ball 
is  also  said  to  be  sliced  when  it  is  driven  to  the  right 
of  the  intended  line  of  flight,  though  no  curve  has 
been  communicated  to  it.  Slicing  is  produced  either 
by  standing  so  far  to  the  left  of  the  ball  that  it  is 
hit  to  the  left  of  the  center;  or  by  letting  the  wrists 
work  so  freely  that  the  arms  and  hands  come  round 
in  advance  of  the  club-head,  so  that,  when  the  ball 
is  hit,  the  face  of  the  club  is  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
line  of  intended  flight.  As  a  sliced  ball  starts  ofif 
high,  a  player  sometimes  wants  to  slice  a  ball  so  as 
to  get  it  over  an  obstacle  in  the  line  of  flight.  This  is 
done  by  standing  with  the  right  foot  nearer  the  ball 
than    for    a   straight    drive. 

Pulling  is  hitting  the  ball  to  the  right  of  Its  center, 
so  that  it  files  to  the  left.  This  is  produced  by  stand- 
ing too  near  the  intended  line  of  flight  and  swinging 
the  arms  too  far  out,  or  by  leaning  too  far  forward, 
or  by  hooking  the  face  of  the  club  in  the  swing  for- 
ward. A  ball  may  also  be  pulled  if  the  club  is  pushed 
from  the  body  at  the  moment  of  concussion,  so  that  a 
right  to  left  spin  is  communicated  to  it.  To  correct 
a  tendency  to  pull  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  point  of 
impact  on  a  line  with  the  hole;  to  carry  the  club- 
head  forward  on  the  line  of  flight  and  not  let  the 
club  swing  round  the  body:  and  to  keep  from  pressing. 

To  top  a  ball  is  to  hit  it  above  the  center:  the  higher 
it  is  hit,  the  more  it  is  driven  into  the  ground  with 
a  loss  of  momentum.  A  topped  ball  has  forward  spin 
in  it  but  on  touching  the  ground  it  bounds  with  re- 
versed, or  backward  spin:  on  touching  the  ground  a 
second  time  it  falls  dead.  A  ball  may  sometimes  be 
topped  intentionally   when    it   is  on   a   downward   slope. 


lo  av.iid  topping  the  player  must  keep  his  eye  not 
only  on  the  back  of  the  ball  but  on  the  ground  behind 
the  ball;  must  avoid  standing  with  the  ball  so  far 
to  the  right  of  the  body  that  the  club  will  be  descend- 
mg  when  it  sttikes  the  ball;  should  not  swing  the 
club-head  in  a  circle  but  in  an  ellipse;  should  not  rise 
on  the  toes  with  the  forward  swing;  should  bring 
the  club-head  close  to  the  grpund  some  distance  behind 
the   ball. 

SclaflSng  or  baflSng  is  hitting  the  ground  behind  the 
ball  and  so  spoiling  the  stroke  altogether. 


THE    SEASON     IN      SOUTHERN     CALIFORNIA. 
By    R.    H.    Hay    Ch.^pman. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  review  of  the 
spring  season  m  Southern  California  without  voicing 
tlie  note  of  disappointment  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
championship  meetings.  The  three  most  important 
events  in  the  California  golfer's  year  were  scheduled 
for  Los  Angeles  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  as  follows: 

The  Southern  California  Golf  Association's  ama- 
teur  championship,    February    17-20. 

The  S.  C.  G.  A.  open  tournament,  seventy-two 
holes,   medal   play,   March  4-5. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Association's  amateur  cham- 
pionship,   March    9-12. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  an  almost  unprece- 
dentedly  dry  year,  no  rain  falling  between  September 
until  the  second  week  of  February.  Such  a  condi- 
tion was  about  to  spoil  the  usual  spring  enthusiasm, 
and  the  majority  of  golfers  were  not  attracted  to 
the  links  as  long  as  they  remained  as  dry  as  a  board 
and  as  hard  as  a  rock.  The  links  were  as  bare  as 
the  desert  and  a  half-topped  ball  would  travel  as 
far  as  a  clean  shot,  with  little  resistance  from  brink- 
ers.  The  universal  use  of  the  modern  lively  ball 
increased  if  anything  the  premium  on  bad  shots. 

Happily,  however,  rain  came  just  in  time  to  put 
the  links  in  shape  for  the  first  big  event  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Country  Club's  course  was  never  in 
better  shape  than  at  the  time  of  the  two  other  cham- 
pionships. 

The  greatest  disappointment  of  the  season  lay  in 
the  fact  that  only  a  single  lone  golfer  traveled  from 
the  north  to  take  part  in  the  Pacific  Coast  meeting. 
This  rendered  the  annual  team  match  which  is  always 
the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  these  meetings,  between 
Xorth  and  South  impossible.  All  honor  to  J.  VV. 
liyrne  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club,  who  forsook 
the  cavalry  devastations  of  the  Presidio  links  for  two 
days'  golfing  in  the  south.  By  the  way,  what  kind 
of  general  have  you  got  in  command  at  San  F'ran- 
cisco  now  that  he  takes  delight  in  rutnlessly  spoiling 
sport  and  destroying  the  fine  turf  at  the  Presidio. 
Surely  there  are  other  plains  for  cavalry  gallops 
besides  the  fair  greens  of  the  S.   F.  G.   C. 

And  in  all  there  were  only  eighteen  entries  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  event,  two  of  whom  retired  before  the 
qualifying  round  was  finished,  rendering  that  pre- 
liminary ceremony  a  useless  and  uninteresting  farce. 
In  the  semi-finals  there  was  not  a  single  genuine  coast 
player  left,  for  of  the  four  men  remammg  in  the 
contest  three  hailed  from  Chicago  and  one  from 
Denver.  C.  E.  Maud,  last  year's  champion,  was  at 
the  last  moment  unable  to  play;  C.  E.  Orr  has  gone 
to  Cuba;  William  Frederickson,  at  present  the  top- 
notch  performer  in  the  L.  A.  G.  C,  could  not  spare 
the  time  owing  to  professional  business,  and  neither 
Golcher,  the  Folgers,  John  Lawson  or  Harvey  were 
heard  from.  If  such  a  state  of  things  continues  these 
tournaments  are  bound  to  die  of  inanition  and  I 
cordially   second    the   suggestion   that    in    future   all    P. 
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C.  G.  A.  events  be  played  at  a  half-way  point,  which 
offers  itself  in  the  vastly  improved  links  at  Del 
Monte.  It  is  true  that  Del  Monte  is  by  several  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  San  Francisco  than  it  is  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  1  am  confident,  if  th«  dates  are  ju- 
diciously fixed,  Southern  California  golfers  will  be 
well    represented. 

But  to  return  to  the  play.  Two  youngsters  from 
Chicago  who  have  been  wintering  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Alden  B.  Swift  and  W.  F.  Moore,  mauc  the  best 
showing  in  the  tournament.  Moore  won  the  medal 
for  the  qualifying  round  with  an  excellent  score  of 
159  and  also  took  a  semi-finalist  medal.  Alden  1!. 
Swift,  who  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  captured 
the  championship  aft^r  a  long  stern  chase  of  six 
hours,  beating  Walter  Fairbanks,  the  Denver  veteran, 
at  the  thirty-sixth  hole.  Charles  L.  Hunter  of  the. 
Midlothean  Club,  Chicago,  shared  third  honors  with 
Moore. 

Young  Swift's  tactics  in  the  final  match  called 
forth  a  good  deal  of  deserved  criticism.  He  em- 
ployed the  local  club's  professional  to  caddie  for  him, 
which  is  well  within  the  letter  of  the  law  but,  I  main- 
tain, against  the  true  spirit  of  the  gam?.  Swift  also 
indulged  in  such  extraordinary  deliberate  and  slow 
play  as  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  spectators  and  to 
effect  even  the  cast-iron  nerves  of  "  Forty-Hole," 
"  Foxy  Grandpa  "  Fairbanks.  The  best  traditions  of 
sport  are  violated  whenever  one  man  takes  undue 
advantage  of  another,  and  to  my  mind  the  employ- 
ment of  the  greenkeeper  as  caddie  and  such  deliberate 
delays  as  characterized  Swift's  play  constitute  unfair 
advantage. 

Nevertheless  the  Chicago  youngster  played  a  strong, 
if  by  no  means  brilliant  or  attractive  game,  and  if 
he  will  abandon  such  strategies  as  marred  this  par- 
ticular performance,  he  will  undoubtedly  develop 
into   a   great   golfer. 

The  open  competition  also  had  eighteen  entries, 
nine  amateurs  and  nine  professionals.  Ale.^c  Smith, 
who  this  w-inter  has  been  in  retreat  at  Ensenada  but 
will    probably    return     to    Coron.id  1    next    season,     for 


the  second  time  captured  first  money,  and  except  in 
his  last  round,  played  fine  golf.  His  score  for  the 
seventy-two  holes  was  315  or  one  stroke  better  than 
Bogey.  Six  strokes  divided  Alec  from  his  younger 
brotlier,  George  Smith  of  Oakland,  who  has  im- 
proved very  much  since  last  year  and  promises  to 
play  as  strong  a  game  as  either  of  his  more  famous 
brothers.  Alec  and  Will.  Arthur  Rigby,  the  Los 
Angeles  C.  C.'s  professional,  was  third  with  323. 
Robert  E.  Hunter,  the  young  Midlothian  amateur,  who 
entered  from  the  Pasadena  County  Club,  took  fourth 
honors  with  324  and  another  amateur,  T.  C.  VVater- 
ous,  late  of  San  Diego  and  now  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  fifth  with  325.  George  O'Neil.  the  Pasadena  pro- 
fessional, was  sixth,  and  as  M.  Hunte-  waived  his 
prize,   came   in    for   fourth   money. 

The  Southern  California  amateur  championship  fell 
into  new  hands.  W.  K.  Jewett  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  the  Pasadena'  County  Club,  who  in  previous 
years  has  never  quite  reached  the  top  flight,  won 
after  a  fine  match  with  William  Frederickson,  beat- 
ing the  Los  Angeles  man  three  up  and  two  to  play 
in  thirty-six  holes.  The  semi-finalists  were  T.  C. 
Waterous  and  Walter  Fairbanks.  There  were  some 
mteresting  matches  during  the  tournament  but  no 
phenomenal  gilf,  and  on  the  whole,  the  standard  of 
jilay  was  not  eqtial   to  that  of  last   year. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  season  has  been  disap- 
pointing. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  these 
tournaments  are  to  command  sufficient  interest  to  be 
perpetuated,  there  must  be  more  entries.  Golfers 
should  not  refrain  from  entering  such  contests  merely 
because  they  do  not  think  they  have  a  "  show  to 
win."  When  tournaments  decline  to  the  level  of  pot- 
hunting  expeditions  their  days  are  numbered.  Again, 
as  I  have  said,  if  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  is  to 
live,  it  will  be  advisable  to  select  a  central  links  for 
the  championships.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
every  lover  of  the  game  must  guard  jealously  against 
any  infringement  of  the  SDirit  of  sport  and  the  ocst 
traditions   of   golf. 


.Sfvcni<'Ti.  Plioto, 
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By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


N  I-1.\C;LIS11  writer  nn  yachting  says  that 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  dis- 
appointment in  the  speed  of  a  yacht  is 
the  misplacement  of  her  mast  or  masts. 
A  well-built  and  good-looking  craft  may 
fail  to  show  speed  because  of  the  lack  of  due  atten- 
tion to  the  length  and  position  of  her  spars  and  the 
resulting  spread  of  her  canvas.  A  yacht  may  be  so 
overwhelmed  by  spars,  canvas  and  ballast  that  the 
wonder  is  that  she  can  stagger  along  at  all.  Some 
yachts  have  been  greatly  improved  by  reducing  the 
length  of  the  masts,  while  others  do  better  by  the 
addition  of  more  canvas.  To  make  them  capable  of 
their  best  one  vessel  must  have  her  spars  cut  down, 
while  another  must  have  them  lengthened.  A  balance 
between  the  carrying  and  the  driving  power  is  what 
is  really  necessary. 

In  order  to  get  a  craft  properly  masted  a  correct 
sail  draft  is  highly  important.  The  proper  dimen- 
sions and  right  positions  of  a  yacht's  spars  are  de- 
termined by  the  center  of  effort  of  the  sails  and  its 
relation  to  the  center  of  displacement,  the  center  of 
gravity  and  the  center  of  the  longtitudinal  section. 
The  arrangement  of  the  mast  or  masts  of  a  vessel 
exercises  great  influence  on  her  speed  and  general 
behavior. 

Many  a  craft  steers  and  behaves  badly  because  of 
a  lack  of  harmony  between  her  lines  of  immersion  and 
emersion,  as  they  are  technically  termed.  If  the  lines 
of  the  quarter  above  water  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
lines  beneath,  when  the  vessel  heels  over  under  a 
strong  breeze  she  submerges  a  greatly  increased  water- 
line,  and  if  this  is  fuller  than  it  should  be  at  the 
quarters  of  the  vessel  a  great  wave  is  created.  This 
wave,  being  carried  along  with  the  vessel,  causes  a 
drag  upon  the  quarter  under  which  it  appears,  just  as 
if  a  rope  was  being  towed  overboard  from  it.  The 
drag  aft  makes  the  vessel  require  a  lee  helm.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  wind  relaxes  its  force,  so  that 
the  boat  stands  up,  the  favilty  water-line  is  lifted  up 
and  the  craft  again  obeys  her  helm  readily.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  the  bad  behavior  due  to  a  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  hull  is  very  likely  to  be  attributed 
to   her   spars. 

Nearly  every  builder  has  a  theory  of  his  own  with 
regard  to  the  placing  of  a  yacht's  spars,  his  theory 
being  partly  adopted  from  some  system  modified  to  fit 
his  own  ideas,  or  being  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  systems.  A  system  of  sparring  that  was  suitable 
for  the  old  style  of  hull,  the  bow  of  which  was  like 
a  cod's  head  and  the  stern  like  a  mackerel's  tail,  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  greatly  changed  hull  of  modern 
days.  Yet  builders  kept  on  stepping  the  masts  in  the 
old  positions,  without  regard  to  the  entirely  different 
manner  in  which  the  hull  met  the  water.  Many  good, 
wholesome  craft  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  wet 
and  dangerous,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  properly  sparred.  A  vessel  must  be  enabled  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  water,  with- 
out being  dragged  in  one  direction  by  her  canvas  and 
in  another  by  her  rudder,  if  she  is  to  make  any  speed. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  most  effective  system  of 
placing   a    vessel's    mast   or    masts,    so   that    the   canvas 


may  propel  her  at  the  best  speed  and  tj  the  best 
advantage  under  varying  conditions  of  wind  and 
weather,  two  or  three  points  with  regard  to  the  canvas 
and  the  hull  must  be  kept  carefully  in  view.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  every  sail,  whatever  its  shape 
may  be,  has  a  center  of  effort,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "  a  center  of  propulsion."  No  matter  how  a 
sail  is  spread  to  the  wind,  it  has  its  center  of  pro- 
pulsion; and  all  the  sails  have  a  common  center,  which 
is  called  "  the  center  of  propulsion." 

As  regards  the  shape  of  the  hull,  every  vessel  in- 
tended for  high  speed  has  as  small  a  direct  and  as  large 
a  lateral  resistance  as  is  consistent  with  stability  and 
the  proper  draft  of  water  fore  and  aft.  When  the 
vessel  is  close-hauled  on  the  wind,  her  large  lateral 
resistance  prevents  her  from  drifting  in  the  direction 
toward  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  while  her  direct 
resistance  is  so  comparatively  small  that  she  glides 
ahead  at  an  acute  angel  with  the  wind.  This  consti- 
tutes her  power  of  sailing  near  to  the  wind,  a  quality 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a  vessel 
possesses. 

The  water  acts  as  a  wall  under  the  lee  of  the 
vessel  and  will  not  permit  the  passage  oi  so  large 
a  surface  in  that  direction.  The  vessel,  therefore,  is 
driven  in  the  direction  of  her  least  resistance,  viz., 
forward.  The  lateral  resistance  of  the  vessel  .nnd  the 
power  of  the  water  have  a  common  center,  which  is 
called  "  the  center  of  lateral  resistance."  On  this 
center  a  vessel  oscillates  laterally,  just  as  the  beam  of  a 
scale  oscillates  on  its  fulcrum.  When  she  is  close- 
hauled  and  the  sails  are  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  same  amoimt  of  their  effort  is  exercised  for- 
ward of  this  point  as  aft,  then  the  center  of  pro- 
pusion  of  the  canvas  coincides  with  the  center  of 
lateral  displacement  of  the  hull,  effecting  a  har- 
monious combination  and  directing  the  best  efforts 
of  both  to  a  common  object,  viz.,  sending  the  vessel 
ahead  as  fast  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  center  of 
propulsion  and  of  lateral  resistance  do  not  coincide, 
then  the  former  must  be  either  forward  or  aft  of 
the  latter.  If  it  is  forward,  the  head  of  the  vessel 
is  forced  to  leeward,  and  she  will  require  a  lee  helm 
to  make  her  go  in  the  right  direction.  Propelling 
power  will  be  lost;  her  speed  will  be  retarded  by  the 
rudder  and  she  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  drift  to 
leeward.  If  the  center  of  propulsion  is  aft  of  the 
center  of  lateral  resistance,  she  will  require  a  strong 
weather  helm  to  keep  her  on  her  course  and  prevent 
her  from  griping  or  eating  into  the  wind.  There  will 
be  a  contest  for  mastery  between  the  rudder  and  the 
canvas,  with  the  result  of  seriously  diminishing  her 
speed,  the  canvas  being  a  strain  and  the  rudder  a 
drag  upon    her. 

A  third  and  most  vital  quality  of  a  vessel  is  her 
stability.  This  is  the  height  of  the  center  of  pro- 
pulsion of  the  sails  above  the  load  water-line  of  the 
vessel.  Besides  finding  the  longitudinal  position  of 
the  center  of  propulsion  of  all  the  sails,  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  determine  the  height  of  that  point  above 
the  load  water  line. 

Not  only  does  a  vessel  oscillate  laterally  upon  her 
center     of     lateral     resistance    but     she    also    oscillates 
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longitudinally  upon  Iier  center  of  gravity  of  displace- 
ment— a  widely  different  thing  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  vessel.  The  center  of  gravity  of  a 
vessel  is  the  point  at  which  the  weight  ot  her  hull. 
spars,  rigging  and  sails  are  concentrated  and  may 
be  called  Oie  center  of  absolute  gravity;  but  the 
center  of  gravity  of  displacement  is  the  center  of 
that  body  of  water  which  is  displaced  by  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  from  the  load  water  line  downward.  The 
center  of  absolute  gravity  tends  to  push  a  vessel 
down  in  the  water,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  dis- 
placement to  push  her  up.  The  center  of  gravity 
of  displacement  acts  at  a  point  called  the  "  Meta 
Center,"  and.  as  every  vessel  displaces  her  own 
weight  of  water,  the  two  forces  hold  each  other  in 
equilibrium. 

The  absolute  center  of  gravity  of  a  vessel  can  be 
ascertained  only  approximately;  but  its  position  is 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  vessel 
floats  upright  and  at  rest,  it  is  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  her  displacement, 
or  the  center  of  buoyancy,  which  can  ne  aetcrmined 
accurately  by  mathematical  calculation.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  well-proportioned  vessels  it  is  at 
or  near  to  the  greatest  transverse  section  of  the 
vessel,  that  is,  the  midship  section,  or  a  little  for- 
ward of  it,  but,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  it  ought  to 
be  calculated. 

The  center  of  jiropulsion  of  the  sails  should  lie  as 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  center  of  buoyancy  as 
possible;  and  if  the  center  of  propulsion,  the  center 
of  buoyancy  and  a  center  of  lateral  displ.icement 
can  be  brought  nearly  to  coincide,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  other  necessary  conditons  being  present,  high 
speed,  easy  performance  and  stability  will  be  attained 
almost  in  perfection.  The  Meta  Center  inay  be  said 
to  be  the  point  at  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Inill  are 
united  to  keep  the  vessel  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
It  can  be  found  by  calculation,  but  only  approxi- 
mately. The  calculation,  therefore,  should  be  con- 
firmed by  experiment  and  by  comparison  with  vessels 
of  proved  good  qualities. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  center  of  propulsion 
should  be  placed  |)crpendicular  to  the  center  of  buoy- 
ancy. If  the  center  of  propulsion  is  placed  too  high, 
when  the  vessel  is  sailing  with  the  wind  free  or  dead 
after,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  being 
stronger  than  the  resistance  of  the  water  at  her  bows, 
her   nose   is   buried   and   her  stern    is   lifted   out   of   tlic 


water,  so  that  she  can  not  sail  on  her  proper  water 
lines;  her  speed  and  obedience  to  the  rudder  are 
injured  and  she  is  rendered  cranky  and  dangerous. 
If  the  center  of  propulsion  of  the  sails  is  placed  too 
low,  the  resistance  of  the  water  at  the  bows  over- 
powers the  force  of  the  wind,  and,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  being  at  right  angles  to  the  bow,  the  stern 
is  depressed  and  the  bow  is  raised  up.  The  craft 
"  squats  "  in  the  water  and  her  proper  sailing  lines 
are    deranged. 

The  points,  then,  to  be  determined  are  the  long- 
itudinal and  vertical  position  of  the  center  of  pro- 
pulsion of  the  sails,  the  center  of  lateral  resistance 
or  displacement  and  the  center  of  buoyancy.  A 
vessel's  performance  off  a  wind  helps  greatly  to  de- 
termine the  height  of  the  center  of  propulsion.  The 
area  of  sail  may  be  determined  largely  by  the  vessel's 
behavior  when  close-hauled  on  the  wind. 

Thus  the  sail  draft  determines  the  proper  position 
for  the  spars  of  a  vessel,  and  in  making  the  draft 
of  a  schooner,  it  is  best  to  confine  it  to  the  three 
lower  working  sails,  for  it  is  under  these  that  her 
qualities  will  be  tested  in  heavy  weather.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  position  of  a  mast  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  cabin, 
as  is  sometimes  done.  The  proper  disposition  of  the 
canvas  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it. 

Two  vessels  may  be  of  the  same  length,  beam  and 
draft  of  water  aft,  and  yet  be  entirely  dissimilar  in 
shape.  One  may  have  a  full  fore  body,  with  rounded 
bow  lines,  and  a  lean  after  body,  with  a  fine  or 
hollow  run,  and  draw  nearly  as  much  water  forward 
as  she  does  aft ;  while  the  other  may  have  a  fine  en- 
trance, with  hollowed  lines  and  a  full  after  body, 
and  may  draw  little  more  than  half  as  much  forward 
as  she  does  aft.  These  differences  of  form  affect 
the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  dis- 
placement and  the  center  of  lateral  resistance; 
and  have  an  important  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
center  of  propulsion  of  the  sails.  Rules  based  on 
the  length,  beam  and  draft  of  a  vessel  are  only  ap- 
proximate, and  merely  serve  as  a  guide  where  to 
place  the  mast  or  masts  on  a  sail  plant,  preparatory 
to  a  more  careful  calculation  of  the  position  of  the 
centers  of  hull  and  canvas.  A  full-bowed  vessel  re- 
(luires  her  foremast  placed  farther  forward  than  a 
sharp  craft.  The  form  of  the  vessel  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  designer  and  the  disposition  of  the 
masts  changed  to  suit  it. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


T  THE  Sportsmen's  Show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  much  space 
was  devoted  to  motor-boats,  of  which  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
gathered  together  in  this  country  before. 
In  the  center  of  the  amphitheater  a  lake  190  feet 
long  and  seventy  feet  wide  was  constructed,  round 
which  the  makers  of  marine  motors  and  motor-boats 
exhibited  their  productions.  The  boats  were  shown 
in    operation    on    the   lake. 

The  motor-boat  is  the  result  of  the  development  of 
the  four-cycle  gasoline  engine  used  in  automobiles 
and  its  application  to  a  water  craft.  The  light  and 
powerful  engine  suitable  for  the  self-propelled  car- 
riage is  well  adapted  for  use  on  the  water  in  cases 
where  speed  is  the  thing  chiefly  desired.  Auto-boats 
capable  of  high  speed  have  been  constructed  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany.  Hitherto  attention  has 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  motor- 
boats  of  great  power  for  racing,  but  in  time  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  will  be  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  pleasure  auto-boats  of  moderate  size  and 
power. 

It  is  considered  certain  that  the  cylinder-fired  gaso- 
line engine  will  be  adopted  universally,  or  nearly  so, 
in  motor-boats  of  all  sorts,  whether  intended  for 
racing,  cruising  or  for  the  purposes  of  business.  The 
steam  engine  will  be  reserved  for  use  in  yachts  of 
considerable  size  and  in  large  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  reason  of  this  universal  adoption  of  the  gasoline 
engine  is  that  it  develops  more  horse  p^wer  for  a 
given  weight  than  the  steam  engine.  A  gasoline 
engine  of  a  given  power  is  lighter  than  a  steam  engine 
of   the   same   power. 

The  gasolene  motor  is  not  only  lighter,  but  it  occu- 
pies less  space  than  the  steam  engine.  The  gasolene 
engine  is  compact  and  complete  in  itself,  requiring 
no  boiler,  smokestack,  condenser  pipes,  or  other  ac- 
cessories  that   weigh  heavily  and   take  up   much   space. 

Almost  all  the  early  motor-boats  built  in  the  United 
States  were  furnished  with  upright,  single-cylinder 
gasoline  engines  of  the  two-cycle  type,  similar  to 
those  used  for  stationary  purposes.  Weight  was  not 
considered  an  important  matter.  Now  engines  are 
lighter  and  more  powerful:  they  are  of  the  double- 
cylinder  type.  Though  they  use  rather  more  fuel  for 
a  given  amount  of  power  than  the  engines  of  the  four- 
cycle type,  they  have  considerable  advantages  when 
the  owner  of  the  boat  is  also  the  operator.  They  are 
the  most  compact  and  simple  automatic  engines 
existing. 

The  two-cycle  type  of  motor  is  used  rarely  in  auto- 
mobiles and  it  is  not  yet  certain  what  will  be  the 
result  of  the  employment  of  the  light  four-cycle  type 
of  gasoline  engine  in  motor-boats.  Heavy  four-cycle 
gasoline  motors  have  been  used  for  some  time  past  in 
motor-boats,  the  weights  of  the  engines  varying  with 
the  makers.  No  regular  scale  of  weight  per  horse 
power  has  been  adopted,  but  the  general  tendency 
now  is  to  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  medium  weight, 
except   in   boats   intended   for   racing. 

The    motor-boat     has    several     advantages     over    the 


automobile.  It  is  free  from  the  vibration  of  the 
road,  from  dust  and  grit;  all  its  parts  can  be  easily 
got  at  for  examination  and  the  space  is  not  so  limited 
as  in  a  motor-car.  Water  in  abundance  can  be  had 
for  cooling  purposes,  and  it  may  be  discharged  directly 
overboard  or  through  the  muffler,  which  it  helps  to 
cool. 

The  great  'development  of  the  motor-boat  is  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  that  there  are  1,300  builders  of 
motors  for  marine  use  and  nearly  15,000  motor-boats 
in  this  country.  The  boats  vary  in  price  greatly, 
some  of  them  being  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of 
moderate  means.  In  their  use  they  possess  considera- 
ble advantages  over  the  automobile.  The  law  seems 
to  devote  its  attention  mainly  to  terra  firma  and  leaves 
the  motor-boat  unhampered  by  vexatious  restrictions. 
The  popularity  of  the  motor-boat  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  any  person,  after  a  little  instruction,  can  manage 
it.  Even  a  small  motor-boat  is  capable  of  carrying 
a  party  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  in  craft  of  larger 
dimensions  considerable  comfort  and  space  are  found. 
On  every  river,  lake  and  bay  in  the  country  motor- 
boats  are  vised,  either  as  pleasure  craft,  or  as  tenders 
to   yachts   and   larger   vessels. 

Motor-boats  use  so  little  fuel  that  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing one  of  moderate  size  in  commission  during  the 
summer  is  not  high.  For  the  winter  they  can  be 
hauled  out  of  the  water  and  put  away  under  cover, 
so  as  to  dry  out  their  hulls. 

The  manufacture  and  employment  of  motor-boats 
have  reached  such  great  proportions  that  the  term 
"  launch,"  once  applied  indiscriminately  to  boats  of 
all  sorts  provided  with  gasoline  engines,  seems  un- 
suitable. It  is  said  that  the  term  "  launch  "  was 
first  applied  to  the  boats  carried  on  the  davits  of  large 
vessels,  which,  when  wanted  for  use,  were  lowered 
or  launched.  Steam  engines  were  used  in  these 
boats,  and  the  name  "  launch  "  stuck  to  them  after 
gasoline  motors  had  taken  the  place  of  steam  power. 
Gasoline  boats  used  for  any  purpose,  independently 
of  large  vessels,  were  called  "  launches."  Now  it 
seems  appropriate  to  apply  the  term  "  motor-boats  " 
to  pleasure  craft  fitted  with  gasoline  motors;  to  name 
large  cruising  craft  "  motor-yachts "  and  to  reserve 
the  term  "auto-boat"  for  racing  vessels  of  any  size, 
when   provided   with   automobile   engines. 

The  use  of  auto-boats  has  become  so  general  among 
wealthy  dwellers  by  the  sea,  river  or  lake  that  auto- 
boat  annexes  have  been  formed  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  and  the  Long  Island  Automobile 
Club.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Atlantic  Yacht  Clubs  have  motor-boats, 
and  these  clubs,  in  conjunction  with  others,  have 
organized  the  American  Power  Boat  Association, 
which  has  drawn  up  rules  to  regulate  auto-boat  racing. 
The  first  race  under  the  new  rules  will  take  place 
on  Decoration  Day  in  Manhasset  Bay,  Long  Island. 
The  association  has  a  perpetual  challenge  cup,  which 
will  be  competed  for  on  the  Hudson  River  on  June 
23,  24  and  25,  the  course  being  about  twenty  nautical 
miles  up  the  river  and  return,  finishing  oflf  tlie  Colum- 
bia  Yacht   Clubliouse. 
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For  the  purpose  of  liming  the  speed  of  motor-boats 
a  measured  course  has  been  staked  off  at  Manhasset 
Hay,  so  that  a  man  who  is  thinking  of  buying  a  craft 
for  which  a  certain  rate  of  speed  is  claimed  can  time 
her   himself. 

A  large  nutnber  of  entries  has  been  received  for 
the  race  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  International  Cup. 
Germany  has  entered  four  machines  and  two  drivers, 
IJaron  de  Cabers  and  Jenatzy,  the  winner  of  the 
trophy  in  last  year's  race.  France  has  entered  ten 
machines  and  seventeen  drivers,  among  whom  are 
included  Rene  de  Kugff,  Gabriel,  Jarrott,  Henri 
Fournier  and  Achille  Fournier.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Madame  du  Gast  may  be  a  driver.  England  has 
entered  four  machines  and  seven  drivers,  among  them 
being  S.  F.  Edge.  The  United  States  has  entered 
three  machines  and  the  same  number  of  drivers. 
Belgium  has  entered  one  machine  and  two  drivers. 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Holland  have  en- 
tered one  machine  apiece.  The  German  elimination 
trials  will  probably  be  held  near  Lunebourg  in  the 
Province  of  Hanover.  There  is  difficulty  about  get- 
ting a  course  in  England  and  the  English  trials  may 
take  place  on  the  Circuit  des  Ardennes.  The  racing 
committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  may 
use  the  Circuit  de  I'Argonne,  if  it  il  found  satis- 
factory and  the  permission  of  the  government  can  be 
obtained;   otherwise,  the  Circuit  des  Ardennes. 

The  road  from  Kastel  Saalburg  through  Ursingen, 
Keilburg,  Imburg,  Neuhof,  Konigstein,  Ober-Ursel 
and  back  to  Kastel  Saalburg,  over  which  the  race  for 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  is  to  be  held  this  year,  is 
139.4  kilometers  in  length,  and  must  be  covered  four 
times.  The  Castle  of  Saalburg  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Homburg.  The  road  has  an  unusually 
good  surface  and  varies  in  width  from  twenty  feet 
to   forty   feet. 

The  selection  or  rejection  of  the  American  cars 
entered  depends  on  the  technical  committee  of  the 
.\utomobile  Club  of  America,  in  whose  charge  are 
the  elimination  trials.  The  poor  performance  of  the 
.\merican  cars  last  year  was  explained  by  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  requirements,  which,  though  ex- 
cusable then,  would  be  an  indication  of  incompetence 
now.  So  much  publicity  was  given  to  the  race  last 
year  that  people  are  familiar  with  the  conditions. 
The  committee  has  not  yet  made  any  definite  an- 
nouncement with  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  hold- 
ing the  trials.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  be 
held  on  one  of  the  Atlantic  beaches,  either  in  Virginia 
or  l''lorida.  Tlie  Automobile  expresses  a  hope  that  a 
beach  trial  will  not  be  adopted  unless  it  is  found  quite 
impossible  to  secure  a  suitable  road  course.  It  also 
suggests  that  qualifying  trials  is  a  more  suitable  term 
than  eliminating  trials,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the 


committee  is  to  select  the  cars  that  by  their  perform- 
ance create  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  cup  may  be 
captured  by  an  American  car.  I'^or  this  purpose  trials 
on  the  hard,  smooth,  absolutely  level  sand  of  the 
beach  at  Ormond,  for  example,  are  not  of  much 
value;  for  they  only  determine  the  highest  speed  at- 
tainable by  a  car  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

American  drivers  of  motor-cars  have  had  very  little 
experience  in  racing  on  public  roads  in  the  w'inning 
or  losing  of  a  contest  in  which  the  skill  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  driver  are  quite  as  important  elements  as 
the  correct  construction  of  the  car.  To  determine 
the  skill  of  the  driver  a  road  trial  is  far  more  effective 
than  a  series  of  short  spurts  at  maximum  speed  along 
a  sea  beach.  To  permit  cars  and  drivers  that  are  not 
thoroughly  trustworthy  to  take  part  in  the  race  for 
the  international  trophy  would  do  a  good  deal  of  harm 
to  those  American  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to 
build  up  a  foreign   trade.  * 

Power,  weight  and  speed  in  an  automobile  mean 
expense;  and  e.xpense  not  only  in  first  cost,  but  in 
keeping  up.  The  man  of  small  means  who  is  content 
with  a  six  horse  power  motor-car  weighing  700  or 
800  pounds,  and  who  will  drive  it  at  a  moderate  speed, 
will  find  his  automobiling  both  pleasant  and  inexpen- 
sive; that  is,  if  he  buys  a  soundly  constructed  car  at 
the  outset.  But  if  he  drives  hard  and  is  not  careful 
of  the  tires,  he  will  find  that  his  expenditures  run  up 
alarmingly.  All  cars  have  a  certain  speed  at  which 
they  can  be  run  economically  as  regards  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  the  wear  of  tires.  Driving  at 
a  higher  speed  means  a  greatly  increased  cost.  The 
expense  of  automobiling  rises  quickly  as  the  size, 
weight  and  speed  of  the  car  are  increased.  The  gears 
wear  more  quickly,  the  tires  suffer  and  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  greater.  The  maintenance  of  a  heavy 
car  capable  of  great  speed  is  much  higher  than  the 
increase  in  weight  and  horse  power  seems  to  account 
for.  The  popular  idea  of  the  e.xpensivcness  of  auto- 
mobiling is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not 
generally  appreciate  these  things.  People  of  moderate 
means  would  find  motoring  a  much  less  costly  amuse- 
ment if  they  contented  themselves  with  small,  light 
and  moderately  fast  cars.  The  very  different  state- 
ments that  are  often  made  as  to  the  cost  of  operating 
certain  cars  would  be  explained  if  it  were  known 
how  they  are  driven.  The  high-powered  car  is  a 
costly  plaything  for  the  rich.  The  former  secretary 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Badminton  Magocine.  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  tires  alone  on  a  high-powered  Mer- 
cedes car  at  seventeen  cents  per  mile.  When  four 
cents  per  mile  for  fuel  and  the  cost  of  necessary 
repairs  to  the  motor  and  the  car  are  added,  auto- 
mobiling  bccimcs   an    expensive   pastime. 


Northwest  Department 

Devof<^cl  to  Sport  irv  Washington  and  British  Coiun^Wa.    Concjuctecl  bg  r.  M.  I^ellg. 


"  But,  up  to  the  mountains! 
This    is    not    hunter's    language: — he    that    strikes 
The    venison    first,    shall    be    lord    of    the    feast." 

— Cymbf.line. 


S  FAR  as  the  liunter-men  are  concerned 
(they  who  obey  the  laws,  by  the  way),  no 
venison  will  be  struck  for  several  moons 
to  come;  the  "lightning-sticks"  repose  in 
hardwood  cabinets  or  on  the  walls  of  cozy 
dens,  where  their  owners  love  to  roll  back  the  days 
that  have  been  since  they  took  those  noble  trophies 
which,  too,  adorn  their  walls,  and  again  picture  in 
pleasant  fancies  the  deeds  of  those  days  spent  in  the 
wild  open,  the  days  that  were  full  of  the  sweet  breaths 
that  belong  only  there,  and  which  mean  good  medicine 
to  all  that  move  in  the  outer  places;  but  1  want  to 
make  some  mention  of  an  amendment  to  the  British 
Columbia  game  laws,  an  amendment  which  became 
part  of  the  laws  of  1898,  and  which  affects  the  future 
of  deer  on  Vancouver  Island,  at  least. 

It  seems  that  certain  sections  of  the  old  law  were 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
with  the  result  that  the  deer  family  on  the  island  of 
Vancouver  was  threatened  with  extinction,  chiefly, 
it  seems,  because  of  the  enormous  demands  made 
upon  the  graceful  haunters  of  the  woodlands  for  their 
hides   alone. 

Now.  heretofore,  the  buying  and  selling  of  hides 
was  not  against  the  law,  but  exportation  was  for- 
bidden; and  there  not  being,  until  a  short  time  ago, 
any  tannery  in  British  Columbia  which  handled  deer 
hides,  the  dealers  who  bought  them  had  them  on  their 
hands,  waiting  for  a  day — which  they  evidently  ex- 
pected wiuld  come — when  they  could  ship  them  out 
of  the  Province.  In  February  of  this  year  there  were 
in  Victoria  alone  no  less  than  forty-eight  thousand 
hides,  the  result  of  four  years'  traffic  (an  average  of 
twelve  thousand  a  year),  mainly  taken  from  black- 
tail  deer  killed  on  Vancouver  Island.  Knowing  these 
facts,  one  can  scarcely  realize  that  such  a  slaughter 
could  have  taken  place  and  that  the  island  should 
still  offer  the  hunter  (I  don't  mean  the  market  va- 
riety) any  inducement  to  put  his  rifle  in  shape  and 
start  on  a  few  days'  outing.  Such  an  indiscriminate 
killing  almost  beggars  one's  vocabulary  of  expression, 
one  must  search  long  indeed  for  words  strong  enough 
to  fitly  express  the  indignation  a  true  sportsman 
must  naturally  feel  over  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
and  for  which  some  persons  must  be  responsible;  for 
if  the  old  law  didn't  prohibit  the  buying  and  selling 
of  hides,  it  certainly  did  prohibit  the  methods  by  which 
the  greater  number  of  these  forty  odd  thousand  were 
taken.  Few  of  them  were  shot  in  the  day  time,  for 
a  hide  that  will  bring  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
cents  (and  a  man  gets  down  pretty  low  when  he  fol- 
lows such  a  nefarious  game  for  such  a  pittance)  is 
not  going  to  cause  a  still  hunt.  Far  from  it.  Dogs 
were  used,  pits  were  made,  deadfalls  were  set  up, 
torch-shooting  was  indulged  in — anyway,  in  fact, 
where  labor  would  not  be  necessary.  In  my  trips 
over  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  I  have  run 
across  hundreds  of  deadfalls  and  numerous  pits;  and 
often  at  night  I  have  heard  the  guns  bark,  telling 
me  of  a  too-curious  black-tail  weltering  in  its  death 
agony   by   the   bank   of   lake   or    river. 


That  things  will  be-  different  now,  we  hope;  for 
tlie  amendment  strictly  prohibits  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  deer  skins  on  Vancouver  Island.  Section  3 
reads;  "  It  shall  be  unlawful  at  any  tune  to  kill, 
except  for  actual  use,  on  Vancouver  Island,  to 
buy  or  sell  any  deer,  or  any  portion  or  part  of 
a  deer,  either  dead  or  alive,  or  the  skin  or 
hide  of  any  deer,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export 
from  British  Columbia  any  deer  or  skin  or  hide  of 
any   deer." 

As  will  be  seen,  the  amendment  is  limited  to  Van- 
couver Island,  the  mainland  not  being  included.  The 
amendment  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hawthornwaite, 
member  for  Nanaimo,  who  would  also  gladly  have 
included  all  .of  the  immense  territory  now  left  out. 
But  that  the  members  from  the  mainland  would  not 
agree  to.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  see  the  errors 
of  their  way  ere  long  and  bring  around  such  en- 
lightened legislation  as  will  tend  to  conserve  one  of 
the  best  assets  a  province  or  country  can  have. 
Makers  of  laws  are  not  all  sportsmen,  they  do  not  all 
feel  as  the  true  sportsman  does  about  the  game  ques- 
tion; they,  not  being  educated,  have  no  desire  for  a 
still  hunt  when  Nature  is  in  her  most  benignant 
mood,  when  the  free  air  of  the  wild  places  pumps 
through  the  lungs  of  man  and  beast.  They  can  not 
realize,  I  have  often  thought,  what  it  would  mean 
should  the  denizens  of  upland  and  forest  become  ex- 
tinct, nor  what  it  is  costing  game-depleted  States  to 
refurnish   their   woodlands. 

As  things  are  now,  black-tail  deer  will  have  half 
a  chance  to  increase;  but  what  of  the  island  wapiti, 
the  most  noble  animal  that  our  grand  American 
forests  know?  Very  few  remain  on  Vancouver  Island, 
and  they  are  surely  decreasing.  Owing  to  the  long 
open  season  (four  months),  it  can  only  be  a  question 
of  a  few  years  when  their  memory  will  be  all  that  is 
left  to  us.  The  new  amendment  makes  it  lawful,  how- 
ever, for  the  "  Governor  in  Council,  on  good  cause 
shown,  by  proclamation  in  two  successive  issues  of  the 
Gazette,  to  declare  a  closed  season  for  dee: ,  elk, 
wapiti,  moose,  caribou,  beaver,  mountain  sheep  and 
goats,  or  any  one  or  more  of  same,  in  any  part  of 
the  Province,  for  any  period  of  time." 

The  fish  also  received  some  attention  in  the  amend- 
ment referred  to,  as  follows:  "  It  shall  be  unlawful 
at  any  time  to  take,  catch,  kill,  or  have  in  possession 
any  trout  of  any  kind  or  species  under  the  size  of 
six  inches  in  length,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
take,  catch,  kill,  or  have  in  possession  any  trout  of 
any  kind  or  species,  except  steelhead  trout  (Salmn 
gairdineri),  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  in 
any  year  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in  the 
following  year;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take,  catch, 
or  kill  any  steelhead  trout  (Salmo  gairdineri)  above 
tidewater  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  in 
any  year  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in  the 
following   year. 

Apropos  of  fish  and  fishing,  ere  this  issue  leaves 
the  printers'  hands,  the  click  of  reel  and  swish  of 
line  will  have  been  heard  by  lake  and  stream  through- 
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out  this  vast  Northwestern  country:  and  more  than 
one  big-fish  story  will  have  been  recounted  to  ap- 
preciative coteries  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  one 
Walton    of    delightful    memory. 

Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  if  we  could  but  have  a 
day  or  two  of  retrospection — retrospection  of  such 
subtle  and  practical  force  that  we  would  be  carried 
back  to  the  days  that  were,  when  we  trudged,  often- 
times barefooted,  miles  and  miles  to  woo  the  speckled 
beauty  from  its  stone-shrouded  lair,  deep  in  the  dark- 
ness of  some  swirling  pool.  Landing  a  four-pounder 
in  unction  now,  but  'tis  not  of  the  same  degree  as 
it  was  wont  to  be  in  those  other  days,  when  our 
lines  were  not  of  silk,  and  our  hooks, 'often  minus 
the  barb,  were  gutless.  How  eager  we  used  to  be, 
striving  to  get  the  first  baited  hook  wriggling  in  the 
silence  of  the  shadows  low  beneath  the  foam-flecked 
surface;  and  how  that  old  pole,  which  was  cut  by 
the  stream's  side,  used  to  buckle  after  the  fish  had 
been  strvick;  and  how  excited  we  would  be  until 
the  fish,  landed  on  the  bank,  was  safely  clutched  in 
our  hands!  Those  were  wondrous  days,  my  masters, 
for  their  magic  lingers  with  us  yet;  but  alas!  re- 
trospection is  not  practical  enough  to  give  use  the 
living  of  a  day  or  two  as  we  lived  them  then. 


"  What  a  fish !  "  excitedly  broke  from  between 
Jack's  lips,  as  he  stood,  waist-deep,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Cowichan  River,  where  he  and  I  were  trying  our 
skill  with  a  fly  last  season.  Something  was  on  the 
other  end  of  his  line,  something  which  had  a  good 
grip  o''  Ve  water,  and  which  had  taken  the  fly  even 
as  it  struck  the  water  for  the  first  time,  and  before 
[  had  made  a  cast.  I  stood  and  watched  him,  enjoy- 
ing the  sport  almost  as  well  as  he  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing it.  "There  are  a  few  pounds  there,"  he  then 
called   for   my  benefit,    as   he  continued   to   play   it. 

"  Probably  got  your  line  foul  of  a  swaying  limb," 
I  suggested  sarcastically;  "  You  haven't  seen  the 
fish  since  it  was  struck."  Which  was  true,  for  it 
hung  to  the  under-water;  but  though  I  felt  it  was 
.something  worthy  of  his  mettle,  I  couldn't  very  well 
say  anything  else,  for  I  knew  he  already  had  it,  in 
his  mind,  twice  the  size  it  would  really  prove.  So 
at  last,  when  it  was  floundering  in  the  grass  back 
from  the  water,  and  while  he  stood  admiring  it, 
something  like   the   following  was   said: 

"  About  two  pounds,  I  should  judge,"  was  what  I 
remarked. 

"Two  pounds!  Great  heavens,"  said  he,  "your 
judgment  is  growing  worse  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
fish;    'twill    double    that." 

"Split  the  difference, "  said  I;   "call  it  three." 

"Not  an  ounce  less  than  four,"  he  replied.  "  If 
it   doesn't   go   that,    it   won't   go   a   pound." 

I  knew  he  was  a  little  out,  but  he  had  t.T  consider 
it  somewhere  near  wliat  his  imagination  had  weighed 
it  wliile  it  was  being  played  to  its  death. 

How  the  size  of  a  fish  will  shrink  in  another's  eyes; 
but   'tis   a    wise    fisherman    who   can   judge   the    weight 

of  his  own  catch. 

•     *     • 

From  Manitolia  comes  advices  of.  a  hair-raising 
adventure,  proving  that  tlie  frontier  is  still  with  us. 
One  Alex  Morriscy  of  Turtle  River,  near  Dauphin, 
Manitoba,  tells  the  story.  While  crossing  Round  Lake, 
an  arm  of  Lake  Manitoba,  and  while  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  he  was  surrounded  and  at- 
tacked by  twelve  or  fifteen  ferocious  wolves.  At 
the  time,  he  had  with  him  two  hounds  and  an  adze, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  these,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  hounds 
fouglit  hard,  and  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter. Morrisscy  claims  to  have  done  great  execu- 
tion with  his  adze,  and  more  than  one  wolf  bit  the 
ice  while  others  were  badly  wounded.  The  track 
on  the  ice  from  where  tlie  attack  commenced  to 
the  shore  is  described  by  Morrisscy  as  a  trail  of 
blood.      When    he   reached   land,   exhausted,   he   .souglit 


the  protection   of  a   friendly  tree,   and   remained  there 
till  the  wolves  departed  at  night. 

*  *     * 

In  February,  two  duck  hunters  of  Port  Townsend 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  watery  grave.  They  are 
Fred  Currie  and  Phil  Chase,  residents  of  that  place. 
and  had  left  town  shortly  after  noon  in  a  Whitehall 
boat,  bound  on  a  hunting  trip  across  the  bay.  The 
wind  was  high,  and  the  boat  was  capsized.  The  men 
succeeded  in  climbing  onto  the  keel.  They  were  seen 
from  the  Queen  as  she  was  making  a  landing,  and 
Captain  Cousins  headed  out  in  the  bay,  lowered  a 
boat,    and    rescued    the    men.      They    lost    their    guns 

and    ammunition. 

*  *     * 

Ducks  were  reported  plentiful  from  all  sections  of 
this  part  of  the  country  during  the  season  which  has 
but    lately    closed. 

4r  *  «  • 

From  a  dog  fancier's  standpoint,  much  has  been 
doing  in  these  parts  since  the  delegates  of  the  Pa- 
cific Kennel  League  met  in  Seattle  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  questions  which  vitally  affect  the  welfare 
of  all  league  clubs  in  the  West,  chief  of  which  was 
whether  the  Coast  would  continue  to  maintain  an 
independent  organization  or  again  affiliate  with  the 
American   Kennel   League. 

The  full  text  of  the  conditions  of  amalgamation, 
which  were  forwarded  to  Secretary  Vredenburgh.  New 
York,   is  as   follows: 

"  That  the  American  Kennel  League  recognized 
all  wins  heretofore  made  by  dogs  under  the  Pacific 
Kennel  Leagvie  rules,  including  those  wins  under 
the  Canadian  Kennel  Club's  rules  in  British  Colum- 
bia, which  have  been  recognized  by  the  Pacific  Kennel 
League. 

"  That  the  Pacific  advisory  board  shall  consist  of 
one  delegate  from  each  club  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Pacific  Kennel  League,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  board  now  acting  under  authority  of 
the   .\tTierican   Kennel   Club. 

"  That  the  Pacific  advisory  board,  as  above  organ- 
ized, be  empowered  with  full  authority  to  arbitrate 
and  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
clubs;  that  its  findings  in  the  event  of  an  appeal 
being  taken  by  an  exhibitor  be  absolute  and  final. 

"  That  each  club  be  empowered  to  elect  its  own 
member  to  such  advisory  board,  and  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Pacific  Kennel  League,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative  on  such 
advisory  board,   to   be  elected   as  herein   provided. 

"  That  these  conditions  are  not  subject  to  change 
or  revision,  and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole  by  the  American  Kennel   Club." 


The  last  parlor  show  held  by  the  Victoria  Kennel 
Club  was  a  great  success.  The  attendance  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  the  judging  was  closely  followed 
by  those  who  attended.  Competition  m  all  classes 
was  very  keen,  each  being  well  represented.  Dr.  G. 
L.  Milne  judged  the  cocker  spaniels:  W.  Hodgson, 
the  terriers,  and  I".  Turner,  the  miscellaneous  class. 
Silver   medals   went    to   the    following: 

C.  A.  Goodwin,  for  best  cocker  in  show,  won  by 
Little  Dorrt. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Bostock,  for  best  fox  terrier  in  show, 
won  by   Rcmson. 

Special  for  best  Irish  terrier  in  show.  R.  F.  Han- 
son,  won   by   Nailer. 

Special  for  best  collie  in  show,  J.  Mcintosh,  won 
by    Prince.  ' 

Special  for  best  in  miscellaneous  class.  S.  Creech, 
won   by   Irish   setter,   Nellie. 

Special  for  best  in  miscellaneous  terriers.  Miss  K. 
Turner,  won   by  Dave,   Bedlinglon  terrier. 


Charles     Minor    lately    lost    a    champion     dog,     Roy 
Montcz.  which   died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  poison. 
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For  the  past  five  years,  Roy  carried  off  everything  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  shows,  and  on  one  occasion  met  and 
defeated  the  best  setters  of  the  world  at  Chicago. 
He  held  the  championship  of  Canada  under  the  Cana- 
dian Kennel  Club  rules  (1901),  and  the  champion- 
ship of  America  under  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club 
rules  (1901),  and  the  championship  of  America  un- 
der the  Pacific  Coast  Kennel  Club  rules  (1902).  It 
was  Roy  who  first  gave  Victoria  a  name  for  the 
breeding  of  blooded  canines.  Besides  the  above  men- 
tioned championships,  Roy  won  twenty-five  first 
prizes,  and  was  successful  in  carrying  off  the  special 
for  the  best  English  setter  at  the  Seattle  show  for 
three  years  in  succession.  He  had  been  judged  by 
the  most  experienced  men  of  America  and  awarded  the 
blue  ribbon.  Roy  was  the  sire  of  Rex  Montez,  which 
won  the  special  for  best  puppy  both  in  Victoria  and 
Seattle  last  year.  He  was  also  the  sire  of  Roy's 
Lady,  which  captured  first  prize  in  the  Derby  field 
trials  held  at  Steveston,  B.  C,  1903,  and  was  also 
the  sire  of  Young  Roy,  owned  by  Miss  Davie,  which 
captured  a  blue  ribbon  at  eight  months  of  age. 


The  Vancouver  Kennel  Club  hold  their  big  open 
bench  show  on  March  31st,  April  ist  and  2d,  a  show 
which  gives  promise  of  splendid  returns.  The  prize 
committee  report  that  twenty-five  silver  cups  have 
been  donated,  including  five  received  by  the  secre- 
tary, George  J.  Dyke,  from  dog  fanciers  in  old  Eng- 
land. A  cup  which  will  be  among  the  most  desired 
trophies  has  been  received  from  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  Lord  Minto.  It  will  be  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish setter,  to  be  won  three  times  by  the  same  ex- 
hibitor before  becoming  permanent  property.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia  has  also 
offered  a  silver  cup  under  the  same  conditions  for  the 
best  cocker  spaniel   in   the  show. 

The  official  judges  will  be  J.  S.  Williams,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Kennel  Club,  and  a  well- 
known  authority  on  all  classes  of  dogs,  and  E.  Davis 
of   Dewdney,    B.    C. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  he  over  four  liundred 


dogs   entered,   as   letters   have   been   received   from   all 
quarters   making   inquiries   and    promising   support. 

Dogs  during  the  past  winter  have  been  scarce  in 
the  North,  the  market  there  being  very  unsteady.  At 
times  dogs  were  almost  unattainable,  the  prices  for 
anything  that  looked  like  a  dog  being  away  up,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  them  in  getting  to  the  new  gold 
fields  of  the  lower  Yukon  and  to  Alaska. 

*  *     *  ■  ' 

-Mthough  January,  February  and  March  are  not  the 
most  attractive  months  for  outdoor  sport,  tennis  has 
been  attracting  considerable  attention  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  every  afternoon  finds  a 
goodly  number  enjoying  the  game.  The  faculty  have 
two  good  courts,  which  are  excellently  drained  and 
can  be  used  at  any  time  in  the  year.  Different  clubs 
have  courts  which,  as  a  rule,  are  kept  in  fairly  good 
shape.  The  young  ladies  are  also  the  possessors  of 
two  courts;  while  it  is  the  intention  of  the  students 
in  the  senior  law  school  or  class  to  put  in  a  court 
which    will    undoubtedly    be    one    of    the    best    on    the 

campus. 

*  *     * 

There  is  not  much  moving  in  yachting  circles  just 
now,  but  the  end  of  April  will  see  the  vanguards  of 
the    fleets    hereabouts    under    canvas. 

*  *     * 

The  annual  convention  of  the  League  of  American 
Sportsmen  will  be  held  in  Seattle  this  year,  and  the 
people  of  Seattle  will  have  the  honor  of  entertaining 
delegates  of  an  organization  that  stands  for  the  good 
of  all  that  is  clean  in  sport  and  for  all  that  is  worthy 
in  the  furtherance  of  game  preservation.  That  they 
will  be  made  at  home  in  Seattle,  that  they  will  enjoy 
their  stay  there,  goes  without  saying;  for  the  citizens 
of  the  bustling  city  on  the  Sound,  that  they  will  enjoy 
hospitalty,  and  when  they  start  out  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  limit  set.  Some  day  we'll  hear  of 
Seattle  wanting  a  convention  of  Martians,  and  when 
that  time  comes- — well,  if  she  don't  get  them,  we'll 
be  surprised,  for  she  generally  gets  what  she  sets 
her   heart   on. 


^& 


H.  L.  Betten,  Editor. 

"The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
Thie  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Byron. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   THE    FIELD    DOG. 


No.   11 — Correction   of  Faults. 


ROBABLY  the  most  aggravating 
fault  acquired  by  a  field  dog  is 
gun-shyness,  or  fear  of  the  re- 
port of  a  gun. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  fully  25  per  cent,  of  well-bred 
pointers  and  setters  exhibit  this  fault  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  is  especially 
prevalent  among  high-strung  nervous  dogs. 
In  many  instances  gun-shyness  originates 
through  some  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  handler;  but  as  a  rule  the  dog 
which  acquires  this  fault  is  one  of  an  ex- 
tremely nervous  disposition,  one  which  is 
easily  frightened  by  anything  of  an  unusual 
nature,  and  only  the  most  careful  handling 
by  an  expert  will  serve  to  bring  about  its 
thorough  development  without  a  trace  of 
this  undesirable  trait. 

Hereditary  gun-shyness  has  been  dwelt 
upon  by  so  many  writers  that  it  is  with 
some  trepidation  the  writer  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  it  is  entirely  a  myth,  and  that  pup- 
pies are  never  born  with  such  an  inherit- 
ance. It  is  true  there  are  vague  grounds 
for  such  a  belief,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
offspring  of  gun-shy  dogs  have  often  shown 
what  appeared  to  be  an  inherited  fear  of  the 
gun,  but  the  searchlight  of  reason  doubtless 
would  have  revealed  that  the  progenitors  of 
these  gun-shy  puppies  possessed  highly  ner- 
vous temperaments  and  were  readily  panic- 
stricken  by  any  noise  or  incident  of  a  ter- 
rifying or  unusual  nature.  This  lack  of 
level-headedness  inherited  by  puppies  from 
their  parents  has  been  responsible  for  many 
absurd  stories  which  have  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  the  assumption  of  some  inexperi- 
enced would-be  scientist,  who  airs  his  opln- 


GUNSHY ! 

ions  without  tangible  proofs,  cinches  the  be- 
lief with  many  that  puppies  may  inherit  a 
predisposition  to  gun-shyness. 

It  is  customary  for  the  average  amateur 
to  put  an  untried  puppy  to  a  severe  test  by 
firing  a  gun  in  proximity  to  him  on  the  first 
occasion  that  offers.  As  a  rule  he  imagines 
that  the  closer  the  dog  the  more  convincing 
the  proof,  and  he  is  right  in  his  deductions. 
In  about  50  per  cent,  of  cases  he  has  devel- 
oped gun-shyness  in  his  dog  at  a  moment's 
notice,  the  eradication  of  which  may  take 
months  of  patient  application  on  his  part, 
and  yet  he  is  inclined  to  place  all  the  blame 
on  the  dog.  Had  he  gone  about  the  test  in 
a  rational  manner  he  might  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  puppy's  sensibilities 
without  arousing  unreasoning  fear,  and 
could  then  have  proceeded  along  lines  which 
would  have  given  the  best  of  results. 
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The  most  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
to  apply  the  test  for  gun-shyness  is  to  take 
the  puppy  a-field  and  allow  him  to  range 
freely.  Then,  at  a  moment  when  he  is  in- 
terested in  chasing  larks  or  small  birds, 
and  when  several  hundred  yards  distant, 
you  should  fire  a  shot  from  a  revolver  and 
quickly  tuck  it  under  your  coat  while  you 
walk  on  unconcernedly  and  note  the  de- 
meanor of  the  dog.  If  he  crouches  tremb- 
lingly or  slinks  away  from  you  or  toward 
you  you  may  infer  therefrom  that  you  have 
a  serious  case  on  your  hands,  but  if  on  the 
contrary  he  continues  to  hunt  without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  you  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  by  carefully  graduating  the  dis- 
tances at  which  the  shots  are  fired,  and  by 
using  discretion  in  discharging  the  gun  or 
revolver  only  when  he  is  interested  in  hunt- 
ing and  is  not  watching  you,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accustoming  him 
to  the  report  of  firearms  without  the  devel- 
opment of  gun-shyness. 

The  best  plan  to  pursue  with  very  young 
puppies  when  accustoming  them  to  the  re- 
ports of  firearms  is  that  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  viz.:  Fire  a  shot  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  kennel  yard,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  make  your  appearance  with 
the  food.  In  proceeding  thus  it  is  also  pos- 
sible for  you  to  have  some  other  person  fire 
the  revolver  while  you  note  the  impression 
made  upon  the  puppies  by  its  report.  By 
gradually  decreasing  the  distances  at  which 
the  shots  are  fired  you  may  accustom 
youngsters  two  or  three  months  old  to  the 
report  of  firearms,  and  having  learned  from 
infancy  that  the  noise  presages  nothing 
worse   than   the    infiiction   of   a   meal    upon 
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them    they    soon   become    inured   to   it   and 
even  wait  for  the  report  with  some  degree  of 
pleasant    anticipation.      Eventually    the    re- 
volver can   be   fired   in   their   midst  and   if 
you  have  been  discreet  in  your  handling  of 
firearms  it  is  hardly  likely  that  more  than 
one  puppy  in  ten  will  slink  away  and  hide 
from  fear  of  the  noise.     Where  they  do  so, 
it  is  possible  by  making  use  of  heroic  meas- 
ures, to  effect  a  ready   cure   in  this  wise: 
When  you  note  that  a  puppy  slinks  away 
when  a  shot  is  fired,  place  the  food  before 
the  others  and  allow  them  to  eat  while  you 
stand  back  a  short  distance  and  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  fiincher.     Should  he  venture 
forth  you  can  fire  another  shot  just  as  he 
reaches  a  feed  pan,  and  if  he  rushes  back  to 
a  place  of  safety  the  pans  should  be  removed 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  secure  food. 
Allow  him  to  go  without  a  meal,  and  when 
feeding  time  again  arrives  go  through  the 
same  proceedure  until  he  will  remain  with 
the  rest  of  the  puppies,  when  a  shot  is  fired 
in   close  proximity.     The  chances  are   that, 
after  he  has  gone  without  two  or  three  meals 
and  the  pangs  of  hunger  make  him  bold,  he 
will  reason   thusly:    "Here  I  am,  the  only 
puppy  in  the  bunch  which  seems  afraid  of 
that  noise,  and  while  I  am  hiding  in  here 
the   rest  are  filling  up  on   nice  feed.     I've 
sized  them  up  after  they  got  through,  and 
none    of    them    seemed    to   suffer    from    the 
effects  of  that  noise,  whatever  it  is.     Darn 
it!     I'm  getting  awful  hungry — in  fact  I'm 
almost    starved!      And    every    time     I     run 
away  and  hide  the  feed   vanishes  before   I 
can    sneak    out    and    get    a    chance     at    it. 
Dinged  if  I  aint  getting  desperate  and  the 
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next  time  the  pans  are  put  down  1  will 
stay  long  enough  to  get  a  few  mouthfuls." 
Once  the  puppy  carries  out  this  resolution 
you  are  almost  certain  to  effect  a  cure,  and 
while  the  methods  are  somewhat  strenuous 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  resort  to  them 
instead  of  spending  two  or  three  months  in 
the  field  endeavoring  to  bring  about  gradual 
improvement. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  which,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  mentality  of  the  victims,  are 
well  nigh  incurable,  but  few  instances  are 
recorded  where  the  resorting  to  proper 
methods  in  aggravated  cases  resulted  in 
failures.  It  is  always  well  to  remember  the 
old  saw:  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,"  and  regulate  your  acts 
accordingly.  You  must  not  consider  that 
because  your  dog  shows  no  fear  of  the  gun 
in  the  kennel  yard  that  he  will  not  exhibit 
gun-shyness  in  the  field,  when  the  laws  of 
common  sense  are  abused  in  a  thoughtless 
endeavor  to  bag  birds  over  an  inexperienced 
puppy's  points.  If  you  have  any  doubts  as 
to  the  decidedly  unpleasant  results  produced 
by  ill-directed  shooting,  just  have  a  friend 
shoot  over  your  head  while  you  are  kneeling 
eight  or  ten  feet  distant.  You  are  supposed 
to  possess  reasoning  faculties  of  an  order 
higher  than  the  dog,  and  know  that  you 
will  not  be  harmed,  nevertheless  you  im- 
agine that  a  position  behind  the  gun  would 
be  more  to  your  liking.  Substitute  the 
puppy  in  your  place  and  it  should  not  be 
any  great  cause  for  wonder  if  he,  too,  sought 


a  position  in  the  rear  and  remained  there 
during  the  balance  of  the  day.  Boisterous 
language  employed  while  you  are  shooting, 
combined  with  the  noise  of  the  gun,  may 
also  be  too  much  for  the  dog's  nerves,  and 
through  fear  of  the  former  and  its  seem- 
ing connection  with  the  report  of  firearms 
he  may  develop  a  dislike  for  shooting  as 
well. 

Owing  to  the  wide  divergence  noted  in 
cases  of  gun-shyness  it  is  not  possible  to 
treat  all  alike,  as  what  may  tend  to  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  one  instance  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  case  in  another.  Discourag- 
ing individuals  are  often  met  with  and  yet 
cures  will  sometimes  be  effected  at  short 
notice  in  these  when  a  seemingly  mild  case 
may  extend  over  months.  I  can  recall  sev- 
eral instances  in  my  own  experience  when 
quick  cures  were  effected  in  individuals 
given  up  by  others  as  hopeless  simply  by 
taking  advantage  of  propitious  opportuni- 
ties to  shoot  birds  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  dropped  and  fluttered  directly  before  the 
dog.  The  same  applies  to  shooting  rabbits 
ahead  of  a  gun-shy  puppy  for  the  excitement 
of  the  chase  will  be  strong  enough  to  cause 
the  average  youngster  to  rush  in  and  worry 
the  game,  and  as  he  derives  pleasure  from 
this  and  notes  that  it  is  only  when  the  gun 
is  fired  that  he  receives  such  opportunities, 
he  is  apt  to  overlook  the  report  altogether. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  punish  a  dog 
for  gun-shyness,  as  such  a  course  simply 
augments  his  fear.  If  the  case  is  a  trouble- 
some one  the  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  dog  as  long  as 
he  stays  close  at  heel  or  ranges  ahead  and 
does  not  run  off  and  hide  when  the  gun  is 
fired.  If  possible  work  him  with  a  steady 
old  dog  which  is  fond  of  retrieving  and  kill 
an  occasional  bird,  making  much  of  it  when 
brought  in  and  allowing  the  gun-shy  puppy 
to  mouth  it  if  he  feels  inclined.  If  he  tries 
to  bolt  when  a  shot  is  fired  you  may  attach 
a  check  cord  to  his  collar  and  thus  keep  him 
in  hand,  or  if  working  on  scattered  birds  on 
level  ground  with  low  cover,  he  may  be 
coupled  with  another  dog  and  the  lack  of 
fear  exhibited  by  his  bracemate  will  grad- 
ually  arouse  his  courage. 
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THE   TREATMENT  OF  PARASITIC  SKIN  DISEASES  IN  DOGSr' 
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There  are  a  number  of  skin  diseases  which  owe 
their  primary  existence  to  the  presence  of  parasites. 
Among  these  are  the  common  or  sarcoptic  mange, 
whicli  is  due  to  the  inroads  of  a  devilish  microscopic 
animal  parasite  known  as  the  acarus,  which  burrows 
through  the  layers  of  skin  and  causes  the  most  intol- 
erable itching,  and  follicular  mange,  which  is  com- 
monly known  to  many  as  red  mange,  and  which  is 
also  a  parasitic  disease  and  highly  contagious.  Favus, 
and  "  ringworm  "  are  also  due  to  the  ravages  of  para- 
sites and  it  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  ery- 
thema  is  also  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  symptoms  of  sarcoptic  mange  as  described  by 
Ashmont  in  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Diseases  of 
Dogs,"  are  as  follows:  "  Vesicles  in  sarcoptic  mange 
predominates  over  any  other  form  of  eruption  at 
first;  they  occur  alone  and  are  not  grouped  together 
as  in  eczema;  again,  they  are  pointed,  not  fiat  or 
rounded  like  those  of  the  last  named  disease.  After 
eczema  has  been  produced  by  scratching  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  is  increased  but  only  slightly  so,  for  new 
vesicles  will  constantly  appear  on  previously  un- 
affected   skin." 

Follicular  mange  is  distinguislied  from  the  above 
by  the  following  symptoms:  "The  hair  follicles  first 
become  inflamed  and  the  skin  in  proximity  is  infilirated, 
hot,  red  and  tumefied;  a  few  pimples  or  papules  are 
then  to  be  detected.  The  hairs  from  the  affected  fol- 
licles soon  fall  out  and  exudition  into  the  sacs  occurs 
which  becomes  purulent  and  pustules  result.  The 
pustules,  which  are  flat  and  run  together,  soon  dis- 
charge their  contents  and  scabs  are  formed.  These 
harden,  crack  open  and  bleed  slightly.  The  eruption 
extends  rapidly  and  soon  the  disease  can  be  traced 
in   its  varying  stages." 

When  the  eruption  first  appears  a  diagnosis  is  by 
no  means  easy,  but  the  hot,  tumefied  condition  of 
the  skin  and  presence  of  pain  rather  than  itching 
should  aid  the  owner  in  differentiating  Detween  fol- 
licular mange  and  eczema  or  sarcoptic  mange,  the 
two  diseases  with  which  it  might  be  confounded. 
Follicular  mange  is  a  curable  disease  but  does  not 
yield  so  rapidly  to  treatment  as  does  the  other  form, 
and  unless  the  owner  perseveres  and  applies  the  rem- 
edies with  unfailing  regularity  until  a  thorough  cure 
is  effected  traces  of  the  disease  will  always  be  preva- 
lent and  fresh  outbreaks  may  be  looked  for  at  any 
time.  Constant  changing  and  disinfecting  of  quarters 
is  demanded  and  where  a  large  number  of  dogs  have 
become  affected  it  is  a  most  difficult  disease  to 
eradicate. 

Favus  is  a  form  of  ringworm  which  shows  itself 
by  the  formation  of  yell  swish  crusts  similar  to  those 
which  appear  in  ordinary  ringworm.  These  crusts 
have  a  musty  odor  and  leave  a  deep  depression  when 
removed.  They  do  not  grow  in  extent  as  much  as 
do  the  crusts  which  appear  in  ordinary  ringworm. 
The  latter  spreads  quite  uniformly  on  the  outer  edge 
and  usually  attacks  the  skin  over  the  elbow  joints  or 
other  prominences  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
floor   or   infected  spots. 

In  connection  with  this  article  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  dog  lice,  which,  through  the  constant  irrita- 
tion which  causes  the  dog  to  scratch  and  gnaw  his 
skin  in  an  effort  to  rid  himself  of  the  troublesome 
pests,  give  rise  to  a  form  of  eczema  often  mistaken 
for  mange.  These  generally  fasten  themselves  to  the 
ears  and  head  although  they  spread  to  various  parts 
of  the  body  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
The  treatment  recommended  for  use  in  cases  of  mange 
or  other  parasitic  diseases  is  just  as  effective  in  de- 
stroying   lice. 


The  most  efficacious  remedies  "for  parasitic  skin  dis-: 
eases  are  those  which  have  an  oily  substance  as  a 
basis  as  they  can  readily  be  worked  into  the  skin  and 
pores  and  will  penetrate  as  deeply  as  do  the  para- 
sites. There  are  perhaps  fifty  different  combinations 
of  various  ingredients  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
parasitic  diseases  which  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  unless  a  troublesome  form  of  eczema  is  present 
it  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  effect  a  cure  in  the 
earlier  stages.  The  following  combinations  ha.Ve-  been 
used  with  the  best  of  results  by  the  writer  or  by 
experienced  fanciers,  but  it  miist  be  remembered  that 
a  complete  cure  can  not  be  effected  unless  all  traces 
of  the  parasites  are  destroyed  not  only  in  the  dog 
but  in  the  kennels  or  yards  he  occupies.  The  prem- 
ises should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  "a  strong' 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  Phenyle  or- 
other  powerful  disinfectant  having  carbolic  acid  as  a 
basis.  A  thorough  scrubbing  with  boiling  hot  water  is 
also  efficacious  and  quicklime  may  be  strewn  in  all 
the  crevices,  after  which  a  coat  of  whitewash  con- 
taining a  heavy  percentage  of  creolin  should  be  ap- 
plied wherever  possible.  Do  not  return  the  dog  to 
disinfected  quarters  until  the  treatment  has  been 
applied,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  disinfect 
them  at  regular  intervals  and  the  parasites  will  remain 
present  either  on  the  dog  or  in  his  sleeping  quarters, 
and  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  thoroughly  eradi- 
cate   them. 

No.    I. 

Flowers   of   sulphur,   six   ounces. 

Lard,   one  quart. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  two  ounces. 

Apply  in  a  thorough  manner  (rubbing  well  into  the 
skin)  for  four  consecutive  days,  then  give  a  warm 
water  bath.  Cottonseed  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the 
lard   as   the   mixture   will   then   be   easier   to   apply. 

No.     2. 

Oil    of    cade,    three    ounces. 
Dilute  acetic  acid,  two  ounces. 
Carbolic   acid,   one   dram. 
Cottonseed   oil,   one   pint. 

No.    3. 
Oil   of   tar,   six   ounces. 
Alcohol,    four    ounces. 
Crude    petroleum,    two    ounces. 
Whale  oil  or  cottonseed  oil,  eight  ounces. 
Balsam   of   Peru,   one   ounce. 

No.    4. 
Oil    of   tar,   two   ounces. 
Sulphurous  acid,   one   ounce. 
Oil    of   turpentine,    one-half   ounce. 
Balsam    of    Peru,    one   ounce. 
Cottonseed   oil,    one   pint. 

No.    s. 
Oil  of  tar,   four  ounces. 
Sulphurous    acid,    two   ounces. 
Oil    of   cade,    one    ounce. 
Boracic    acid,    two    ounces. 
Balsam    of   Peru,   two    ounces. 
Cottonseed  or  whale   oil,   one  quart. 

No.    6. 

Creolin,    one    ounce. 
Flowers    of    sulphur,    two    ounces. 
Boracic   acid,    one   ounce. 
Balsam    of    Peru,    one    ounce. 
Cottonseed   oil,   one   pint. 
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These  remedies  should  be  applied  in  a  thorough 
manner  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days,  when  the 
dog  should  be  given  a  warm  water  bath  with  a  liberal 
use  of  castile  or  other  non-irritating  soap.  Repeat 
if  necessary.  Should  there  be  any  scabs  or  pustules 
remaining  o»  the  dog's  hide  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
combination  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  Can- 
ada balsam,  touching  each  spot  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  this  mixture,  care  being  taken  so  as  not  to  injure 
the   healthy  skin. 

The  above  are  effective  but  greasy  remedies  and 
possess  rather  disagreeable  odors.  Should  such  be 
wholly  objectionable  to  the  delicate  olfactory  senses 
of  the  fancier  he  may  resort  to  the  use  of  washes 
which,  however,  are  less  rapid  in  effect  and  must 
often  be  persistently  applied  in  order  to  accomplish 
the    desired   results. 

No.   1. 

Creolin,   one  part. 

Water,    forty   parts. 

Apply  daily  with  a  sponge  and  allow  the  dog  to 
exercise  freely  in  the  open  air.  Apply  in  the  warmest 
part  of  day. 

No.  2. 

Sulphurous   acid,    one   part 
Water,  eight  parts. 
Apply   as   above. 


No.   3. 

Carbolic    acid,    four    drachms. 

Water,    one   quart.  , 

Apply   as    above. 

No.  4- 

Flowers   of  sulphur,   two   pounds. 
Unslacked    lime,    one    pound. 
Water,   two   gallons. 

Boil  this  down  to  five  quarts  and  allow  it  to  stand 
until  the  sediment  has  settled  when  the  clear  liquid 
may  be  poured  off  into  bottles  or  jars.  Apply  daily 
^s  advised  in  No.  i,  giving  a  bath  every  fifth  day. 
If  vesicles  or  pustules  are  noted  touch  them  with  the 
carbolic  acid  and  Canada  balsam  mixture. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  long  standing  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  effect  ready  cures  and  treatment 
must  be  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  In  such  the  use  of  a  blood  purifying  remedy 
if  often  demanded,  and  some  of  the  patented  medi- 
cines placed  on  the  market  by  reliable  veterinarians 
for  the  above  purpose  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  application.  Fowler's  solution  is  used 
by  many  fanciers  but  in  the  hands  of  any  but  an 
expert  is  more  apt  to  work  injury  than  benefit. 


BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  FIELD  TRIALS. 


The  average  fancier  of  field  dogs  who  is  not  a 
patron  or  attendant  of  field  trials  can  hardly  be  made 
to  realize  that  this  form  of  competitive  sport  has 
been  responsible  for  the  elevation  of  the  class  of  our 
setters   and   pointers. 

That  field  trials  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  field  dogs 
is  a  fact  conceded  by  all  who  have  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  subject  at  hand,  and  just  so 
long  as  patrons  and  judges  realize  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  these  competitions  they  will  aid  us  in  bringing 
to  the  front  individuals  best  suited  to  perpetuate 
their  kind. 

FicUl  trials  were  not  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  to  the  public  a  class  of  dogs,  eminently 
8uite<l  to  the  wants  of  the  evcry-day  shooter,  whose 
primary  object  in  using  a  dog  is  in  many  instances 
that  he  may  be  aided  by  the  latter  in  securing  the 
largest  possible  bag,  irrcgardless  of  the  style  or  man- 
ner in  which  such  a  dog  performs. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  average  spectator  who  views 
field  trials  for  the  first  time  the  rating  of  the  dogs 
depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of  points  scored, 
and  in  his  estimation  the  dog  which  scores  ten  points 
is  a  better  performer  than  another  which  scores  but 
five  points.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  without  a 
thought  as  to  the  divergent  conditions  which  may 
have  obtained  during  the  competition,  and  which 
rendered  the  scoring  of  five  points  by  one  dog  a 
more  meritorious  performance  than  the  scoring  of 
ten  or  even  twenty  points  by  another  favored  by 
conditions,  and  the  greater  number  of  advantageous 
opportunities  to  find  and  point  birds.  Furthermore, 
a  really  high-class  dog  must  exhibit  other  desirable 
qualities  besides  the  mere  ability  to  point  birds. 

The  primary  object  in  holding  field  trials  is  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  those  individuals 
which  possess,  aside  from  desirable  and  prepotent 
blood  lines,  the  traits  and  natural  qualities  we  wish 
to   perpetuate    in    high-class   field   dogs,    viz. :      Speed, 
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range,  courage,  stamina,  style,  bird  sense,  olfactory 
powers  of  a  high  order  and  conformation  such  as 
will  enable  a  dog  to  run  fast  with  the  least  possible 
exertion.  We  want  our  ideal  field-trial  dog  to  possess 
great  speed  so  that  he  may  cover  a  large  amount  of 
territory  in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  desire  hira 
to  range  wide  and  possess  bird  sense  to  the  highest 
degree,  so  that  he  may  go  to  the  likely  spots  within 
a  reasonable  distance — which  may  be  several  hundred 
yards  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  hunting  over — and  the  species  of  game 
bird  we  are  pursuing.  He  must  exhibit  style  which 
is  a  quality  peculiar  to  the  dog  which  is  graceful  in 
his  actions  in  the  field.  Courage  is  another  requisite, 
for  unless  the  dog  possesses  this  quality  he  will  be 
inclined  to  stop  work  as  soon  as  he  is  the  least  bit 
fatigued,  and  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  sports- 


class  field-trial  dog,  but  a  combination  of  such  in  a 
field  dog  would  not  suit  the  average  sportsman  who 
is  not  a  patron  of  trials.  He  considers  that  such  an 
animal  runs  too  fast  and  ranges  too  wide  for  his 
purposes.  Furthermore,  he  seems  too  wild  and  hard 
to  control.  Taken  all  in  all  he  is  not  his  kind  of  a 
dog,  and  he  would  not  shoot  over  him  or  take  him  as 
a  gift  so  far  as  making  use  of  his  services  are  con- 
cerned. He  argues  that  if  the  object  of  field  trials  is 
to  develop  such  a  dog  and  place  him  on  a  pedestal 
he  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  average  sportsman 
is  not  benefited  an  iota  by  field  trials,  and  can  not 
see  what  there  is  about  the  competition  which  would 
interest  sportsmen  of  his  class. 

The  trouble  with  our  friend  and  with  many  others 
(among  them  patrons  of  trials)  is  that  they  have 
lost    sight    of    the    purpose    of    developing    just    such 
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mentioned  requisite,  as  the  dog  which  is  physically 
weak  can  not  run  on  an  equality  with  one  whose 
powers  of  endurance  are  greater  and  which  is  his 
equal  in  all  other  respects  no  matter  how  great  the 
former's  courage  may  be.  (Nature  limits  us  to  cer- 
tain capabilities  and  beyond  these  we  can  not  go.) 
His  olfactory  powers  must  be  of  the  highest  order 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  determine  between  foot 
scent  and  body  scent  and  work  with  rapidity  and 
precision  when  on  birds.  His  conformation  must  be 
such  that  he  can  move  without  friction,  for  unless 
this  is  the  case  he  will  consume  too  much  energy 
running  at  high  speed  and  his  efforts  will  soon  tire 
him. 

These  are  the  qualities  we  look  for  in  the  high- 
man  until  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  hunt  of  his  own 
accord.      Stamina    goes    hand    in    hand    with    the    last 


dogs.  It  is  conceded  that  the  ideal  field-trial  dog 
conforming  to  the  standard  of  excellence  required  by 
the  so-called  "  class  "  judges  would  not  suit  the  aver- 
age upland  shooter,  but  such  a  dog  as  the  above 
described  is  not  developed  every  year  and,  when 
bred  too  extensively,  it  is  found  that  very  few  of  his 
get  inherit  their  sire's  great  "  quality."  Outside  of 
a  few  puppies  possessing  the  characteristics  of  their 
progenitor  the  progeny  grade  down  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary performers — in  fact  some  of  them  will  be  "  duf- 
fers "  and  not  worth  training.  The  intermediate 
grades  will  show  all  classes  of  performers,  for  there 
is  always  a  tendency  toward  deterioriation.  Take 
for  instance  the  get  of  some  great  trotting  or  pacing 
stallion,  possessing  a  record  close  to  two  minutes, 
and  attempt  to  produce  his  equal  from  mares  of  ap- 
proved  breeding.      In   how   many   instances   would   you 
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succeed  even  if  he  prove  to  be  a  sire  of  prepotent 
qualities?  Would  they  not  grade  down  from  horses 
which  closely  approached,  or  perhaps  in  a  few  in- 
stances excelled,  their  sire's  record,  to  those  which 
could  not  trot  or  pace  a  mile  in  three  minutes?  Such 
being  the  results  from  the  use  of  a  stallion  pissessing 
great  speed  and  prepotency  how  could  you  hope  for 
satisfactory  results  from-  the  use  of  an  individual 
possessing  inferior  qualities?  Choose  a  horse  of  slow 
pace  and  average  breeding  (one  scarcely  able  to  excel 
a  mile  in  three  minutes)  and  mate  him  with  mares 
of  the  same  general  characteristics  and  what  would 
be  the  result?  \\'ould  you  look  for  the  two-minute 
trotter  from  such  progenitors,  or  even  for  offspring 
capable  of  taking  a  record  of  2:30?  Admitting  that 
your  ideal  trotter  is  one  which  can  just  about  equal 
a  mile  in  2:30,  would  you  look  for  him  from  parents 
incapable  of  exceeding  a  mile  in  three  minutes;  or 
would  you  choose  a  stallion  possessing  a  record  of 
2:10  or  better,  taking  chances  on  the  foal  grading 
down  ?  Invariably  the  wise  breeder  would  choose 
the  latter  course,  for  if  it  possessed  speed  in  excess 
of  the  above  conservative  limit  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  it  in  check.  The 
same  applies  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  field  dog,  for 
as  an  experienced  fancier  expressed  himself,  "  You 
can  always  find  a  way  to  take  the  '  go  '  out  of  a  dog; 
but  confound  it  you  can't  put  it  into  him  if  it  ain't 
there  in   the   first  place." 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  like  produces  like, 
and  outside  of  these  isolated  cases  the  tendency  is 
toward  deterioration.  The  elevation  of  a  breed  of 
animals  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  most  careful 
selection  and  mating  of  individuals,  but  retrograda- 
tion  is  secured  without  effort.  If  it  were  only  a 
matter  of  mating  like  and  like  to  produce  like  the 
world  would  be  full  of  great  men  and  genius  would 
be  at  a  discount.  Such  results  have  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

Field  trials  are  held  fir  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
the  front  those  dogs  which  possess  the  highest  natural 
qualities  and  their  purpose  is  defeated  when  these 
are  made  subservient  to  training.  This  latter  is 
merely  an  artificial  accomplishment  and  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  desirability  of  a  dog  as  a  progenitor 
of  his  kind.  The  veriest  duffer  may  be  the  best 
trained  dog  brought  to  notice  during  the  running  of 
the  txials,  but  to  place  him  over  a  dog  of  high-class 
natural  qualities  simply  because  the  latter  cimmits 
a  few  breaches  of  training  etiquette  in  no  way  bear- 
ing upon  his  inherited  (lualities  (which  are  all  we  can 
perpetuate  in  the  dog)  is  defeating  the  i)urpose  of 
trials. 

When  you  attend  an  exhibition  of  competitive  sport 
your  attention  and  interest  is  attracted  most  by  thise 
events  which  bring  out  the  greatest  display  of  speed 
or  science.  Naturally  you  would  be  more  interested 
in  a  hundred-yard  dash  between  college  athletes,  all 
capable  of  'excelling  a  record  of  eleven  seconds,  than 
you  would  in  one  which  brought  out  only  Kalstaffian 
runners  possessing  the  speed  of  the  proverbial  ice 
wagon.  When  attending  a  trotting  horse  meet  the 
events  which  attract  most  attention  are  those  which 
bring  out  the  fastest  and  consequently  the  most  noted 
performers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  a  certain 
extent  of  field  trials.  The  dog  possessing  the  greatest 
individuality  is  the  one  which  attracts  the  most  atten- 
tion from  the  field-trial  enthusiast  and  he  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  benefit  his  breed.  Who  would  be 
thoughtless  enough  to  say  that  the  trotting  horse  has 
not  been  benefited  by  competitive  public  tests  and  the 
incentive  to  breeding  which  has  resulted  therefrom?. 
And  yet  the  same  applies  to  field  trials.  Fanciers  have 
spent  thousnnils  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  securing 
the  best  individuals  and  a  vast  sum  has  been  expended 
in  preparing  them  for  compctilion.  l'"icld  trials  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  great  mass  of  sportsmen 
because  tlicy  offer  competitive  sport  of  the  cleanest 
nature.      The    entire    absence    of    gambling,    which    has 


contaminated  so  many  other  recreations,  commends 
it  to  all,  and  the  exhilarating  exercise  and  congenial 
surroundings  attendant  to  participation  in  field  trials 
serves  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
sports. 

To  the  man  of  wealth  suffering  from  ennui  or 
lack  of  means  whereby  to  partly  distract  his  attention 
from  the  sordid  occupation  of  money-getting  and  its 
ravages  of  his  health,  the  breeding  and  running  of 
field-trial  dogs  is  a  means  of  diversion  which  often 
comes  as  a  Godsend.  The  expense  attached  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  kennel  is  but  trifling  when  com- 
pared to  the  expenditures  consequent  upon  the 
breeding  and  running  of  a  stable  of  horses,  and 
results  are  obtained  so  rapidly  that  the  fancier 
is  greatly  interested  at  the  very  inception.  Start- 
ing with  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  Derby 
prospects  and  a  few  highly-bred  bitches  which  he 
breeds  to  sires  of  established  reputation,  the  fancier 
soon  has  an  opportunity  to  test  his  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  stock.  The  development  of  his  young 
dogs  and  the  rapid  growth  of  his  puppies  attracts  his 
interest  and  week  by  week  he  watches  their  advance- 
ment. In  place  of  one  foal  resulting  from  the  mating 
of  a  high-priced  mare  with  a  high-priced  stallion,  he 
secures  a  '  litter  of  puppies  at  nominal  expense,  and 
while  some  of  these  may  succumb  to  various  diseases 
he  is  sure  to  have  enough  left  to  prevent  his  project 
from  becoming  a  failure,  and  almost  before  he  knows 
it  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age  for  development. 
From  then  on  he  is  afforded  an,  absorbing  character 
study  as  the  puppies'  various  traits  are  Drought  out 
in  training.  The  study  of  pedigrees  also  interests 
him  and  soon  the  breeding  and  development  of  high- 
class   field-trial   dogs  becomes  a   fascinating  hobby. 

The  man  of  moderate  means  finds  just  as  much  or 
perhaps  more  pleasure  than  the  wealthy  fancier  in 
the  breeding,  development  and  running  of  field-trial 
dogs.  Circumstances  may  limit  him  to  one  or  two 
entries  but  nevertheless  he  is  interested  in  his  fu- 
turities and  when  they  are  cast  off  in  competition  he 
may  rest  assmcd  that  popular  opinion  will  award 
him  all  that  is  his  due,  and  th'at  the  dog^s  will  be 
judged  strictly  on  their  merits.  Field  trials  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  few  sport?  where  the  spirit  of 
democracy  prevails,  and  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  meet  the  millionaire  on  terms  of  social  equality. 
It  is  a  sport  which  recognizes  no  castes,  and  as  long 
as  the  fancier  exhibits  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman 
his   presence    will   be   welcomed   by   all    alike. 

I'ield  trials  arc  interesting  thousands  of  new 
fanciers  annually  and  with  the  formation  of  a  circuit 
of  trials,  which  will  be  consummated  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  a  field-trial  club  in  (Oregon,  we  may  hope 
to  see  vast  benefits  accruing  to  the  interests  of  the 
field  dog  on  this  coast.  New  kennels  are  springing 
up  and  new  blood  is  constantly  finding  its  way  to 
this  slope,  so  that  even  at  the  present  writing  we 
have  strong  infusions  of  the  very  best  lines  of  breed- 
ing in  America.  Our  best  performers  are  rated  by 
competent  judges  as  equal  to  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  records  in  liastern  competition  of 
Ch.  Senator  P.,  Ch.  Peach  Blossom,  Cuba  Jr..  Petro- 
nello.  Spirts  Destiny,  Clipper  W.  and  Dr.  Daniels 
bears   out   their   encomiums. 

.\nd  meanwhile  the  .scoffer  of  trials  asks:  "  How 
am  1  benefited  by  all  this  and  why  should  1  be  inter- 
ested in  trials?  "  In  answer  let  me  say:  It  is  for 
tliis  rca.son:  The  surplus  stock  finds  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  scoffer  and  he,  not  being  familiar 
with  its  source,  swears  by  it.  The  blood  of  our  field- 
trial  dogs  will  eventually  find  its  way  into  every 
section  of  this  coast  and  the  entire  fraternity  of  field 
dog  fanciers  will  be  benefited  thereby.  Kven  to-day 
it  is  impossible  to  submit  the  pedigree  of  a  thorough- 
brc<l  p  'inter  or  setter  of  good  quality  which  does  not 
contain  the  names  of  a  number  of  field-trial  winners, 
and  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  the  animal  inherits  its 
I  est    <|ualitics    from    such    ancestors. 
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-XUTHL)  POINTER  SIKES. 
Xo.  s- — Plain  Sam. 
S  A  SIKE  of  combined  bench  and  field- 
trial  winners  Plain  Sam  stands  without  a 
peer  among  pointer  sires,  as  is  shown  by 
his  record,  which  includes  some  sixty  win- 
ners of  which  Brighton  Joe,  Nellie  Wilson, 
Sam's  Bow,  Joe  Handy,  Blacksie,  Sam's  Lad,  Eve's 
Son,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Sam's  Hal,  Okaw  Valley, 
Tioga  Sam,  Plain  Sam  Jr.,  Sam's  Mars,  Dr.  Daniels 
and    Sam's   Vesta   are   field-trial   winners. 

The  conformation  of  the  majority  of  Plain  Sam's 
get  is  of  the  racy  type,  strong  in  pointer  charac- 
teristics; and  his  blood  lines,  while  they  exhibit  a 
double  infusion  of  King  of  Kent's,  are  still  of  the  very 
best,  and  such  inbreeding  as  exists  is  to  the  most 
prepotent  individuals  so  that  no  deleterious  effects 
have   been   noted. 

Plain  Sam  is  by  Hal  Pointer  (King  of  Kent-Daisy) 
otit  of  Kent's  Star  (King  of  Kent-Babe  Graphic), 
and  is  himself  a  winner  in  trials.  King  of  Kent, 
as  has  been  noted  in  a  previous  article,  is  by  Ch. 
Priam  (Young  Bang-Teal)  out  of  Kent's  Baby  (Stat- 
ters  Pax-Prices'  Climax).  Daisy  is  by  Ch.  Bang 
Bang  (Price's  Ch.  Bang-Prinicess  Kate)  out  of 
Zanetta  (Sensation-Clymont.)  Babe  Graphic  is  by 
Ch.  Graphic  (Bonus  Sancho-Fursdon  Juno)  out  of 
White  Rose  (Bracket-Rosa),  all  of  which  represents 
the  very  best   of  pointer  blood. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB. 

Within  the  new  year  this  club  was  started,  and 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  short  time  of  its 
existence.  The  list  of  members  now  numbers  over 
sixty,  and  it  is  expected  to  exceed  one  hundred  by  the 
time  of  the  first  annual  show.  * 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Kennel  Club  is  a  member 
of  the  Pacific  Kennel  League,  and  has  secured  April 
28,  29  and  30  as  dates  for  their  first  show,  which  will 
be  held  in  Turn  Verein  Hall,  San  Jose.  It  is  conve- 
niently located,  and  will  afford  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  dogs. 

The  premium  list  is  out,  and  will  be  mailed  on 
request.  There  is  a  large  classification,  and  the  list  of 
special  prizes  a  long  one,  there  being  over  thirty 
trophies  in  silver,  cut  glass,  copper  or  pewter,  and  a 
similar  number  of  valuable  merchandise  specials. 
Besides  the  club  oft'ers  a  neat  silver  medal  for  first 
prize  in  each  class,  the  same  in  bronze  for  second,  and 
a  diploma   for   third. 

■People  in  Santa  Clara  County  are  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  the  show.  There  promises  to  be  a  large 
local  entry.  Added  to  this  will  be  the  string  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dogs  promised  from  the  northern  clubs 
in  British  Columbia,  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the 
usual  large  representation  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  people  of  San  Jose  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  largest  shows  ever 
held   in  the  West. 

The  benching,  feeding,  and  disinfecting  of  the  show 
will  be  done  by  Spratt's  Patent  Limited,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Thomas  Banks,-  their  Pacific 
Coast  manager.  This  insures  a  neat  and  clean  show. 
P.  H.   Browning  is  the  club's  official  veterinarian.     He 


will  inspect  the  dogs  as  they  arrive  and  look  after 
their  health  during  the  show's  duration.  Mr.  John 
Bradshaw  of  San  Francisco  will  judge  fox  terriers, 
and  Mr.  Frank  T.  Turner  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  all  other 
breeds.  Both  these  experts  are  well  known  for  their 
good  work  in  connection  with  dogs.  They  have  had 
years  of  experience  and  should  have  the  support  of  the 
public  on  this  occasion.  The  entrees  for  the  San  Jose 
event  close  positively  on  April  21,  with  the  secretary. 
Miss  Delia  Beach,  955  S.  First  street,  San  Jose.  Cal., 
to  wliom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEP  DOG  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  the  admirers  of  the  old  English  sheep 
dog  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  eighteenth  of  last 
month  at  which  the  "  Old  English  Sheep  Dog  Club  of 
America  "  was  organized.  The  officers  are  Howard 
Gould,  president;  W.  C.  Eustis  and  C.  B.  Dilling- 
ham, vice-presidents;  George  K.  Kirkham,  treasurer; 
J.  W.  Morgan,  secretary.  An  executive  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  club, 
James  Mortimer,  R.  F.  Mayhew  and  A.  Steward. 
The  dues  are  $5  per  year. 

Applications  for  membership  and  subscriptions  may 
be  sent  to  the  secretary,  J.  W.  Morgan,  308  Temple 
Court,   New  York   City. 


A   NEW  DOG  CLUB. 

The  Russian  Wolfhound  Club  of  America  was 
formally  organized  on  Wednesday,  February  10.  A 
oonstitution  and  standard  was  adopted  and  officers 
elected  as  follows:  Edward  L.  Kraus,  President; 
John  G.  Kent,  Vice-President;  Joseph  B.  Thomas  Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Executive  Committee— -James 
Mortimer,  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Mund,  E.  M.  Lockwood, 
George    Ronsse,    Joseph    B.    Thomas   Jr. 

Dr.  J.  E.  De  Mund  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
American   Kennel    Club. 

The  club  organized  with  fifty  charter  members. 
Dues  were  fixed  at  $5  per  annum,  with  an  initiation 
fee  of  $5. 

Special  prices  will  be  offered  at  the  various  shows, 
and  every  effort  made  to  advance  the  interest  of  the 
Russian   wolfhound. 


TRAP   FUTURITIES. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  programmes  of  the  Empire 
Gun  Club  and  the  Union  (Sun  Club  of  this  city,  for 
1904  events. 

The  Empire  Club  will  shoot  regularly  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  each  month  and  a  very  attractive  list  of 
prizes,  trophies,  etc.,  is  hung  up  for  this  season.  The 
club's  shooting  grounds  are  at  Alameda  Point  and  a 
very  nice  open-to-all-comers'  programme  of  events 
will  surely  attract  local  trap  shooters.  For  further 
particulars    address    J.    B.    Hauer,    secretary. 

The  Union  Gun  Club  shoot  also  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  each  month  at  Ingleside  and  the  pro- 
gramme schedules  events  that  will  certainly  fill  the 
events  to  overflowing.  Mr.  T.  L.  Lewis  is  secretary 
and  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  inquiries  wlilcn  are 
addressed  to  him.  His  address  i  25  Chronicle 
Building. 
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ADLETS 


Advertisements  of  subscribers  of  For  Sale, 
Wants,  Exchanges,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  un- 
der this  head  at  15  cents  per  line  for  first 
issue,  and  10  cents  per  line  for  each  Issue 
thereafter.  Eight  words  or  fraction  thereof 
measured  as  a  line. 

Cash  must  be  sent  with  order  to  Insure 
insertion. 


WANTED — Combination  billiard  and  pool  table. 
Will  trade  fine  rifles,  shotgun,  camera,  etc.,  for 
same,  or  pay  cash  if  cheap  and  in  good  condition. 
Address   '"Table,"   Western   Field   OfiRce. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  Columbia  Graphophone  and 
one  hundred  felected  records.  New  and  perfect. 
Will  take  just  half  price  for  same.  Address 
"Phone,"   Western  Field   Office. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Eastman  Folding  Kodak,  5x7, 
complete  and  in  fine  condition.  Developing  and 
printing  outfit,  chemicals,  etc.,  cheap.  Refer  to 
Editor  Western  Field. 


FOR  SALE  — Game  Heads,  Fur  Rugs,  at  low  prices. 
Prof.  Gus  Stainsky,  Taxidermist  of  world-wide  reputation, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

«     «     » 

WANTED — Every  sportsman  to  know  that  in  Mon- 
tana we  have  plenty  of  big  game  for  all.  Elk,  deer, 
sheep,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  small  game.  Can  begin 
hunting  second  day  out.  Address  A.  R.  Hague,  guide, 
Findley,  Mont. 

•  *     • 

"^'FOR  SALE— Pointer  puppies  five  months  old  by  Jingos 
Pearl  ex  Hals  Glory— Hal  Pointer.    Ship  on  approval. 
E.  E.  Hiatt,  Fairmont,  Indiana. 
*    *    * 

KEEP  YOUR  DOGS  in  good  health.  Use  Eureka 
Dog  Remedies — chocolate-coated  tablets — worms,  dis- 
temper, etc.,  25  cents.  Circular  on  diseases  mailed 
free.  Roach  Manufacturing  Company,  391  Kosciusko 
street,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

•  •     • 

EXCHANGE— Foci6n  Soto  U.,  apartado  106,  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, postaf;e  stamps  and  picture  post  cards  collector. 
Exchange  desired  Send  me  your  duplicates;  I  will  send  you 
same  value  in  Colombian  stamps. 


FOR  SALE— Orange  and  white  English  Setter 
Bitch  Puppy,  by  Tony's  Hope  (Ch.  Antonio-Nelly 
Hope),  out  of  Princess  Gleam  (Noble  Gleam-Lady 
Windem).     H.   L.    BETTEN,  Alameda,   Cal. 

•  •  * 

CATALOGUE — Describing  Rifles,  Guns,  Ammuni- 
tion Reloading  Tools,  Lyman  and  Telescope  Lights, 
Cameras,  Boats,  Exercises,  etc. ;  inclose  stamp.  R. 
A.    MORRISETTE,    Richmond,    Va.,   box    576. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALE^ — A  few  choice  Angora  Kittens  from 
pedigreed  prize-winning  stock.  A.  J.  OLIVER,  109 
Lyon  street,   San   Francisco;   phone  Page  4025. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALE^Eastman-Walker  5x7  view  camera;  re- 
versible back,  rising  front,  double  swing,  cost  $32.00; 
Gray's  No.  4  Periscope  lens,  cost  $15.00;  three  double 
plate-holders,  cost  $3.00;  tripod  and  head,  cost  $3.50; 
Low  Kazoo  shutter.  No.  i,  cost,  $6.00;  canvas  carry- 
ing case,  cost  $1.50;  total,  $61.00;  all  but  case  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  sell  for  $23.00  cash.  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley,   508   Montgomery  street,   San   Francisco. 


AMERICAN  FIELD  FUTURITIES— Fine  evenly 
marked  litter  whelped  Jan.  12.;  sire  field-trial  winner, 
Sousa  (Tony  Boy-Sports  Destiny),  dam  I'leety  Hill 
(Oakly  Hill-Sports  Flecty) ;  send  express  prepaid; 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  $25  each.  A.  H.  NELSON, 
Berlin    Building,    Tacoma,    Wash. 


TO  SPORTSWOMEN.— There  are  many  ladies  who 
would  gladly  improve  an  opportunity  to  kill  bear, 
cougar  and  deer  if  the  same  could  be  easily  and  safely 
done.  I  am  in  a  position  to  guarantee  any  sports- 
woman a  shot  at  such  large  game,  under  conditions 
that  will  assure  success  and  absolute  safety,  for  a 
very  moderate  compensation.  If  interested,  apply  to 
the  Editor  of  Western  Field,  to  whom  I  am  permitted 
to   refer.  "  Hunter." 


WANTED^ — Obsidian  Spears  and  Knives,  3  to  10 
inches;  elegant  tiny  arrowheads  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  California  and  all  Western  States  found  in 
the  soil;  Indian  Baskets,  Bead  Work,  Alaska  Etchings 
on  old  ivory  ornaments,  fine  Crystallized  Minerals, 
Curios  of  the  great  West  and  Northwest,  including 
Alaska.  Write,  describing  what  you  have,  with  prices, 
to  me,  a  dealer.  L.  W.  STILWELL,  Deadwood,  S. 
D.,  Wholesaler  of  Bead  Work  and  Indian  Curios. 
To   curio   dealers,   catalogue    with   prices. 


gOR  SALE — A  fine  Bullard  single-shot  target  rifle, 
Swiss  butt.  Vernier  sights,  etc.,  extra  fancy  stock, 
embossed  action.  Recently  recut  by  Geo.  Schoyen 
from  .35  to  .38  caliber.  Tools,  etc.,  complete.  Cheap 
for  cash  or  might  trade.  Want  a  good  duck  boat, 
decoys,   etc.      "  Gunner,"   care  Western    Field   Office. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  any  parties  who 
contemplate  a  hunting,  fishing  or  camping  trip  in  the 
mountains  or  a  camping  trip  through  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  My  facilities  for  outfitting  parties  are 
of  the  best  and  my  long  residence,  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  makes  the  chances 
of  a  pleasant  and  successful  trip  assured.  References 
furnished  on  request.     S.  N.  Leek,  Jackson,  Wyo. 


FOR  SALE — Best  grade  Mannlicher  repeating 
rifle,  8mm  caliber,  all  improvements,  fitted  with 
fine  telescope  sights,  improved  hair  (double)  trig- 
ger. Perfect  condition;  killing  range  two  (2) 
miles.  Cheap  for  cash.  Will  accept  Luger  or 
German  model  Colt's  automatic  pistol  in  part  pay- 
ment.     "Mannlicher,"    care   Western    Field   Office. 


FOR  SALE — Highest  grade  Sharp-Borchardt  tar- 
get rifle,  extra  flnc  pistol  grip  stock,  full  target 
sights  (windguage,  level,  vernier,  etc.),  just  recut 
by  Geo.  Schoyen  and  fitted  with  false  muzzle,  spec- 
ial tullet  mould  and  starter,  lubrication  pump, 
etc.,  complete.  In  heavy  sole  leather  case.  Never 
fired  except  for  target  proof.  Phenomenal  shooter, 
•lust  right  In  dimensions.  Cost  $165.  Have  no  us« 
for  it  and  will  sell  cheap  or  exchange  for  approved 
value.     Can  be  seen   at  Western  Field  Office. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  litter  of  extra  high-class 
English  Setter  Puppies,  sired  by  Rodfield  Lad  (by  Ch. 
Rodficl(l),  dam  Victoria  Helle  II,  by  Rod  S.  Former 
litters  of  this  breeding  have  been  perfect  field  dogs 
requiring  but  little  breaking  and  have  all  been  bench 
winners,  $25  each.  Also  a  very  fine  large  white  and 
lemon  bitch  five  years  old  by  Duke-Ch.  Lady  Howard, 
by  Ch.  Kent  II;  nicely  broken  and  perfectly  staunch; 
a  snap  for  $35.     T.   P.   McCONNELL,   Victoria,   B.   C. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  high  grade  rifle  telescope 
sights,  made  by  Sidle,  Phlla.,  to  order.  One  ia 
5-8  and  the  other  7-8  inch  diameter.  All  latest 
ImprovenK  nts,  largest  field,  perfe<'tly  flat,  \incxcolled 
definition  and  Illumination,  both  with  extra  ad- 
justable eye  pieces  and  brand  new.  Mountings 
complete.  Sell  cheap  or  trade  for  best  offer.  What 
have  you?     F.   H.   M.,   care  Western  Fibli). 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


XXXIII 


Jlntique   Spanisb    Tnlaid 
ei)e$t  ^^= 

WITH  FINE  WROUGHT  IRON  LOCK  AND  KEY 


mceann,  Bclcber  ^  Jlllett 

600  $umr  St.,  San  Trancisco 


Dealers      in    Anticixae     Furnitiire,,     Etc. 


t 

1  Oneof  BENGUIAT'SRugs 


Mrs.  George  Goiild  has  in 
her  Louis  XVI  room  an  An- 
tique Giordes  (Yordes)  rug 
which  is  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  the  lucky  possessors 
of  a  larger  one  which  un- 
doubtedly is  the  biggest  of  its 
kind.  We  will  sell  it  accom- 
panied by  a  few  small  Antique 
Giordes  prayer  rugs  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars, ($15,000. 00. ) 
To  be  shown  only  by  appoint- 
ment. 


H.  Ephpaim  Benguiat  &  Son 


OPP     UNIVERSITV  CLUB 


723  Sutter  St. 


San  Francisco,   Cal. 


G.   K.  CLAXTON 


COLLECTOR  OP 


ORIENTAL   AND    EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUES 


"La  Voluta" 

Italian  marble  bust 
bv"Miche!e  Sansebas- 
tiano,"  Genoa,   Italy. 


215  POST  STREET 


SAN   rPANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


Lyman's     Patent        ^ 
Rifle    and  SKotgun         * 

SIGHTS! 


AccomplisK  best  results  botK  at 
target  and  -wKen  hunting 

Our  new,  complete,  96  page  catalogue 
of  sights  for  target  and  sporting  rifles  and 
shotguns  will  be  mailed  without  charge 
on  receipt  of  request. 


The  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation  | 

MIDDLETON,    CT,  fe 

When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  "WESTERN    FIELD." 
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TradeJopics 


A     :\rAGXIFICENT    DISPLAY. 

To  all  who  appreciate  beauty  of  design,  richness 
of  material,  and  that  perfection  of  finish  which  is  the 
hall-mark  of  the  master-craftsman,  the  stock  which 
the  Bohm  Bristol  Company  will  offer  at  their  new 
jewelry  store.  104-110  Geary  street,  will  be  peculiarly 
attractive. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  member  of  the  firm, 
the  writer  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  exquisite  ar- 
ticles which  will  till  the  show-cases  upon  the  opening 
of  the  store  in  early  April.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches to  the  gems,  which  are  of  the  utmost  purity, 
and  which  are  mounted  in  rare  and  delicate  designs, 
many  of  them  exclusive  and  unique,  and  all  of  them 
admirably  constructed  to  insure  at  once  a  lightness 
of  effect,  combined  with  that  strength  which  utility 
demands. 

Nowhere,  either  in  America  or  abroad,  will  be 
found  more  finished  examples  than  are  here  dis- 
played, of  what  may  be  done  where  the  trained  hand 
of  the  artisan  fulfills  the  ideal   of  the  designer. 

For  those  of  simpler  tastes,  there  is  a  wonderful 
variety  of  gold  jewelry  of  equally  artistic  merit  and 
a  wide  range  of  price.  There  are  watches,  of  course, 
by  the  score,  from  tlie  tiny,  jeweled  pendant  for 
miladi's  chatelaine  to  the  complicated  time  piece 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Of  silver- 
ware there  is  no  end,  from  the  dainty  trifle  of  the 
boudoir  to  the  substantial  presentation  service,  the 
convivial  punch-bowl  and  the  coveted  trophy.  Cut 
glass  of  dazzling  clearness  and  intricate  design,  or 
those  more  sober  cuts  which  attract  the  quieter  taste 
are  here  in  variety.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  has 
been  forgotten  which  can  tempt  or  gratify  the  public 
taste. 

The  manner  of  displaying  these  delightfully  at- 
tractive goods  will  be  found  admirable.  The  most 
beautiful  of  solid  mahogany  has  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  show-cases  and  counters,  and  their 
arrangement  is  such  as  to  preserve  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, while  facilitating  the  convenience  of  patrons 
Indeed,  from  the  writer's  inspection  of  both  stock 
and  fixtures,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  new  San 
Francisco    will    show    its    approval    of    this    new    and 

magnificent    establishment. 

«     •     • 

A  VALUABLE  ACCESSION. 
We  cingratulate  Messrs.  J.  II.  Lau  ii  Co.,  American 
distril)utors  of  the  world-famous  Ball'Stite  powder,  on 
their  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  D.  W. 
King  Jr.,  in  the  capacity  of  Western  representative, 
the  territory  assigned  liim  being  that  vast  section  lying 
between  Omaha  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  there  ever 
was  a  perfectly  competent  demonstrator  of  the  virtues 
of  an  explosive  that  man  is  I).  W.  King.  A  marvel- 
ous rifle  and  shotgun  sliooter,  with  an  unparalleled 
wealth  of  i)ractical  experience  and  the  tact  and  ad- 
dress to  make  the  most  of  it,  Mr.  King  combines 
therewith  a  very  pleasing  personality  and  a  very 
extensive  and  favorable  acquaintance  with  the  sports- 
men of  the  Great  W'tst.  His  selection  by  Messrs. 
Lau  Si  Co.  reflects  very  creditably  both  upon  Mr. 
King  and  their  own  good  judgment  and  enterprise. 
The  Western  interests  of  Ballislitc  could  be  in  no 
better  hands.  King  knows  how  to  ''make  good."  and 
has  a  very  engaging  habit  of  putting  that  knowledge 
into  effective  practice. 


SHREVE  &   CO. 

STATIONERY 

QlUib  anti  ^orirty  ^tationrry. 

Innk-JJlatr  an&  ^pralJJir 

lEttgrafaing. 

lExrlusiiip  atylps  in    Honn- 

Qram    ati&  Minting  fa^irrs. 


POST   &    MARKET   STS. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


<JxJ><$>^><$><«><?^^$kS^^^>^><»<Sx«>$^x^$>«>^^ 


Shoot  the  shoots  with  waterproof 

"INFALLIBLE" 

the  only  dense  powder 
made  in   America 


LAFLIN  &  RAND  POWDER  CO. 


.$x^i><$xSK^<$Kj>-5Kj><SxSN$><j>^>^xS>^>^<3><?^^       \ 


THE   PACIFIC    COAST    MAGAZINE 


A    FAVORITE    RESORT. 

From  all  indications  the  fishing  at  and  near  the  cele- 
brated Klamath  Springs,  Beswick,  Siskiyou  County,  will 
be  better  this  season  than  ever  before.  In  the  Klamath 
River  and  Shovel  Creek  may  now  be  daily  seen 
great  schools  of  big  rainbows  heading  up  stream,  and 
old  settlers  declare  that  the  run  this  season  is  phe- 
nomenal. For  the  benefit  of  those  few  outers  in 
California  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
famous  Klamath  Springs  resort  we  may  say  that  its 
elevation  is  2,700  feet,  and  its  distance  from  Lairds 
(a  station  on  the  C.  &  O.  express,  two  miles  north 
of  Ayer) ;  by  train  twelve  miles  to  Hot  Springs  sta- 
tion, eight  miles  to  the  Springs,  with  a  beautiful  ride 
along  the   banks   of   the   Klamath    River. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  many  choice 
attractions  of  this  most  favored  resort,  but  suggest 
that  our  readers  apply  for  full  information  at  the  , 
S.  P.  Information  Bureau,  613  Market  street,  or  at  I 
Peck's  Bureau,  1 1  Montgomery  street,  this  city.  We 
unqualifiedly  recommend  Klamath  Springs  to  all  our 
friends   who   are   desirous  of   the   best   fishing,    hunting 

and   general   outing   facilities   to  be  had   in   this   State. 

*  *     « 

A  CREDITABLE  CATALOGUE. 
In  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  nicely  printed  cata- 
logue of  some  seventy-six  pages,  the  Union  Gas 
Engine  Company  of  San  Francisco  describe  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  line  of  marine  engines  which 
will  appeal  to  every  launch  owner  and  builder  on  this 
coast.  ,  The  illustrations  are  the  very  best  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen  and  the  booklet  will  interest  every 
one  concerned  with  mechanics  or  aquatics.     For  copies 

address  the  company  as  above. 

*  *     * 

AN    EXCEPTIONAL   HONOR. 

The  amateur  average  of  the  Sunny  South  Handicap 

was  won   by  Mr.    M.   N.   Atchison,   shooting  U.   M.   C. 

factory-loaded    shot    shells.       This    is    an    exceptional 

honor    considering    the    list    of    high-average    shooters 

present  and  the  unfavorable   weather. 

*  *     * 

THEY  SHOOT  WELL  AND  WEAR  WELL. 

An  Ohio  shooter  recently  wrote  the  Remington 
Arms  Company:   IHon,   N.   Y.,  as  follows: 

"  1  have  shot  the  Remington  you  made  for  me  in 
1897  over  35,000  times  at  the  trap,  using  three  and  a 
half  drams  of  smokeless  powder,  and  considering 
the  service  it  has  seen  its  present  condition  is  re- 
markable. It  holds  the  record  in  this  part  of  the 
country   with    167   straight   and    204   out   of    205    flying 

targets." 

»     *     * 

FOR  THE  FAIR  SEX. 
We  are  advised  by  Messrs.  Clabrough,  Golcher  & 
Co.,  538  Market  street,  this  city,  that  they  have  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  a  special  ladies'  catalogue 
of  outing  garments  which  will  gladly  be  sent  free  to 
any  lady  who  will  kindly  send  her  address  for  same. 
It  will  illustrate  a  particularly  full  and  engaging  line 
of  ladies'  requisites  for  all  outdoor  recreation  avoca- 
tions, embracing  all  the  fashionable  styles,  weaves 
and  fabrics,  including  khaki  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported, corduroys,  covert  cloths,  whipcords,  etc.,  etc., 
in  great  variety;  made  to  order  as  these  garments 
will  be,  the  most  perfect  fits  will  be  guaranteed.  The 
line  includes  divided  skirts,  riding  habits,  ordinary 
wear  garments  and  special  styles  to  suit  every  re- 
quirement and  exquisite  effects  can  be  had  in  any 
fabric  now  offered  to  discriminative  tastes.  As  these 
garments  are  made  locally  in  their  own  San  Fran- 
cisco shops  and  factory  prompt  delivery  and  moderate 
prices  are  insured.  Send  for  a  copy  at  once  and 
examine    at    your    leisure    the    most    attractive    line    of 

ladies'  outdoor  garments  ever  offered  on  this  coast. 
«     *     * 

A  PIONEER  FACTOR. 
Our  office  this  month  was  favored  by  a  call  from 
Mr.  N.  R.  Davis,  the  senior  member  of  the  great  firm 
of  N.  R.  Davis  &  Sons,  Assonet,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  the  famous  Davis  hammerless  gun,  an  arm 
that  needs  no  commendation  at  our  hands,  it  being 
known  to  sportsmen  the  world  over.  Mr.  Davis  is  a 
gentleman  of  very  attractive  personality,  and  of  wide 
information  on  all  that  pertains  to  sport  and  its  at- 
tendant paraphernalia.  He  informs  us  that  the  out- 
look for  the  season's  trade  is  very  encouraging  and 
reports  an  especially  heavy  and  proportionately  grati- 
fying demand  for  his  own  product.  He  is  here  in 
the  interests  of  his  company  and  advises  us  of  a 
change  in  his  local  representation,  which  is  noted  in 
his   advertisement   this   month. 


ALL  MEN 

WOULD  USE 

WASHBURNE'S 

PATENT    IMPROVED 

Cuff  Holders 

If  they  knew  of  their  wonderful  utility  and 
comfort.  Instantly  attached  or  detached. 
The  Little  Fastener  with  &  Bull- 
Dog  Grip,  as  applied  to 

Cutrholders 20  cents  » 

Key  chain  and  ring  25  cents  >  Sent  post  paid 

Scarf hi-lders  10  cents) 

Also  2  other  useful 
novelties  fully  de- 
scribed in  illust- 
rated catalog. 
Sent  free  on  request 
Sold  everywhere. 


American  Ring  Co  ,  Dept.  66  Waterbury  Conn. 


RADKE&CO. 


1  18    SUTTER    ST. 

BET.  KEARNY  AND  MONTGOMERf  SIREETS 


JEWELERS 

AND  

SILVERSMITHS 
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Field  Trophies  and  Sliooting  Medais 


DESIGNS     FURNISHED     GRATIS 
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CLUB    EMBLEMS 
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A  FEW  PARKER  POINTERS. 
Fred  Gilbert,  the  champion  trap  shot  of  1902  and 
1903,  is  doing  wonderful  shooting  this  year.  Out  of 
1,000  targets  shot  at  in  nine  events,  he  broke  962,  or 
96.2  per  cent,  shooting  the  old  reliable  Parker.  The 
Sunny  South  Handicap  Amateur  Average  was  won  by 
M.  E.  Atkinson  with  his  Parker  gun.  Mr.  T.  W.  Mor- 
frey  holds  the  championship  of  New  Jersey  at  live 
birds,  won  with  the  Parker.  Walter  Huff,  shooting 
at  100  targets  at  Macon,  Ga.,  broke  96;  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  broke  94;  at  Americus,  Ga.,  broke  96.  Such 
scores  as  these  speak  volumes  for  the  Parker  Gun. 


SOME  SCHULTZE  SCORES. 
At  the  Cataret  Gun  Club's  amateur  championship, 
shot  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cateret 
Gun  Club,  February  22-23,  Mr.  D.  E.  Bradley  and  Mr. 
G.  E.  McAlpin  tied  on  scores  of  92  out  of  100,  first- 
class  pigeons.  In  the  shoot-off  at  25  birds  each  Mr. 
Bradley  scored  his  first  23  straight,  and  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpin had  then  lost  three  birds,  the  race  was  over 
and  Mr.  Bradley  was  the  winner  for  the  second  time, 
he  having  won  the  title  and  trophy  last  year.  There 
were  twelve  competitors.  Mr.  Bradley  shot  "  New 
Schultze." 


ft 


^^ 


THE    IDEALS    WERE 
ADOPTED. 


Pursuant  to  an  order  from  Brigadier  General  G.  F. 
Elliott  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Major 
Kufus  H.  Lane  and  other  oflScers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
have  been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  with 
various  bullets  and  charges  of  different  powders  in 
view  of  securing  a  satisfactory  charge  for  short 
range  practice.  Among  the  bullets  submitted  was  one 
designed  by  the  Ideal  Manufacturing  Company  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  designated  as  No.  308,245.  The 
forward  edge  of  the  front  band  is  left  sharp  and  acts 
as  a  scraper  which  collects  the  residium  left  in  the 
barrel  ana  deposits  it  in  the  front  groove,  thus  clean- 
ing the  barrel  each  shot  and  lubricating  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  regular  full  service  shell  after  being 
resized  and  put  in  proper  condition,  was  found  to  be 
preferable  to  the  short  range  shells  with  the  groove 
near  the  muzzle.  The  regular  service  shells  after 
having  been  fired  are  reformed  to  the  original  shape. 
The  muzzle  of  the  shell  is  then  expanded  to  .310  de- 
grees and  the  bullet  lubricated  and  sized  to  that 
diameter,  with  an  implement  made  especially  for  that 
purpose.  The  bullet  is  then  seated  a  snug  fit  in  the 
muzzle  of  the  shell  on  a  charge  of  four  grains  of 
Laflin  &  Rand's  "  Unique  "  powder,  measure  with 
the  Ideal  U.  P.  measure  No.  5,  measure  set  at  seven 
grains,  shell  not  crimped.  The  regular  short  range 
practice  distance  is  seventy-five  feet.  With  this  am- 
munition the  shooting  was  found  to  be  very  accurate 
and  there  was  no  fouling  of  the  barrel.  The  com- 
bination proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  various  ma- 
rine corps  stations  have  been  supplied  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  preparing  this  ammunition,  the  order 
having  been  given  to  the  Ideal  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  one  set  for  each  sta- 
tion, this  company's  tools  having  received  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the   investigating  committee. 


THE   SYRACUSE    MAN. 

Among  our  most  welcome  visitors  this  month  was 
Mr.  W.  C.  Buell  of  the  Syracuse  Arms  Company, 
who  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  coast 
field  in  the  interests  of  his  concern,  as  well  as  to 
visit  relatives  and  friends  in  California,  he  having 
a  veritable  legion  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Buell  reports 
prospects  as  very  fine  and  is  naturally  elated  over  the 
flattering  adoption  given  the  Syracuse  gun  in  this 
section  last  year.  He  informs  us  that  his  firm  has 
now  in  course  of  manufacture  for  early  issue  this 
spring  a  particularly  fine  new  model  which  he  antici- 
pates will  "  take  "  here  on  introduction  and  from 
samples  which  he  kindly  exhibited  to  us  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him  fully.  The  Syracuse  guns 
are  particularly  good  and  attractive  guns  for  the 
money  and  their  large  adoption  on  this  coast  is 
proof  of  their  merit,  for  nowhere  are  sportsmen  more 
discriminating  or  better  judges  of  what  is  really  a 
top-notcher    in    the    way    of   guns. 


THE  SMITH  MAN. 
Any  one  who  reads  the  daily  papers  needs  not  to  be 
told  that  Harvey  McMurchy  is  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods,  for  there  have  been  great  doings  at  the  traps 
during  the  past  month  and  "  Mac  "  with  his  reliable 
"  Smith  "  have,  as  usual,  been  prominently  m  evi- 
dence. That  combination  has  been  responsible  for 
so  many  perfect  scores  in  the  past  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  news  to  chronicle  more  of  them.  Every- 
body expects  as  much  from  "  Mac  "  as  they  do  from 
the  famous  Smith,  so  the  result  is  foreseen. 


A   POPULAR   WEAPON. 

For  spring  shooting  no  arm  appeals  to  the  sports- 
man more  than  the  22-caliber  rifle.  Among  arms  of 
this  type  the  Savage  22-caliber  repeater  is  different 
from  any  other  rifle  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  clean-cut 
little  gun  using  the  best  of  the  22-caliber  ammuni- 
tion— the  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridges  all 
in  the  same  arm.  Its  beauty  of  outline  and  finish  will 
always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  owner.  Perhaps 
the  two  strong  points  of  the  Savage  are  accuracy 
and  the  smooth  and  easy  manner  in  which  it  works. 
This  arm  has  met  with  a  great  success  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  Savage  rifles,  the 
22  in  particular,  are  well  exemplified  in  the  phrase 
used  by  the  manufacturers,  "  Savage  quality."  it  is 
a  commonplace  term  but  means  everything  to  a 
shooter.  Being  honestly  made  all  Savage  products 
are  sold  by  the  manufacturer  under  the  strongest 
guarantee. 

Mention  Western  F"ield  and  write  the  Savage 
Arms  Company,  P.  O.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to-day  for  cata- 
logue. 

•  •     * 

SOME  U.    M.   C.   PERFORMANCES. 

The  Columbia  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  held  a  shoot 
at  Harbor  View  Park,  San  Francisco,  on  Sunday, 
March   6. 

In  fine  rifle  match  at  200  yards,  without  rest,  G. 
M.  Barley  scored  68-91  with  a  32-40  rifle,  using  U. 
M.  C.  32-40  cartridges  and  U.  M.  C.  primers.  F. 
Knostman  scored  96  with  a  25-21  rifle,  using  U.  M. 
C.  25-21  cartridges  and  U.  M.  C.  primers.  T.  L. 
Lewis  scored  196  with  a  Remington  No.  7  rifle,  using 
U.   M.   C.   22-long  rifle  cartridges. 

In  the  revolver  match  at  fifty  yards,  without  rest, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Brannagen  scored  42-45-51-52  with  a  Smith 
&  Wesson  32-20  revolver,  using  U.  M.  C.  32-20  cart- 
ridges. C.  M.  Daiss  scored  44-62-63  with  a  Smith  & 
Wesson  revolver  and  33  Smith  &  Wesson  Russian 
(U.  M.  C.)  cartridges  and  U.  M.  C.  primers. 

In  the  22-25  rifle  matches  at  fifty  yards,  without 
rest,  J.  Campbell  scored  46-57  with  a  22  Marlin  rifle, 
using  U.  M.  C.  22-long  rifle  cartridges.  T.  L.  Lewis 
scored  35-77  with  a  Remington  No.  7  rifle,  using 
U.   M.   C.   22-long  rifle  cartridges. 

At  the  Oakland  Revolver  Club  prize  shoot,  held  in 
that  city  at  412  Fourteenth  street  on  Saturday,  March 
5,  Mr.  William  I'roll  scored  48  out  of  a  possible  50 
at  twenty  yards,  without  rest,  with  a  Remington 
target  pistol  shooting  U.  M.  C.  22-short  smokeless 
cartridges.  This  was  the  bet  score.  The  next  highest 
score  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Trego  with  a  Smith  & 
Wesson   revolver,  46  out  of  50,  using  32-20  U.   M.   C. 

smokeless  cartridges. 

•  *     • 

AN  INTERESTING  WORK. 
A  book  on  the  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  by 
Galen  Clark,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  region  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  big  trees, 
is  announced  for  publication  early  in  March.  Mr. 
Clark  was  a  member  of  the  first  commission  to  man- 
age the  Yosemite  Valley  after  it  was  ceded  to  the 
State  in  1864,  and  was  also  guardian  of  the  valley 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  has  lived  in  or  near  the 
Yosemite  for  over  half  a  century,  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  tribes  qualifies  him  to 
write  with  some  authority  on  their  curious  customs 
and  picturesque  traditions.  It  will  be  elaborately 
ilUustratcd  from  photographs,  and  from  sketches  by 
Cliris  Jorgensen.  the  Yosemite  artist,  and  will  be 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  It  will  be  published 
by  the  author. 
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1904  Tonneau   1904  Light  Touring  Car 


TWO  MODELS 


Haynes-Apperson 
Automobiles 


.-i**; 


TONNEAir,  S3,550,  with  top 
and  front  glass,  two  solar  No.  1  gas  head- 
lights, two  Dietz  Regal  oil  lights,  tail 
light,  horn  with  tube  and  full  equipment. 
£2,450  without  top  and  front  glass. 

r,IGHT  TOURING  CAR, 
$1,450,  baring  much  the  same  out- 
ward appearance  asour  famous  Runabout 
of  1903,  but  of  higher  power  and  capacity 
and  diatiactly  a  powerful  tourina;  car — 
not  a  Runabout — themost  highly  develop- 
ed car  of  ita  type— the  perfected  product 
of  the  oldest  makers  of  motor  cars  n 
America. 

P  *.  We  make  more  nearly  the  entire  car  than  auy  other  factory  in  the  world,  and  are,  above 
all  others,  competent  to  g:uarantee  onr  product.  These  cars  shovi^  fewer  mechanical  chang;es 
and  contain  more  features  that  years  of  use  have  proved  perfect  in  practice  than  any  other,  and 
are  backed  by  an  unequal  past  record — seventeen  contests  entered — seventeen  contests  woUt 
with  stock  cars. 

Most  Haynes-Apperson  cars  have  practically  been  sold  before  they  were  built     Get  your 
order  in  early. 

HAYNES-APPERSON  CO,  KOkOMO,  IND.,  l.  S.  A.  "•«  "'^^rc-a'^s'^Lenc- 

r^^  Members  of  the  Ass'n  of  Licensed  Auto.  Manfr's.    Branch  Store :  1420  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Eastern    Representatives: 
BROOKLYN  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  1239-41-43  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  66  West  43d^t.  New  York. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


<$^>^^Ki>^t^'$><$><*><S^<$><$><$>^'^^ 


OPENING  SHOOT  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  WING 
CLUB. 

On  Sunday,  March  6,  at  Ingleside,  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  California  Wing  Club  was  held. 
Twenty-four  shooters  faced  the  traps,  among  whom 
were  many  local  shots,  together  with  visiting  experts. 
Considering  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  at- 
tendance was  more  than  was  expected  and  all  indi- 
cations point  to  unusual  and  enthusiastic  interest 
in    the    live-bird    shoots    which    are    to    follow. 

Among  the  shooters  distinguishing  themselves  were 
Harvey  McMurchy,  Ed  Donohue  and  Pete  Walsh, 
each  killing  twenty-five  straight.  Clarence  Naumann, 
Otto  Feudner  and  Gion  Gibson  were  unfortunate  in 
losing  hard-hit  birds  out  of  bounds.  The  general 
shooting  was  of  high  order,  and  considering  that  it 
was  the  first  shoot  of  the  season  the  shooters  are  to 
be    complimented    upon    their    scores. 

The  fact  that  the  twenty-four  contestants  all  used 
U.  M.  C.  ammunition  without  a  single  exception 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  this  excellent  product. 
It  was  very  noticeable  and  we  think  it  is  unpre- 
cedented, at  least  on  this  coast,  establishing  a  new 
sort  of  record  as  it  were. 

*  *     * 

At  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  2-5,  Mr.  J.  H.  Severson 
won  the  Interstate  Cup  that  Nebraska  State  offered 
in  competition.  He  used  three  and  one-eights  drams 
of  "  New  Schultze  "  powder.  At  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
on  February  19,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fanning,  shooting  "Infalli- 
ble," won  first  general  average  by  breaking  eighty- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  targets.  Conditions  were 
very  hard,  as  the  tournament  was  held  during  a  snow- 
storm.     D.    D.    Stever    and    C.    H.    Smith    were    first 

and   second   amateurs,   both   using   "  Infallible." 

*  *     * 

OF  CONCERN  TO  CANINES 
As  well  as  their  owners  is  the  new  literature  just 
ready  for  free  distribution  by  the  Roach  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  want  all  "  dog 
men  "  to  write  them  at  once.  They  have  a  lot  of  new 
things  to  interest  the  friends  of  our  friend  and  the 
small  trouble  incurred  will  be  well  repaid.  Write 
to-day,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  mind,  on  our 
earnest   recommendation. 


INDOOR  RIFLE  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  U.   S. 

The  annual  indoor  rifle  championship  was  again 
won  with  Peters'  22  short  cartridges,  making  an  un- 
broken succession  of  seven  of  these  important  events 
to  the  credit  of  this  ammunition.  The  winning  of 
this  event  is  a  severe  test  of  man,  weapon  and  ammu- 
nition, and  the  selection  of  this  make  by  the  winners 
attests  the  confidence  in  its  superiority  inspired  by  its 
numerous   victories   in   the   past. 

For  four  successive  years  the  average  of  the  win- 
ning scores  has  been  245.5  points  out  of  a  possible 
250,  a  mark  but  little  short  of  perfection.  In  addi- 
tion to  winning  the  premier  events  of  the  indoor 
season,  it  also  won  the  prizes  in  the  other  notable 
matches  held  in  connection  with  the  championship. 

The  new  champion  is  Mr.  L.  C.  Buss  of  New  York 
City,  whose  score  of  2,456  is  but  two  points  below 
the  record  for  this  event,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  L. 
P.  Ittel  of  Allegheny  City,  Penn.,  in  the  contest  of 
1902. 


THE    SPINAL    BRUSH. 

In  these  days  of  radium.  Roentgen  rays  and  the 
other  wonderful  strides  made  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
it  seems  almost  puerile  to  laud  and  speak  of  so  sim- 
ple a  contrivance  as  "The  Spinal  Brush,"  but  simple 
as  it  is,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  world  do  move  and 
has  moved  for  centuries  and  countless  cycles,  and  yet 
'twas  only  yesterday  that  so-  useful  and  necessary  an 
article  as  this  saw   the  light   of  day. 

There  are  many  brushes  on  the  market,  hair 
brushes,  tooth  brushes,  nail  brushes  and  bath  brushes, 
but  there  is  only  one  spinal  brush,  and  thousands  who 
were  troubled  with  nervous  diseases,  sluggish  or  im- 
peded circulation,  etc.,  have  cause  to  call  this  little 
invention    blessed. 

The  daily  application  of  the  spinal  brush  relieves 
alrnost  every  ill  whicli  flesh  is  heir  to,  promotes  circu- 
lation, elasticity  of  mind  and  body,  produces  a  feeling 
of  exijberance,  contentment  and  true  happiness  which 
essentially  makes  life  a  grand  sweet  song. 
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THE  loo-SHOT  GALLERY  RECORD. 
On  February  9,  1904,  on  the  range  01  the  Zettler 
Rifle  Club,  New  York  City,  Mr.  W.  A.  Tewes  put  up 
a  score  of  2,460  out  of  a  possible  2,500,  thus  equaling 
the  record  made  by  the  veteran  marksman,  Mr.  M. 
Dorrler,  May  5,  1901.  Mr.  Dorrler's  score  stands  as 
the  100  shot  indoor  record,  and  expert  marksmen  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  equal  or  surpass  it.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  these  records  were  made  were 
similar,  being  at  seventy-five  feet,  position  strictly  off- 
hand.     Both   of   these   gentlemen    used   Peters    22-short 

cartridges   loaded    with   King's   semi-smokeless    powder. 

*     *     * 

DEPENDABLE   KNIVES. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  Alarble's  six  inch 
Ideal  huntmg  knife  with  tliree  styles  of  blade, 
Nos.  I,  2  and  3.  The  blade  as  at  present  made  is  a 
modification  of  the  two  shapes  of  blades  formerly  made, 
known  as  sticking  and  skinning  points,  and  is  claimed 
by  many  expert  hunters  and  woodsmen  to  combine 
more  of  the  essential  qualities  for  all-around  use 
than   are   usually  found   in   one   style  knife. 

The  new  blades  are  slightly  thinner  than  the  old 
pattern  and  carry  a  more  gradual  bevel  back  of  the 
edge.  The  bone  chopper  at  the  back  of  point  is  a  val- 
uable  feature   for   rough   work. 

The  solid  hard-rubber  handle,  No.  3,  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the 
purpose.      The   heavy   tang,   threaded   at   the    end,    just 
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fits  the  mortise  in  the  handle,  and  a  half-mch  brass 
nut  countersunk  in  the  end  of  the  handle,  cngagmg 
with  threaded  tang,  makes  the  strongest  fnstennig 
that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

The  stripes  or  trimmings  at  each  end  of  the  No.  i 
and  No.  2  handles  are  made  up  of  alternate  washers 
of  colored  hard  fiber  and  brass  or  German  silver,  that 
are  a  driving  fit  on  the  tang.  The  center  of  the  No.  1 
handle  is  composed  of  leather  washers  put  on  under 
heavy  pressure  and  held  in  place  by  the  nut  counter- 
sunk into  the  end  of  stag  tip.  The  No.  2  is  the  same 
construction  except  that  the  center  is  composed 
of  two  grooved  slabs  of  selected  stag  riveted  together 
and  driven   on  the  tang  the  same  as  the   washers 

The  popularity  of  the  Marble  knives  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  sales  are  considerably  more  than 
doubling   up   each    year. 

SOME  WINCHESTER  WINS. 
The  firs'  annual  handicap  target  tournament  of 
the  reorganized  Los  Angeles  Gun  Club  took  place 
on  their  new  grounds  near  Sherman  Junction  on 
February  20  and  21.  Of  the  forty  three  shooters 
that  faced  the  tra|)S  at  this  tournanunt  forty  shot 
Winchester  "  Leader  "  shells,  anil  eight  used  Win- 
chester  "  I'ump  "   guns.     The  highest  general   iivcrnge 


of  the  tournament  was  eighty-nine  and  three-quarter 
per  cent,  and  was  made  by  W.  H.  Seaver  of  San 
Francisco,  shooting  from  the  twenty-yard  mark  and 
using  the  above  combination.  The  second  high  aver- 
age was  made  by  Guy  Lovelace  of  Los  Angeles,  shoot- 
ing from  the  eighteen-yard  mark  and  using  a  Parker 
gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells.  The  third  high  average 
was  made  by  J.  E.  Vaughn  of  Los  Angeles,  shooting 
from  the  twenty-yard  marks  and  using  a  Smith  gun 
and  "  Leader  "  shells.  The  Tufts-Lyon  Challenge 
medal  was  captured  by  Guy  Lovelace  of  Los  Angeles 
on  the  score  of  forty-five  out  of  a  possible  fifty,  with 
a  Parker  gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells.  In  this  event 
W.  H.  Seaver  of  San  Francisco  scored  forty-si.x  out 
of  fifty  with  a  Winchester  "  Pump "  gun  and 
"  Leader  "  shells,  but  being  a  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative and  shooting  only  for  the  targets  his  score 
therefore  did  not  count.  The  Two-Man  "  E.  C."  Cup 
was  captured  by  J.  E.  Vaughn  of  Los  .\ngeles  and 
Roy  \\  hitman  of  Oxnard  on  the  splendid  score  of 
forty-seven  out  of  a  possible  fifty  Mr.  \aughn  shot 
a  Smith  gun.  Mr.  Whitman  used  a  Winchester 
"  Pump  ''  gun.  Both  gentlemen  shot  Winchester 
shells.  The  Individual  Championship  Diamond  Medal 
was  won  by  Guy  Lovelace  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
splendid  score  of  forty-seven  out  of  a  possible  fifty, 
with  a  Parker  gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells.  The  big 
Miss-and-out  event  was  captured  by  Fred  Gilbert, 
shooting  a  Smith  gun  and  "  Leader  ''  shells.  The 
Five-Man  Team  Cup,  twenty-five  targets  per  man, 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Stephens,  Vaughn,  G.  Gibson, 
J.  Gibson  and  Whitman,  on  the  score  of  109  out  of  a 
possible  125.  All  five  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this 
team  used  Winchester  "  Leader  "  shells  and  Messrs. 
-Stephens  and  Whitman  also  used  Winchester 
"  Pump  "  guns. 

The  third  annual  target  tournament  of  the  Ontario 
Gun  Club  was  held  at  Ontario,  Cal.,  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  Of  the  twenty-six  shooters  that  partici- 
I>ated  in  this  tournament,  twenty-one  shot  Winchester 
"  Leader  "  shells  and  six  used  Winchester  "  Pump  " 
guns.  The  first  three  high  averages  of  the  day  were 
made  by  shooters  using  the  Winchester  "  Leader  " 
shells,  and  of  these  three,  two  were  made  by  shooters 
using  in  cinnection  Winchester  "  Pump  "  guns.  W. 
H.  Seaver  of  San  Francisco,  using  the  gun  and  shells 
above  mentioned,  scored  eighty-nine  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent  on  the  200  targets  he  shot  at  during  the 
day.  Roy  Whitman  of  Oxnard,  using  a  Winchester 
"  Pump  "  gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells,  scored  ninety 
and  five-tenths  per  cent  on  the  180  targets  he  shot  at 
during  the  day.  J.  Gibson  of  Nordhotf.  shooting  a 
Parker  gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells,  scored  eighty-eight 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent  on  the  150  targets  he  shot 
at    during    the    day.      Messrs.    Seaver,    Whitman    and 

Gibson    used    the    Selby    factory-loaded    shell. 

*  »     * 

AGE   MAKES   NO   DIFFERENCE. 

The  following  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
by   the    E.    1.    DuPont   Company: 

PoTSD.\M,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,   1904. 
DuPont   Powder   Company. 

Dear  Sirs:  1  have  in  my  possession  some  DuPont 
powder  which  was  bought  about  fifty  years  ago  by 
my  uncle  and  grandfather:  they  owned  two  rifles  and 
did  lots  of  shooting,  so  they  bought  a  considerable 
quantity  of  powder  and  stored  it  in  a  large  stone 
heap  on  my  father's  farm  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  buildings.  Uncle  took  to  fever  and  died;  grand- 
father never  shot  much  more  and  died  not  long  after; 
my  father  was  no  gunner,  so  the  powder  or  portion 
of  it  was  left  until  about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  went 
and  dug  it  out.  There  was  a  large  flat  stone  over 
the  box  and  about  two  dozen  oncquarter-pound  cans, 
round  cans,  1  think,  with  an  Indian's  picture  on  each 
one.  They  were  badly  rusted.  1  picked  the  rusted 
can  from  around  the  caked  powder,  broke  it  up  and 
sifteil  out  the  dust,  leaving  the  powder  looking  quite 
natural  hut  for  some  red  grains  that  showed  the  rust. 
1  saved  four  pounds.  1  never  tried  it  till  last  fall. 
I  loaded  38-72  shells  with  it  and  some  with  some 
DuPont  bought  recently.  'I  he  old  powder  shot  fully 
as   strong  as   the   new.      Yours   truly, 

W.    A.    Clark. 

•  •  • 

IT  IS  WORTH  WHILE 
To  send  for  the  dainty  little  booklet  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Ilojikins  S:  .Mien  .\rms  Company 
describing  and  illustrating  three  popular  styles  of 
their  rifles.  The  cover  consists  of  a  very  unique  and 
attractive  design  printed  in  colors  and  the  inside 
pages  give  full  detailed  information,  with  photo- 
graphs, of  the  H.  &  A.  rifles.     We  are  sure  this  little 
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booklet  will  be  appreciated  by  all  those  interested. 
It  will  be  sent  free  on  request  by  the  Hopkins  & 
Allen  Arms  Company,  Xorwich,  Conn.,  if  you  men- 
tion  this   publication. 

A    CHARMING    \OLUME. 

Fishermen  the  world  over  will  welcome  a  book  on 
Putnams'  new  list,  entitled  The  Angler's  Secret.  The 
author  is  Charles  Bradford,  who  is  already  known 
for  his  earlier  volumes.  The  l\'Ud-Fov;lers  and  The 
Determined  Angler.  The  latter  work,  which  was 
called  by  Grover  Cleveland  "  the  most  pleasant  and 
practical  and  sensible  volume  I  have  ever  seen  of  its 
kind,"  was  devoted  to  brook-trout  only.  This  new 
book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  treats  or  the  sparting 
species  of  both  fresh  and  salt-water  fish — from  the 
tiny  mountain  trout  to  the  mighty  striped  bass  of  the 
ocean.  It  contains  a  full  description  of  various 
tackles,  and  the  methods  of  catching  these  fish,  to- 
gether   with   notes   of   their   habits   and    habitats. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  considers,  not  so  much 
the  methods  of  actual  fish-killing  as  the  glory  of  the 
chase — the  lovely  scenery,  pure  air,  the  natural  exer- 
cise, and  the  general  exhilaration.  All  tliese  things 
are  appreciated  by  the  true  and  chivalrous  angler  more 
than  the  actual  filling  of  the  creel. 
*■     »     * 

IT  WILL  INTEREST  VOL". 
Recognizing  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  firearms  by  young  people,  the  Stevens  Arms 
and  Tool  Company  attempted  to  disabuse  the  public's 
mind  on  this  score  and  cleverly  formed  an  appeal 
in  the  columns  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  little  ones, 
themselves,  asking  them  to  define  and  justify  their 
right  to  bear  arms.  The  results  of  this  appeal  are 
embodied  in  a  little  booklet  called  Young  People'.'; 
Right  to  Bear  Arm.'!,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
on  request.  It  embodies  many  very  interesting  com- 
munications from  the  little  folk  and  their  arguments 
are  worth  reading  by  every  man  and  woman  who 
have  young  ideas  to  teach  how  to  shoot.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  little  folk  occasionally  scintillate  with 
good  expressions  and  this  little  book  is  full  of  them. 
Better  send   for   one  and   enjoy  an   hour's  appreciation 


of    the    precocity    and    intelligence    of    our    American 
■■  kids." 

SEND    FOR    THIS. 

It  seems  almost  like  indefensible  tautology  to  revert 
in  these  columns  to  the  many  excellences  of  the  world- 
famous  Lyman  sights,  for  that  has  been  done  so  often 
by  sporting  writers  the  world  over  that  to  assume 
that  the  public  need  to  be  told  anything  about  this 
celebrated  product  would  approximate  to  an  actual 
insult    to   the    world's    intelligence. 

And  yet,  as  one  loves  to  dwell  on  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  a  master  painting  for  instance,  no  sports- 
man can  help  expressing  his  appreciation  of  this  really 
most  valuable  of  all  sporting  appliances.  And  this 
appreciation  is  universal.  Cio  where  you  will,  you 
will  find  on  every  intelligent  rifleman's  pet  weapon 
tlie  good  old  Lyman  sight  in  all  its  unjiretentious 
but  effective  glory.  It  has  really  become  an  indis- 
pensible  adjunct  to  the  sporting  rifle  be  its  caliber 
and  "  make  "  what  it  may,  and  its  adoption  and  per- 
manent retention  by  all  peoples  of  all  lands  really 
renders  unnecessary  this  involuntary  c.immendation. 
All  this  by  way  of  preamble  to  the  announcement  that 
the  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation — who  are  still  at 
Middlefield,    Conn. — have    their    new    catalogue    ready 

for    free    distribution. 

»     «     ♦ 

A  CATALOGUE  YOU  WANT. 
The  new  catalogue  of  stamped  and  embossed  sheet 
metal  boats  made  by  W.  H.  MuUins,  Salem,  Ore., 
is  just  ready  for  issue  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  has  use  fir  a  boat.  This  catalogue 
is  in  its  way  as  good  as  the  celebrated  boats  which 
it  describes  and  illustrates,  being  easily  the  best  that 
has  come  to  hand  so  far  this  year.  The  demand  is 
already  so  great  that  the  edition  has  been  increased 
to  25,000  and  this  number  will,  from  present  indica- 
tions, be  exhausted  soon.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  good  catchy  half  tones,  is  beautifully  printed  on 
fine  paper  and  is,  in  every  way,  a  desirable  addition 
to  sportsmen's  literature  from  pure  intrinsic  and 
artistic  merit  alone.  In  this  connection  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Mullins  Company  have 
foreign  orders  already  booked  for  over  two  carloads 
of  their  boats,  while  in  America  the  sales  have  in- 
creased   four-fold    this    year. 
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THE    KID'S    BEAR. 


By  Jajies  H.  Pierce. 


illDS  ARE  sho'ly  queer  people," 
said  Fletcher  Brown.  I  guess 
you  have  all  been  introduced  to 
"  Fletch."  We  were  away  up  in 
the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  north 
of  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  and  our  camp- 
fire  chat  had  got  on  children  and  their  ways. 
"  I  knew  a  boy  once,  little  spindlin'  laigs 
that  could  run  a  hound  down,  and  tow-col- 
ored hair  an'  eyes  that  kep'  you  guessin' 
whether  they  were  blue  of  gray.  He  and  his 
sister — father  and  mother,  'course — were 
with  a  party  that  I  was  guiding.  The  rest 
were  shore  a  lot  of  goslin's — young  fellows 
without  any  more  idea  of  the  seriousness  of 
life  than  a  hound  pup,  always  trying  to  get 
some    '  gag  '    off  on  each  other. 

"  The  love  of  this  boy  and  his  sister  was 
something  pathetic,  and  these  goslin's  were 
eternally  preying  on  it  by  telling  horrible 
stories  of  bears  and  lions  that  had  eaten 
little  kids,  and  asking  the  boy  all  sorts  of 
questions  about  what  he'd  do  if  a  bear  got 
after  his  sister.  That  pore  little  chap's  eyes 
would  get  round  and  he'd  actually  shiver  as 
they'll  retail  some  horror  of  some  animal 
carrying  off  some  baby  or  other. 

"  One  day  while  I  and  the  father  was 
down  at  Currant  Creek  after  supplies,  these 
goslin's  happened  onto  a  bear,  killed  it  and 
then  conceived  the  wonderful  idea  of  scar- 
ing the  little  chap  out  of  a  year's  growth. 
They  carried  the  bear  to  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  camp,  propped  it  up  and 
one  stayed  behind  to  growl  and  scare  the 
kids  while  the  others  got  them  out  there. 

"The  boy's  'dad'  had  an  old  .45-70  carbine 
that  he  allowed  the  shaver  to  carry  about 
empty,  but  this   day,  'dad'  being  away,   Joe 


had  the  magazine  filled  with  cartridges — 
felt  sort  of  responsible  for  the  camp's  safety. 
I  reckon — and  these  goslin's  never  thought 
to  examine  the  gun  when  the  kid  insisted  on 
taking  it  along  '  cause  sister  was  goin',  an' 
he  had  to  look  out  fer  her  when  dad  wuz 
away.' 

"  Well,  they  got  the  kids  where  they 
wanted  them,  and  then  made  some  excuse 
and  left  them  '  just  for  a  minute.'  The  kid 
leaned  against  an  old  stump  watching  sis- 
ter picking  flowers — Lordy!  but  I  used  to 
wonder  how  those  little  stumpy  laigs  could 
carry  her  all  day — until  a  fearful  growl  and 
a  crash  in  the  brush  made  him  look  up  and 
see,  not  fifty  yards  away,  the  head  of  a  bear 
over  an  old  log. 

"  Quicker  than  I  can  tell  it  ca-ehuck,  ca- 
chuck  went  the  lever,  the  little  kid  slid  be- 
hind the  stump  and  called  for  sister  to  '  run 
fer  camp!'  Little  sister,  frantic  with  terror 
at  the  horrible  sounds,  was  screaming  for 
brother  to  come,  too,  when  that  old  carbine 
bawled  like  a  young  cannon;  the  kid  picked 
himself  up,  worked  the  lever  again,  wiped 
the  blood  off  his  nose  and  faced  the  music. 

"  Dad  and  I  were  just  crossing  the  ridge 
when  we  heard  the  baby's  scream  and  the 
bawl  of  that  old  .45.  We  missed  a  few  of  the 
high  places  and  when  we  got  there  a  very 
much  frightened  little  lady  was  crouched  be- 
hind a  very  white^ — where  he  wasn't  bloody 
—boy,  who  was  looking  through  the  sights 
at  an  old  log.  The  little  lady  said  '  daeh 
bear!  daeh  bear!  '  and  pointed  to  the  log. 
The  boy  in  answer  to  my  question  said  that 
he  last  saw  the  bear  behind  the  old  log.  By 
this  time  the  mother  was  there,  heeled,  too; 
that  shore  was  a  scrappin'  family!     I  started 
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them  back  with  the  kids  while  I  went  for- 
ward to  investigate.  Huggin'  the  ground  was 
one  of  those  goslin's,  shakin'  as  if  he  had  the 
ague.  A  glance  gave  me  the  situation,  and 
you  bet  I  sent  the  father  and  mother  back 
to  camp  with  the  kids,  for  I  knew  Mose 
would  simply  shove  the  faces  of 'that  gang 
in  so  far  that  their  back  teeth  would  bend 
if  he  knew  the  truth,  and  then  I  kicked  some 
sense  into  this  shivering  sappy  and  told 
him  to  tell  the  rest  that  I  would  walK  all 
over  their  frames  if  they  breathed  a  word. 
"  We  packed  the  bear  to  camp,  and  do  you 
know  that  the  kid  had  just  hit  that  bear  in 
the  lower  jaw  and  durn  near  tore  the  head 
oiT  it!     The  little  tike's  arms  were  too  short 


to  reach  the  trigger  properly,  so  he  had  to 
put  the  stock  under  his  arm,  and  as  a  result 
he  had  a  bloody  nose,  his  cheek  ripped  open 
and  his  hands  all  skinned  up.  Jim'ineddy, 
but  of  all  the  swelled  up  dads  you  ever  saw, 
and  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother 
as  she  looked  at  that  battle  scarred  young- 
ster and  hugged  him.  We  had  to  cut  the 
hide  considerable  to  explain  the  other  holes 
to  the  mother,  and  of  course  I  explained 
the  whole  thing  to  Mose  as  soon  as  I  thought 
he  would  stand  it. 

"  Do  you  know  all  that  kid  ever  said  about 
it  was  when  we  brought  the  bear  in.  He 
looked  at  it  for  a  minute  and  said,  "  Well, 
you  didn't  get  my  sister.'  " 


LINES   TO   A   YOUNG   URCHIN. 


Young  urchin,  toddlin'  with  uncertain  gait 
Along  the  street, 
Be  careful  of  your  steps,  or  coon  or  late. 

Mischance,  you'll  meet 
Such  sights  as  terrify  the  grown-up  race. 
Be    careful,    man'kin,     with    your    toddlin' 
pace! 

The  big,  black  dogs  that  lovo  to  congregate 

Beside  the  road. 
Are  prone  by  nature  to  investigate 

A  stagg'ring  load, 
Such  as  your  wicker-basket  bears  within; 
To  ease  its  weight  a  bit  they  hold  no  sin! 

Or  if  some  bigger  lad,  with  hungry  maw, 

Begins  to  pry 
Among  the  paper  parcels,  spit^)  of  law, 

You  must  not  cry; 
But    show    your    mettle,    lad!     defend    your 

right! 
I  would  be  loath  to  see  you  turn  in  flight. 


Why,  legs  so  short  were  scarcely  framed  to 
run! 

Such  sturdy  shanks! 
A  chubby  lad  like  you  thrives  best  on  fun 

And  boyish  pranks! 
.\nd  yet,  you'll  not  have  many  years  to  wait 
For  manly  step.  Instead  of  toddlin'  gait! 

— George  H.  Burchnid. 


THROUGH    DEATH    VALLEY   WITH   A   SHOTGUN. 


By  Harry  H.  Duan. 


OME  two  years  ago  I 
was  invited  by  Col. 
Bailey,  then  con- 
nected with  the  State 
Geological  Survey, 
t  o  accompany  h  i  s 
party  into  the  heart 
of  the  Mojave  Desert. 
The  object  was  to  map 
and  collect  samples 
from  the  great  beds 
of  nitre,  borax  and 
rock  salt  found  about 
the  rim  of  Death 
Valley,  and  the  party  was  at  that  time  out- 
fitting at  Randsburg,  a  mining  camp  some 
250  miles  out  from  Los  Angeles,  where  I 
then  was.  Three  days  after  the  receipt  of 
"  sailing  orders  "  from  the  jovial  Colonel,  I 
left  my  home  city  on  the  Overland  and  man- 
aged to  worry  through  the  better  part  of  two 
days  and  a  night  of  desert,  train  transfers 
and  dust,  rolling  into  Randsburg  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  desert  from  every  point 
of  view,  but  I  did  not  then  know  the  vast 
sand  flat  that  makes  up  the  California  sec- 
tion of  the  Great  Basin,  nor  v/hat  sport  with 
the  rifle  and  shotgun  was  to  be  had  on  it. 

The  main  body  of  the  men,  of  whom  there 
were  an  even  "  baker's  dozen,"  were  at  the 
little  town  of  Johannesburg  ("Joburg"  for 
short),  just  over  a  low  range  of  hills  and 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  larger  camp. 
There  the  leader  of  the  party  was  expected 
in  a  few  days,  and  thither  I  went,  soon 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  rest  of 
the  men  and  spending  the  days,  until 
the  Colonel  came  in  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, playing  whist.  To  my  surprise 
there  was  a  very  good  golf  links  out 
in  the  flat  below  the  town,  and  I  saw  some 
fair  scores  made  by  men  and  women  who 
had  no  other  training  but  that  derived  from 
printed  directions.  Of  shooting  of  any  sort 
there  is  none  immediately  about  this  settle- 
ment, though  there  are  still  a  few  mountain 


sheep  in  the  higher  hills,  some  half  a  hun- 
dred miles  away;  that  is,  they  are  there  if 
the  Piutes  have  not  killed  them  all.  The 
country  is  too  wild  and  desolate  for  the  In- 
dians to  pay  much  attention  to  the  game 
laws,  and  when  they  do  break  them  they 
are  seldom  punished — their  haunts  are  too 
far  from  the  source  of  the  law. 

So  passed  a  whole  lazy,  languorous  week, 
and  then,  the  Colonel  having  arrived,  we 
stocked  up  the  three  wagons  and  set  out  on 
the  real  journey.  There  were  three  large  des- 
ert wagons,  eight  or  ten  horses,  and,  as  has. 
been  said,  thirteen  men.  No  words  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  and  for- 
bidding desolation  of  that  section  of  the  des- 
ert lying  between  the  railroad  at  Joburg' 
and  the  Nevada  line.  The  level  floor  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  is  cut  up 
into  shallow  rounded  barrancas  or  coulees, 
dry  in  summer  but  filled  with  boulders  of 
scoria  and  lava,  rolled  down  from  the  black 
volcanic  buttes  that  raise  themselves  on  the 
very  rim  of  the  horizon  by  the  awful  fresh- 
ets and  waterspouts  of  July  and  August. 
Among  these  watercourses  there  is  more  of 
animal  life  than  one  would  think.  The  ap- 
proach of  evening  brings  out  numbers 
of  jackrabbits,  which  furnished  me  with  the 
best  of  sport  with  the  25-20  rifle  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  sundown  every  evening  while 
we  were  in  these  miniature  "  bad  lands." 
The  big  long-eared  fellows  would  run  about 
two  hundred  yards  when  disturbed  and  then 
sit  up  on  their  haunches,  offering  in  many 
cases  a  trying  mark  against  the  dull  grays 
and  sepia  tones  of  the  boulder-scarred  slopes. 
I  speedily  learned  that  the  methods  I  long 
followed  in  target  shooting,  and  in  the 
hunting  of  the  lowland  rabbits  of  my  home 
hills,  would  not  score  very  heavily  here,  and 
as  I  was  hunting  for  meat  for  the  party  I 
had  no  punctilios  about  killing  as  many  as 
possible.  I  found  the  big  hares  practically 
unafraid  of  man;  not  because  he  was  a  man, 
but  solely  because  he  was  a  strange  animaL 
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Frequently  I  shot  one  of  two  feeding  to- 
gether, and  the  survivor  would  merely  shnke 
his  head  as  if  to  get  the  hum  of  the  bullet 
out  and  then  hop  off  two  or  three  paces, 
when,  if  I  needed  more  meat,  I  would  get 
him,  too. 

This  sort  of  shooting,  however,  soon  grew 
monotonous,  and  I  set  out  to  find  something 
more  exciting.  Passing  rapidly  down  a  little 
"  draw "  in  the  low  hills  one  afternoon,  I 
came  upon  the  dried  carcass  of  an  antelope; 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the  horns 
and  all  were  there,  fairly  well  kept  by  the 
protecting  atmosphere  and  the  unusual  dis- 


Owl  Springs,  from  the  fact  that  in  years 
agone,  when  the  big  borax  teams  pulled  in 
and  out  over  this  road,  the  midnight  call  of 
an  owl  from  his  cave  in  the  hills  back  of 
the  water  holes  had  awakened  a  teamster 
just  as  a  band  of  halfbreed  horse  thieves  was 
about  to  stampede  his  horses.  These 
'breeds  are  by  no  means  all  cleaned  out  of 
this  part  of  the  desert,  and  while  not  so  bold 
as  formerly,  still  we  hobbled  the  horses  and 
threw  out  a  guard  or  two.  This  probably 
saved  us  some  trouble,  for  daring  the  night 
three  fellows  rode  up  and,  being  challenged, 
put  their  horses  into  a  dead  run  up  the  dry 


DEATH    VAI.I.KY. 


tances  of  the  desert.  Now  I  know  that  he 
may  have  died — and  very  probably  did — five 
or  ten  years  ago.  but  then  I  struck  right  out 
to  find  the  remainder  of  the  band  from  which 
he  perished.  Needless  to  say  I  never  found 
them,  and  the  old  guide  who  was  with  the 
party  had  many  a  good  laugh  at  the  antelope 
1  did  not  got.  However,  that  afternoon  was 
not  entirely  lost,  as  I  shot  a  large  coyote  at 
a  good  three  hundred  yards,  which  I  consider 
rather  good  shooting  with  a  gun  of  the  gen- 
eral unreliability  of  the  25-20  at  long  ranges. 
The  last  of  these  camps  we  made  before 
reaching  the  nitre  beds  was  at  a  place  called 


bed  of  a  nearby  barranca.  This  was  the 
only  time  we"  were  disturbed  on  the  way  in, 
though  later  we  had  troubles  of  a  more  se- 
rious nature  with  others  of  the  scoundrelly 
white  Arabs  that  infest  these  regions. 

From  Owl  Springs  on,  a  summer  cloud- 
burst had  obliterated  the  road,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  break  a  new  trail  down  a  wash 
some  two  miles  broad  and  filled  with  boul- 
ders from  the  size  of  a  girl's  thimble  to  a 
bushel-])asket.  It  required  the  best  part  of  a 
(lay  to  go  from  the  water  holes  over  fifteen 
miles  of  this  road  to  a  point  where  the  bed 
of    the    real    Death    Valley    could    be    soon. 
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jSiever  was  I  more  disappointed  in  my  life 
.than  when  I  looked  for  the  first  time  on  the 
valley  that  has  for  so  long  borne  so  sinister 
a  reputation. 

Instead  of  the  sudden  sinking  away  of  the 
level  desert  floor  into  a  pit  of  great  depth, 
as  I  had  expected  from  all  printed  descrip- 
tions to  see,  there  was  only  a  gentle  slope — 
not  in  the  least  different  from  that  down 
which  we  had  been  traveling  since  reaching 
the  divide — and  then  a  broad  bed  of  some 
shimmering  white  substance,  through  the 
middle  of  which  ran  an  excuse  for  a  river 
and  from  which  the  black  land,  covered  with 
fragments  of  lava,  sloped  away  up  to  an- 
other and  yet  higher  range  of  mountains 
which  I  afterward  learned  was  the  Funeral 
Range.  The  river  which  I  had  noted  is  the 
Amargosa,  a  stream  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  inches  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, but  here  dwindled  away  to  practically 
nothing,  as  there  was  not  then  twenty-five 
inches  of  the  brackish  liquid  which  flowed 
in  it. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress,  I  will  here 
say  a  little  concerning  the  topography  of  the 
desert  pit  into  which  we  were  now  going. 
Half  that  has  been  written  about  Death  Val- 
ley is  entirely  false  and  the  other  half  so 
■exaggerated  as  to  be  valueless.  Imagine  a 
sheet  of  borax  and  salt  crystals  seventy-five 
miles  long  by  from  five  to  twenty-five  in 
•width,  irregular  in  outline  and  surrounded 
by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  running 
along  either  side  and  meeting  at  both  ends 
«o  as  to  completely  inclose  the  valley,  and 
you  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  scene  we 
looked  down  upon  that  November  day. 

Prom  where  we  stood  at  the  first  view- 
point, to  what  was  to  be  our  permanent 
■camiping  place  at  Saratoga  Springs,  was 
probably  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies;  to  me 
it  looked  like  a  scant  mile  at  the  outside,  but 
when  I  struck  out  to  beat  the  teams  there  I 
found  the  rods  were  wonderfully  slow  in 
stretching  into  miles  and  I  was  quite  willing 
to  drop  back  to  the  wagons  after  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  in  the  yielding  sand  of  the  road- 
less slope.  Here,  too,  was  the  hardest  kind 
■of  work  for  the  teams. 

These  springs  are  at  the  extreme  south- 
eastern end  of  the  valley  and  the  water  from 
them  spreads  out  over  a  considerable  area, 
forming  a  pool  of  unknown  depth  and  un- 
certain bottom.  On  two  sides  of  this  lake 
the  lower  end  of  the  Funeral  range  slopes 


A    DESERT    BLACK    TAIL. 

down,  but  on  the  other  two  sides  an  L-shaped 
row  of  sandhills  walls  the  water  in  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  itself.  Among  these 
sandhills  we  camped,  arriving  late  in  the 
afternoon,  though  the  marvelous  light  of  the 
desert  day  made  even  the  dark  canons  of 
the  mountains  bright.  As  soon  as  we  were 
settled  for  the  night,  I  picked  up  a  shotgun 
and  walked  over  to  the  pond.  Tules  and 
other  marsh  growths  were  plentiful  around 
it,  the  water  full  of  various  weeds — mostly 
Yalisneria  as  far  as  I  could  see — and  I 
judged  it  to  be  an  excellent  place  for  ducks, 
yet  I  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  band 
of  them  that  was  waiting  for  me.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  mudhens 
(coots)  were  there  by  hundreds — and  the 
ducks,  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  were  equally 
plentiful.  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  ha(i  a 
scatter-gun  been  drawn  over  this  peaceful 
little  lake,  and  the  chances  for  sport  were 
not  so  good  as  the  chances  for  slaughter. 
The  noisy  mudhens  interfered  not  a  little  in 
the  shooting,  but  for  all  that  four  nice  mal- 
lards, three  widgeon  and  two  teal  came  back 
to  camp  with  me.  These  I  got  without 
wading,  as  the  bottom  to  all  these  desert 
pools  is  very  treacherous;  had  I  had  a  dog 
I  could  have  made  a  much  larger  bag.  The 
birds  stayed  at  this  place  as  long  as  we  did 
and  the  other  boys  got  good  bags  from  the 
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bands.  These  ducks,  and  oven  those  we 
shot  later  up  on  the  Willow  Creek  marshes, 
were  fat  to  a  degree  I  have  never  noticed  in 
the  ducks  of  the  gun-club  preserves  along 
the  coast. 

The  miserable  Piutes  and  "  'breeds "  of 
this  section  of  the  desert  take  ducks  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  A  little  farther  up  in  the 
valley  there  are  large  borax  refineries, 
around  each  of  which  are  located  several 
vats  for  the  crystallization  of  the  salts  from 
water  pumped  in  from  the  swamp  below. 
In  cold  weather  the  ducks,  beating  down  the 
wind,  drop  into  these  vats  gladly  as  a  res- 
pite from  the  long,  hard  flight.  By  morning 
those  of  them  that  have  not  moved  around 
much  at  night  will  find  their  feathers  in- 
crusted  with  crystals  of  bora.x,  and  until  the 
tun  comes  out  they  can  not  fly.  Here  the 
IMute  hunter  steps  in  and  the  ducks  are  his. 
Tretty  much  all  that  comes  to  one  of  these 
fellows'  net  is  fish,  anyhow.  If  he  can  not 
steal  meat  from  the  few  settlers,  he  will  try 
his  luck  on  a  mountain  sheep,  or,  failing  in 


this,  the  big  fat  desert  lizard  known  as 
chuckauaUas  do  as  well  as  anything  else. 
These  they  roast  entire  between  two  hot 
stones  and  the  meat  is  said  to  be  as  white  aa 
that  of  a  frog. 

Speaking  of  mountain  sheep:  there  are 
not  a  few  left  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
California  desert,  but  they  are  fast  passing, 
away.  In  days  of  former  plenty  the  In- 
dians caught  them  in  pitfalls  and  in 
"  drives  ";  the  preparations  for  one  of  which 
latter  affairs,  along  in  the  early  seventies,  is- 
said  to  have  set  the  white  settlers  of  the  sur- 
rounding desert  by  the  ears  in  fear  of  an  In- 
dian insurrection.  The  redskins  had  built 
stone  driveways  along  the  most-frequented 
of  the  bighorn  trails,  and  little  lookout 
towers  on  conspicuous  points  in  the  hills. 
These  the  whites  mistook  for  signs  of  war 
and  fled  precipitately,  but  when  a  few  pros- 
pectors did  pluck  up  courage  to  return  they 
made  a  nice  bit  of  money  by  bringing  out 
heads  taken  during  the  hunt  and  selling 
them  to  wealthy  Southern  Californians. 
The  bighorns  come  down  to  drink  at  many 
springs  in  the  Funeral  Mountains,  and  from 
what  I  had  read  of  them  I  supposed  them  to 
be  very  suspicious  animals;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  not  nearly  so  wary  as  the  common 
desert  deer  and  much  egisier  to  stalk  than  a 
mountain  lion — though  this  latter  feat  may 
well  be  considered  an  impossibility.  Of 
course  I  could  not  shoot  the  big  sheep,  no 
matter  how  good  opportunity  they  gave  me, 
but  "any  one  who  goes  into  this  region  for 
some  museum  or  zoo  ought  to  do  very  well 
in  the  capture  of  these  animals.  I  remem- 
ber one  old  buck,  especially.  I  could  have 
killed  him  with  a  shotgun,  so  little  regard 
did  he  have  for  my  presence  Ijehind  a  pile  of 
rock.     Recently    a    Mr.    Frakes   of    Los   An- 
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geles  took  one  of  the  sheep  alive  in  the 
mountains  back  of  Dagget  and  seems  to  have 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

But  I  digress.  From  Saratoga  Springs  we 
went  up  the  valley  of  the  Amargosa  River 
(already  mentioned)  to  its  junction  with  a 
small  stream  called  Willow  Creek,  thence  up 
the  latter  to  the  famous  China  Ranch,  where 
Ah  Foo,  a  smooth  Celestial,  took  up  a  gov- 
ernment claim  and  then  sold  out  to  two  differ- 
ent parties  at  one  and  the  same  time,  going 
back  to  China  before  the  game  was  discovered. 
Fortunately  the  two  quasi-owners  were  able 
to  .settle  their  claims  amicably,  and  now 
Dave  Morisson,  half-owner  of  the  place, 
lives  on  it  and  makes  a  good  income  from 
the  sale  of  hay  and  wood,  both  to  passing 
travelers  and  to  the  surrounding  mining 
camps.  The  creek  bottom  broadens  out  here 
to  a  width  of  half  a  mile  or  more  and  is 
covered  with  quite  a  heavj'-  undergrowth. 
In  this  quail  are  to  be  found  in  coveys  con- 
taining from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred. 
Although  I  have  shot  over  some  of  the  best 
quail  land  of  the  Southwest,  I  never  before 
saw  anything  like  this.  The  birds  are  the 
Arizona,  or  Gambel  quail,  and  while  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  California  valley  quail. 


are  still  fine  table  birds,  especially  where 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  fat,  as  they  are  out' 
in  this  wilderness.  They  lie  well  together, 
fiy  finely  and  evenly,  so  that  without  a  dog 
I  managed  to  pick  up  seventeen  in  one  after- 
noon, not  counting  several  lost  in  the  thick 
scrub  of  the  bottom.  Wherever  the  river 
broadened  out  there  were  ducks,  too,  but  I 
preferred  the  quail,  though  several  of  the 
other  members  of  the  party  had  good  bags 
from  a  mile  or  two  up  the  stream. 

Morrison  puts  out  poison  whenever  possi- 
ble, to  save  his  chickens  from  the  inroads  of 
wildcats  and  coyotes,  and,  as  I  came  upon 
the  dead  bodies  of  fully  a  dozen  of  the  two 
animals,  I  judge  that  a  man  with  hounds 
could  have  most  excellent  sport  in  this  sec- 
tion. I  also  saw  several  coyotes,  apparently 
as  unafraid  of  me  as  they  well  could  be,  and 
had  I  carried  the  rifle  that  day  I  might 
easily  have  gotten  one.  There  was  nothing 
but  a  half-breed  bulldog  pup  at  the  ranch 
house,  so  no  sport  was  to  be  had  in  that 
line.  While  I  was  at  Morrison's  several 
bands  of  geese  passed  over,  their  ha-ha  ha- 
honk  ringing  down  through  the  still  night 
air  as  I  oft  had  heard  it,  moored  in  a  boat 
a'ong  the  swamp-scarred  old  Pacific's  shores. 
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The   hills   around   this    ranch,   though   quite  it  was  evident  from  the  many  tracks  about 

low,  have  some  deer  in  them  and  now  and  the    outbuildings    that    wildcats    and    other 

then  a  mountain  lion  crosses  from  the  higher  night    prowlers    were    by    no    means   scarce, 

ranges  and  in  so  doing  wakes  the  echoes  of  The  Colonel,  however,  was  due  in  the  north- 

the  old  valley  with  his  wailing  cry.  ern  city  soon,  so  we  left  as  quickly  as  possi- 

After  a  short  stop  at  Morrison's  hospita-  ble,  and  after  a  short  and  uneventful  return 

ble  caravansarai,   we   moved   out  across  the  journey,  reached  our  starting  point  just  two. 

Nevada  Desert  to  the  little  stage  station  and  months  later  in  the  year  than  we  had  left  it. 

postofBce  at   Manse — in   Nye   County.    Here  The  trip  was  not  all  that  it  might  have  been 

we  got  what  we  much  needed,  fresh  meat  in  in  the  way  of  a  hunting  trip;  it  was  not  or- 

the  shape  of  beef.     A  steady  diet  of  bacon  ganized  for  that  purpose,  but  were  I  looking 

and  game  goes  very  well  for  a  time,  but  one  for  a  place  to  go  to  spend  a  pleasant  winter 

soon  tires  of  it.     We  were  told  that  there  in  hunting  and  general  outdoor  life,  I  would 

were  many  deer  in  the  mountains  back  of  take  my  hounds  and  guns  and  strike  out  for 

Manse  but  had  no  time  to  investigate,  though  the   much-lied-about   Death   Valley. 


EXPERIENCE   AND   CONCLUSION, 


T^he  foothill  farmer  is  the  lad 
*•    Who  has  things  figured  fine. 
Ostensibly  his  living's  gained 
By  raising  cows  and  swine; 
But  the  only  thing  he  raises 

Is  a  little  patch  of  hay. 
And  his  livestock  operations 
Are  conducted  in  this  way: 

To  unsuspecting  campers, 

And  teamsters  who  are  new. 
He  sells  horse  feed,  and  then  proceeds 

To  fool  them  not  a  few; 
When  the  shades  of  eve  have  fallen, 

And  night's  lighted  by  the  stars. 
He  meanders  to  the  pasture  lot 

And  gently  drops  the  bars. 

Then  from  behind  the  rocks  and  trees 

Come  forth  a  sow  and  shoats, 
A  half-starved  horse,  a  hungry  mule, 

A  cow  and  band  of  goats; 
And  before  the  sleepy  victims 

Can  arise  and  holler  "Scat!" 
The  feed  that's  left  upon  the  ground 

Could  be  covered  with  a  hat. 
*  ■:<■         * 

Where  can  you  find  a  system 

For  accumulating  pelf. 
That  beats  this  one  of  selling  feod. 

Then   feeding  it  oneself? 

— Carlton    MvLaughlin. 


THE   FLY    FISHERS. 


By  Robert  Erskine  Ross. 


T  MAY  be  that  one  who  follows 
the  fortunes  of  the  Captain, 
Reginald,  Winnie  and  the  Duffer 
through  this  yarn  will  question 
the  fitness  of  the  title.  But  if 
that  captious  critic  had  watched  the  quar- 
tette, singly,  in  pairs  and  en.  masse,  for  a 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  trout  season 
making  daily  raids  on  a  tackle  store  for  flies, 
he  would  at  least  admit  a  certain  amount  of 
circumstantial  evidence  to  support  the  cap- 
tion. There  were  large,  gaudy  flies  that 
should  easily  have  held  a  royal  salmon; 
there  were  small,  dull  flies  for  bright  days 
and  vivid  ones  for  dull  day.s;  pale  millers 
for  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  tiny  midges 
to  tempt  the  appetite  of  epicurean  trout. 
There  were  four  books  full  of  them. 

The  Captain  frankly  declared  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  finer  attributes  of  the  gentle  art 
and,  ignoring  the  nomenclature  of  the  craft, 
persisted  in  speaking  of  a  five-ounce  split 
bamboo  of  the  Duffer's  as  a  "  pole."  Also, 
lie  spoke  of  hooks,  and  hooks  of  course  sug- 
gest bait — salmon  eggs,  it  may  be.  or  even 
angleworms.  The  distinction,  a  trifling  one, 
perhaps,  between  a  creel  and  a  reel  was 
never,  I  am  sure,  quite  clear  in  the  Captain's 
mind. 

Lest  my  reader  weary  with  a  too  prolix 
introduction  to  the  members  of  our  party, 
-we  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  then 
hasten    to    the    stream-side.      The    Captain, 

then,  is  of  the  th  Infantry  of  the  Line, 

U.  S.  A.,  short  of  stature,  merry  of  heart,  age 
uncertain,  and  lately  returned  from  the 
Philippines,  where  a  native's  dumdum 
Taullet  had  played  a  game  of  cushion  caroms 
somewhere  in  his  anatomy,  necessitating  his 
coming  home  to  recuperate;  Reginald,  of 
tender  years  and  experience,  with  a  taste  for 
travel,  a  fad  for  horses,  some  fondness  for 
sport,  and  withal  a  very  good  fellow;  Win- 
nie, on  the  right  side  of  thirty,  connoisseur 
of  a  few  things,  critic  of  many,  and  a  thor- 
oughgoing sportsman;  and  the  Duffer,  who 
thinks  he  knows  a  good  book,  a  good  dinner, 


a  pretty  girl  and  a  good  cigar,  and  is  keen 
enough  when  any  fishing  or  shooting  is  to 
be  had.  Time,  a  year  or  so  ago;  place,  the 
canon  of  the  San  Gabriel. 

Trout  season  opened  that  year  on  the  first 
of  May,  and  for  many  weeks  before  the 
opening  the  stream  had  been  in  flood,  so 
that  when  we  started  on  April  30,  the  pros- 
pect for  good  fishing  was  poor,  as  the  water 
was  still  very  high  and  roily. 

We  were  to  stop  at  a  camp  established 
some  twenty  miles  or  so  up  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canon,  so  all  that  we  needed  to  take 
was  our  personal  dunnage,  rods  and  tackle, 
and  enough  of  the  cheering  cup  to  guard 
against  colds  and  snakebite.  Just  what 
amount  of  this  latter  commodity  was  enough 
occasioned  some  little  dispute,  the  Captain 
standing  firm  for  one  gallon  per  capita.  As 
our  trip  was  to  occupy  only  four  or  five  days 
this  seemed  a  rather  ample  allowance,  and 
so  was  much  cut  down  by  all  except  the  Cap- 
tain.    But  of  this  later. 

We  were  met  at  Azusa  by  a  man  who  told 
us  that  our  saddle  and  pack  animals  were 
"  up   there,"   vaguely  pointing  in   the   direc- 
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tion  of  a  corral  somewhere  near  the  mouth 
of  the  canon.  Arrived  at  the  corral,  we  saw 
our  horses.  They  were  a  sorry  looking  lot. 
The  packer  in  charge  told  us  that  we  would 
have  to  wait  for  a  later  train  from  Los  An- 
geles, bringing  another  party,  as  he  was  tho 
only  one  going  up  that  day,  and  the  cross- 
ings were  bad  unless  one  knew  them,  on  ac- 
count of  high  water  and  quicksand.  This 
gave  us  several  hours  to  kill  before  starting. 

Questioned  as  to  his  mounts  the  packer  as- 
sured us  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
hard  bucking  at  the  start,  they  were  all 
right.  Be  it  known  that  thi^  Duffer  is  not 
partial  to  a  bucking  horse,  and  therefore  did 
he  take  the  aforesaid  packer  aside  and  ex- 
plain matters.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Duffer  should  have  a  certain  tired-looking 
mule  and  a  "  navy  "  saddle,  said  combina- 
tion being  guaranteed  to  be  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  to  a  rocking-chair. 
.  Just  as  this  treaty  was  concluded  Reginald 
was  seen  striding  at  a  great  pace  for  the  vil- 
lage, and  on  being  hailed  pointed  to  a  house 
opposite,  where  a  row  of  fliittering  yellow 
flags  proclaimed  the  presence  of  smallpox. 
Happening  to  pass  a  bookstore  we  stopped  to 
get  some  magazines,  and  the  proprietor,  i 
nervous  little  man,  volunteered  the  cheering 
information  that  our  proposed  trip  up  the 
floor  of  the  caiion  was  well-nigh  impossible, 
saying  that  we  would  have  to  swim  our 
horses  over  the  crossings. 

After  the  inevitable  delays  our  cavalcade 
started  in  good  order.  At  tho  first  crossing 
the  stream  had  spread  out  considerably  anil 
the  footing  was  good,  but  at  the  second  the 
pack  animals  determined  to  return,  and 
caused  not  a  little  anxiety  to  ihe  Captain,  for 
one  of  them  had  the  gallon  aboard.  They 
were  finally  gathered  in  and  we  started 
again,  but  not  before  the  Captain  had  res- 
cued his  precious  demijohn  from  the  pack- 
train  and  had  swung  it  at  his  saddle-horn, 
like  another  John  Gilpin. 

Trail  there  was  none,  all  trace  of  one 
having  been  obliterated  by  the  flood  waters, 
and  the  crossings  became  more  difficult  as 
we  proceeded,  owing  to  the  increasing  fall 
of  the  caiion  and  the  added  swiftness  of  the 
water  in  consequence.  The  Duffer's  mount, 
the  aforementioned  mule,  was  indeed  a  sure- 
footed beast, — and  eke  he  had  to  be.  for  be- 
ing rather  short-legged,  his  upper  deck  was 


frequently  awash  in  the  ford^,  and  his  stout 
little  body  braced  against  the  current  at  au 
alarming  angle.  The  Duffer  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  packer's  "  navy "  saddle 
was  an  apt  description. 

All  things  have  an  end  and  so  at  last,  wet 
and  hungry,  we  dismounted  at  the  camp. 
An  early  start  was  made  the  next  morning, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Winnie  and  the 
Duffer  should  go  upstream,  .leaving  the  first 
mile  or  so  unfished,  for  Reginald  and  the 
Captain  were  to  follow.  Before  parting  the 
Captain  was  given  a  few  pointers  on  how 
to  fashion  his  cast,  and  how  that  peculiar 
hitch  is  made  by  which  the  leader  is  held 
so  firmly  and  yet  is  so  easily  withdrawn. 

The  stream  at  this  point  is  somewhat 
brushy  and  lined  for  the  greater  part  by 
high  alders,  so  that  when  the  Captain  made 
a  few  tentative  casts  he  was  soon  in  diffi- 
culty, his  flies  having  fastened  in  the  top  of 
an  alder. 

Winnie  and  the  Duffer  did  not  wet  their 
lines  until  a  mile  or  so  further  up,  and  then, 
a  fair  bit  of  water  presenting  itself,  they 
started  in.  The  day  had  dawned  bright  and 
clear  with  a  warm  sun  overhead.  An  hour 
passed  and  the  two  had  run  the  gamut  of 
every  fly  in  their  books  without  a  rise.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  water  (which  was  far  from 
clear),  perhaps  the  way  the  flies  were  cast. 

Finally  Winnie  sat  him  down  upon  a  rock 
and  began  to  take  off  his  cast.  This  he  re- 
placed with  a  three-foot  leader  with  a  sin- 
gle number  eight  "  Carlisle."  Then  he  began 
to  search  the  pockets  of  his  jacket,  from 
one  of  which  he  produced  a  small  tin  can. 
From  thence  he  extracted  a  worm  (fat,  and 
wriggling  its  disapproval  of  the  proceed- 
ings), which  he  carefully  impaled  upon  the 
hook. 

The  Duffer  was  speechless.  Winnie  al- 
lowed the  current  to  carry  the  lure  around 
a  bend  and  into  a  dark  pool  below,  when  a 
sharp  strike  followed,  and  soon  a  small  trout 
— the  first  of  the  season — was  beating  a 
lonely  tattoo  in  the  creel. 

"  I  say,  Winnie,  I  know  it's  a  beastly  shame 
and  all  that,  but  if  you'll  share  some  of  those 
worms  with  me  I'll  try  it  myself.  Sly  lad 
you  were  to  bring  them." 

As  the  Duffer  leaned  over  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  bait  something  fell  from  his 
pocket  and  rattled  on  the  rocks.     It  was  the 
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3nate  to  Winnie's  bait  can  and  it  was  full  of 
angleworms!  Winnie  grinned.  It  was  a 
jnalicious  grin  and  the  Duffer  winced. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  thouglit  the  Captain 
Tnight  need  'em,"  he  volunteered. 

For  three  miles  or  so  above  camp,  and  for 
^  like  distance  below,  the  stream  had  been 
bridged  by  alders  felled  at  ilie  crossings  of 
the  trail.  The  first  few  of  these  bridges  had 
liandrails  of  branches  to  steady  the  traveler. 
TDut  others  presented  only  a  small,  slippery 


Winnie  and  the  Duffer  rea'jhed  the  bridge 
in  time  to  see  the  Captain  sitting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  felled  alder,  rolling  a  cigarette, 
for  that  was  the  only  solace  left  him.  His 
creel  was  on  their  side  of  the  stream,  and  in 
it  was  that  for  which  his  heart  yearned — his 
flask  of  Scotch.  The  situation  was  comical 
but  its  humor  was  lost  on  the  Captain.  Cross 
he  would  not,  so  the  two  built  a  little  fire 
on  their  side  and  there  they  broiled  some  ba- 
con and  some  trout,  the  appetizing  odors  of 


F.  A.  :,alhe,  Pliolo. 


"a  huge  boulder  abutted  into  the  stream." 


trunk  to  bear  one  over  the  rushing  torrent. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  man  on  foot  to  stem 
the  current  anywhere,  so  our  fishing  was 
confined  to  the  six  miles  or  so  of  the  stream 
that  had  been  bridged. 

As  the  noon  hour  approached  Winnie  and 
the  Duffer  started  back  to  camp,  and  soon 
Tnet  a  Mexican,  coming  upstream.  He  told 
•us  that  a  little  further  down  there  was  a 
chap  who  would  not  cross  a  bridge  because 
there  was  no  handrail.  He  said  that  he  had 
carried  over  the  fellow's  rod  and  creel  for 
liim,  and  had  left  him  on  the  other  side. 


which  were  borne  over  to  the  hungry  Cap- 
tain. Save  for  the  flask,  his  creel  was 
empty — he  had  not  caught  a  trout. 

Just  below  the  camp  a  huge  boulder  abut- 
ted into  the  stream  and  around  its  bulk  a 
great,  dark  pool  had  formed.  As  we  came 
down  stream,  we  saw  Reginald  perched  com- 
fortably on  this  rock,  a  picture  of  the  ideal 
still  fisher,  alternately  baiting  his  hook  with 
a  fat  worm  and  reeling  in  a  fair-sized  trout. 

That  particular  pool  seemed  to  hold  an  in- 
exhaustible supply,  and  indeed,  during  the 
daylight  hours  of  the  remainder  of  our  stay 
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in  camp,  some  one  of  us  was  uEually  percherl 
there,  frankly  using  bait  and  as  surely  catch- 
ing trout.  Flies  had  been  discarded,  save 
those  that  were  entwined  in  our  hatbands, 
and  that  lied  mightily.  As  for  the  Captain, 
after  the  first  morning  he  led  a  triangular 
existence,  with  his  precious  sallon  of  Scotch 


(alas!    no    longer   a    gallon),   the   liammock 
and   the   dinner-tables   as   its  apices. 

This  outing  was  memorable  rather  for  the 
good  time  that  we  had  than  for  the  trout  we 
caught,  but  there  was  a  trip  made  later  that 
season  by  three  of  the  Flyfishers.  when  a 
certain  lusty  salmon  trout — but  that's  a. 
yarn  for  another  day. 


PRETTY    SOON. 

I'll  kneel  beside  the  warm  camp-tire 
And  watch  the  bacon  fry, 
And  smell  the  lich  aroma  from 

The  coffee-pot  nearby; 
I'll  set  out  with  my  rod  and  reel 

'Mid  waking  Nature's  tune, 
Returning  with  a  well-filled  creel — 
For  I'll  "  camp  out  "  pretty  soon. 

I'll  stretch  and  yawn  beneath  the  shade- 

And  think  about  the  boys 
Down  in  the  city's  smoke  and  din. 

Far  from  my  woodland  joys. 
I'll  lounge  and  smoke  my  briar,  and  dreann 

Throughout  the  drowsy  noon — 
I  could  not  ask  for  more  than  that — 

I'll  "camp  out"  pretty  soon. 

Wrapped  in  my  blankets  I  will  see 

The  dying  embers  glow; 
.\nd  hear  the  murmur  of  the  stream. 

The   night-winds   soft   and    low. 
The  moonlight  streaming  over  all 

Will  gild  those  nights  next  June; 
.\  few  more  days  of  toil  and — well, 

I'll  "  camp  out  "  pretty  soon. 

— Hugh   H.    Thompson, 


SNIPE  SHOOTING. 

By  H.   L.   Betten. 

OME  satirical  chap  with  an  ana- 
lytical bent  of  mind  has  defined 
sport  as  exertion  in  return  for 
which  one  must  make  some  finan- 
cial return  while  any  exertion 
for  which  you  are  reimbursed  constitutes 
labor. 

An  extended  experience  in  hunting  Scolo- 
pax  xoilsordi.  commonly  known  as  jack 
snipe,  Wilson's  snipe  or  English  snipe,  still 
leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  tired  feeling  resulting  from 
the  pursuit  of  this  erratic  game  bird;  and 
certainly  at  times  when  marshes,  meadows, 
swamps  and  bogs  have  been  hunted  over  in 
a  vain  search  for  the  elusive  snipe,  and  I 
return  home  with  aching  muscles  and  the 
pockets  of  my  hunting  coat  exhibit  apathetic 
emptiness,  I  feel  inclined  to  consider  snipe 
shooting  as  being  so  closely  akin  to  hard 
work  that  in  such  an  instance  one  can  recog- 
nize no  dividing  line  between  labor  and 
sport. 

Nevertheless  when  the  frosty  breath  of 
late  autumn  is  felt  throughout  the  land  and 
the  parched  earth  has  drunken  its  fill  of 
life-giving  rain,  while  in  the  early  morning 
misty  banks  of  vapor  hang  over  the  meadows 
and  along  the  banks  of  streams,  old  desires 
are  reawakened  and  no  peace  of  mind  is 
assured  until  the  longing  for  another  day's 
sport  among  the  "  longbills  "  has  been  grati- 
fied.    The  fatigue  experienced  in  other  out- 
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iigs  has  long  since  been  forgotten  and 
visiors  of  gyrating  snipe  affording  the  most 
tantalizing  shots  are  before  your  eyes  and 
lure  you  on  to  another  expedition  after  the 
most  erratic  of  game  birds. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  cheery  little  valley 
quails  there  is  always  some  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, for  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  and  aided  by  the  keen  nose  of  your 
willing  pointer  or  setter,  they  can  hardly 
escape  you  as  they  are  strictly  non-migra- 
tory except  in  certain  localities  where  heavy 
snows  in  the  foothills  drive  them  down  to 
the  lower  levels. 

Not  so  with  our  migratory  friend,  Wilson's 
snipe,  who  comes  and  goes  at  such  times  as 
suits  his  fancy.  To-day  hundreds  of  his 
kind  may  be  found  in  likely  localities  while 
to-morrow  they  may  vanish  and  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  their  haunts  will  fail  to 
reveal  a  bird.  The  following  week  perhaps 
they  may  be  as  plentiful  as  ever  and,  if 
weather  conditions  and  an  abundance  of 
food  permits,  may  remain  for  some  days  or 
weeks  as  suits  their  inclination.  No  bird 
is  more  erratic  and  with  each  change  in 
temperature  or  shift  of  the  wind  you  may 
look  for  a  corresponding  change  m  the  hab- 
its of  snipe.  When  the  sun  beats  down 
warmly  and  no  breath  of  air  is  stirring  they 
will  often  lie  very  closely  and  be  loath  to 
take  flight,  but  let  a  cold  sharp  wind  be 
blowing   and   no    matter   how    cautious   you 
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OVERFLOWED    LANDS    ARE    LIKELY    SFOTS    FOR    SNIPE. 


may  be  the  snipes'  derisive  scaipe.'  scaipe! 
is  heard  before  you  have  approached  within 
reasonable  range  and  they  are  off  with  a 
corkscrew  rush,  after  which  they  will  likely 
make  a  circuit  of  the  field  and  finally  pitch 
down  to  cover  several  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. Mark  them  down  and  attempt  to  out- 
wit them  and  you  will  find  them  ever  on 
the  alert  and  your  efforts  will  result  in  fail- 
ures. At  sijch  times  the  birds  are  seem- 
ingly very  acute  of  hearing  and  the  slightest 
sound  will  attract  their  attention  and  cau-s° 
them  to  flush  wild. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  Wilson  snipe  from  the  rest  of 
the  Limicola-  family  it  is  the  peculiar  cork- 
screw flight  which  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  it  first  takes  wing.  Various  writers 
have  claimed  that  the  bird  performs  these 
evolutions  in  a  cunning  endeavor  to  frus- 
trate the  gunner,  but  I  for  one  do  not  hold 
to  this  belief  and  consider  it  due  merely  to 
the  uncontrollable  acts  of  an  irresponsible 
bird  whose  vagaries  are  misconstrued  as 
acts  of  cunning. 

In  taking  flight  and  especially  if  alarmed 
the  snipe  spreads  its  tail  like  a  fan  and 
with  spasmodic  semi-circular  sweeps  (due,  I 
believe,  to  the  uncontrollable  contraction  of 
certain  muscles)  swings  it  from  side  to 
side   with   a   peculiar   jerky    motion.      When 


suddenly  frightened  into  flight,  as  by  a  dog 
or  gunner,  these  sweeps  are  repeated  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  the  result  is  a  series 
of  gyrations  which  distinguish  the  Wilson 
snipe  from  all  other  species  of  the  feathered 
kingdom. 

I  take  no  stock  in  the  admonition  of  the 
average  writer  "  to  hunt  snipe  down  wind  " 
and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pursuit  of 
Scolopax  under  conditions  which  would 
make  it  advantageous  to  walk  down  wind  in 
flushing  them  would  yield  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. As  a  rule  snipe  are  very  wild  on 
windy  days  and  the  slight  advantage  you 
may  gain  by  forcing  them  to  rise  against 
it  is  more  than  offset  by  their  increased 
wariness.  Furthermore,  in  hunting  with  a 
dog — which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  you  may  experience  enjoyable 
sport — your  four-footed  companion  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  when  working  with  the 
wind,  as  the  scent  is  blown  from  instead  of 
toward  him  as  would  be  the  case  when 
quartering  against  the  breeze  and  he  is  cer- 
tain to  make  many  unavoidable  flushes. 
The  best  time  to  hunt  snipe  is  on  warm, 
quiet  days  such  as  we  often  experience  In 
this  happy  land  of  ours,  and  then  it  does  not 
matter  a  particle  how  you  approach  the 
birds  as  long  as  your  dog  is  possessed  of 
the  necessary  experience  and  intelligence  to 
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hunt  likely   ground   and   work   it  over   in  a 
systematic  manner. 

That  the  snipe  is  an  erratic  genius  is  best 
exemplified  by  his  habits  in  feeding,  for 
even  when  he  is  known  to  be  present  you 
are  not  certain  to  find  him  in  his  usual 
haunts.  At  times  he  will  resort  to  grounds 
as  dry  as  tinder  and  hide  among  tussocks 
of  grass  or  other  cover.  I  have  often  found 
him  feeding  in  old  cornfields,  especially  in 
those  on  which  seepage  or  an  overflow  have 
encroached,  and  at  times  he  will  hide  along 
the  bed  of  sluggish  streams  overgrown  with 
willows  and  rank  water  grasses.  On  one 
occasion  I  bagged  seven  snipe  in  a  short 
walk  along  one  of  the  county  roads  in  Mer- 
ced County,  where  heavy  rains,  a  few  days 
previous,  had  left  little  puddles  of  water 
standing  in  wagon  ruts  and  slight  depres- 
sions— certainly  the  last  place  in  the  world 
to  which  a  snipe  might  be  expected  to  re- 
sort. Another  time  I  flushed  three  snipe 
from  a  series  of  abandoned  post  holes  and 
yet  there  were  no  suitable  feeding  grounds 
within  miles  of  the  spot.  However,  as  a 
rule,  snipe  will  be  found  on  damp  or  boggy 
meadows  and  overflow  land  as  well  as  low 
ground  which  contains  suflScient  cover  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  hide.  Swampy 
lying  fields  saturated  by  heavy  rains  are 
likely  spots,  but  in  some  of  these  the  soil 
may  be  of  a  sour  nature  and  although  they 
may  appear  ideal  resorts  for  snipe  not  a 
feather  will  reward  your  search.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  you  will  find  that 
locating  a  flight  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance 
and  very  often  the  tyro  stumbles  upon  the 
best  shooting  while  the  experienced  sports- 
man fails  to  find  the  birds.  It  is  this  uncer- 
tainty that  adds  to  the  charm  of  snipe  shoot- 
ing and  when  one  does  happen  to  run  across 
a  "  pocket,"  and  you  answer  Jack's  derisive 
squeak  with  a  load  of  tens  which  suddenly 
arrests  his  wild,  gyrating  rush  while  a  thin 
rift  of  feathers  attests  the  perfectness  of 
your  aim,  the  aching  muscles  are  forgotten 
and  the  leaden  pedal  extremities  seemingly 
exchanged  for  the  winged  feet  of  Mercury. 
At  such  times  you  are  willing  to  make  af- 
fidavit that  snipe  shooting  is  the  peer  of  all 
sports. 

Now  as  to  an  outfit:  you  cannot  have  it 
too  light  for  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  snipe  shooting  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  a  strenuous  form  of 
sport,  and  as  a  rule  before  the  day  is  over 


your  accoutrements  seemingly  take  on  ab- 
normal weight.  A  seven  or  seven  and  one- 
quarter-pound  gun  is  just  about  what  the 
doctor  would  order  and  a  pair  of  light,  snug 
fitting  rubber  boots,  with  canvas  trousers 
and  a  sleeveless  hunting  coat  should  take 
the  place  of  weighty  wearing  apparel.  If 
you  are  a  game  hog  and  fearful  lest  you  will 
not  bag  all  the  law  allows  unless  you  bur- 
den yourself  with  one  hundred  shells,  by 
all  means  do  so  and  your  punishment  will 
be  deserved;  but  if  you  are  a  reasonable 
sportsman  you  will  find  forty  or  fifty  shells 
amply  sufficient  for  a  day's  sport. 

A  really  high-class  snipe  dog  is  a  rarity 
for  the  reason  that  few  sportsmen  or  train- 
ers find  time  or  opportunities  to  give  their 
dogs  experience  on  these  birds.  Neverthe- 
less even  an  inexperienced  dog  will  prove  to 
be  more  of  an  aid  than  a  hindrance  and 
after  a  few  hunts  will  show  reasonable  abil- 
ity in  locating  and  pointing  snipe  providing 
he  possesses  that  very  desirable  quality 
known  as  bird  sense.  Of  course  he  should 
be  a  good  retriever  as  the  birds  are  hard  to 
find  even  when  cleanly  killed  and  one  will 
often  walk  within  a  few  feet  of  a  dead  bird 
without  spying  it,  so  closely  do  its  mark- 
ings blend  with  the  cover  to  which  it  re- 
sorts. After  a  hunt  the  dog  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  dried.  By  following  this 
course  you  will  often  avoid  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  animal  by  pneumonia  or  rheuma- 
tism. A  dog  that  is  worth  owning  deserves 
to  be  properly  cared  for  and  no  sportsman 
worthy  of  the  name  will  kennel  his  dog  be- 
fore he  has  attended  to  the  gratification  of 
its  creature  comforts. 

And  now  a  few  lines  anent  a  snipe  hunt, 
one  of  many  enjoyed  by  the  writer.  The 
scene  was  laid  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Los  Banos.  Ye 
scribe,  accompanied  by  an  English  setter 
bitch  of  aristocratic  lineage,  and  Sam  C, 
who  pinned  his  faith  to  a  weather-beaten 
old  pointer  of  unknown  breeding,  had  taken 
an  afternoon  train  from  the  Oakland  Mole 
and  in  due  time  were  occupying  beds  in  the 
Los  Banos  Hotel.  The  brief  space  of  time 
between  our  arrival  and  the  breakfast  hour 
had  been  spent  in  an  attempt  to  woo  gentle 
slumber  with  only  partially  successful  re- 
sults, and  we  were  glad  when  the  porter's 
call  gave  us  an  excuse  for  arising. 

After  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  inner 
man   we  donned   our  shooting  togs,   and  re 
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leasing  the  dogs  started  off  across  fields  to 
a  section  of  boggy  land  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  The  morning  had  broken  bright 
and  clear.  Old  Sol  was  peeping  over  the 
Eastern  barriers  and  the  day  bid  fair  to  b^ 
a  glorious  one.  For  miles  and  miles  the 
dull  grey  plains  stretched  before  us  until 
they  melted  from  view  where  a  misty  sinu- 
ous line  marked  the  course  of  the  upper  San 
Joaquin.  As  we  progressed  on  our  journey 
flocks  of  ducks  could  be  seen  in  the  distances 
as  they  wheeled  over  ponds  or  sloughs. 
Myriads  of  geese  filled  the  air  with  their 
strident  calls  and  I,  for  one,  experienced  an 
itching  of  the  trigger  finger  as  long  waver- 
ing lines  of  these  grand  birds  appeared  on 
the  horizon. 

We  soon  reached  the  sniping  grounds  and 
not  without  misgivings,  for  the  fickle  traits 
of  the  snipe  were  known  to  both  of  us,  and 
while  we  had  the  assurance  that  they  had 
been  present  in  large  numbers  a  few  days 
previous,  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  in 
what  manner  our  search  would  be  rewarded. 
However  our  fears  were  soon  allayed,  for 
hardly  had  I  topped  the  barbed  wire  fence 
which  marked  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
when,  with  a  startled  "  scaipe,  scaipe,"  a 
snipe  flushed  from  the  irrigating  ditch  on 
the  other  side  and  after  flying  along  the 
water  course  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
dropped  in  among  the  water  cress. 

"  There's  game  sure  enough,"  exclaimed 
Sam,  as  he  watched  the  bird  take  to  cover. 
"  Guess  we're  going  to  bag  at  least  one  snipe 
Itpforo  tbo  day  is  over." 

Meanwhile     Sam's     old    pointer,    "Buck," 


whom  added  years  and  unlimited  experience 
had  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  a  sage, 
was  drawing  cautiously  along  the  bank  of 
the  ditch  to  where  he  had  marked  down  the 
representative  of  the  Scolopax  family,  and 
as  the  entrancing  scent  struck  his  nostrils 
stiffened  out  in  a  stylish  point  which  drew 
from  Sam  an  exclamation  of,  "  That's  the 
boy!  Didn't  take  him  long  to  nail  that  one, 
did  it?" 

A  moment  later  Muggins,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ditch,  caught  sight  of  Buck  and 
backed  instantly,  while  Sam,  walking  up, 
flushed  the  bird  and  made  a  neat  kill  with 
the  first  barrel.  Sending  the  dogs  on,  both 
got  to  work  in  a  diligent  manner  and  Mug 
especially  ranged  very  wide  and  fast:  en- 
tirely too  much  so  for  the  best  results.  As 
a  consequence  it  was  not  long  before  she 
went  straight  through  a  whisp  of  snipe 
whi'.^h  scattered  in  all  directions  as  she 
rushed  by.  The  majority  of  these,  after 
going  through  their  usual  evolutions,  pitched 
down  among  thick  matty  tussocks  of  coarse 
grass  in  an  overflowed  pasture  field,  and  after 
reprimanding  Mug  for  her  bit  of  rank  work 
I  sent  her  away  in  the  direction  the  snipe 
had  taken.  Scarcely  had  she  covered  seventy- 
five  yards  when  she  wheeled  to  a  point  and 
almost  simultaneously  Buck  pointed.  "  Now 
this  is  what  I  call  proper  sport,"  said  Sam, 
as  we  walked  to  our  respective  dogs. 

"  You  can't  beat  it  much,  as  long  as  you 
find  the  birds,"  1  answered. 
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Just  then  my  bird  flushed  wild  and  a  hastily 
fired  shot  failed  to  connect.  My  left  barrel, 
however,  was  a  "  centerer "  and  the  wily 
longbill  went  down  like  a  wet  rag  and  turn- 
ing a  somersault  landed  on  his  back  in  the 
mud  with  one  protesting  foot  stuck  in  the 
air. 

"Good  boy!"  yelled  Sam.  "Thought  he 
would  get  away  from  you  sure  when  I  saw 
him  dodge  that  first  shot.  Must  'a'  been  a 
good  forty-five  yards,  eh?  Now  here's  my 
chance  to  shine,  so  just  watch  me  do  the 
honors." 

Flushed  within  a  few  feet  of  his  dog's 
nose  the  bird  gave  him  an  easy  quartering 
shot,  but  nevertheless  he  scored  a  goose  egg 
and  gave  vent  to  a  few  uncomplimentary 
remarks  as  he  watched  the  snipe  disappear 
in  the  distance.  The  next  point  was  Buck's 
and  Scolopax  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
ten  yards  on  his  zigzag  journey  when  a  load 
of  tens  connected  with  his  solar  plexus  and 
one  minute  later  he  was  reposing  in  Sam's 
coat  pocket.  Another  find  by  the  irrepressi- 
ble Buck  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish myself,  which  I  did  in  commend- 
able fashion.  I  followed  this  with  a  long 
shot  on  a  quartering  bird  which  flushed  wild 
and  started  off  as  if  he  had  an  urgent  en- 
gagement somewhere. 

"There  now!"  exclaimed  Sam.  "I'd  'a' 
bet  ten  dollars  on  that  bird's  chances  of  get- 
ting away.  A  good  fifty  yards  if  it's  an  inch 
and  killed  dead  as  a  stone!" 

Mug  now  had  a  short  inning  and  Buck 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  back,  some- 
thing he  did  not  fancy  very  much.  Two 
points  resulted  in  the  addition  of  two  snipe 
to  our  bag  and  then  we  left  this  field  for 
the  adjoining  one,  where  a  number  of  birds 
had  been  seen  to  take  cover.  Crossing  a 
piece  of  unusually  soft  ground  we  sank  over 
our  knees  in  the  mire,  and  after  traversing 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  such  going  Sam 
ejaculated,  "Gee  Willikens!  This  is  worse 
than  Indian  torture!  I've  dislocated  about 
every  joint  in  my  body.  Say,  I'd  like  to 
know  why  in  Cain  you're  leading  me  through 
this  bottomless  pit?  Darn  it,  this  is  another 
case  of  a  blind  man  being  led  by  a  fool. 
Hang  it  all!  There  goes  one  of  my  boots." 
I  laughed  at  him  as  he  tried  to  extricate 
his  boot,  which  haa  been  partially  drawn 
off  by  the  adhesive  mud.  The  next  instant 
he  lost  his  balance  and  stretching  out  one 


arm  as  if  to  fend  off  the  threatened  disaster, 
plunged  forward  into  the  mire.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  lay  in  the  embrace  of  the  sticky 
ooze  and  then  arose  murmuring  a  gentle 
prayer  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  Not 
wishing  my  mirth  to  be  responsible  for  fur- 
ther complications  I  moved  on,  followed  by 
a  sulphurous  streak  of  an  azure  hue  which 
clung  to  the  bog  like  a  miasmatic  vapor. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  with  the  mud  scraped 
from  his  clothing  and  with  his  ruffled  feel- 
ings smoothed  down,  Sam  forgot  all  about 
his  late  adventure  and  all  was  serene  again. 
Entering  the  adjoining  field  where  walk- 
ing was  much  better,  the  dogs  ranged  out 
wide.  Mug  making  long  casts  up  wind  and 
showing  considerable  judgment  in  working 
out  her  ground.  It  remained  for  Buck,  how- 
ever, to  show  a  degree  of  ability  hardly  to 
be  excelled,  for  although  not  as  fast  as  his 
companion,  his  great  bird  sense  and  choke 
bore  nose  landed  him  on  point  after  point 
with  very  few  errors  to  his  discredit.  This 
field  netted  us  eleven  birds  and  Sam  now 
having  what  he  termed  "  his  snipe  eye " 
with  him  his  old  Lefever  accounted  for  the 
birds  with  a  regularity  that  was  monotonous. 
Walking  along  a  ditch  I  also  surprised  a 
mallard  taking  a  siesta  among  the  matted 
growth  of  weeds  and  grasses  which  lined 
the  bed,  but  it  was  only  in  response  to  my 
second  barrel  that  he  condescended  to  come 
down.  We  then  rested  for  an  hour  or  so 
and  finally  started  back  toward  the  hotel, 
following  a  ditch  bank  which  offered  firm 
footing.  Ranging  on  ahead,  Buck  caught 
scent  of  a  bird  which  evidently  was  moving 
as  he  would  cautiously  draw  up  and  point 
and  as  the  snipe  continued  along  the  course 
of  the  ditch  would  cast  off  and  repeat  the 
performance  until  he  must  have  traversed 
forty  or  fifty  yards.  Finally  becoming  tired 
of  the  birds'  antics  he  rushed  on  ahead  a 
matter  of  twenty-five  yards  and  headed  off 
the  longbilled  pedestrian.  Sam  walked  up 
with  the  air  of  one  certain  of  his  game,  and 
in  answer  to  my  warning  "  to  look  out  for 
goose  eggs,"  replied,  "  Oh,  that's  all  right. 
.Just  let  the  little  beggar  start  and  I'll  tend 

to    his   .      Well    Jiminy    Fishhooks! 

Wouldn't  that  beat  you!  Could  'a'  reached 
him  with  a  fishpole!"  he  exclaimed  as  in 
an  apologetic  manner  as  the  bird  put  dis- 
tance between  them.  Two  more  points  by 
Buck  soon  gave  Sam  an  opportunity  to  repay 
the  snipe  family  for  the  presumption  of  one 
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of  its  members  in  daring  to  escape  his  aim, 
and  he  accounted  for  both  of  them. 

Mug  now  had  another  short  inning  with 
the  "  longbills."  First  she  made  a  point 
near  the  edge  of  a  patch  of  tules  and  Sam 
shook  his  head  as  he  said:  "No  snipe  in 
there.  Bet  you  a  '  tenner '  you  don't  raise  a 
feather."  Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  up 
jumped  a  brace  and  I  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  first  double  of  the  day. 
Both  birds  fell  in  the  tules  and  Mug  could 
find  only  one  of  them,  but  Buck,  with  that 
unerring  nose  of  his,  located  the  other  after 
quite  an  extended  search.  Mug  next  dropped 
to  a  point  beside  a  fence,  the  bird  evidently 
being  on  the  other  side.  Just  as  I  started 
to  clamber  over  the  snipe  flushed  and  sliding 
up  the  safety  I  managed  to  knock  it  down 
from  my  unique  position.  Crossing  the 
piece  of  ground  on  which  I  killed  this 
last  bird  Mug  floundered  through  a  bog  to 
a  ditch  bank  beyond  where  she  pointed. 
I  attempted  to  reach  her,  but  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  not  permit.  Sev- 
eral times  I  went  on  my  knees  in  the 
treacherous  mire  while  Sam  on  solid  ground 


watched  my  gymnastics  with  evident  pleas- 
ure. Finally  I  attempted  to  call  her  from 
her  point  but  she  was  too  much  interested  to 
notice  my  commands.  Knowing  that  she 
would  be  likely  to  remain  on  point  as  long 
as  the  bird  did  not  flush  I  fired  several  shots 
at  random  and  at  last  the  bird  took  flight, 
much  to  my  satisfaction. 

As  we  advanced  the  nature  of  the  grounds 
improved  until  at  last  we  struck  a  veritable 
"  snipe  pocket "  which  proved  the  best  find 
of  the  day.  We  shot  until  we  found  our 
supply  of  ammunition  giving  out  and  then, 
concluding  that  we  might  be  classified  as 
game  hogs  if  we  continued  shooting  as  long 
as  a  shell  remained,  we  left  the  patch  with 
the  intention  of  paying  it  another  visit  be- 
fore we  left  "for  home.  Arriving  at  the 
hotel  we  counted  up  and  were  surprised  at 
the  number  of  birds  the  morning's  hunt 
had  yielded.  We  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  another  snipe  hunt  as 
changed  weather  conditions  made  it  impos- 
sible, but  the  pleasures  of  the  outing  herein 
related  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory  and 
shall  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


SPORT  IN  AFRICA. 


By  Er.MER  E.  Davis. 


Paht   III. 


E  had  been  very  much  disturbed 
all  night  by  zebras  running 
about  and  barking  in  a  peculiar 
manner  as  if  greatly  alarmed. 
I  knew  something  was  wrong 
and  arose  during  the  night  to  find  Monga. 
the  gun  bearer,  and  ask  him  v^'hat  he  thought 
was  the  matter  with  the  Panda  (zebras). 
■"Oh!"  he  said,  "nothing  is  wrong — only  a 
lion  trying  to  get  one  of  them  for  break- 
fast." 

They  seemed  to  quiet  down  toward  morn- 
ing and  we  managed  to  get  some  sleep,  but 
were  aroused  by  Monga  while  the  stars  wero 
yet  shining.  He  said  there  was  a  possibility 
of  finding  a  lion  eating  a  zebra  out  on  the 
plain  near  camp.  As  lions  generally  leave 
their  prey  at  daybreak  and  go  into  the  tall 
grass  or  jungle,  a  person  stands  very  little 
show  of  finding  them  after  the  sun  gets  up 
very  high. 

I  was  wide  awake  at  the  orospect  of  find- 
ing a  lion,  and  lost  no  time  in  dressing.  Mr. 
Snowden,  who  was  still  with  me.  seemed  as 
■eager  to  meet  the  much-talked-of  lord  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  myself.  We  did  not 
iDotlaer  with  breakfast  but  called  six  porters 
and  hurried  along  the  edge  o?  the  jungle  to 
"Where  we  expected  the  lions  to  come,  so  that 
we  could  head  them  off.  As  it  was  still  dark 
"we  waited  until  the  light  grew  strong 
■enough  to  see  some  distance  out  on  the 
plain;  then  we  separated,  Mr.  Snowden  go- 
ing farther  along  the  jungle  and  myself  re- 
turning in  the  direction  of  camp  so  as  to 
take  in  as  much  territory  as  possible. 

I  had  scarcely  gone  two  hundred  yards 
"When  I  saw  a  lion  and  lioness  half  a  mile 
-out  on  the  plain.  They  stopped  as  I  ap- 
peared on  the  sky  line  and  I  knew  they  had 
«een  me.  Signaling  to  Mr.  Snowden,  he 
came  running  up  and  we  both  entered  the 
thin  brush  near  the  edge  of  (he  jungle  and 
ran  as  fast  as  we  could  to  try  and  head  the 
lions  from  the  thicket.  We  caught  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  them  through  the  openings 
and  could  see  they  were  losing  no  time  in 
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their  efforts  to  get  under  cover,  for  they 
were  running  swiftly  at  right  angles  to  us. 
The  race  was  short  but  lively;  the  lions  beat 
ns  about  forty  yards  and  we  could  hear  the 
brush  crack  as  they  entered  the  jungle. 

We  stopped  running,  and  finding  the  track 
— which  could  easily  be  seen  by  noting  where 
the  dew  had  been  knocked  from  the  grass — 
we  followed  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  winding 
around  almost  in  a  circle;  then  the  sun,  get- 
ting higher,  dried  the  dew  and  the  trail  was 
abandoned  by  two  disappointed  hunters.  I 
was  sadly  disgusted,  for  instead  of  the 
lordly  "  scrapper  "  which  I  had  expected  to 
find,  these  lions  were  far  more  anxious  to  get 
away  than  to  fight.  I  am  well  aware,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  I 
hope  some  day  to  meet  one  that  will  be  ac- 
commodating enough  to  let  me  shoot  him. 

With  the  reader's  consent  I  will  explode 
some  of  the  pet  theories  in  regard  to  lions 
and  lion  hunting.  My  knowledge  has  been 
gathered  from  hunters  who  have  killed  many 
lions  and  I  think  their  statements  are  un- 
doubtedly true.  In  the  first  place,  a  lion  is 
a  beast  you  can  tell  nothing  about  for  a  cer- 
tainty; what  one  will  do,  another  will  not. 
They  seldom  charge  a  human  being  in  the 
daytime  unless  wounded  or  cornered;  they 
are  cowardly  in  the  day  but  bold  after  dark. 
Their  home  is  the  plains,  although  occa- 
sionally they  hide  in  the  jungle,  but  more 
generally  make  their  lairs  in  the  tall  grass 
or  reeds  in  the  open.     The  male  never  does 
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any  killing  when  his  mate  is  around,  for  siie 
is  so  much  quicker  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  exert  himself,  and  the  pictures 
you  see  of  the  males  leaping  ferociously  at 
animals  may  be  put  down  as  the  reflections 
of  a  lively  imagination.  They  usually  hunt 
in  couples  and  the  lioness  invariably  makes 
the  kill  when  so  in  company.  In  charging, 
a  lion  runs  close  to  the  ground,  and  not 
with  long,  oval  leaps,  as  the  picture  makers' 
imagination  leads  one  to  believe.  They  do 
not  go  around  with  their  heads  held  proudly 
up,  but  amble  along  with  their  heads  down 
near  the  ground  in  an  awkward  manner. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  all 
lion  hunters  agree,  and  that  is  that  a  fully 
aroused  lion  is  a  nasty  antagonist  and  a 
hard   beast  to  kill. 

After  losing  track  of  the  lio'is  we  returned 
to  camp  and  prepared  to  go  out  on  the  plain 
after  gazelle,  as  we  were  short  of  meat.  Wo 
were  eating  breakfast  when  a  porter  came 
and  told  us  the  zebra  which  had  been  killed 
lay  close  to  camp.  Taking  my  cameni.  1 
went  to  get  a  picture,  and  was  surprised  to 
find,  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  from 
the   tonl.   a  zebra   skeleton    which    had    l)cen 


picked  pretty  clean,  for  what  the  lions  had 
left,  buzzards  and  carrion  birds  of  different 
species  were  doing  away  with  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

By  nine  o'clock  we  had  started  for  the 
plain,  Mr.  Snowden  going  one  way  and  I  an- 
other, as  neither  of  us  cared  to  hunt  close 
together,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  see 
each  other  all  the  time,  and  the  further  pos- 
sibility that  a  stray  bullet  might  find  one  of 
us;  for  even  in  that  country  of  few  white 
men  not  a  year  passos  but  someone  is  killed 
by  careless  handling  of  firearms. 

Plenty  of  gazelles  could  be  seen  on  the 
plain  but  thej^  were  very  wary.  After  three 
hours'  tramping  I  had  not  fired  a  shot,  for 
the  little  fellows  ran  around  just  out  of  gun 
range,  closing  in  behind  me  in  such  a  tan- 
talizing manner  that  no  matter  which  way 
I  turned  they  were  all  around  me  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fun  they  were  having  at  my 
expense.  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  getting 
any  meat,  when  a  porter  said  he  would  bring 
the  Swarrow  (gazelle)  close  to  me.  "Sit 
down  here.  Bwana  (master),  in  this  grass; 
we  will  go  ahead  and  the  svxirrow  will  come 
close."  I  caught  his  m.eaning  at  once  and 
hid  in  the  grass,  which  was  in  little  patches 
here  and  there,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
high.  The  porters  continued  on  and  the 
gazelle  soon  worked  around  in  my  direction, 
enabling  me  to   kill   two  bucks   before  they 
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could  get  away.  Two  porters  came  running 
back  to  take  the  meat,  while  I  rejoined  the 
others  and  plaj'ed  the  samp  game  again, 
killing  one  more  buck;  but  this  was  the  last, 
for  they  refused  to  come  near  our  tracks 
again  that  day  and  seemed  quite  wild. 

These  gazelles  were  of  the  variety  Thorn- 
soni,  but  locally  known  to  sportsmen  as 
"  Tommies."  They  are  pretty  little  animals, 
weighing  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds  when  dressed.  Their  color  is  a 
beautiful  deep  orange  on  the  back,  running 
to  white  underneath,  with  a  black  stripe  on 
each  side  from  the  ribs  to  the  flank. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  will  be  seen 
scattered  all  over  the  plain,  hut  as  the  sun 
gets  higher  they  work  closer  together  until 
herds  are  formed,  sometimes  containing 
great,  numbers,  one  or  two  hundred  being 
considered  only  a  fair-sized  band.  These 
herds  will  be  feeding  in  diffei'ent  directions, 
and  it  strikes  a  person  as  very  odd  to  see  all 
bucks  in  one  herd  and  all  does  in  another, 
this  being  the  invariable  rule  when  out  of 
the  breeding  season.  At  the  latter  time 
there  is  a  general  scattering,  the  bucks  quar- 
reling and  trying  to  hold  as  large  a  harem 
as  possible,  and  many  small  bunches  of  old 
fellows  will  be  seen  which  have  been  driven 
away  by  the  young  bucks. 

When  the  young  are  born  the  mothers 
band  together  and  leave  a  number  of  the 
miniature  gazelles  in  the  grass  close  to 
gether  while  they  are  feeding,  and  it  is  a 
comical  sight  to  frighten  these  little  fellows 
and  see  them  jump,  for,  as  the  porters  say. 
they  "  zuenda  jew  embele  n  quienda  hoku 
moja"    (go   up   twice   and   go   ahead   once). 


meaning  that  they  jump  twice  as  high  as 
they  go  ahead;  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  appear  to  be  all  legs,  presents  a 
very  grotesque  appearance  as  they  hurry 
away,  but  when  once  started  they  seldom 
stop  short  of  a  mile  .unless  the  old  ones 
round  them  up,  which  is  generally  the  case. 
I  have  several  times  seen  the  mother  try  to 
stop  her  lively  offspring  by  getting  in  front 
of  it,  but  the  young  fellows,  being  too  fright- 
ened to  stop,  leaped  over  them  and  scurried 
away  across  the  plain  with  the  mother  in 
hot  pursuit. 

Zebras  had  been  near  us  all  the  time  and 
the  porters  were  begging  me  to  kill  one,  as 
they  are  very  fond  of  pimda  nyama  (zebra 
flesh)),  and  say  it  is  the  best  meat  on  the 
plain.  As  we  were  after  meat,  I  yielded  to 
their  entreaties,  and  selecting  a  young  stal- 
lion, knocked  him  over  with  a  shot  through 
the  heart.  When  I  came  to  look  at  him  I 
felt  sorry  that  he  was  dead,  for  such  a  beau- 
tiful creature  should  surely  not  De  killed. 
He  was  as  clean  as  a  society  dandy  and  the 
black  and  white  stripes,  contrasting  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  being  more  than  a  work  of  art.  It  was 
too  late  for  regrets,  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  kill  another  unless  as  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity. 

Leaving  all  the  porters  to  bring  the  meat 
to  camp,  I  walked  along  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream  in  the  direction  in  which  a  pair  of 
ostriches  had  been  seen  earlier  in  the  day. 
After  walking  a  mile  or  so  they  again  ap- 
peared and  seemed  to  be  headed  for  the  same 
watercourse  along  which  T  was  walking. 
Thinking  it  possible  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  I 
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looking  up  I  saw  a  line  of  zebras  on  the  op- 
posite bank  gazing  at  me  in  a  curious  man- 
ner. They  appeared  undecided  whether  to 
run  or  make  a  closer  inspection,  but  soon 
ran  away,  making  a  great  noise.  Jumping 
up,  I  ran  to  the  opposite  bank  and  looked 
around  for  the  ostriches.  They  were  about 
torty  rods  away  and  going  like  the  wind, 
with  their  little  wings  extended  full  length. 
I  v/atched  them  for  some  time,  but  they 
never  stopped  while  in  sight. 

Leaving  the  watercourse,  I  headed  for  the 
forest  a  short  distance  away,  intending  to 
walk  along  its  edge  toward  camp.  I  was  sur- 
prised here  to  see  numerous  tracks  and  dung 
of  buffalo  (Boe  Kaffeir).  I  had  seen  none  of 
these  animals  so  far  and  had  been  led  to  be- 


made  ray  way  cautiously  along  in  a  stoopin;:? 
position  until  directly  ahead  of  them,  should 
they  continue  in  the  same  way. 

Now  it  was  a  question  of  patience  on  my 
part,  for  at  the  rate  they  were  coming  it 
would  be  over  an  hour  before  they  were 
close  enough  for  even  a  long  shot;  so  I  set- 
tled myself  as  comfortably  as  possible  to 
wait  their  approach. 

It  was  very  nice  there,  sitting  on  the  soft, 
warm  sand  with  my  back  propped  up  against 
the  bank  which  rose  four  or  five  feet  above 
me,  and  having  passed  a  bad  night,  I  went  to 
sleep.  I  could  not  have  been  long  in  that 
condition    when    a    snort    aroused    me,    and 
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lieve  that  the  rinderpest  exterminated  them 
in  that  vicinity  some  years  before,  but  here 
was  proof  that  quite  a  herd  had  been  feed- 
ing close  to  the  jungle,  four  or  five  miles 
from  camp.  The  jungle  here  was  broken  up 
by  narrow  openings,  and  entering  one  of 
these  I  followed  it  carefully  for  some  dis- 
tance, hoping  to  see  a  buffalo,  but  they  go 
into  the  thick  bush  during  the  day  and  it  is 
seldom  one  can  be  found  in  sight.  They  had 
paths  worn  in  several  directions  through 
the  forest  and  there  must  have  been  quite  a 
herd  but  I  could  not  find  them — and  it  is 
probably  a  good  thing  that  I  did  not,  for  a 
light  antelope  rifle  is  not  the  best  gun  for 
buffalo,  though  it  would  kill  them  if  the 
spine  was  hit;  the  heart  shot  don't  count 
with  these  brutes,  for  you  might  be  killed 
while  the  beast  was  dying  from  a  bullet  in 
that  organ. 

Although    I    found    no    buffalo,    something 
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did  appear  which  pleased  me  almost  as 
much.  As  I  was  cautiously  examining  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  numerous  openings, 
something  red  appeared.  Working  around 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view,  I  could  see  a 
"reed-buck"  with  a  fine  set  of  horns;  he 
was  nibbling  the  short  grass  in  an  opening 
sixty  yards  away  and  I  watched  him  for  some 
time,  as  he  was  not  in  a  very  favorable  po- 
sition for  a  shot.  Finally  he  turned  broad- 
side and  I  let  him  have  it.  He  stood  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second  and  shivered,  then  with 
one  leap  disappeared  in  the  brush.  I 
knew  he  was  as  good  as  dead,  for  the  shot 
must  have  struck  the  heart,  so  by  following 
the  blood  marks  he  was  four.d  in  a  clear  spot 
two  hundred  feet  from  where  he  had  been 
shot.  The  bullet  had  hit  a  rib  and  "  mush- 
roomed," tearing  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side 
large  enough  for  me  to  shove  my  fist  in. 
Upon  cutting  him  open  the  heart  was  found 
to  be  blown  to  pieces,  with  hardly  enough 
left  to  recognize. 


The  reed-buck  is  of  a  red  color  and  inhab- 
its any  part  of  the  watered  country  in  Brit- 
ish East  Africa.  It  prefers  the  tall  reeds  or 
grass,  but  will  occasionally  be  seen,  as  in 
this  instance,  in  the  open  places  of  forests. 
The  horns  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long 
and  curved  forward.  -A  full-grown  buck  will 
probably  weigh  fifty  pounds  when  dressed. 

Several  months  later  I  had  an  experience 
with  a  doe  reed-buck  while  hunting  for  lions 
in  the  Nekura  reeds.  Mr.  Lender  (an  Amer- 
ican) and  myself,  with  some  porters,  were 
beating  through  the  reeds,  making  all  the 
noise  possible,  when  a  large  doe  leaped  up 
not  more  than  ten  feet  from  me.  As  I  caught 
a  glimpse    of    her    tawny    side    the    express 
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rifle  went  up,  for  I  thought  sure  it  was  a 
lion  and  I  almost  pulled  the  trigger.  Mr. 
Lender,  who  was  close  by,  declares  I  jumped 
as  high  as  the  doe,  and  maybe  I  did,  but  if 
that  had  been  a  lion  two  express  balls  would 
have  found  him  pretty  quick. 

After  hanging  the  reed-buck  in  a  tree 
where  the  porters  could  find  him,  I  re- 
turned to  the  open  just  in  time  to  see  a  long 
string  of  Grant's  gazelle  (O.  Grantii)  run- 
ning across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of 
Lake  Nekura.     This  was  a  sight  not  often 
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seen  even  in  that  country  of  large  herds  of 
game,  for  this  species  generally  travels  in 
small  bunches,  but  this  bunch  must  have 
had  nearly  a  hundred  in  it,  all  bucks,  and  as 
they  ran  in  single  file  after  their  fashion  it 
was  quite  a  sight,  for  their  long,  gracefully- 
curved  horns,  together  with  the  wonderful 
order  they  keep  in  running,  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  anyone,  and  I  think  Grant's  ga- 
zelle may  be  classed  among  the  handsomest 
of  African  gazelles. 

Walking  along  the  edge  of  the  bush,  I 
reached  camp  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
found  Mr.  Snowden  already  there.  He  had 
killed  one  hartebeest  and  one  Thomsoni  ga- 
zelle. The  gazelle  must  have  been  some  re- 
lation to  one  of  mine,  for  the  horns  meas- 
ured exactly  the  same  in  every  way,  with 
the  same  shape  and  general  curve.  He  pre- 
sented me  with  the  horns  from  his  buck,  for 
he  said  horns  so  near  alike  should  go  to- 
gether, and  they  are  now  side  by  side  in  my 
museum. 

While  eating  dinner  this  evening  we  were 
pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  Mr.  Body,  a 
locomotive  engineer.  He  had  stopped  his 
train  on  a  siding  near  our  camp  and  walked 
over  to  take  dinner  with  us.  Lions,  he  said, 
were  becoming  a  veritable  scourge  at  Ne-. 
kura  and  nobody  dared  go  out  after  night. 
The  railroad  had  also  abandoned  night  work 
since  an  experience  he  had  gone  through  a 
week  before,  which  I  will  tell  in  his  own 
words. 
.  "  We  had  brought  in  a  train  of  fourteen 
i,  cars  from  below,  with  orders  to  run  through 
to  Elburgon  after  receiving  '  line  clear '  at 
Nekura.  I  whistled  for  signals  at  the  yards 
but  could  get  no  answer,  and  after  waiting 
for  some  time,  steamed  slowly  ahead.  I  was 
nearly  opposite  the  depot  when  I  saw  a  large 
lioness  directly  in  front,  not  more  than 
thirty  meters  away,  with  the  headlight  shin- 
ing on  her.  She  sprang  to  one  side,  and  be- 
ing afraid  she  was  coming  my  way,  I  pulled 
the  whistle  with  one  hand  and  started  the 
engine  with  the  other.  The  sudden  start 
threw  the  fireman  on  his  head  among  the 
coals,  hut  he  had  also  seen  the  lion  and  was 


pretty  well  scared.  Well,  we  ran  that  train 
up  and  down  that  yard  from  three  in  the 
morning  until  daylight,  blowing  the  whistle 
almost  continuously.  We  never  saw  the 
lioness  again,  but  have  no  ill-feelings  toward 
her  on  that  account. 

"  I  went  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the 
guard  and  found  he  had  locked  himself  into 
the  brake  van,  as  he  suspected  something 
was  wrong.  The  station  agent  was  terribly 
frightened  and  would  not  open  the  depot 
door  until  I  assured  him  the  lion  had  de- 
parted. According  to  his  story  a  pair  of 
lions  had  entered  the  town  about  dark  and 
seized  a  donkey,  which  they  carried  under 
the  house  of  Mr.  Boyce  (chief  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  Uganda  Railroad  and  one  of 
the  very  few  white  men  residing  there  at 
the  time).  The  racket  made  by  them  caused 
everybody  to  get  under  cover.  Mr.  Boyce 
had  gone  out  on  the  road  the  day  before,  so 
was  not  there  to  avenge  the  insult  of  having 
the  lions  kill  his  own  donkey  and  take  it  un- 
der his  house  to  eat.  They  were  no  doubt 
leaving  for  the  plains  when  I  saw  the 
lioness. 

"  This  and  several  other  occurrences  have 
caused  Mr.  Whitehouse  (superintendent 
Uganda  Railroad),  to  issue  an  order  that  no 
trains  run  on  the  Nekura  division  from  6 
I'.  Af.  to  5  A.  M.  until  further  notice." 

Now  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  get  an 
idea  that  lions  were  as  numerous  along  the 
Nekura  division  as  the  proverbial  fleas  on  a 
dog,  for  possibly  there  were  only  four  or  five 
in  the  vicinity;  but  that  number  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  when  they  set  their 
minds  to  it,  and  after  terrorizing  the  neigh- 
borhood they  have  a  habit  of  moving  on 
and  no  more  will  be  heard  of  them  for  a 
while,  when  suddenly  they  will  turn  up 
again  at  some  other  point  and  repeat  their 
performances.  This  leads  to  a  great  over- 
estimate of  their  numbers.  They  are  plenti- 
ful enough,  nevertheless,  to  keep  expecta- 
tion at  a  strained  pitch,  and  can  be  found  by 
anyone  who  has  the  lion-hunting  lust  in  his 
system   and  the  "  nerve  "  to  gratify  it. 
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EARLY   WINTER    IN   THE    FOOTHILLS. 


By  Perry  D.  Frazer. 


HE  SUMMER  days  had  been  so 
beautiful,  the  autumn  hazy  and 
dreamy  and  warm,  November  so 
not  unlike  the  coming  of  au- 
tumn, that  we  at  the  ranch 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  winter  was 
actually  upon  us,  when,  one  December  morn- 
ing, we  looked  out  of  the  cosy  dining-room 
and  saw  the  hills  dotted  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  wind-blown  snow,  while  the  gale 
tnat  had  arisen  in  the  night  continued  to 
howl  round  the  eaves  of  the  great  stone 
house  and  moan  among  the  scraggy  cedars 
that  saved  the  mountain  slopes  from  abso- 
lute barrenness. 

That  morning  there  was  a  skirmishing  for 
warmer  clothing  and  protection  for  thie 
hands  and  feet.  I  recall  with  pleasure  the 
solid  satisfaction  of  donning  a  new  flannel 
shirt  and  gloves  that  had  been  received  a 
month  previously  from  the  good  people  at 
home  in  the  far  Bast.  This  shirt  was  made 
of  the  heaviest  blue  flannel,  was  lined  about 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  had  several 
ample  pockets.  It  was  sewn  with  yellow 
silk,  and  no  suit  of  evening  clothes  could 
have  been  commented  on  more  favorably  in 
a  cloakroom  by  one's  intimate  friends  than 
was  that  garment  by  the  hearty  cowpunchers 
who  gathered  about.  And  the  gloves  were 
of  good  thick  buckskin,  warmly  lined. 
Priceless  treasures  were  these  in  a  land 
where  the  flannel  shirt  was  universally 
worn   by  all  men. 


Dressed  thus,  with  only  cap,  trousers, 
Navajo  moccasins  and  a  cartridge  belt  to 
complete  the  outfit,  after  breakfast  one 
morning  a  few  days  later  on  I  took  the  old 
single-shot  rifle  from  its  pegs  in  my  cabin, 
thrust  my  arms  through  the  straps  of  a 
pack,  lighted  a  pipe,  and  swung  off  up  the 
stage  road,  as  happy  as  if  all  those  miles 
of  government  land  were  mine.  The  day 
was  perfect,  just  as  other  days  had  been 
and  would  be.  The  air  was  cool  but  clear, 
the  sun's  rays  warm,  the  north  wind  bracing. 
There  would  have  been  ice  had  there  been 
water  to  freeze,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
water  was  scarce  in  those  hills,  and  while 
the  snow  lay  heavy  on  the  lofty  peaks,  and 
even  lower  down  among  the  pifions  of  the 
northern  slopes,  my  moccasins  left  deep  im- 
prints in  the  dust  of  the  one-track  road. 

Gradually  this  winding  road  ascended  to  a 
divide  and  swung  off  eastward,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  for  twenty  miles.  Beyond  the 
divide  I  turned  into  a  crooked  trail  and  fol- 
lowe'^  this  northward  until  it  lost  itself  in 
countless  other  trails  leading  in  every  direc- 
tion. But  the  way  was  plain,  and  skirting 
the  higher  hills  I  passed  through  a  narrow 
canon  and  sat  down  on  a  ledge  to  rest  and 
admire,  for  the  thousandth  time,  perhaps, 
the  beauty  of  the  great  valley  stretching 
away  to  the  east  and  north.  But  while  it 
was  a  valley  in  fact,  so  limitless  did  it  seem 
to  one  viewing  it  from  an  eminence  that  its 
depth  was  lost  to  the  eye  in  its  great  ex- 
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panse.  Northward  the  great  ranges  near  the 
Colorado  line  gleamed  white  in  their 
blanket  of  snow;  eastward  the  nearer  moun- 
tains loomed  distinctly,  under  their  cloud- 
caps,  but  still  they  were  in  fact  sixty  miles 
away.  Southward  Texas  and  Mexico  were 
located  by  the  hazy  outlines  of  their  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  westward  could  be  seen  the 
peaks  beyond  which  lay  Arizona. 

Coming  back  to  nearer  objects,  I  fell  to 
picking  out  landmarks  that  were  significant. 
"  Yonder,"  I  mused,  "  under  that  big  soap- 
weed,  we  camped  for  a  month  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  over  by  that  bunch  of  junipers  I 
killed  the  antelope  the  ranch  folks  found  so 
welcome  because  they  were  short  of  meat. 
Down  in  that  little  draw,  in  October,  I 
finally  came  up  with  the  antelope  I  had 
wasted  my  third  and  last  cartridge  on  that 
morning,  and  got  bunted  roughly  when  I  cut 
its  throat.  That  patch  of  black  is  our 
'  furthest  north,'  because  of  the  lava  "—and 
so  on  until  many  familiar  spots  had  been 
located.  But  not  a  few  of  these  places  were 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant,  although 
they  were  plainly  visible  in  that  rare  at- 
mosphere. 

Taking  up  the  pack  again,  I  picked  my 
way  gingerly  among  the  patches  of  prickly 
pear  and  ground  cactus,  wishing  I  could 
have  some  of  the  bunch-grass  in  my  wind- 
break for  a  bed  without  wasting  the  time 
necessary  to  cut  and  carry  the  light  stuff. 
Crossing  arroyas,  draws  and  cafions,  star- 
tling a  jackrabbit  here,  a  mountain  quail 
covfv    ftirtluT   on.   and    a   hawk    in    another 


place,  I  came  to  my  destination.  There  the 
timber,  extending  from  far  back  in  the 
mountains,  ended  in  a  narrow  point  of 
pifions  and  juniper,  giving  one  shelter,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  lookout  over  miles  of 
open  ground.  In  other  days  this  was  a 
favorite  camp  site  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches, 
and  antlers,  skulls  and  bones  of  hundreds 
of  deer  lay  bleaching  in  the  open,  while  the 
elements  had  not  as  yet  obliterated  the  re- 
mains of  their  windbreaks. 

A  space  was  selected  where  several  pinons 
gave  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  going 
further  back  I  cut  a  number  of  small  trees 
and  trimmed  off  the  branches  until  there 
was  almost  a  wagon  load  of  the  stuff.  Be- 
ginning with  the  heavier  ones,  I  placed 
them  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches 
forming  the  inside  of  the  shelter.  Pinon 
and  cedar  tops  and  boughs  were  added  until, 
when  the  work  was  finished,  my  windbreak 
was  some  forty  inches  high  and  the  interior 
eight  feet  in  length  by  five  in  width,  while 
the  opening  was  but  three.  So  closely  were 
the  boughs  bedded  together  that  no  cold 
could  come  through  the  shelter.  Finer 
boughs  were  trimmed  off  for  the  bad,  and 
when  this  was  several  inches  in  depth,  pine 
straw  was  thrown  over  it,  the  blankets 
folded  on  the  canvas  sheet,  the  lower  end 
of  the  latter  thrown  over  all.  and  the  fire 
looked  after. 

Nothing  could  be  easier.  Hard  by  were 
numerous  windfalls  where  juniper  as  dry 
as  powder  and  pitch  pine  stumps  and  logs 
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could  be  knocked  into  proper  lengths  with 
the  hatchet.  Enough  of  these  for  two  days' 
supply  was  dragged  under  the  trees.  Then 
the  provisions  were  hung  up  on  a  limb  over 
the  windbreak,  out  of  the  way  of  camp- 
robbers  and  coyotes,  and  the  kettle  and 
coffee-pot  were  filled  at  a  tank  some  of  us 
had  discovered  while  hunting.  It  was  far 
up  among  the  rocks  and  was  replenished  by 
a  sort  of  overflow  from  a  caiion  during  cloud- 
bursts in  the  rainy  season.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  this  was  the  only  water  within  seven 
miles,  and  only  small  game  could  reach  it, 
as  it  was  in  a  stone  basin  worn  by  the  rush 
of  flood  water  in  countless  years  past. 

There  was  still  daylight  sufficient  to  try 
for  game  for  dinner;  therefore,  carrying  the 
rifle  and  some  lightly  loaded  cartridges  I 
skirted  the  foothills  and  rocks,  seeing  nu- 
merous jacks,  cottontails,  and  finally  a 
covey  of  mountain  quail.  These  pretty 
birds  were  never  hunted,  and  stood  gazing 
stupidly  at  me  from  their  cactus  shelter 
until  one  of  them  was  decapitated  with  a 
bullet,  whereupon  the  others  ran  a  short 
distance,  took  wing,  alighted  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  ran  again  until  the  cover 
of  the  pinons  was  reached.  Dinner  was  thus 
provided  for,  and  further  on  a  cottontail  was 
added  to  the  bag  against  the  needs  of  the 
morrow;  the  rabbit  was  hung  in  a  tree  at 
camp  to  freeze,  while  the  plump  quail  was 
cooked  over  the  fire  before  the  windbreak's 
open  end.  Coffee,  frijoles,  fried  potatoes, 
warmed-over  cornbread  and  quail  made  a 
full  meal,  even  for  Christmas  day.  Out  in 
the  open  the  night  was  cold,  but  lying  on 
the  blankets,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  with 


a  goodly  pitch-pine  fire  throwing  its  heat 
into  the  windbreak,  there  were  worse  places 
in  which  to  pass  a  night.  While  the  coyotes 
sang  their  even-song  I  smoked  the  cob  pipe 
of  peace,  replenished  the  fire,  and  turned  in. 

At  dawn  I  awoke  to  the  conviction  that 
a  rifle  was  a  mighty  cold  bedfellow,  and 
that  a  good  fire  and  hot  coffee  were  pre- 
ferable to  the  blankets  and  tarpaulin  in  that 
frosty  air.  The  coyotes  were  serenading 
the  rising  sun  as  I  stepped  out  into  the 
timber,  and  the  hour  was  favorable  for  a 
shot  or  two  at  some  of  them.  There  was 
always  the  chance,  too,  of  catching  a  big 
gray  wolf  napping,  and  this  I  realized  as  I 
slipped  along,  for  one  of  them  barked  not 
far  away  while  I  was  making  camp  snug. 
Coyotes  were  always  game  to  us  in  those 
days,  for,  if  there  were  no  other  scores 
treasured  against  them,  one  glimpse  of  a 
cow  and  her  new-born  calf  hemmed  in  by  a 
circle  of  these  rascally  brutes  and  prevented 
from  feeding  and  sleeping,  to  say  nothing 
of  going  for  long  agonizing  hour,3  without 
water,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  with 
a  heart  in  the  right  place  anxious  to  take 
a  pot  shot  at  every  sneaking  coyote  that 
crossed   his   trail. 

I  had  not  gone  far  that  winter  morning 
ere  I  saw  a  coyote  hunting,  perhaps  for 
cottontails  emerging  early  from  their  bur- 
rows, or  quail  huddled  under  protecting 
soapweeds.  It  was  not  a  long  shot,  there 
was  a  leaning  trunk  of  a  pinon  for  a  rest, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  coyote's  pelt  was 
on  a  V-shaped  stretcher,  hanging  fur  side 
in  on  a  limb  in  camp. 

In   the   valley   the   bunch-grass   was   very 
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wet  from  the  hoar-frost  at  that  early  hour, 
so  I  kept  in  the  timber,  picking  off  three 
cottontails  and  two  quail  within  an  hour, 
and  missing  three  more  of  the  latter  in  as 
many  shots  as  the  nervous  little  heads  were 
jerked  this  way  and  that.  With  the  big 
caliber  rifle  it  was  of  necessity  that  head 
shots  only  were  attempted,  as,  when  struck 
elsewhere  a  quail  was  wasted,  no  flesh  being 
left  for  camp  meat.  Deer  trails  were  there 
among  the  trees  in  the  tiny  parks  in  great 
abundance,  and  twice  I  obtained  glimpses 
of  great  ears  thrust  forward  momentarily; 
but  both  were  does,  and  while  there  was  no 
close  season  in  the  Territory  at  that  time, 
there  was  an  unwritten  but  sacred  law 
among  the  ranchers  which  said  female  deer 
and  antelope,  as  well  as  little  fawns,  should 
not  be  molested,  save  in  the  stress  of  neces- 
sity, for  food.  This  exc:eption  was  seldom 
availed  of,  however,  for  of  rabbits  and  quail 
there  was  an  abundance,  and  although  the 
jacks  were  not  relished  for  food,  the  cotton- 
tails were  quite  toothsome  if  properly 
cooked.  I  preferred  the  mountain  quail, 
and  although  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  behead  many  in  a  half  day's  tramp,  so 
large  and  plump  were  these  dusky  beauties 
that  one  or  two  satisfied  a  hungry  man  who 
had  Mexican  beans  and  other  solid  food  to 
help  fill  out  a  meal. 

Working  along  the  foothills  where  the 
trees  were  sparse,  a  momentary  glimpse 
was  had  of  a  small  band  of  antelope  a  mile 
or  more  away.  Evidently  they  had  been 
feeding  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill  whore 
they  were  seen  and  something  had  startled 
them.  'Ihc  wind  was  in  my  favor,  and  they 
had    not    seen    me.    for    I     had    skirted    the 


timber.  Puzzled,  I  watched  the  slope  be- 
yond the  hill  round  which  they  ran,  and 
presently  they  reappeared  beyond  an 
arroya,  running  at  top  speed.  Four?  There 
were  five  at  first,  or  I  counted  hastily.  Ah, 
the  thing  was  explained.  The  faint  report 
of  a  rifle  shot  was  wafted  down  the  wind. 
I  was  not  alone  in  the  great  valley,  but  at 
the  time   could   see   nothing  of  the  hunter. 

The  antelope  disappeared  again  in  one  of 
the  many  shallow  draws,  and  as  their  course 
down  the  valley  would  take  them  nearer  me 
if  I  gained  a  certain  position  in  time.  I  made 
foi"  that  draw  at  full  speed,  dropping  my 
small  game  on  the  way.  It  was  a  far  cry, 
and  although  I  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  band 
by  following  a  draw  that  opened  into  the 
main  one  they  were  following,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  was  the  point  I  wished  to 
gain,  I  was  distanced  and  had  to  watch 
the  band  whisk  past  the  open  space  and 
disappear  over  rising  ground  while  I  was 
still  two  hundred  yards  away.  True,  I  saw 
them  again  and  again  as  they  ai)peared  at 
intervals  in  following  a  beaten  trail  lead- 
ing toward  the  bad  lands,  but  I  was  blown 
and  the  range  was  too  great  for  snap  shoot- 
ing. 

Turning  back,  I  recovered  the  string  of 
small  game  abandoned  on  the  way,  gained 
higher  ground,  and  sat  down  to  pick  sundry 
cactus  spines  from  mocca.sins  and  feet. 
Cactus  and  haste  were  not  on  friendly  terms 
in  that  country,  and  it  was  not  at  best  a 
region  for  pedestrians.  Meanwhile  I  watched 
the  other  hunter,  who  had  appeared.  He 
was  riding,  with  two  hordes  in  tow,  toward 
my  camp.  One  of  the  led  horses  was  saddled 
hut  bore  the  antelope,  while  the  other  one 
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carried  a  pack.  It  was  Texas,  one  of  the 
cowpunchers  from  the  ranch,  and  it  was  my 
pony  that  bore  the  game.  Texas  had  pre- 
pared a  pleasant  surprise  for  me,  for,  said 
he  afterward,  "  I  calc'lated  you'd  have  a 
tough  pull  over  the  divide  with  all  that  stuff 
o'  yourn  if  you  got  anything  big.  An'  you 
didn't  get  nothin'  big,  after  all — nothin'  but 
six-shooter  game.  Well,  well!  An'  old  Tex. 
jest  happened  on  them  there  antelope  as  he 
were  ridin'  'long  easy  like,  wonderin'  wliere 
you  were  hangin'  out." 

Texas  was  a  good  shot  and  hunter,  but 
would  never  take  credit  to  himself  for  this 
fact.  And  if  he  knocked  a  jackrabbit  over 
with  a  bullet  from  his  six-shooter,  he  gen- 
erally "  jest  happened  to  hit  it." 

"  Going  to  stay  a  week  here  with  me, 
Tex.?"   I   asked,   with   an  eye  on  the  pack- 


horse  bearing  his  bedding  and  a  couple  of 
water  jugs. 

"  Well,  no.  I  did  figger  on  bunkin'  out 
with  you  a  couple  o'  days,  but  allowin'  as 
we've  had  some  good  luck,  I  don't  care  if  I 
sleep  to  home,  'stead  o.'  here,  bein'  as  how 
we  don't  have  to.  Jest  as  you  say,  how- 
somever." 

"  Well,  let's  build  a  good  hot  meal  and 
then  go  back  and  ride  over  toward  the  Blue 
Range  to-morrow.  Perhaps  we  may  see 
something  else  to  shoot  at  on  the  way  back 
to  the  ranch.  I  did  intend  to  stay  here  until 
to-morrow,  but  there's  not  much  water  in 
the  tank  yonder  now,  it  has  been  so  dry,  and 
the  horses  will  drink  all  you  brought  along." 

"  Bueno  de  burro,"  said  Texas,  and  there 
was  antelope  steak  on  the  dinner  table  at 
the  ranch  that  night. 
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OUR    WASHINGTON    BEARS. 


By  Frank  MossivrAN. 


HE  bears  here  in  Washington  are 
of  a  medium  size  and  generally 
are  dark  in  complexion.  In  the 
winter  these  bears  wear  warm, 
thick  clothing,  but  in  summer 
they  don't  wear  much  more  than  a  roach 
mane  of  frizzled  hair  along  the  spinal  col- 
umn. Their  food  is — well,  anything,  from  a 
cake  of  honey  to  a  well-greased  pile-driver. 
In  the  human  family  some  individuals  pre- 
fer the  fat  and  some  the  lean  of  meat,  but  all 
meat  looks  alike  to  our  bears,  and  the  longer 
it  (the  meat)  has  departed  this  life,  the  bet- 
ter it  suits  Brer  B'ar. 

I  have  known  a  bear  to  go  to  a  carcass  of 
a  mule  (the  said  mule  having  passed  in  his 
checks  a  week  before)  and  take  a  mule-tail 
shampoo  and  nine-course  dinner  from 
his  remains  as  they  lay  in  state,  while 
the  people  residing  in  that  neighborhood 
were  wishing  the  mule  had  died  in  some 
other  State.  Our  bear  is  a  great  lover  of 
honey;  he  will  knock  a  beehive  over  with 
one  paw  and  fight  off  bees  with  the  other 
three  while  he  dines  on  the  tenderloin  of 
honey  steaks. 

He  is  also  very  fond  of  pork;  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  hog  is  a 
full-blooded  Durham  or  that  famous  Wash- 
ington breed  known  to  science  as  the  razzure 
backus,  our  bear  will  impartially  gather  him 
in  his  arms  just  as  mommer  does  her  baby 
boy,  and  every  time  the  hog  squeals  Brer 
B'ar  will  cuff  him  (or  her,  as  the  case  may 
be).  When  the  bear  has  finally  reached  the 
tall  timber  with  his  pork  supply,  he  will  sit 
on  his  haunches  and  cuff  it  into  chops,  spare- 
ribs,  sausages  and  other  cufflets  conveniently 
sized  for  quick  mastication. 

I  well  remember  some  fun  I  had  with  a 
bear  that  was  trying  to  carry  off  my  winter's 
supply  of  pork.  I  had  been  to  a  country 
dance  all  niglit,  and  on  returning  home  just 
at  daybreak  I  heard  my  porker  yelling  for 
help.  My  gun  had  been  loaned  out.  so  I 
grabbed  the  first  weapon  handy — which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  pitchfork — and  bravely  sprang 
to  the  rescue.     I  waB  greatly  handicapped  by 


having  on  my  Sunday  garments,  including 
my  swallow-tailed  spike  buck  coat,  though 
this  coat  helped  me  later  on  in  my  battle. 
The  bear  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  me 
until  I  gave  him  a  hard  poke  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  dining  car;  then  the  fight 
was  on. 

We  sparred  for  an  opening  and  by  and  by  the 
bear  thought  he  saw  one  and  made  a  swipe 
at  me,  landing  on  my  hash  machine.  Feeling 
that  I  could  fight  better  with  my  working- 
clothes  on,  I  started  to  the  house  to  secure 
them,  but  the  bear  kindly  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties with  most  of  my  Sunday  clothes  en 
route,  and  it  was  now  ten  to  one  on  Bruin, 
when  a  couple  of  young  ladies  happened 
along.  The  sight  of  a  bear  chasing  a  wild- 
eyed  man,  who  was  only  partly  dressed  in  a 
pair  of  poorly  matched  sidewhiskers,  was 
too  much  for  the  ladies'  nerves,  and  they 
unbuckled  a  few  screams,  at  which  the  bear 
released  the  yelling  hog  and  turned  his  at- 
tention solely  to  me. 

Then  it  was  that  my  clawhammer  coat 
showed  almost  human  intelligence.  Seeing 
better  fighting  ground  on  a  tree  about  a  mile 
away,  I  started  for  it  at  once,  my  claw- 
hammer coat-tails  fiapping  up  and  down  in 
the  bear's  face  so  fast  that  he  could  see 
nothing  else  except  the  dust  I  kicked  up  in 
my  haste.  I  finally  reached  the  tree,  from 
where  I  was  not  afraid  to  face  a  dozen  bears 
in  a  running  fight. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  out  with  my 
dogs  on  a  bear  hunt  and  they  ran  a  bear 
into  a  big  hollow  cedar.  Coming  up  the 
tree,  I  sent  my  dogs  in  ahead,  and  as  they 
failed  to  start  him  out,  I  went  in  to  investi- 
gate. I  peered  up  in  the  darkness  of  the 
tree,  and  seeing  and  hearing  nothing,  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  bear  had  dodged  the  dogs, 
when  I  heard  something  slip.  It  was  not  the 
bark  on  the  tree,  either;  it  was  the  bear.  I 
made  for  the  hole  in  the  tree — so  did  Bruin, 
and  we  met.  He  seemed  real  glad  to  meet 
me — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  hugged  and 
pawed  nio  over  with  such  affectionate  fervor 
and  abandon  that  I  was  too  much  surprised 
to  be  coy  and  say  "Oh!    This  Is  so  sudden!" 
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I  really  thought  he  was  going  to  annex  me 
against  my  will,  but  through  a  slight  mis- 
take on  his  part  I  got  out  and  a  shot  ended 
the  flirtation.  If  you  want  to  swing  around 
on  the  tail  of  a  cyclone,  just  get  in  a  hollow 
tree  with  a  healthy  bear  and  three  or  four 
big  hounds! 

In  my  happy  youthful  days  it  was  my 
dearest  wish  to  own  a  menagerie  of  bears. 
One  lucky  day,  chancing  on  a  pair  of  cubs  in 
the  forest,  I  gathered  them  into  my  arms 
and  started  joyfully  homeward,  and  was 
congratulating  myself  on  having  secured  a 
happy  nucleus  for  a  Wild  West  aggregation, 
when  the  old  lady  bear  came  ou  the  scene 
and  asked  to  be  included  in  the  collection. 
As  my  project  did  not  contemplate  a  three- 
ring  attachment,  I  dropped  the  cubs — also 
my  great  combined  show  scheme — and  fled 
for  life  to  home  and  mother. 

I  once  set  a  trap  for  a  bear;  in  fact,  I  set 
several  traps  for  him.  I  made  a  stout  pen  in 
the  forest,  into  which  I  put  a  hog,  which  was 
fed  only  once  in  the  ensuing  two  days.  The 
way  he  yelled  for  more  rations  was  heart- 
rending, and  the  bear  heard  the  rumpus  and 
came  up  to  see  about  it.  He  began  his  in- 
vestigations by  walking  around  the  pen  and 
in  so  doing  put  his  foot  in  a  No.  5  Newhouse 
trap.  There  were  several  more  traps  there, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  care  to  go  any  deeper 
into  the  subject  and  staid  there  until  I  went 
out  and  called  on  him  and  introduced  Mr. 
Winchester  Gun  to  him. 


Late  in  the  fall  our  Washington  bears  fill 
up  on  salmon,  then  crawl  into  a  hole  and 
pull  the  hole  in  after  them  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  I  found  a  bear  hole  once  and  started 
in  to  make  a  social  call.  This  bear  being 
one  of  the  unemployed  rich  and  given  to 
stylish  doin's,  had  hired  a  family  of  skunks 
to  tend  door  for  him,  and  they,  although  they 
refused  me  admittance,  very  politely  pre- 
sented me  with  a  bouquet  as  I  retired.  I 
may  get  old  and  gray,  but  the  scent  will 
linger  in  my  chin  whiskers  for  ever. 

I  had  a  pet  bear  one  time,  way  down  on 
the  old  farm,  years  ago.  He  got  loose  one 
night  and  came  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
ate  a  keg  of  softsoap,  two  rolls  of  butter,  a 
half  sack  of  flour  and  grandpa's  cowhide 
boots,  with  various  other  little  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  poor  bear  fell 
into  the  well  that  same  night,  and  was  un- 
fortunately strangled. 

It  is  pretty  wet  work  hunting  bears  in 
Washington,  as  it  is  either  raining,  just  quit 
raining,  just  commencing  to  rain,  or  looks 
like  rain  all  the  time.  Then,  again,  the  fall 
rains  set  in  sometime  in  the  spring.  All  this 
dampens  the  bear  hunters'  ardor  in  the  wilds 
of  Washington,  and  results  in  a  good  many 
of  the  brutes  being  left  for  seed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  while  they  are  not  exactly 
as  plentiful  as  fleas  on  a  dog,  there  are  still 
enough  of  them  left  to  scratch  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  if  you  are  at  all  disposed  to 
float  on  the  ursine  swim. 


ON  EMERGENCY  RATIONS, 

By  Morris  Gibbs.  M.  D. 


ID  you  ever  eat  auy  dog  biscuit? 
I  have,  and  they  are  not  half 
bad,  and  as  far  as  a  food  is  con- 
cerned they  fill  the  bill  perfectly, 
though  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
delicacy  for  aesthetic  individuals — whether 
sportsmen  or  anyone  else.  1  have  had  ex- 
perience, and  I  know  something  about  the 
matter;  so  here  goes  for  the  story. 

We — that  is,  Hank  and  1 — often  go  hunt- 
ing, and  have  hunted  in  thirteen  States  and 
Territories  together,  and  over  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  In  our  adventures  we  have 
often  gone  hungry  and  have  learned,  by  the 
experience  that  teaches  a  dear  school,  that 
the  true  way  to  hunt  is  to  carry  something 
in  the  pockets  of  your  hunting  coat  at  all 
times.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  knowledge, 
gained  by  hard  knocks  and  semi-starvation, 
we  occasionally  fool  ourselves.  For  in  hunt- 
ing with  the  pockets  full  of  shells,  game  and 
other  accoutrements,  it  is  a  common  matter 
to  drop  the  lunch  in  some  convenient  spot 
and  expect  to  pick  it  up  on  our  return  when 
we  are  hungry.  Now  there  is  where  we  miss 
it,  as  every  hunter  will  tell  you  by  similar 
experience. 

We  started  out  for  "  chickens,"  and  were 
well  supplied  with  everything  required,  and 
perfect  weather  to  make  us  happy.  We  arose 
at  3  A  M.  and  with  a  good  team  were  at  the 
grounds  at  a  little  after  five,  when  we  roused 
a  farmer  to  care  for  the  team  and  in  another 
hour  were  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Starting  out  with  a  good  batch  of 
shells,  lunch,  etc..  we  made  a  circuit  around 
a  small  lake  and  secured  three  birds  before 
a  mile  had  been  traveled,  and  felt  jubilant, 
as  birds  are  not  numerous  and  there  are 
more  hunters  than  chickens  in  our  State. 

The  tract  was  a  wet  section  and  in  no 
point  like  the  Western  haunts  of  the  prai- 
rie hen,  but  in  Michigan  the  birds  are  not 
as  much  given  to  prairie  preference,  more 
often  (thoosing  the  lower  tracts,  often  where 
the  ground  is  half  covered  with  water,  and 
frequently  the  birds  are  taken  from  isolated 
patches  of  scrub  almost  or  quite  surrounded 
bv   water,   and   in   situations   where   a   West- 


erner would  never  think  of  spending  his 
time  looking  for  game,  unless  he  wanted 
snipe  or  possibly  rabbits.  The  route  lay  for 
miles  through  a  country  where  there  were 
patches  of  tamaracks  and  occasional  small 
ponds  and  sloughs,  and  the  whole  section 
was  undoubtedly  covered  with  water  at  an 
early  day,  but  at  this  time  the  low  situation 
was  chosen  by  the  hens  in  preference  to 
higher  quarters. 

Occasionally  we  could  hear  reports  in  the 
distance,  but  in  the  whole  day's  outing  we 
only  met  with  three  hunters  and  only  one  of 
them  had  met  with  any  success,  and  he  had 
but  two  birds.  I  think  the  whole  matter  of 
success  lies  in  the  dogs  that  are  used,  for  in 
hunting  chickens  the  main  difficulty  lies  in 
locating  the  birds.  In  a  day's  trip  a  man 
may  pass  by  a  score  of  bunches  or  pairs  and 
never  know  of  their  proximity  if  he  has  no 
dog,  as  the  birds  are  so  scarce  and  lie  so 
close  at  times.  Again,  later  in  the  season 
the  birds  may  rise  wild  on  the  approach  of  a 
poorly  broken  dog,  making  it  impossible  to 
get  within  good  chance  distance.  Our  dogs, 
"  Dan "  and  "  Jim,"  were  perfection,  and 
without  them  the  hunt  would  have  been  a 
failure,  and  permit  me  to  say  that  many 
men  who  hunt  do  not  give  sufficient  credit 
to  their  faithful  followers,  thinking  that  the 
success  of  the  hunt  depends  mainly  on  the 
hunter.  There  was  a  time  when  a  gunner 
could  go  out  alone  and  secure  all  the  birds 
that  he  could  carry,  but  that  time  has  for- 
ever passed  away,  owing  to  the  lax  protec- 
tion that  the  pinnated  grouse  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  man.  Now.  in  order  to  secure 
game  on  the  prairies  the  gunner  needs  must 
have  a  well-trained  dog.  and  even  with  his 
assistance  the  chances  for  a  good  bag  are 
slim  in  many  cases. 

We  walked  al)out  in  the  glades  and  over 
the  marsh  grass,  and  through  the  scrub  and 
bushes,  for  two  hours  or  more,  and  found  it 
pretty  warm  work.  As  wo  had  eaten  noth- 
ing since  three  in  the  morning  we  each  took 
a  bite  and  then  decided  to  cache  our  grub  and 
extras  and  get  them  on  our  return.  So  we  hid 
the   provender   and    sonic   of   the   shells  and 
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went  on  our  way.  Keeping  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  apart,  we  kept  the  dogs  well  in 
the  lead  and  tramped  over  an  amazing 
amount  of  territory  in  order  to  successfully 
cover  all  available  ground,  for  we  were 
bound  to  make  a  bag  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible. 

Dan  made  a  point  near  a  bunch  of  bushes 
and  Hank  and  I  hastened  to  encourage  him. 
and  after  a  little  shuffling  about  for  posi- 
tions, up  went  four  birds  almost  simulta- 
neously, and  we  each  secured  a  score.  Dan 
still  stood  stanch,  and  my  partner  following, 
got  up  another  right  quarterer  which  he 
knocked  in  good  style.  Retrieving  our 
birds,  we  were  passing  on  when  we  saw  Jim 
intent  at  the  edge  of  a  little  clump  of 
bushes;  going  in  his  direction  we  flushed 
three  more  birds  in  fine  shape  and  inglori- 
ou.sly  missed  the  lot,  although  we  gave  them 
two  barrels  each.  There  then  occurred  a 
short  but  explosive  tirade  by  my  companion 
which  same  I  am  confident  he  did  not  learn 
at  Sunday  school.  We  next  tramped  in  the 
direction  in  which  two  of  the  birds  had 
flown,  and  after  an  hour's  work  we  secured 
one  of  the  pair  but  could  find  no  more. 
While  at  the  edge  of  a  small  lake  two  snipe 
were  jumped  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bowling  them  both  over  at  a  good  range, 
which  partially  compensated  me  for  our 
previous  inexcusable  misses.  There  is  a 
grim  pleasure  in  success  with  small  game, 
even  where  larger  prey  has  eluded  us,  and 
all  of  us  can  recall  cases  where  we  have  had 
our  hopes  and  vanity  raised  by  good  shots 
at  small  game  after  bigger  game  has  es- 
caped us.  It  takes  but  little  to  puff  up  a 
man  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  ballroom 
or  legislative  halls. 

About  noon  we  began  to  get  hungry  and 
by  two  o'clock  we  were  in  a  ravenous  state. 
We  wandered  on  and  on  until  we  did  not 
know  the  way  home.  The  marsh  glades  and 
clumps  of  trees  and  small  lakes  were  like 
the  everglades  of  Florida  and  all  looked 
alike  to  us.  The  sun  was  obscured  and  we 
could  not  tell  north  from  south.  We  had 
crossed  several  roads  but  that  had  been 
hours  before  and  we  were  now  in  a  section 
as  lonesome  and  isolated  as  if  a  thousand 
miles  from  home.  We  were  practically  lost, 
and  acknowledged  it.  The  dogs  seemed  to 
lack  spirit,  probably  from  not  being  prop- 
erly fed.  and  did  not  range  as  they  should. 


Then  Hank  suddenly  recalled  that  he  had 
placed  some  dog  biscuits  in  bis  coat  pockets 
and  which  he  had  overlooked  because  of  the 
game  and  shells  that  were  left  after  he 
dropped  the  lunch. 

Calling  the  dogs- he  -broke  up  a  biscuit, 
and  we  watched  tne  faithful  creatures  grind 
up  the  patent  composition.  At  this  minute 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  as  "  Jiecessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  " — why  should  not  we 
gobble  some  of  this  copyrighted  product 
which  the  dogs  seemed  to  enjoy?  No  sooner 
said  than  done,  and  I  began  to  gingerly 
gnaw  at  the  edges  of  one  of  the  remaining 
biscuits,  and  Hank  watched  me,  making  re- 
marks as  I  ground  it  up.  Said  he:  "Do 
you  taste  any  of  Beefsteak  John's  leavin's  in 
that  stuff?  What  bench  show  do  you  go  to 
next?  You  must  be  in  the  bulldog  class  by 
the  way  you  chaw  your  rations.  Better  rub 
on  a  little  mange-cure  next,  and  take  some 
condition  powders."  He  kept  this  up  for  the 
next  ten  minutes,  and  then  asked  sensible 
questions;  finally  he  took  a  nibble  himself 
and  then  ate  his  rations  like  a  little  man, 
acknowledging  that  it  wasn't  half  bad.  In 
truth,  we  ate  so  much  of  the  patent  stuff 
that  the  dogs  failed  to  get  their  share.  We 
all  felt  refreshed  and  went  on  our  way  re- 
joicing, with  renewed  spirits.  What  did  we 
care  if  we  were  lost,  if  we  could  only  secure 
dog  biscuit  for  lunch,  and  the  chickens  were 
plenty. 

So  we  struggled  on,  and  at  last  made  port 
in  a  queer  quarter  of  the  country.  We  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  farmer  and  in  an 
hour  were  on  our  way  back.  We  found  that 
we  had  wandered  so  far  from  our  first  point 
that  we  had  to  go  about  ten  miles  to  get  back 
by  road.  It  took  until  nine  at  night  to  reach 
our  own  team,  and  it  was  after  twelve  when 
we  reached  home.  The  extra  shells  and 
lunch  are  in  the  hiding  place  still,  and  we 
expect  to  go  after  them  "  next  time,"  when- 
ever that  period  shall  arrive.  We  bagged 
the  lucky  number  of  thirteen  chickens,  two 
rabbits,  a  ruffed  grouse  and  some  snipe,  and 
considered  ourselves  well  paid;  besides 
which  we  had  the  experience  of  eating  dog 
biscuit.  We  have  never  been  hungry  enough 
to  repeat  the  repast,  but  we  know  that  if  we 
are  hard  put  that  we  can  place  on  the  dog 
provender.  It  is  good,  because  nutritious, 
and  I  want  to  recommend  it  to  all  of  my 
friends  who  are  short  of  rations  on  a  hunt. 
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PERNICIOIS  LEGISUTION. 

THERE  are  two  measures  now  under  con- 
sideration by  our  national  lawmakers 
which  should  have  been  killed  before  they 
were  conceived,  much  less  born,  if  such  a 
happy  thing  were  possible.  One  of  them  is 
Senate  Bill  No.  4166,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Dillingham  of  Vermont,  and  the  other  is 
Senate  Bill  No.  4319,  introduced  by  Mr.  El- 
kins  of  West  Virginia. 

The  former  measure  would,  if  it  became  a 
law,  operate  to  the  rapid  and  complete  an- 
nihilation of  all  the  game  in  Alaska,  as  well 
as  of  the  game  and  non-game  migratory 
birds  which  presently  breed  in  our  far  north- 
ern possessions.  It  would,  in  effect,  simply 
result  in  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  in- 
calculably valuable  animals;  it  would 
actually  place  a  premium  on  such  lethal  ex- 
travagances, for  under  its  provisions  any 
and  all  of  the  numerous  trading  companies 
would  gladly  hire  unprincipled  market  and 
head  butchers  to  secure  meat  and  hides  and 
heads  for  them,  they  being  very  eager  to 
pay  the  petty  and  insignificant  license  fees 
which  tho  bill  exacts  from  such  unscrupu- 
lous individuals,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
profits  accruing  to  them  from  the  export 
traffic  authorized  by  this  particularly  vi- 
cious bill. 

The  fact  that  such  licenses  would  be  paid 


directly  into  the  national  coffers,  through 
the  mediumship  of  intervening  clerks 
of  the  United  States  Federal  District 
Courts,  would  make  our  national  gov- 
ernment a  veritable  sucker  -  partner  to  a 
felonious  combination  and  conspiracy  to  rob 
the  people  of  their  most  valuable  natural 
asset,  the  Federal  government  taking  a  lu- 
dicrously small  modicum  of  the  pillage  in 
payment  for  its  weak  complicity.  The  whole 
bill  is  rotten  to  the  core.  Its  very  title  is  a 
lie  and  its  author,  instigators  and  would  be 
supporters  ought  to  be  crushed  into  oblivion 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  public  contumely. 

Its  very  provisions  are  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  honorable  committee  to 
which  it  has  been  referred,  and  we  confi- 
dently look  to  its  unceremonious  rejection 
on  that  score  alone. 

The  second  bill  in  question  is  one  almost 
as  absurd  in  its  provisions  as  is  the  Dilling- 
ham abomination.  While  purporting  to  have 
for  its  purpose  the  proper  and  safe  handling 
of  high  explosives,  it  embodies  certain  fea- 
tures which  will,  from  reason  of  their  own 
incongruity,  result  in  the  certain  defeat  of 
the  whole  measure.  Briefly  stated,  it  sub- 
jects to  all  the  onerous  restrictions  attend- 
ing the  shipment  of  dangerous  explosive 
compounds,  every  form  of  photgun,  pistol 
and  rifle  ammunition.  Should  it  be  possible 
for  such  an  anomoly  to  become  a  law  it 
would  work  an  immense  amount  of  injury 
to  all  the  sporting  goods  dealers,  as  well  as 
to  the  sporting  public  at  large,  for  it  pro- 
hibits the  shipment  of  any  ammunition  ex- 
cept under  the  drastic  restrictions  governing 
the  transmission  cf  high  explc^sives. 

Under  such  restrictions  the  retail  traffic 
in  sporting  weapons  and  ammunition  would 
die  a  violently  sudden  death.  A  dealer  could 
not,  for  instance,  flll  a  small  order  for  fixed 
ammunition  which  had  to  be  sent  any  dis- 
tance, however  short,  by  public  carrier;  for 
he  would  have  to  have  his  shipment  expen- 
sively boxed,  labeled  and  inspected  by  a  reg- 
ularly appointed  government  official,  and 
then  have  the  little  parcel  shipped  in  a 
specially  equipped  and  statutesquely  ap- 
pointed regulation  car  built  for  that  pur- 
pose ! 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ship,  as  at  present,  by  express,  even  a  single 
25  box  of  cartridges,  despite  the  well-known 
fact    that    smokeless    powder,    or    cartridges 
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loaded  with  it,  never  explode  by  accident 
while  in  transportation  transit,  and  that 
they  are  not  as  much  of  a  menace  in  burn- 
ing buildings  as  is  thousands  of  other  arti- 
cles of  commonly  stored  merchandise.  The 
express  companies  to-day  not  only  offer  no 
objections  to  the  handling  of  such  smoke- 
less ammunition,  either  fixed  or  otherwise, 
but  actually  solicit  its  transportation 
eagerly,  knowing  perfectly  well  of  its  harm- 
less character  under  usual  transportation 
conditions. 

It  follows  that  if  the  dealer  can  not  con- 
veniently supply  ammunition  for  weapons, 
the  demand  for  such  weapons  will  also  fall 
off  for  reasons  apparent  to  all.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  bill,  in  company  with  the 
Dilingham  foolishness,  will  be  promptly  and 
drastically  squelched.  We  have  faith  in  the 
good  common  sense  of  our  national  repre- 
sentatives and  every  confidence  in  their  pos- 
session of  ordinary  foresight  and  normal  in- 
telligence. 

AS  TO  AITOMATIC  GINS. 

MO  MATTER  what  may  be  his  personal 
prejudice  in  the  premises,  every  sports- 
man of  normal  intelligence,  will  concede 
fhat  the  so-called  "  automatic  "  types  of  fire- 
arms are  among  the  ordained  weapons  of  the 
future.  The  tide  of  invention  and  mechan- 
ical progression  can  not  be  restrained  by  any 
sentimental  vaporings  and  it  does  not  require 
any  peculiar  gift  of  prophecy  to  forecast  the 
fact  that  in  less  than  one  short  decade  auto- 
matic forms  of  the  shooter's  paraphernalia 
will  receive  as  wide  an  adoption  as  has  been 
accorded  the  excellent  hammerless  and  eject- 
ing mechanisms  of  the  present  day. 

For  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  hammer- 
less  and  automatically  acting  firearm 
mechanisms  are  a  great  improvement  over 
the  former  types,  and  whatever  is  an  im- 
provement will  be  quickly  adopted  by  the 
masses  who  have  been  educated  up  to  having 
great  expectations  along  this  line.  Such 
improved  systems  are  handier,  deadlier — 
yea,  even  cheaper  than  the  old  kinds  and 
will  certainly  replace  all  types  inferior  in 
these  respects. 

It  is  our  well-established  opinion  that  all 
legislative  attempts  to  restrain  the  adoption 
and  use  of  these  improved  mechanisms  will 
fail  by  reason  of  their  evident  non-constitu- 
tionality and  unprogressiveness.    A  law  pro- 


hibiting such  employment  of  automatic  or 
other  repeating  form  of  gun — when  such 
gun  is  used  strictly  in  conformity  with  the 
"  limit "  and  "  season  "  provisions  of  the 
game  laws — is  unquestionably  class  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  pronounced  type  and  will 
be  so  considered  by  modern  courts.  An  opin- 
ion to  this  effect  has  already  been  handed 
down  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  and  cap- 
able California  jurists  and  his  decision  was 
a  wise  and  sensible  one.  We  question 
whether  any  tribunal  will  reverse  his  decis- 
ion, for  it  is  founded  purely  on  equity  and 
common  sense. 

The  only  class  that  could  logically  lodge 
any  protest  against  the  use  of  such  weapons 
would  be  the  friends  of  game  protection.  It 
might  be  argued  by  them  that  the  vastly 
increased  lethal  and  destructive  qualities  of 
the  arms  in  question  would  insure  a  greater 
number  of  animals  being  killed.  That  is 
possibly  so,  but  even  conceding  this  for  argu- 
ment's sake  the  remedy  is  plain  and  easy 
to  find:  Make  the  bag  limit,  both  daily  and 
seasonal,  proportionately  smaller. 

In  reality  it  is  not  a  question  of  guns  at 
all,  but  of  the  sportsmen  who  employ  them. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  experienced  game- 
hog  and  market-hunter  can  and  does  kill 
more  game  with  an  old-style  weapon  than 
can  the  novice,  even  if  the  latter  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  modern  improvements  on  his 
side.  And  what  difference,  may  we  ask,  has 
the  mechanical  difference  in  killing  of  ani- 
mals, up  to  a  certain  proscribed  number, 
got  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  sup- 
ply? Is  the  effect  not  exactly  the  same 
whether  they  are  killed  by  a  pot-metal  blun- 
derbuss or  a  thousand  dollar  gold  inlaid  au- 
tomatic repeater?  If  the  presently  defined 
"  limit "  is  too  easily  attained  by  automatic 
gun  shooters,  lessen  that  limit.  No  real 
sportsman  will  exceed  the  bounds  of  decency, 
not  to  say  legality,  with  any  arm;  and  as 
for  the  game-hog,  he  can  kill  no  more, 
legally,  with  his  deadly  "  automatic  '  than 
he  could  with  his  obsolete  muzzle-loader; 
for  when  he  reaches  the  limit  prescribed  by 
law  he  must  stop  or  incur  the  penalty. 

We  repeat  again,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
guns  but  of  lawful  limitations  to  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  may  be  killed  that  will 
affect  the  game  supply.  Americans  are  pro- 
gressive and  they  will  have  the  latest  and 
best    improved    paraphernalia    in    their    use 
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that  money  can  buj'.  The  tirade  against  the 
new  types  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
pump  and  automatic  have  come  to  stay  and 
we  must  make  conditions  to  suit  them.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  plain.  Decrease  the  limit 
and  if  necessary  shorten  the  season. 

NOT  THOROIGHLY  POSTED. 

IT  IS  A  great  pity  that  certain  of  our  State 
editors  do  not  thoroughly  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  facts  in  the  cases  which 
they  seem  constrained  to  dilate  upon,  more 
or  less  ludicrously,  from  time  to  time. 

Touching  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
our  present  State  game  laws,  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was  moved  to  say  recently  that 
our  legislature  "in  undertaking  to  make  it  a 
crime   to   bring   into   the    State   during  the 


close  season  fish  or  game  from  any  other 
State,  greatly  exceeded  its  authority.  Such 
a  law  seems  to  be  a  direct  interference  with 
interstate  commerce,  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  under  the  sole 
control  of  Congress."  He  evidently  never 
read  or  heard  of  that  excellent  United  States 
law  commonly  called  the  "  Lacey  Act," 
which  expressly  forbids  the  transportation, 
from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  of 
any  game  animals  wearing  fur,  fins  or  feath- 
ers, when  such  game  has  been  either  illegally 
killed,  or  exported  from  a  State  whose  laws 
forbid  such  exportation.  As  practically  all 
the  States  and  Territories  now  forbid  such 
exportation,  our  friend  has  another  guess 
coming  as  to  our  State  law's  interference 
with  Federal  legislation. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR  BARD. 


0\.  T.  R.  BARD,  U.  S.  Sen.\te,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — Dear  Sir:  As  a  sincere  ex- 
ponent of  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  great  West,  and  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  State  of  California  in  partic- 
ular. Western  Field  most  earnestly  requests 
and  urges  that  you  use  your  great  influence  toward 
preventing  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  4166,  which 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of   which   you   are   a   prominent   member. 

The  facts  on  which  we  base  this  request,  speaking 
as  we  do  in  the  name  of  all  your  constituents,  are 
well  established  and  thoroughly  known  and  understood 
by  all  intelligent  Americans.  They  are  concisely  and 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Pasadena,  and  unanimously 
indorsed  by  other  municipal  bodies  in  this  State,  as 
well   as  by  the  citizens   of  California   at  large: 

"  Whereas,  There  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
the  I'nited  States  on  February  8,  1904,  a  bill  (No. 
4166)  'To  repeal  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  game 
in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  7, 
190-',  and  to  protect  deer,  moose  and  caribou  in 
Alaska,'  and 

"Whereas,  If  said  bill  becomes  a  law  it  not  only 
leaves  the  big  game  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  market  hunter 
and  head  hunters,  but  removes  nil  protection  from 
birds,  thus  leaving  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  the 
waterfowl,  where  are  hatched  the  ducks  and  geese 
which  migrate  to  the  United  States,  without  any  legal 
protiction.    and 


"  Whereas,  All  of  the  non-game  birds  which  have  for 
years  been  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  plume  hunters 
will  also  be  left  without  any  legal  protection,  and 

"Whereas,  The  sentiment  of  all  thinking  people  is  jn 
favor  of  more  rigid  and  complete  protection  to  wild 
animals  and  birds,  and 

"  Whereas.  Only  a  very  limited  class  of  people,  gov- 
erned by  selfish  personal  interests,  desire  to  have  pro- 
tection removed  from  wild  birds  and  animals;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"  Resolved.  That  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Trade,  of 
the  State  of  California,  most  emphatically  but  respect- 
fully protests  against  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
4166  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

We  look  to  you,  as  the  conscientious  and  able  rep- 
resentative of  Californians  and  their  interests,  to  op- 
pose most  strenuously  the  adoption  of  this  pernicious 
measure  in  committee,  relying  upon  your  clear  percep- 
tions and  mature  judgment  for  the  full  indorsement  of 
our  appeal.  Confident  in  the  belief  that  your  interest 
will  be  favorably  enlisted  in  our  behalf,  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  the  support  that  we  are  certain  you 
will  extend  to  us  in  the  matter,  we  beg  to  subscribe 
ourselves. 

In   (lie  name   of  California  sportsmen, 

Yours   most   sincerely. 

Western   I'ield. 
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President. 
H.    T.    Payne,    San    Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Barker,  San  Jose;  J.  H.  Schumacher, 
Los  Angeles,  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  H.  A.  Green, 
Monterey;  J.  D.  Armstrong,  Paso  Robles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
E.  A.  Mocker,   13 i6  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee. 
C.    W.    HiBBARD,    San    Francisco;    H.    W.    Keller, 
Santa  Monica;  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  F.H.Mayer, 
San   Francisco;   W.   W.   Richards,   San   Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 
W.  W.  Richards,  San  Francisco;  J.  Sub.  Johnson, 
Visalia;  A.  R.  Jones. 

Membership    Committee. 
S.   D.   Merk,   Paso  Robles;  W.   W.    Richards,   San 
Francisco;    E.   A.   Mocker,   San  Francisco. 

Local  and  County  Organization  Members. 
Name  and  Location         Secretary.         Address. 

Alturas — R.   A.   Laird,   Sec,   Alturas,   Cal. 
Angels — Walter  Tryon,  Sec,  Angels  Camp,  Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande — S.  Clevenger,  Sec.,  Arroyo 
Grande,   Cal. 

Auburn  Fish  and  Game  Club — E.  A.  Francis,  Sec, 
Auburn,   Cal. 

Chico— •     •     •     •     Sec,     Chico. 

Cloverdale— C.   H.   Smith,   Sec,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

Covalo — H.   W.    Schutler,    Sec,   Covalo. 

Deer  Creek — Jos.   Mitchell,  Sec,  Hot  Springs,   Cal. 

Fort   Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,    Fort   Bragg,    Cal. 

Fresno — H.  Palmer  Black,  Sec,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Grass  Valley — John  Mulroy,  Sec,  Grass  Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister— Wm.  Higby,  Sec,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius  Janssen,   Sec,    Eureka,   Cal. 

Jackson — O.  H.  Reichling,  Sec.,  Jackson,  Cal. 

Kelseyville— Chas.   H.   Pugh,   Sec,  Kelseyville,   Cal. 

Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings  County— S.  S.  Mullin,  Sec,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Lakeport — B.    F.    Mclntyre,    Sec,   Lakeport. 

Laytonville — ^J.  G.  Dill,  Sec,  Laytonville,  Cal. 

Lompoc  Game  &  Fish  Protective  Ass'n  — W.  R.  Smith, 
Sec'y>  Lompoc. 

Los  Angeles — L.  Herzog,  Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madera — Joe  Barcroft,   Sec,   Madera,   Cal. 

Marysville— R.   B.  Boyd,  Sec,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City,  Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Few,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Napa— W.  West,   Sec,   Napa,   Cal. 

Nevada  City — Fred  C.  Brown,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


Oroville — G.  T.   Graham,   Sec,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.  J.  Coburn,  Sec,  Pescadero,  Cal. 

Petaluma— Jos.    Steiger,    Sec,    Petaluma,    Cal. 

Porterville — G.  R.  Lumley,  Sec,  Porterville,  Cal. 

Quincy — T.   F.   Spooner,   Sec,  Quincy,  Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Redding — Dr.  B.  F.  Belt,  Sec,  Redding,  Cal. 

Redlands— •     •     *     ♦     •     Sec,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe  Shields,  Sec,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Round  Valley— H.  W.   Schutler,   Sec,   Covalo,   Cal. 

San  Andreas — Will.  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  Andreas, 
Cal. 

San   Rafael — Mr.   Robertson,   Sec,   San   Rafael. 

Santa  Ana— J.  W.  Carlyle,  Sec,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara— E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  SanU  Bar- 
bara,  Cal. 

San  Bernardino— F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Bernar- 
dino,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.  Miller,  Sec,  Santa  Cruz. 

San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,  Sec,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa Mullen,  Sec,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo— H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luii 
Obispo,    Cal. 

Salinas— J.  J.  Kelley,  Sec,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Sanger— H.    C.    Coblentz,    Sec,   Sanger,   Cal. 

Selma — J.   J.   Vanderburg,   Sec,    Selma,   Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.  A.   Sharp,   Sec,  Sisson,  Cal. 

Santa  Paula— Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.   Hertzel,   Sec,   Sacramento, 

Cal. 

Sonora — J.  A.  Van  Harlingen,  Sec,  Sonora,  Cal. 

Stockton — R.    L.    Quisenberry,    Sec,    Stockton,   Cal. 

Susanville — R.   M.   Rankin,   Sec,   Susanville,   Cal. 

Sutter  Creek— L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Sutter  Creek, 
Cal. 

Ukiah— Sam  D.   Paxton,   Sec,  Ukiah,  Cal. 

Ventura— M.   E.   V.   Bogart,   Sec,  Ventura,   Cal. 

Visalia — Thomas  A.   Chatten,    Sec,   Visalia,   Cal. 

Watsonville — Ed  Winkle,   Sec,   Watsonville,   Cal. 

Willitts— Chester  Ware,  Sec,  Willitts,  Call. 

Woodland— W.  H.  Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,  Cal. 

Yreka — F.   A.    Autenreith,    Sec,   Yreka,   Cal. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 


(Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy,  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.) 


1 

OPEN    RND    CLOSE 

•WHIXE"Opeii  Season. 

SEASONS    IN    eflLIFORNIfl,  1903-1904. 

BLACK—Close  Season. 

Quail.  Grouse.  Snipe.  Curletv,  Ibis,  Plover. 

Doves.  Ducks, 
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Deer  (male).        •        -        - 

3  in  one  season. 

DEER, 

■■■■■■!! 

■■ 

DOVES, 

!■■■■- 

!>IOl'?4TAIN    QUAII^,    GROVSE,    SAGE    HEM, 

!■■■■■■_. 

VALLEY     Ql'AIL,    DITCKS,     IBIS 
PLOVER,    RAIL, 

CURCE'W, 

laHnHili 

li 

TREE    SQUIRRELS, 

■■■■■■ 

TROIT, 

■!i~ 

■■ 

STEELHEAD    TROUX, 

Ei 

^M'^ 

SALMON    (Above  tidewater  close  season  extends  to  Nov.  15), 

LOBSTER    or    CRA^nrPISH     (Notl 

ess  thao  9>4  io    long;, 

■■nn 

BLACK     BASS. 

■■■■■■ 

SHRIMP, 

n 

■  ■ 

the  bacic). 

■ 

y 

N.  B. — In  some  counties  the  OPEN  seasons  are 
shorter 

Write  to  County  CterK  or  District  Attorney. 


fine  for  violation  Game  Laws,  $2J  to  $500,  and  imprisonment, 
fine  for  violation  Fish  Laws,  $20  to  $600,  and  impfiionmenl. 
Smallest  fine  tor  usmg  explosives  to  take  any  fish,  $2S0,  and  'mprisoflmeiit 


WHAT   IS   ALWAYS   UNLAWFUL 

To  Buy,  Sell,  Offer  for  Sale,  barter  or  Trade,   at    any  Time,  any  Quail, 
PHEASANT,  grouse,  Sage  Hen,  ibis,  plover,  or  any  deer  meat  or  Deer  Skins. 


To  have  in  possession  doe  or  fawn  skins. 
To  take  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk  or  antelope. 
To  take  or  kill  pheasants,  or  Bob-White  quail. 
To  run  deer  with  dogs  during  the  close  season. 
To  shoot  half-hour  before  sunrise,  or  half-hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  written  authority  from  the  Board  of  Pish  Com- 
missioners. 
To  take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game  birds. 

To  ship  game  In  concealed  packages,  or  without  your  name  and  address. 
To  buy  or  sell  trout  less  than  one-half  pound  In  weight. 
To  take,  at  any  time,  sturgeon,  or  female  crabs. 
To  take  abaloues  less  than  fifteen  inches  In  circumference. 
To  take  trout  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To  take  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less  than  seven  and  one-half  Inch  mesh. 
To  use  a  set  net. 

To  take  nsh.  In  any  manner,  within  fifty  feet  of  a  fishway. 
To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  bass  less  than  three  pounds  In  weight. 
To  shoot  meadow  larks. 
To  shoot  on  enclosed  land  without  permission. 
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COUNTY  ORDINANCES. 


BY  LEGISLATIVE  enactment  the 
various  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have,  in  their  respective  counties, 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  provide, 
by  ordinances  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  and  may  shorten  (but 
not  extend)  the  open  season  for  the  taking 
and  killing  of  fish  and  game  within  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  general  State  law. 


The  ordinances  as  published  below  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  correct;  changes  are, 
however,  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
necessitated  by  new  conditions,  and  we  will 
make  such  corrections  when  they  eventuate. 
If  in  any  doubt,  please  address  this  oflice,  and 
information  will  be  gladly  given.  Where 
counties  are  not  enumerated  in  the  following 
list,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  departure 
from  the  general  State  law  has  been  adopted. 


El  Dorado. — Male  deer,  September  1  to  November 
1 ;  tree  squirrel,  August  1  to  October  1 ;  trout  in 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Loon  Lake,  June  1  to  November  1. 

Fresno. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  quail, 
November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1. 

Humboldt. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  striped 
bass,  closed  until  January  1,  1905  ;  barnacle  or  black 
brant,  October  1  to  March  1 ;  Wilson  or  jack  snipe, 
September  1  to  February  15  ;  English  or  Mongolian 
pheasant  and  wild  turkey,  closed  until  January  1, 
1906  ;  ducks,  limit  of  25  per  day  ;  black  sea  brant, 
limit  of  8  per  day ;  miscellaneous  bag  of  game  birds, 
not  to  exceed  40  in  number  per  day's  shoot. 

Kern. — No  game  to  be  shipped  out  of  county. 

Kings. — Doves,  September  1  to  February  15 ; 
quail,  November  1  to  February  15  ;  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1 ;  black  bass  closed  for  two  years ; 
limit  on  ducks,  25  per  day. 

Lake. — Male  deer,  July  15  to    September  15. 

Los  Angeles. — Doves,  August  i  to  September  i ; 
male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15;  trout,  May  i  to 
August  I. 

Los  Angeles — Doves,  July  31  to  October  i;  male 
deer,  July  15  to  September  15.  Gulls,  terns,  meadow 
larks,  robins,  flickers,  brewers  blackbird,  road  run- 
ners, orioles,  mocking  birds,  the  water  ousel,  the 
barn  owl  and  other  species  of  beneficial  birds  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  put- 
ting out  of  poison  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  water 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  birds  or  animals  of  any 
sort   is   forbidden. 

Madera — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  valley 
quail,  November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1 ;  ducks,  limit  25  per  day ; 
duck  selling  prohibited  ;  trout  limit  10  pounds  per 
day,  size  limit,  6  inches  ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two 
years. 

Marin. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15 ; 
doves,  August  1  to  February  15  ;  quail,  October  15 
to  January  15  ;  tree  squirrels,  July  1  to  February 
1.  Shooting  on  county  roads  prohibited.  Killing 
of  larks  and  other  song  birds  prohibited. 


Mendocine. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Merced. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  15. 

Monterey. — Deer,  July  15  to  October  1.  No 
hounds.     Sea  gulls  and  blue  cranes  prohibited. 

Napa. — Deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Orange. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  15. 

Riverside. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  September  15; 
trout,  May  i  to  July  i. 

San  Benito. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 

San  Bernardino. — Trout,  June  1  to  November  1 ; 
tree  squirrels,  limit  5  in  one  day  ;  doves,  August  1  to 
October  1 ;  wild  duck,  trout  or  dove  selling  prohibited. 

San  Mateo. — Cottontail  and  bush  rabbit,  July  1  to 
February  1 ;  rail,  October  15  to  November  16.  Rail 
hunting  with  boats  one  hour  before  or  after  high 
tide  prohibited.  Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1 ; 
trout,  limit  100  per  day  ;  tree  or  pine  squirrels,  pro- 
hibited.    Song  birds  protected  perpetually. 

Santa  Barbara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September 
15. 

Santa  Clara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Santa  Cruz. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 
All  wild  birds  (other  than  those  recognized  as  game 
birds  in  general  law),  except  hawks,  owls,  bluejays, 
shrikes,  English  sparrows  and  house-flnches,  are 
perpetually  protected,  as  are  likewise  all  species  of 
tree  squirrels.  Black  bass  cannot  be  caught  before 
January  1,  1907.     Trout  limit  in  one  day,  100. 

Siskiyou. — Deer,  August  15  to  October  15. 

Sonoma. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  1. 

Trinity — Male  deer,  September  15  to  October  30. 

Tulare. — Trout  limit,  10  pounds  per  day,  6-inch 
fish  ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two  years ;  road-runner 
killing  prohibited. 

Tuolumne. — Mountain  quail,  south  of  ranges  13, 
14,  15  and  16  east,  township  3  north,  and  west  of 
townships  1  and  2,  north,  and  township  1  south  range 
7  east,  October  15  to  February  15. 

Ventura. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  mala 
deer,  August  15  to  October  1. 

Yolo. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  1 ;  quail,  No- 
vember 1  to  January  1 ;  deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 
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Close  Seasons  for  Game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Date  of  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  open  season  are  given ;  to  lind^open  season,  reverse  dates.} 


MAMMALS. 


K«iae 

N«w  Hunp«tiir». 
Vermont 

MUHSChOMtU.. 

Rbods  I*t*nd.... 

COBIMCtiCOt 

HewYork' 

Loeg  IsIaikI 

Sew  Jersey 

re.ioaylTuiu 

Di-Uw.ire 

MaryUnil' 

Duu  Culumbw.. 
Vtrpini* .  ...'.... 
Wot  Vir^nU... 
Kentucky .. 

Ohio 

Michigan  .. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  . 
Mimmoift.. 
low 


Dec.li-Oct.1'  .. 

At  ftl!  time** 

Not.t-Oct.W... 
ToNoT.I.IWW.. 
ToFeb.l.lSOS..v 
To  Jane  I.  I»1U. 
KoY-16-SepL  \  .. 
Eic'pt4  da>  bNot 
To  ApHI  14.  1905 
D«.l-NoT.  I— . 


Docl-Oct.15" 
At  all  times... 
At  ill  times. .. 


J*D.l-SrpL  IS.. 


Atftl)  times... 
r>ecVl-No».'i".! 


Mor.l-Oet.l.-. 
JftD.  l-Oct.l5... 
Dec.  l-Ocl.l  ... 
Dec  I -Sept.  16.. 
J*n.l-Nov.l... 
Jui.l-Nov.lO.. 
Dec.  16-Oct.  15  . 


UiMDuri 

KAnaos 

Nebnukx  

South  DaVoU. 
North  D.tkoU. 

Honlaoa 

Wyomine.  ... 
Colorado 


L.oca)  lnw9    

Jan-l-Sept-l*.. 

Jui.  1-Oct.  1 

Dec.lS-Oct.lS  . 
Mar.  I-Sepl.l  .. 
Dec  16-NoT.  10. 
Dec.l-Nov.6'.. 

At  all  times 

To  1913 

Dec.»I-Nov.ll  '. 
Dec.l-Nov.ll.. 
At  all  tiroc*.... 
Jan.  I<Oct.  1 


Apr.l-Septl  .. 
Apr.  1-Oci.l  ... 
May  1-SepLl  .. 
Mar.l-Oct.l  ... 
Jan.  I-Oct.  13... 

Jan.l-Oct.l 

Dec.  IS-Sept.  1«. 
Jao.I-No¥.l.J. 
Jan.l-Nov.iO.. 
Dec.l8-NoT.  I., 
Jftn.I-Nov.l5.. 
D«;.55-NoT.  1.. 
Feb.l-Nov.  1... 


Jaii.l-Sept  IS.. 
Feb.  l-JuQ«t3.. 
Sept.  a- Aug.  1 .. 
Dec  l-Ocl.  15  .. 
Jan.t-Aug.li*. 
JaD.  1-July  1... 
Uayl-Scpt.l... 


Jan.l-Sept  15.. 
i>N.VNor.  J6" 


Ha]rl-Sept.l... 


JaD.l-Sept.1  . 


NoT.ie-Aug.  IS  . 
Dec.  15-Nov.  J5.. 
Dec.l-Nov.  10.- 
D«.I-Sept.  1... 
Nov.lS-Sept.lS 
Oct.l-Sept  15.  , 


At  lilt  Ifmca 

Dec.  15-Nov.  15. 
At  nil  times.... 
Nov.l-Sept.1  .. 
No».IS-y«^pt.l5 

Toi«n  


At  All  times... 
At  All  times... 
ToSept.  15,1913 


To  Hat.  13, 1908. 
Nov.lS-AuR.  1$. 
To.Tan.l,ieil.., 
To  Jan.  1,1011... 

At  All  times 

Nov.li-Sept.  13, 
To  1907 


At  All  times 

Dec.l3-Sept.l9. 
JAn.  l-£ept  1... 
Dec.n-Oct.l'.: 
Dec.  I«-Oct.  15  . 
Dec.l-OcLl  ... 
Decl-Nor.l... 
jAn.  l-NoT.l... 
Jan.  l-Nov.lO.. 
Dec.l«-Oct.l5  . 
jAn.I-Nov.15.. 
Drc.25-Nov.  I.. 
Mar.  15-Nov.  1  . 
Feb.  l-Nov.l». 
Dec.  90  Nov.  1.. 
jAtL.l-Nov.l5.. 
Dec.2-Nov.  10- . 
D<cl-Oct.au'*. 
Jan.l-Nov,  10.. 
Dec.«-Nov.  10. 
To  Sept.  1.  1905. 
Dec.  I5-Oct.  15  . 
JAn.l-Nov.  I... 
Jun.I-Nov.l... 
Jan.l-Nov.  15" 
Dec.  I-Nov,  I... 

jAOl-^pt  1... 

To  Sept.  1. 1905. 
At  .ill  timn.:.. 

At  flit  time^ 

To  Oct.  1. 1920" 


Dec.  1 -Sept.  15.. 
Dec.  15-Sept.  15 
Jan.l-Sept  1... 
Dec.l-Oct.l  ... 
Dec.  l«-Oct.  15  . 
Deci-Octl  ... 
Dec.  1-Sept.l«... 
JAn.l-Nov.I.... 
J»n.l-Nov.  10... 
Dec.  Ifl-Oel.  15  .. 
Jan.l-Nov.  15 
Dec.«5-Nov.  1 
Dec.Jtt-Nov.  1... 
Feb.l-Nov.l*. 
Dec.  15-Oct-  IS  . 
Jan.1-Nov.IS.. 
To  Nov.  10. 1904 
Dec-l-Ocl.»". 
Jan.l-Nov.  10.. 

To  1907 

Decl-Sept.t... 
Dec.lS-Oct.lS  . 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.... 
Jan.l-Nov.l... 
Oct.l-Aug.  15.. 
Dec.l-Ott.l  ... 
Jan.  I -Sept.  1... 
Oct.  15-Sept.  I.. - 
Dec.l-Autf.lS... 
Oct.  t3-.lu!y  15.. 
Oit.2l-Sepl.l... 


Dec.25-NoT.  U. 

Dec.  S«-Nov.  1 ., 

Feb.l-Nov.l-. 

Dec.IS-Oct.13  ..    Dec.lS-Cct.tS  . 

...I  Feb.t-S«pt.l... 

ToNov.IO.  1904.    Dec.a-NoT.lO.. 

To  1 910 To  1910 

Jad,  1-Nov. ]0...'  .\tall  time* 

To  1907 1  To  IWW 

Dec.  I-8ept.l ' 

Nov.l-Sept.1 

Dec.l-Sept.l....l  Jan.l-Nov.l... 
Jan.  I-Nov.  1  ....I  Jan.  l-Nov.  I ... 
Oct.l-Aug. 15" 


Dec.l-Oct.1  ., 

Jan.I-Sept.1.. 
Oct.  15- Sept.  I. 
Der.l-Aug.  15. 
Dec.  I -Sept.  1.. 
Oct.Sl-Sopt.l.. 


At  All  t 


I 


North  Carolina' 
South  C-^rolinA. 
Ocorgia" 

Florin* 

Alab.iiiiA*  '   

Miuinippi 

Trnn^sve 

Arknn«««  .  .... 

Looiaiana 

TvxoM , 

OklahomA , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona    -.. 


J'an.  1-Oct.l  ... 
Fcb.t-Sept.l'., 
jBn.l-8ept.l... 
Fcb.l-Nov.l... 
JaM.l-aept.l... 
MaT.I-S«pt.lS. 
Drc.lS-Oct.l  ., 
Feb.  1-SepLl'. 
Apr.l-Nov.l.. 
Jan.l-Nov.l.. 
.\t all  times... 
Jan.l-Nov.l.. 
Nov.  1-Sn>t.l5.. 


F*b.3^uly  1.. 
Mar.  1-Junc  I . 


ToJnty  1,l90e. 

At  all  times 

To  Mar.  7. 1905. 
ToJaD.l.lBOe.. 


Apr.l-Nov.l.. 


Mar.  15  Nov.  1  . 
Apr.  1-Nov.  I... 
M4r.  IVNov.  I  . 
Mar.  1-Nov.  I  .. 
Mar.  2-Nov.  15  . 
May  l-OcLI  .. 
Mar.  1-Nov.  I  .. 
Feb.lS-Nov.l". 
Apr.l-Nov.l... 
FuK  I-Nov,  1... 
FobLl-Oct.  I?  .. 
Mar.l-Oct.l  ... 
Mar.  I-Oct.  IS.. 


Mar.S-Nov.  15. 

Mar.'i-Nov-y!" 


MAr.»-Nov.t3. 


Hat.  I.  Nov.  1.. 


HAr.lS-Nov.  I. 
Apr.  I-Nov  I... 
Mar.  IS-Nov.  1 . 
Mar.  1-Nov  1 .. 
Mar. 2  Nov.  13. 
May  1-Oct.l  ... 
Mar,  t.  Nov.  I  ., 
May  1-Sept.l... 
Apr.l-Nov.l,.. 


At  All  times... 
Jan.  I-Oct.  I... 
Uar.  1-Oct  15 . 


Dec.  1-Oct.  31 . . 

MAr.I-Nov.  1 ..., , 

F«b,I-Nov.l....  Fcb.l-Nov.l 
Jau.  1-Scpl,  1 . . . .  Jan.  l-Sept  1.. 
Jan.l-Oct.l  ....  JAB.l-Oct.  I  .. 
Nov.l-SepLIS 


CalifoniLAi,.. 
Nrva-la  ....".. 

Utah 

lOaho 

W.^-hington.. 

Uretron' 

Ali-ka 

Ilaw.m 


Nov.l-July  15.. 
Nov.LVScpt  15 
Nov.l-SepU  1  .. 
Jan.  l-S(-pL  1... 
Dec.15-Sopt.l5. 
Nov.l-July  13' 
Dec.  16- Sept.  I.. 


Atall  times.... 

At  allllmea 

At  all  ttwes 

Jan.l-Sepl.l... 
Nov.  I-Sept.15. 
To  Sept.  15,1904 


At  all  limes 

Nov.l-SeuL  15. 
Nov.  1-Julyl5' 
Nov.  l-Srpt-l'. 


At  all  times 

Nov.  15-Sept.  IS 
At  all  times.... 
Jan.  1-Sept  1... 
Nov.l-Sept.lS.- 
Nov.l-jDlylS'.. 


Feb:iS-Oct.  IS* 
Mar.  l-Sept.15  . 
At  nil  times'  ... 
Dec.  I-Nov.  I... 
Jan.  |.Oil.l"  . 
Dec.  1-Oct.  I ... 


Mar.  I-Sept.  10  . 


Feb.l3-Sept.l.. 
Mar.l-Srpt.lS  . 

Dec.l-Aug.l3-. 
Doc.l-Aug.  13.. 
Jan.l-Sepl.l... 
Dec.l-Ocl.  1  ... 
Dn.-.  10-Sept.l.. 


I 


Mar.  1-Sept.l3. 

Dtc.  1-Aug.  IS.. 
D«^-.1-Au^.  IS.. 
Jan,l-Sept.l'.. 
Dec.l-Od.  l... 


ToOct.l.lKl&.. 


Drili-li  Colurabij 
N-W.TcrTilotios' 

M.ir>ltobA 

Ontario 

Quebec  

New  Dr«u»«fick 

Nov ;i  Scotia 

Ncwfoun<llan<l ., 


Dec.  15-Sept.  1.. 

Dec.  15-Nov.  I.. 
Dec.  15-Nov.  14. 
Nov.  10-Nov.  1  . 
J.in.  l-S.-pt.  I'.. 
D»^.l-S»|.t.15.. 
ToOct.  1.1903.. 


Jan.  1-Sept.  I..'. 
Dec.  IS-NoT.l.. 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15. 
At  all  times 


To  Jan.  1.1919.. 


Dec.  15-N.»v.  1.. 
Dec.  13-Nov.  15. 
Nov.lC-Ocl.  IC" 
Janl-ScpLI'.. 
Dec.l-SepLIS'., 
J-in-l-ScpLlJ", 
r.-b.  I-Oct.  21  •• 


Feb.  I-Oct.  15  .. 
Mar.l-Sepl.tS  . 


Jon.I-Sepl.f... 
Dec.  15-Sept.  IS. 
Nov.  IS-Sept.lS 
Dec.ie-Sept.  15. 
Dvi-.IS-Sept.l'.. 
To  May  9.1905  . 
Doc.  1 -Oil.  P  .. 
Jan.lS-^pt.lt. 


jAn.l-Septl..., 
DeclS-beptlS. 
Nov.lS-Scpt.  IS 
To  Sept.  15, 1005 


pROTtCTEi)  IS  a  mr  St*ti»  omlv. 


Mai  DO 

New  H.iu)i>*blr« 
Vermont ...,.-. 
M^wMrliUM'tt*.. 
RboJeMand... 
Conni-eticut.... 
New  York'-.... 

l^uiS  Ulaml 

NpW  Jer«y  .... 
IVnntylv:inla... 

Drlavrar* 

Maryl.ind'   

Dl«t.  Columbia. 
Virctni.-4  ....... 

Wrtt  Viri;l&ia.. 

Krntucky  

Oh.rt 

Michican 

liMrma 

llliDols 

Wtfcondn 

MlnnesolA 

Iowa    

Mioourl 

Kan*.M 

Nrt.rj.Va 

Snuih  D.tkola  .. 
North  Dakota.. 
Mnnl.ina ....... 

Wvoming 

Colorado/ 


North  Cirolin: 
*WiuthCiroIlnj 
flrofui.*' 


riti 


AljUim.% 

M<«i-'l|-|)i 

TrnnMAN 

ArkanOM 

LeubLuw 

Teiaa 

Oklahoma 

KewMeilco 

Arliona   


CalirornU* 

Nsvada 

Uiall   

Maho 

W.tdilngion.... 

AUmkM'./.'.'.'.'A'. 
lUwsll 


At  all  times.... 

At  all  liuiei 

At  nil  tfmes 

At  all  times.  . 
Atalltimen.... 
Al  iill  liuii-w.... 
Alnlllimex.... 
'At  nil  liiucs.... 
Al  all  limes 


Atalllime*.... 
Dec.  35- Aug.  15. 
At  all  limes..  . 

A(»ll  limes 

At  all  limes 

Feb.  1-Auif.  I... 

Al  all  timi'i 

At  all  times.... 
At  all  limes.... 
Dec.  I-Au<- 1... 
Alnll  ttmt-s.... 
Nov.l-S.|>l.  I.. 
At  all  limes.  .^. 
Jan.l-Aiik*.  I... 
Sclrt  13-Auc.  1  . 
Oci.)l-Apr.  IS. 


At  nil  1  lines... 
At  .ill  times... 
Sn't-I-AHB.!  . 


Mar  IVNov- 1.. 
Mat.  l-Aaj  I... 
M.<r.  13-Aog    IS. 


Mnr.  I.Aug    I.. 
M^r.  l-H>pL  IS 
M.>r    l-A«g   I... 
Atallllm...... 

Mar.  1-Julvl... 
FebL  I-J*ep|  I., 
Jan.  I-Aug    I  .. 


Peh  la-JnIy  I. 
Nov  Z-J>ily  IS. 
Dec  l-Aitg  15. 
July  1 5- Fell  15 
A(  nil  Itfoi-t.... 
At  nil  limes.  .. 
Al  allltiiirs.... 
Feb  l-July  I    .. 


BriitshColambU 
N  W.Trrrllortcs" 

Manllotia 

Ontsiio 

S.lfliec 
rw  llruiHwkll 

Nma  HoHU 

Hewfounill^nJ  . 


To  Mar. 23, 191 1. 
ToSrpl.l.'i.l'JOS. 
Nov  »-Oct.l ... 
To  Feb.  I  J,  1905. 
TotKl.l.lSuj.. 
To  June  1.1900.. 

TolOOS 

Jan.  I-Nov. I'.. 
Jan.l-Nov.lO.. 
Dcc.l*-Oct.-l5. 


May  l-Aug.l... 
Feb.  I- Aug.  I'., 
Jan.l-Hept.l'. 
Mar.l-July  13. 


May  l-Aug.  I... 

Deo.  lS-S(-pt.l5' 
Jnn.l-Sepi.l ... 
Mar.l-July  IS.. 


Apr.l-Sept-I.. 
May  1-Sept.l.. 
Jan.  I-Ju<y  I  .. 
Jan.l-July  IS* 
Jan.l-Jttly  1^* 


May  l-Aug.l.. 
May  l-SepLI.. 
Jan-I-Jiily  I .. 
Jao.l-Sept.t.. 


Drc.l-Scpt.lS.. 
Dec.  IS'Sept.  IS. 
Jan.l-Septl... 
Dec.l-Oil.l.... 
Drc.10-Oit.13.. 
Dec.  I-Oct. 1.... 
Dcct-St-l.tlC. 
Jan.l-Aug,  I ... 
Jau.l-Oct.P... 
D^-c.lft-Oct.lV. 


Fcb.l-Auff.l.. 
iiarii^'uly'is!! 


De«.  35-Nov.  1 . 
Loral  laws .... 


M.-iy  t-Aug.tS.. 
Apr.NSept.l... 
Jon.l-JuIySO.. 


To  Nov.  10,1904. 

TolOlO 

At  All  times 

ToIIHW 

To  Sept.  1. 1905 1 
Al  all  times 

Jan.i-NoV.r-! 
To  Feb.  ?3. 1907- 
At  nlllimcs 


ToSept-l.liHX'). 
AInll  limes..: 
ToS.pt. 1. 1906. 
At  all  timet.... 


M.»y  t-Se|.|.l... 
Dee.I-SepLI... 
Nov.:-Sk|.l.  I».. 
Apr.  I^-Scpt.l.. 
Jjn.l'Aug.l  ... 
Sept.lS-Jiity  IS. 
Oct  31  Apr.  13. 
May  tS-Srpt.  1 . 


July  1-Mar.l... 

D«^Vs."Nov.V6""' 
Dec.  1-Ocl.l".. 

iiiiy  l"-^pt.r.".! 
Dec.l-Sept.l... 
Nov.l-Sept.l  .. 
Apr.lS-Scpt.l.. 


Dec.?5-Nov.l'. 
Jan.l-July  I  ... 
Feb.  I-Nov.  l".. 
Nov. J- July  15.. 
Keb.l  Junc20.. 
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HAVE  MERCY  ON  THE  BIRDS. 

By  Josephine  Clifford  McCrackin. 


OD  have  mercy  on  the  song- 
birds," I  feel  moved  to  say  every 
time  I  pick  up  a  paper  in  which 
a  new  recipe  is  given  for  their 
wholesale  slaughter,  whether  by 
poisoned  water  hung  temptingly  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  a  display  of  appetiz- 
ing cornmeal  mixed  with  strychnine  in  open 
boxes  nearer  the  ground,  or  by  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  their  nests  and  eggs. 

Not  only  is  the  killing,  but  the  methods 
of  killing  as  well,  so  barbarous,  so  revolt- 
ingly  treacherous  that  1  protest  in  the  name 
of  humanity  against  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  these,  our  brightest  fellow-creatures,  the 
most  helpful,  cheerful  friends  of  the  farmer 
and  orchardist. 

How  different  the  accounts  read  that  come 
to  us  through  journals  from  the  Eastern 
States,  where  whole  college-classes,  whole 
schools  have  turned  out  on  certain  days  to 
carry  food  to  the  birds  in  danger  of  starving 
through  the  long  hard  winter,  pupils  and 
teachers  vieing  with  each  other  as  to  which 
should  do  most;  clearing  spaces  in  the  deep 
snow  on  which  to  scatter  food,  and  climbing 
trees  to  hang  pieces  of  meat  and  suet  among 
the  branches  where  no  prowling  cat  could 
get  them. 

If  the  Califo.rnia  fruit-raiser,  who  foolishly 
and  wickedly  does  most  of  the  poisoning, 
would  but  place  pans  of  clear  water,  without 
■either  strychnine  or  arsenic,  among  his 
orchard-rows,  or  wherever  the  birds  could 
reach  them,  his  fruit  would  not  be  molested; 
not  even  his  cherries,  for  which  most  of  the 
birds  suffer  death,  either  by  shooting  or  the 
more  cruel  method  of  poisoning.  The  cher- 
ries would  be  let  alone  then,  except  perhaps 
"by  Master  Bluejay.  Early  last  summer, 
when  the  cherries  were  ripe,  up  in  the 
mountains  here  I  noticed  a  pair  of  birds — 
■"cherry-birds"  they  are  called  in  cherry- 
time — as  they  sat  perched  in  the  branches  of 
a  small  oak  in  the  grove,  near  the  cherry- 
orchard,  and  just  opposite  the  kitchen  win- 
dow. The  larger  of  the  two  seemed  to  have 
waited  for  my  appearance,  for  he  immedi- 
ately began:    "Cherry-cherry,  cheery  cherry 


—isn't  there  one  for  mef  While  the  first 
words  were  plainly  enunciated,  the  question 
was  hastily  uttered  and  somewhat  jumbled 
up,  as  if  experience  had  taught  him  not  to 
expect  a  favorable  reply.  But  when  I  said 
"  Certainly,  little  pet,  a  dozen  of  them  " — 
and  looked  for  him  to  despoil  at  least  the 
nearest  tree,  I  saw  him  next  at  the  horse- 
trough,  with  others  of  his  kind,  as  they 
drank  at  the  rill  that  runs  constantly  from 
the  trough  and  stands  in  small  pools  and 
puddles   around   it. 

Now,  our  cherries,  I  claim,  are  as  good  as 
any  that  are  sent  to  market,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  birds  should  like  other  peo- 
ple's cherries  better,  and  slight  only  ours. 
Of  course  they  take  a  few  of  them;  but  the 
man  who  makes  so  much  fuss  over  his  quart 
of  cherries,  should  be  held  by  law  to  use  all 
legitim.ate  means  to  protect  himself  without 
injuring  his  neighbors'  best  interests,  even 
if  he  himself  is  willing  to  have  his  own 
plantations  destroyed  by  insect-pests  after 
he  has  killed  off  the  birds.  That  our  orchards 
are  being  destroyed  by  insect  pests  is  an  es- 
tablished fact;  that  spraying  against  codlin 
moth,  black  scale,  red  spider,  canker  worm, 
and  a  thousand  other  worms  and  insects,  is 
doing  as  much  to  injure  and  decimate  both 
trees  and  fruits  as  the  ten  thousands  of  the 
birds  that  are  slaughtered  could  have  done, 
is  also  a  fact  that  few,  I  think,  can  dispute. 

After  the  fruit-grower  had  conscientiously 
killed  every  bird  that  came  near  his  orchard, 
more  especially  if  it  committed  the  impru- 
dence of  singing  melodiously  as  it  fluttered 
and  flew  among  the  trees,  he  called  upon  the 
wise  men  of  the  colleges  to  help  him  in  his 
fight  against  the  more  dangerous  enemy  now 
destroying  not  only  a  small  part  of  his 
fruit,  but  the  whole  of  it  and  the  trees  along 
with  it.  In  ordinary  times,  you  may  observe, 
the  rancher  and  the  hayseed  in  general 
wants  nothing  of  the  college  professors;  he 
doesn't  believe  in  book  farming.  But  when 
the  insect-plague  threatened  to  devour  him 
together  with  his  orchards,  then  he  was 
ready  to  cry  out  for  their  help.  The  orchard- 
ist wanted  sprays,  and  these  men  concocted 
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what  he  called  for,  doing  but  their  duty. 
They  could  not  bring  the  dead  birds  back  to 
life.  Even  the  Berkeley  University  profes- 
sors can  not  do  that,  though  my  admiration 
for  their  learning  and  efficiency  is  so  great 
that  I  advise  the  man  who  says  a  word 
against  them  to  keep  his  hand  firmly  on  his 
scalp-lock  while  I  am  in  the  neighborhood. 
Nor  is  it  their  office  to  chide  the  farmer  for 
his  stupid  wickedness  in  killing  off  the  song- 
birds. Professors  Palmer,  Oldys  and  Beal 
of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  having  wider 
latitude,  have  gently  led  him  up  to  the  real- 
ization of  his  shortsightedness,  and  he  can 
now,  for  the  mere  asking,  obtain  the  papers 
they  have  written  to  convince  him  that  song- 
birds were  less  expensive  to  keep  than  it  is 
to  keep  up  a  line  of  experiments  and  spray- 
ing that  can  not  permanently  benefit  his  or- 
chards or  enhance  the  value  of  his  lands. 

The  rancher  and  the  fruit-raiser  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  killing  bii'ds, — oriole  and 
mocking-bird,  blue  bunting  and  martin,  gros- 
beak and  robin — till  they  were  satisfied  that 
none  had  escaped;  and  then  came  retribu- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  hurt  to  their  pocket- 
book — for  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them 
had  neither  a  heart  nor  a  shade  of  sentiment 
in  their  whole  anatomy. 

How  hard-hearted  the  greed  for  a  few 
cherries,  perhaps  a  peach  or  two.  can  make 
even  a  woman!  I  was  shocked  to  learn, 
some  time  ago,  when  in  condemning  the 
broadcast  scattering  of  poisoned  wheat  for 
the  killing  of  ground-squirrels,  as  orioles 
and  mocking-birds  were  poisoned  in  this 
way,  I  was  told  by  a  woman,  and  she  a 
mother,  that  it  served  them  right — they  de- 
stroyed whole  peach-crops,  carried  the 
peaches  off  bodily,  one  after  the  other.  The 
accusation  was  so  silly  that  it  needed  no 
refutation;  but  it  shows  the  disposition  of 
the  average  California  rancher  and  his  wife. 

The  orchardist,  however,  the  modern  fruit- 
grower, has  learned  better  methods;  and  a 
more  liberal  and  rational  view  of  this  ques- 
tion of  bird-protection  obtains  among  the 
communities  more  recently  established.  The 
Orchard  City  Grange,  of  Campbell,  has  made 
laudable  efforts  to  protect  useful  birds;  while 
their  next-door  neighbors  are  still  savagely 
hunting  the  robins,  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
birds  and  the  sweetest  singers,  and  are  sell- 
ing them  in  open  market  in  the  city  of  San 


•Jose.  It  is  a  shame  I  and  I  do  hope  that  in 
time  the  i-anchers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose 
will  become  convinced  that  their  neighbors 
at  Campbell  chose  the  better  part  in  pro- 
tecting their  birds  and  guarding  their  or- 
chards against  scale  and  moth  and  spider. 

In  Southern  California  they  have  long 
since  learned  that  the  song-bird  is  not  only 
the  best  help  in  field  and  orchard,  but  that 
the  song-bird  is  so  attractive  to  newcomers 
that  they  choose  their  homes  where  birds 
abound  and  are  protected.  Mr.  W.  Scott  Way 
is  at  the  head  of  the  bird-protecting  move- 
ment in  Pasadena  and  that  neighborhood, 
doing  faithful  service;  and  we  may  depend 
that  land  has  increased  in  value  where  the 
wanton  shooting  of  birds  has  been  stopped. 
In  Redlands,  too,  an  Audubon  Society  has 
done  good  work.  From  San  Lorenzo  comes 
the  complaint  of  a  pi'ominent  orchardist  that 
pot-hunters  are  shooting  the  robins  in  his 
neighborhood.  If  only  more  such  complaints 
would  reach  us,  half  our  battle  for  State  pro- 
tection for  song-birds  would  be  over. 

Though  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Bible- 
reading  or  Bible-quoting  woman,  1  feel  like 
praying  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  when  I  see  women 
with  stuffed  birds,  the  wings  of  song-birds, 
or  the  aigrette  of  the  snowy  heron  on  their 
hats.  Every  woman  has  a  mother-heart  in 
her  bosom,  and  it  can  only  be  that  she  is  ig- 
norant of  the  cruelties  practiced  in  order  to 
obtain  this  decoration — smacking  so  strongly 
of  savagery — for  her  adornment,  or  surely 
she  would  spurn  the  offer  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable milliner  to  deck  her  hat  with  feath- 
ers torn  from  the  mother-bird's  body  while 
she  is  hovering  her  young  brood,  leaving 
her  to  perish  in  sight  of  her  helpless  young, 
who  die  a  lingering  death,  one  by  one,  of 
hunger  and  exposure.  Will  not  tlie  cry  of 
the  baby-bird  rise  to  the  high  heavens,  as  the 
accusing  cry  of  the  helpless  orphan  will  be  ^ 
heard  above? 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  late,  more  particularly  by  Mr.  William 
Dutcher  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  that  ignorance  can  hardly  be  pleaded 
by  the  intelligent  woman  any  more.  But  the 
intelligent  woman  does  not  decorate  herself 
like  a  savage,  for  she  knows  how  much  more 
graceful  is  the  sweep  of  the  ostrich  plume, 
how  much  more  elegant  the  curve  of  the 
ostrich  tip,  than  the  stiff,  glassy-eyed  things 
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that  GUI'  lovely  song-birds  are  turned  into, 
to  gratify  the  very  questionable  taste  of 
frivolous,  thoughtless  women. 

In  an  article  by  W.  R.  Welch  in  The  West- 
ern Field  for  February,  he  says  something 
about  the  foreigner  in  relation  to  our  game, 
that  might  apply  to  our  song-birds  as  well. 
Though  I  own  it  is  the  loreign  element  that 
helps  on  the  work  of  extermination,  I  must 
still  put  in  a  protest.  My  countrymen, 
the  Germans,  do  not,  at  least,  kill  the  song- 
bird; for  even  the  wickedest  poacher  in  the 
Fatherland  has  still  a  little  sentiment  left 
for  the  songster  of  field  and  forest.  The  love 
of  the  song-bird  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  en- 
tire people  there,  enters  into  every  phase  of 
life  and  the  affections,  and  in  folk-song  and 
ballad  this  love  is  illustrated.  As  in  the 
passionate  plaint  of  the  swain  bidding  adieu 
to  his  love — 

"  Die  Rosen  bliihten  als  ich  schied, 
Die  Lerche  sang  ihr  Morzenhied — " 

Roses  in  bloom  and  the  skylark  singing! 
How  more  bitter  than  death  must  that  part- 
ing have  been. 

The  young  emigrant,  on  his  way  to  this 
great,  free  America,  taking  leave  of  the 
graves  of  his  loved  ones  in  the  churchyard, 
turns  yet  again  as  he  hears  the  thrush  in  the 
lilac  clusters, 

"  Holde   Sangrin   unserer  Lieder, 
Hor  ich  dich  wieder — wann  ?  " 

Amaranth,  returning  to  her  lonely  forest- 
home,  deserted,  pleads  sadly — 


"()  \"oglein,   \'6glein,  sing  mir  doch, 
E'\n  einzig  I.ied  nur  noch  vorin  Grabe." 

And  who  has  not  heard 

"  Wenn  die   Schwalben  heimwartz  zielin." 

No;  the  German  who  is  guilty  of  shooting 
song-birds  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  Ger- 
man; he  should  be  called  a  Dutchman,  with 
due  apologies  to  the  man  from  Holland. 

In  a  manuscript  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man, kindly  furnished  me  by  Louise  Coffin 
Jones  of  San  Jose,  the  learned  author  of  this 
paper  on  bird  migration  asserts  that  in  their 
travels  the  small  birds  are  often  carried  on 
the  backs  of  the  larger  ones,  and  he  adds 
this  bit  of  sentiment:  The  Arabs  say  that 
the  little  passengers  sing  to  their  carriers, 
to  repay  their  kindness  and  to  shorten  the 
long  journey.  And  always  and  again  it 
appears  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  that 
wherever  the  birds  emigrate  to,  it  is  in 
order  to  feed  upon  some  insect,  some  worm, 
some  caterpillar,  abundant  in  that  country 
at  that  certain  season ;  and  unless  these  birds 
come  just  in  time,  vegetation  would  soon  be 
destroyed  by  insect-pests,  and  nothing  left 
for  man  to  live  upon. 

Have  mercy  on  the  birds,  then,  and  pro- 
tect them  against  those  who,  from  greed  of 
gain,  or  through  wanton  cruelty,  would  de- 
populate field  and  forest  of  our  songsters, 
and  rob  the  country  of  our  safe  defense  from 
famine   and   starvation. 


THE    SPECIAL    SENSES    IN    ANIMALS. 


By  Du.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 


OME  time  since,  having  pointed 
out  in  other  connections  the 
lines  of  study  we  should  follow 
in  investigating  the  nature  of 
tenacity  of  life  in  animals,  the 
question  of  prehension  in  them,  and  their 
comparative  strength  and  agility,  I  propose 
in  the  present  contribution  to  examine  into 
still  other  phenomena  associated  with  life, 
with  physiological  function,  and  other  at- 
tributes of  the  state  of  existence  in  various 
living  animal  forms  in  nature. 

A  discussion  of  such  questions  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  naturalist,  or  to  any  one,  in- 
deed, whose  habit  it  is  to  be  constantly  in 
close  touch  with  nature  and  with  the  animal 
world  in  general.  For  that  person  who 
simply  passes  through  the  forests  or  across 
the  plains  and  prairies,  or  over  the  waters  in 
his  boat,  seeking  what  he  can  merely  to  kill 
or  fill  his  game  pockets  or  toss  into  his  creel 
— and  all  this  with  his  eyes  tightly  closed  to 
all  else  about  him — they  have  no  interest; 
and  the  consideration  of  such  questions  per- 
taining to  animal  life  as  we  have  been  look- 
ing into,  in  no  way  appeals  either  to  his 
heart  or  his  mind.  The  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  wonders  of  animal  existence  as  they 
really  exist  fall  as  flat  upon  such  persons  as 
does  a  misdirected  envelope  thrown  into 
our  wastPbasket  fall  upon  the  debris  therein 
accumulated.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  others  of  inquiring  minds,  hunters  who 
look  far  beyond  the  mere  pleasure  arising 
from  the  chase  and  capture  of  game.  They 
think, — and  when  the  naturalistic  instinct 
arises  In  them  the  desire  to  know  why  cer- 
tain things  exhibited  on  the  part  of  all  ani- 
mals, man  included,  are  thus  and  so,  then 
comes  the  inclination  to  find  out  and  to  in- 
vestigate. 


Fortunate  it  is  for  our  civilization  and 
progress  that  this  is  so,  and  in  these  days 
of  widespread  information,  of  the  victories 
of  research  and  knowledge  over  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  the  general  uplifting  of 
our  race,  the  very  consideration  of  these 
questions,  and  the  interest  so  many  take  in 
them,  is  what  constitutes  the  salvation  of 
the  entire  vocation  of  the  hunter,  the  sports- 
man and  the  explorer,  lifting  its  aims  from 
without  the  realm  of  mere  savagery,  and 
placing  them  in  more  intimate  connection 
with  those  callings  associated  witli  culture 
and  refinement. 

Before  passing  to  other  things  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  animals,  and  before  touching  upon 
other  phenomena  incident  to  animal  life,  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  here  in  regard  to 
the  special  senses  in  animals  and  what  we 
have  found  out  about  them.  The  study  of 
the  special  senses  has  always  constituted  one 
of  extreme  importance,  as  well  as  one  of 
great  difficulty,  involving,  as  it  does,  re- 
searches into  and  a  knowledge  of  so  many 
departments  of  learning,  as  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  physics  in  their  broadest  sense. 
It  is  through  the  special  senses  that  all  ani- 
mals take  cognizance  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  about  them,  or  gain  an  acquaintance 
of  those  things  necessary  to  existence.  When 
we  come  to  dip  down  into  the  literature  of 
earlier  days  than  ours,  we  find  that  physi- 
ologists and  others  laid  down  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  fixed  law.  an  incontro- 
vertible fact:  that  there  are  f-.nd  can  W  but 
five  distinct  senses.  These  have  always  been 
known  as  the  special  senset--.  and  briefly 
enumerated  arc  the  senses  of  feeling,  sight, 
taste,  smell,   and   hearing. 

These  several  senses  are.  ♦o  be  sure,  very 
distinct,  and  they  are,  moreover,  entirely  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  behavior  on  the  part  of  any 
animal  possessing  one  or  more  of  them.  It 
is  through  these  special  senses  that  any  ani- 
mal gains  its  information  of  what  is  going 
on  about  it;  and  having  learned  what  it 
needs  through  them,  it  behaves  and  acts 
accordingly.  Through  constant  behavior  un- 
der certain  conditions,  acts  become  heredi- 
tary; inspired  by  what  the  special  senses 
have  during  all  time  informed  us  about,  we 
have,  as  a  consequence,  the  formation  of 
habits.  In  other  words,  the  habits  of  all  ani- 
mals have  arisen  through  that  experience 
and  information  of  the  environment  in  which 
they  live,  brought  to  them  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  special   senses. 

The  power  to  reason,  or  even  to  possess 
ordinary  sense,  finds  its  basis  likewise  in  the 
preexistence  of  these  special  senses,  be  they 
five  or  more  in  number.  I  say  five  or  more, 
because  within  comparatively  recent  time 
biologists  are  beginning  to  believe  that  some 
animals  are  endowed  with  still  other  senses 
than  those  just  enumerated.  We  hear  in 
consequence  of  the  "  density  or  pressure 
sense,"  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  some 
aquatic  animals,  the  function  of  it  being  to 
acquaint  them,  more  or  less  approximately, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which 
it  any  time  they  may  be  moving.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  sense  would  be  of  great  value  to 
many  fishes  and  marine  mammals,  such  as 
whales  and  seals.  Other  animals  are  said  to 
possess  a  "  temperature  sense,"  through  the 
operation  of  which  they  are  able  to  detect 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  or  other 
changes  in  temperature,  without  actually 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heat  or  cold  pro- 
ducing medium,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  act 
accordingly.  Many  would  also  have  us  be- 
lieve that  certain  creatures,  such  as  honey- 
bees and  pigeons,  possess  another  sense  that 
man  and  other  animals  do  not  have:  the 
"  homing  sense,"  by  means  of  which  a  hom- 
ing pigeon,  for  example,  can  so  unerringly 
return  to  its  point  of  departure  or  its  home. 
Those  that  controvert  this  opinion  claim 
that  bees  and  pigeons  are  simply  enabled  to 
do  this  through  their  great  keenness  of  sight, 
an  explanation  I  must  surely  demur  to,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  honey-bees.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  not  a  few 
of  the  animals  occupying  lowly  places  in  the 
system,  possess  senses  that  we  do  not,  and 


of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  therefore  can 
not  appreciate. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  in  some  animal  or 
other,  is  discovered  an  organ  the  existence 
of  which  was  previously  unknown  to  us.  It 
is  found  to  be  present  in  addition  to  the  or- 
gans functioning  the  five  ordinary  senses, 
and  its  structure  leads  us  to  suspect  the  pos- 
session of  other  senses  in  those  forms 
wherein  the  discoveries  are  made.  Man 
makes  a  woeful  mistake  when  he  thinks  he 
sees  in  his  own  anatomy  the  epitome  of  all 
there  is  at  present  in  animal  structure. 
Nevertheless,  the  only  method  of  studying 
an  organ  and  its  function  in  general,  and 
those  of  the  special  senses  in  particular,  is, 
emphasizing  our  modern  instruments  of  pre- 
cision constructed  for  the  purposes,  to  begin 
our  researches  as  far  down  in  the  animal 
scale  as  possible,  and  passing  from  one  form 
to  another,  carry  our  dissections  and  investi- 
gations up  through  the  sequence  of  animals 
until  we  reach  and  include  the  highest  forms 
known  to  us — man  himself  being  no  excep- 
tion. 

Following  such  a  course  as  this,  investi- 
gators have  found  that  their  difficulties  of 
interpretation  lie  not  in  more  or  less  ex- 
haustively describing  the  particular  struc- 
ture examined,  but  rather  in  successfully 
working  out  what  the  physiology  or  func- 
tion of  the  particular  organ  may  be.  It  is 
just  as  though  one  were  enabled  to  take  a 
chronometer  all  apart,  and  describe  in  de- 
tail all  its  parts  correctly;  but  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  different  matter  for  such 
a  person  to  tell  exactly  what  function  each 
and  all  of  these  various  parts  perform,  and 
how,  as  a  whole,  the  instrument  keeps  and 
indicates  to  us  correct  time.  To  describe 
the  anatomy  of  an  eye  is  one  thing,  and  to 
elucidate  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  cor- 
rectly demonstrate  the  matter  of  sight,  is 
quite  another  thing.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  yet  unknown  lore  wrapped  up  in 
the  physiology  of  the  organs  of  special  sense 
so  far  as  we  at  present  know  them,  and  as 
they  presumably  exist  in  the  lowest  ani- 
mals in  the  scale  of  animated  nature.  Few 
problems  in  morphology  present  us  with 
greater  difficulties  in  their  investigation, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  specialized 
forms  of  animals.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
all  they  are  quite  simple,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 
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In  pursuing  our  investigations  we  are,  of 
course,  entirely  dependent  upon  our  own  ex 
periences  as  they  come  to  us  tlirough  the 
various  organs  of  special  senses  in  our  own 
case,  in  judging  of  what  all  other  animals 
must  experience  through  their  correspond- 
ing organs  of  sense.  For  example,  we  see 
with  our  eyes  and  hear  with  our  ears,  and 
behave  in  a  certain  way  when  we  become 
informed  through  these  organs  of  a  certain 
danger  that  immediately  threatens  us  in  our 
surroundings;  coming  suddenly  upon  a 
crouching  and  growling  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
which  we  observe  and  hear,  we  do  our  best 
to  get  out  of  its  reach.  If  we  were  ever  so 
placed  as  to  see  a  deer  do  the  same  thing, 
and  behave  as  we  did,  it  would  be  safe  to 
presume  that,  inasmuch  as  the  deer  pos- 
sessed eyes  and  ears  morphologically  com- 
parable with  our  own,  the  deer  likewise  both 
saw  and  heard  the  tiger  as  we  did.  Surely 
no  animal  below  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
communicate  that  fact  to  us; — so  in  such 
studies,  either  simple  or  complicated,  we 
must  base  them  entirely  on  our  own  ex- 
periences in  such  matters.  In  pursuing  such 
investigations  lately,  zoologists  have  met 
with  facts  that  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
some  animals  are  capable  of  perceiving  col- 
ors that  our  eyes  fail  to  detect,  and  of  hear- 
ing sounds  that  are  lost  upon  our  ears, 
owing  to  their  being  insufficient,  in  point  of 
delicacy  of  construction,  to  transmit  those 
sounds  to  our  brains. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  special  senses  as  a 
group.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  them, 
but  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  and  ex- 
plained by  us,  either  along  anatomical  or 
physiological  lines.  Often  we  talk  of  a 
"  sixth  sense "  in  man  and  other  animals. 
Usually  the  sexual  sense  is  referred  to,  in- 
cluding its  various  manifestations.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  as  compared  with  eyesight, 
taste,  touch,  smell,  or  hearing,  the  sexual 
sense  is  no  sense  at  all,  but  an  appetite, — an 
appetite,  to  be  sure,  that  is  perfectly  normal, 
and  for  the  growth  and  development,  and 
very  existence  of  animals,  must  be  gratified. 
As  thus  defined,  it  far  exceeds  in  importance 
any  one  of  the  five  senses  singly,  or  indeed, 
the  five  taken  collectively,  they  being  really 
in  one  way  its  servants.  It  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  that  other  imperative  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  system, — that  is.  the  so-called 


sense  of  hunger,  which  in  my  estimation  is 
also  an  appetite,  including  as  it  does  the  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  system  for  its  food 
and  fiuid  supply.  The  two  are  as  the  fyel  to 
an  engine;  deprivation  of  them  soon  brings 
the  machine  to  a  stop  and  death  ensues  in 
due  time  if  the  supply  is  not  made  good. 
So,  too,  in  the  case  of  our  disregard  of  na- 
ture's means  of  insuring  procreation;  indi- 
vidual distress  and  actual  harm  follows,  and 
if  ignored  by  the  world's  population  as  a 
whole,  the  extinction  of  humanity  would  be 
the  inevitable  result.  Both  the  appetite  of 
nutrition  and  the  appetite  of  venery  are  sub- 
served by  all  the  other  five  special  senses. 
Then  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  in- 
tellectual appetite,  or  the  craving  on  the 
part  of  the  brain  for  the  gratification  of  one 
of  its  chief  functions.  In  various  ways, 
again,  all  the  five  special  senses  are  sub- 
servient to  this  sometimes  uncontrollable  de- 
sire, for  information  and  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  comes  to  us  through  sight,  hearing, 
touching,    smelling   and    tasting. 

The  simplest  and  most  primitive  of  all 
the  five  senses  is  the  tactile  sense  or  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  is  seen  to  exist  in  the 
protoplasm  amccba,  mentioned  in  my  arti- 
cle on  Prehension  {Shooting  and  Fishing, 
Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  24,  p.  466),  and,  indeed,  is 
the  only  sense,  of  the  five  recognized  senses, 
known  to  be  possessed  by  this,  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life.  The  aymvha  feels  all 
over  its  body,  and  if  its  surface  is  touched 
anywhere  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
it  gradually  fiows  away,  as  it  were,  from  the 
offending  object.  Exemplified  in  various 
other  ways,  the  tactile  sense  is  possessed  by 
many  other  kinds  of  the  lower  types  of 
creatures.  Tactile  hairs  or  papillae  con- 
nected with  a  sensitive  nerve  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  all  the  more  specialized  forms 
of  animals.  These  hairs  may  be  over  the 
entire  body  or  arranged  in  groups.  "When 
they  come  in  contact  with  any  foreign  sub- 
stance they  transmit  the  fact  or  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  fact,  to  the  nerve  center,  and 
the   animals    behaves   accordingly. 

From  such  primitive  contrivances  as  we 
see  in  the  lower  forms,  we  may  pass  to 
some  of  the  custacoans  and  insects.  In  our 
common  crabs,  for  instance,  the  feeling  ap- 
paratus is  in  the  antennae  (or  the  feelers), 
which,  as  In  insects,  are  remarkably  modi- 
fied for  the  purpose.     The  tactile  papillm  as 
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found  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates 
are  sufficiently  well  known  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  description  here.  Their  abund- 
ance and  efficiency  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  being 
especially  well  equipped  in  this  regard.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  end  of  the  snout  in  the 
peccary,  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  in 
the  elephant,  and  the  prehensile  portion  of 
the  end  of  the  tail  in  certain  monkeys. 

Passing  to  the  sense  of  taste  we  find  that 
in  man  and  in  the  rest  of  the  mammalia  it 
is  located  in  the  tongue.  Papillae  of  various 
kinds,  bearing  the  well-known  "  taste-buds  " 
transmit  through  nerves  to  the  brain  the  im- 
pressions of  objects  and  substances  taken 
into  the  mouth.  But  these  substances  must 
be  rendered  fluid  before  their  taste  can  be 
appreciated,  and  for  this  purpose  special 
glands  in  and  about  the  mouth  cavity  supply 
the  necessary  solvents.  Nov/  in  fish  these 
not  only  occur  in  the  mouth,  but  are  found 
in  some  species  on  various  parts  of  the  out- 
side of  the  body,  and  through  these  means 
they  are  able  to  detect  the  quality  of  the 
water  in  which  they  swim,  or  if  it  contains 
in  solution  any  substance  that  may  prove 
harmful  to  them.  Some  of  th'?  lower  aquatic 
animals  are  similarly  endowed.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  fact  to  know.  Through  the 
sense  of  taste  animals  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish between  good-tasting  and  bad-tasting 
substances,  and  to  detect  the  majority  of 
foods  fitted  to  take  into  the  system  for  its 


nutrition.  In  most  insects  the  taste  organs 
are  in  the  palpi,  projections  from  the  under 
lip,  and  maxillcB,  as  well  as  in  certain  locali- 
ties in  the  mouth,  or  mouth-parts,  and  these 
representatives  of  the  invertebrate  forms  of 
life  must  have  that  sense  rather  highly  de- 
veloped. Amseba  and  the  lowly  protozoans 
generally  may  taste  with  the  entire  outer 
surface  of  their  unspecialized  bodies,  no 
taste-organs  in  them  being  differentiated, 
and  at  the  best  all  they  can  do  is  to  detect 
the  agreeable  or  offensive,  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able constitution  of  the  fluid  element,  in 
which  they  may  find  themselves.  In  some 
other  forms  both  the  olfactory  and  taste  or- 
gans are  in  the  mouth  parts,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
biologist  is  unable  to  distinguish  which  is 
which,  and  it  is  only  when  the  animal  has  a 
definite  organ  of  smell,  such  as  a  nose,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  presence  of  another  organ 
in  the  near  vicinage  it  is  safe  to  presume  it 
to  be  the  organ  of  taste. 

Undoubtedly  all  our  game  mammals,  as 
deer,  antelope,  bears  and  others  have  the 
sense  of  taste  fully  as  well  defined  and  de- 
veloped as  it  is  in  ourselves.  Not  so,  how- 
ever with  the  birds,  especially  those  with 
horny  covered  tongues,  such  as  the  grouse, 
quail  and  others.  In  ducks  and  geese  the 
tongue  is  more  fleshy,  and  possibly  in  such 
species  the  sense  of  taste  is  more  acute,  as  it 
may  also  be  in  parrots. 


( To  be  Concluded  in  June  Issue. ) 


Conducted  by  A.  T.  NOE,  M.  D. 


N  TAKING  up  the  mental  or 
psychological  side  of  human  na- 
ture, the  inner  or  sub-conscious 
man  is  a  very  important  thing 
to  understand.  This  invisible 
yet  very  real  man  is  the  fellow  to  whom  we 
must  give  careful  attention  if  we  would  be 
strong  and  well,  or  be  able  to  use  our  forces 
to  good  advantage.  He  depends  upon  his 
outer  brother,  the  objective  man,  for  his 
direction,  and  can  only  build  with  the  sup- 
plies given  him  by  the  external  man.  Of 
course  the  sub-conscious  has  a  mind  of  its 
own,  and  aften  makes  its  demands  felt  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  these  demands  must  be 
granted  before  health  is  to  be  procured.  In 
fact,  almost  every  physical  desire  springs 
from  this  inner  man  and  is  the  expression  of 
his  power  to  affect  us.  Doctor  Pratt  calls 
this  constant  demand  the  "  I  want,"  and  1 
think  it  is  a  very  good  name  for  its  never- 
ending  call.  Every  act  of  the  exterior  man 
is  the  result  of  this  sub-conscious  desire  and 
is  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be,  according 
as  the  outer  man  interprets  the  inner  man's 
needs.  A  drunkard  is  but  the  result  of  a 
misdirected  search  for  happiness — the  out- 
come of  a  lack  of  understanding  between  the 
two  sides  of  his  nature.  The  inner  man 
needs  a  certain  kind  of  material  and  sets  up 
a  craving  for  it;  the  outer  man  tries  to  an- 
swer that  demand  and  often  uses  strong 
liquors  or  other  stimulants  to  satisfy  the  cry 
from  within.  Thus  in  the  unsatisfied  inner 
man  lies  the  starting  point  of  the  drunkard, 
etc. 

Very  few  are  aware  of  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  sub-conscious  man,  and  many  of 
us  see  the  results  of  his  existence,  yet  do  not 
look  any  further  for  the  cause  of  these 
effects.  For  this  very  reason  many  go  down 
and  out.  when  a  little  knowledge  of  the  inner 
self  would  save  them.    If  we  deal  with  these 


effects  only,  and  in  a  purely  superficial  man- 
ner, we  fail;  for  as  we  do  not  touch  the  cause 
we  remain  just  where  we  started.  We  must 
do  a  little  thinking  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
own  body.  It  is  not  safe  to  let  other  people 
do  our  thinking  for  us,  or  to  have  some  one's 
else  ideas  rule  and  dominate  us.  "  We  are 
creatures  of  habit,"  and  alas!  most  of  our 
habits  are  bad  ones,  I  mean  physically  speak- 
ing, of  course.  We  eat  when  we  really  do 
not  feel  hungry;  when  we  drink  it  is  rarely 
pure,  cold  water,  but  foreign  and  often  hurt- 
ful liquids.  We  cultivate  the  habit  of  little 
sleep,  and  instead  of  taking  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  we  sit  around  and  growl  with 
pains,  aches,  dyspepsia,  and  many  other 
ills. 

It  is  illogical  and  stupid  to  suppose  that  the 
inner  man's  voice  is  for  nothing;  for  nature 
never  wastes  and  she  has  sho^vn  a  marvelous 
economy  in  the  human  body.  When  the 
inner  man  calls  for  food,  then  and  then  only 
is  it  time  to  eat.  But  we  have  so  long  forced 
the  inner  man  to  take  care  of  such  a  huge 
amount  of  waste  food  and  trash  that  it  is  no 
wonder  he  is  weak,  and  it  is  a  big  surprise 
to  most  of  us  when  he  kicks  over  the  traces, 
refusing  to  longer  obey  our  unreasonable 
demands  upon  him.  He  should  be  the  guide 
and  direct  the  needs  of  the  body,  but  it  is 
such  fun  to  tickle  our  palates  with  good  (?) 
things  that  we  don't  and  won't  listen  to  the 
"  still  small  voice  within." 

It  is  this  sub-conscious  man  that  circulates 
the  blood,  causes  the  heart  to  beat,  the  lungs 
to  breathe,  and  organs  to  act.  He  is  the 
chemist  of  the  body;  the  intelligence  that  di- 
gests and  assimilates  the  food  and  then 
forms  it  into  bone,  nerve  and  muscle.  In 
spite  of  the  ill-treatment  he  gets  from  the 
outer  man,  he  manages  to  go  on  body  build- 
ing, and  only  breaks  down  when  refused 
legitimate   support   and    the   supplies   neces- 
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sary  to  his  work.  He  takes  care  of  the 
body  during  sleep  when  the  objective  man  is 
off  duty,  and  this  is  the  time  he  does  most 
of  his  repair  work,  for  he  is  then  free  from 
the  interference  of  the  outer  man  and  safe 
from  his  "  butting  in." 

The  sub-conscious  man  is  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  at  length  in  another 
article.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  control 
this  ingenious  arrangement  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  inner  man  to  direct  that  con- 
trol, is  truly  master  of  the  body.  Every 
force  that  is  elemental  in  him  is  at  his  con- 
trol, to  command  at  will,  and  he  may  use 
and  develop  them  at  will. 

Every  one  must  learn  that  to  allow  one 
side  of  their  nature  to  do  all  the  directing 
is  wrong,  that  to  be  wholly  mental  or  physi- 
cal means  failure.  Man  is  dual-natured,  and 
must  preserve  the  balance  between  the  two 
sides  in  order  to  be  well.  But  people  are 
apt  to  allow  circumstances  to  control  their 
health  instead  of  controlling  that  matter 
themselves.  You  may  be  in  unpleasant  sur- 
roundings, but  if  you  are  master,  no  exterior 
environment  will  affect  you.  This  brings  us 
to  the  use  of  the  mental  training  we  are  now 
studying.  We  must  think,  think,  and  in  a 
right  way;  we  must  use  our  thoughts  to  help 
us  gain  our  desires,  and  above  all  we  must 
not  force  either  side  of  our  nature  to  over- 
work. We  must  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
sub-conscious  man,  and  allow  him  to  run 
his  part  of  the  work  without  hinderance. 
It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  run  an  en- 
gine without  power,  and  this  is  just  exactly 
what  we  try  to  do  when  we  endeavor  to 
force  the  inner  man  to  use  useless  materials 
for  his  house  building.  If  you  must  please 
your  palate,  at  least  see  to  it  that  at  least 
one-half  of  what  you  eat  is  not  for  mere 
pleasure,  but  that  it  will  serve  the  necessi- 
ties of  your  body  and  allow  the  inner  man  a 
fighting  chance.  He  must  have  plenty  of 
soda,  iron,  potash,  sulphur,  magnesia,  phos- 
phates, etc.,  with  which  to  keep  up  his 
part  of  life,  and  he  looks  to  the  objective 
man  to  get  them  for  him.  He  expects  a 
quick  response  to  his  demands  for  food  and 
water,  and  if  he  does  not  get  them,  the  whole 
man,  inner  and  outer,  must  pay  the  penalty. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  who  will  think 
all  this  talk  about  the  sub-conscious  man  is 
pure  nonsense,  but  it  is  a  scientific  fact,  be- 


yond dispute  and  as  old  as  the  history  of  the 
world  itself.  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and 
many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  taught  it, 
and  it  is  accepted  by  the  brightest  minds  of 
to-day.  Hudson,  Pratt,  Proctor,  Gates  and 
many  others  have  written  volumes  to  prove 
its  truth,  but  you  can '  prove  its  existence 
through  your  own  experience.  Have  you  not 
been  surprised  at  the  ability  of  your  body 
to  adjust  itself  as  it  does?  Do  you  not  often 
wonder  how  you  keep  as  well  as  you  do,  in 
spite  of  carelessness  and  lack  of  bodily  atten- 
tion? What  is  it  that  moves  and  takes  care 
of  the  organs  over  which  you  have  no  con- 
trol? Not  the  outer,  visible  man,  for  if  that 
were  so  you  would  have  the  absolute  control 
of  every  part  of  your  body,  and  could  stop 
your  heart  beating,  or  stop  breathing  as  long 
as  you  choose,  and  begin  again  when  you 
felt  like  it.  But  this  is  not  so;  you  must 
breathe,  your  heart  must  beat,  you  must  eat, 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  think  that  there 
is  a  power  that  tends  to  these  things  since 
the  outer  You  is  not  the  one  that  controls. 
The  exterior  man,  through  the  five  senses, 
is  able  to  procure  the  things  he  desires  or 
needs  for  his  existence,  and  he  has  reason 
to  guide  him  in  his  efforts.  But  the  sub-con- 
scious man  is  not  so  blessed,  and  as  he  does 
not  reason  he  feels  his  way  through  the  emo- 
tions, and  intuition  is  his  guide.  Memory 
is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  activity  of  the 
inner  man,  and  is  its  safeguard.  These  two 
powers,  inner  and  outer,  are  coordinate  and 
there  must  be  harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween them  or  health  is  impossible. 

In  the  application  of  the  mental  exer- 
cises which  we  are  taking  up,  if  you  will 
closely  observe  the  effects  upon  yourself,  you 
will  become  firmly  convinced  of  the  good  to 
be  obtained  by  this  means.  When  you  thor- 
oughly concentrate  the  mind  upon  a  subject 
and  your  body  is  in  the  condition  to  receive 
the  impression  you  wish  to  convey,  the  sub- 
conscious man  takes  up  that  suggestion  and 
acts  upon  it.  For  example :  You  have  a  weak 
heart  or  lungs,  and  your  desire  is  to  over- 
come that  condition  and  be  well  and  strong. 
Then,  if  you  will  take  the  proper  exercises 
for  developing  that  part  of  your  body,  al- 
ways keeping  your  mind  fixed  on  the  fact 
of  your  determination  to  be  well,  you  will 
most  surely  get  good  results.  It  is  not  easy 
to  firmly  fix  the  mind  on  one  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  thought,   for  alien 
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ideas  will  pop  into  the  head  in  spite  of  one's 
self,  but  a  little  practice  will  work  wonders 
in  this  direction,  and  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  your  thoughts  at  will. 

The  inner  man  begins  to  work  and  repair 
as  soon  as  he  receives  the  suggestion  and 
is  promised  the  assistance  of  his  outer 
brother.  A  man  who  will  stop  worrying 
over  his  disease  and  being  afraid  of  every- 
thing, by  using  his  will  and  a  little  mental 
firmness,  can  work  himself  into  health 
where  drugs  would  fail.  He  must  be  sure 
to  supply  the  inner  man  with  his  proper  ma- 
terials to  enable  him  to  do  his  part  in  the  " 
repair  work;  at  the  same  time  he  must  keep 
the  firm  mental  attitude  that  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing  and  can  thereby  overcome  his 
condition. 

All  the  fad  for  pre-digested  food  is 
wrong.  If  people  would  chew  what  they 
eat  thoroughly,  and  eat  more  plain  whole- 
some food,  such  as  raw  vegetables,  fruits 
and  nuts,  all  the  rubbish  now  flooding  the 
market  in  the  name  of  health  would  soon 
disappear  for  want  of  patronage.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Dooley  in  his  opinion  of 
breakfast  foods  when  he  says  "  Hivin  sent 
most  av  us  good  digestions,  but  the  dochtors 
won't  let  'em  wurruk."  Teeth,  saliva,  and 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach  were  given  to  us 
for  the  purpose  of  digestion,  and  when  we 
eat  pre-digested  stuff  the  inner  man  has 
nothing  to  do  in  that  direction,  and  soon 
falls  into  the  habit  of  laziness;  then  when 
we  eat  a  big  meal  of  heavy,  greasy  food, 
there  is  trouble  in  store  for  the  inner  and 
outer  man. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  teach  the  doctrine  that  merely  'think- 
ing a  thing  makes  it  so.  Not  by  any 
means.  You  might  think  until  you 
dropped,  but  if  you  did  not  back  it 
up  with  actions  in  the  right  direction, 
and  plenty  of  good  common  sense  as 
well,  all  your  thinking  is  so  much  waste  of 
time.  Thoughts  for  health  must  be  used 
with  exercises  for  health.  You  must  set  the 
thought  nail  with  your  mind,  but  you  must 
also  drive  it  home  with  a  body  blow,  full  of 
vigor  and  force.  As  I  have  said  before,  each 
one  must  think  for  himself,  but  he  must  also 
do  for  himself.  We  expect  a  doctor  to  cure 
us  with  a  few  pills,  when  we  have  abused 
the  inner  man  till  he  rebels;  but  I,  a  physi- 
cian, tell   you   that   pills   do   not   cure;    they 


simply  remove  effects,  but  the  cause  is  un- 
touched. You  can  not  be  cursd  till  you  your- 
self rebuild  and  overcome  the  conditions 
that  caused  your  disease.  All  disease  is  the 
result  of  wrong  living,  and  you  must  abso- 
lutely live  right  before  you  can  be  sure  you 
are  well.  A  sick  headache  may  De  entirely 
cured  by  a  dose  of  bromide  or  a  physic,  but 
the  poor,  disordered  stomach  that  causes  the 
headache  is  only  hurt  the  more  by  such  rem- 
edies, and  if  you  do  not  repair  the  trouble 
in  the  digestive  center  you  will  have  another 
headache,  perhaps  several,  to  warn  you.  If 
you  refuse  to  listen  to  these  calls  from 
within,  you  will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled 
to  hear  by  a  severe  spell  of  sickness  that 
may  leave  its  mark  on  you  as  long  as  you 
live,  if  it  does  not  take  your  life.  When 
you  have  a  pain,  a  fever,  an  ache,  do  not 
disregard  its  voice,  for  it  is  the  inner  man 
calling  for  help  and  warning  you  that  all  is 
not  right  within.  It  is  poor  wisdom  to  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  that  the  body  is  intelli- 
gent and  knows  its  needs.  When  a  man  or 
woman  thinks  they  can  afford  to  be  heedless 
of  these  indications  of  inharmony,  they 
usually  feel  that  a  few  drugs  will  patch 
them  up;  but  as  I  said  before,  drugs  do  not 
change  the  cause  of  pain  nor  do  they  always 
remove  the  pain  itself.  They  must  go  back 
over  the  ground  they  have  come,  and  retrace 
each  step.  Each  wrong  act  must  be  cor- 
rected so  as  to  enable  the  body  to  overcome 
each  factor  that  produced  the  disease.  When 
every  condition  that  caused  the  sickness  is 
eradicated,  then  and  then  only  can  we  say 
we  are  cured.  If  a  bridge  were  broken  in 
San  Mateo  County  you  would  not  go  to  Yolo 
County  to  mend  it.  It  is  about  as  sensible 
to  do  that,  as  it  is  to  pour  drugs  into  the 
stomach  for  every  ailment  of  the  body.  If 
your  back  or  kidneys  are  weak,  then  pro- 
ceed to  work  upon  them  directly;  do  not 
expect  that  a  strong  medicine  taken  into 
the  blood  through  the  stomach  will  cure 
backache,  for  the  blood  is  apt  to  br;  in  poor 
condition  from  the  drug,  and  very  likely  the 
tissues  of  the  kidneys  will  prevent  proper 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  drugs  is  to  force  the  body  to  eliminate 
them  as  waste.  Then  you  have  not  helped 
your  back,  but  you  have  hurt  your  stomach. 
When  you  throw  a  foreign  substance  into 
the  body  you  set  up  a  disturbance  that  is  apt 
to  be  hard  to  overcome.    We  wear  our  diges- 
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tive  apparatus  out  taking  care  of  useless 
materials,  and  if  they  are  only  waste  we  are 
lucky.  When  the  inner  man  rebels  and  re- 
fuses such  materials  we  would  be  wise  if 
we  would  listen  to  his  voice.  In  his  intui- 
tive wisdom  lies  our  safety,  and  if  we  let 
him  tend  to  his  work  without  hindering 
him,  he  will  rfchly  reward  us  with  good  di- 
gestion, fine  circulation,  and  bodly  vigor. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  physical  ex- 
ercises will  remember  those  in  the  August 
number,  for  arms.  Having  learned  to  relax 
and  to  rest,  you  also  learned  to  generate  and 
use   force.     Now  in   conjunction   with   that 


work,  if  you  will  firmly  fix  the  mind  on  the 
arms  and  hands,  recognizing  their  great 
value  to  you,  and  that  they  are  your  ser- 
vants, you  can  by  the  strong  mental  sug- 
gestion greatly  increase  their  power  and  at 
the  same  time  add  to  your  control  of  that 
power.  I  would  also  advise  the  perusal  of 
the  article,  "The  will  as  a  factor  in  physi- 
cal development,"  also  found  in  the  August 
number. 

Mental  Exercise:  Fix  the  mind  upon  the 
arms,  and  while  taking  the  exercises  repeat 
firmly,  These  Arms  and  Their  Power  I  Con- 
trol. 


PRACTICAL   RIFLE   SHOOTING. 


By  D.   W.  King.   Jr. 
PART   IV. 


^kllE  use  of  various  sights  for  target  shooting 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  local  conditions 
obtaining  where  one  happens  to  reside.  There 
are  many  places  where  they  still  adhere 
strictly  to  the  open  sights  and  look  with  dis-  ' 
gust  upon  any  one  who  tries  to  deviate  from  the  old- 
time  custom.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  turkey 
and  beef  shooting,  in  localities  where  they  have  no 
regular  shoots  upon  regulation  targets  and  at  regula- 
tion  distances. 

Many  and  various  arc  the  kinds  of  sights  used  by 
our  best  target  shots,  and  each  one  has  its  following; 
there  are  many  experts  in  each  class,  so  the  matter  is 
largely    a    matter    of    individual    preference. 

However,  the  two  most  used  at  the  present  time  are 
the  regulation  peep  for  a  rear  sight,  witli  an  aperture 
for  front,  and  the  telescopic  variety,  wliich  is  now  al- 
lowed by  a  great  many  of  the  Eastern  clubs  and  as- 
sociations, and  which  is  proving  very  popular  and  is 
entirely  practical,   even   for  game  shooting. 

I  will  give  my  ideas  as  to  the  best  sight  for  target 
shooting  in  each  class,  having  made,  tried  and  experi- 
mented with  a  good  many  of  all  varieties.  For  an 
open  sight  for  target  shooting  I  prefer  a  medium-sized 
black  bead  in  front,  with  a  rear  sight  that  is  thin  and 
perfectly  level  across  the  top,  with  a  good-sized  semi- 
circle for  a  notch,  the  notch  beveled  away  from  the 
eye  or  leaving  a  perfectly  sharp  edge  toward  the 
eye;  this  prevents  blurring  to  a  great  extent,  so  elim- 
inating one  of  the  principal   troubles  with   open  sights. 

In  sighting,  draw  the  top  of  the  bead  down  so  that 
it  shows  all  of  the  bull's-eye  (black)  abo-ve  the  bead, 
forming  a  figure  8  out  of  the  front  bead  and  bull's- 
eye.  You  should  also  see  the  full  bead  clear  in  your 
rear  sight,  and  not  try  to  draw  it  down  fine  in  the 
notch.  This  makes  a  sight  that,  while  looking  very 
coarse,  is  quick  to  catch,  easy  to  see  without  straining 
the  eyes,  and  very  accurate.  This  is  the  sight  1  used 
on  the  Bear  target  at  the  National  lUuid  shoot  at  San 
I-'rancisco  in  igoi,  tying  for  high  score  on  the  second 
score  fired.  The  same  gun  and  sights  also  won  eight 
of  the  principal  prizes  on  tliat  target,  although  it  was 
not  brought  to  the  grounds  until  the  last  three  hours 
of  the  shoot  on  the  last  day. 

The  next  best  sight  is  the  "  pin-head  "  or  "  bead  " 
sight,  which  is  generally  used  with  a  hood  over  it  in 
combination  with  a  peep  rear.  Right  here  I  want  to 
say  that  most  of  the  riflemen  are  using  too  .small  holes 
in  their  rear  sights — many  of  them  being  so  small  that 
they  look  smoky  or  fuzzy — which  is  a  bad  strain  on  the 
eye  and  makes  one  slow  in  catching  sight,  necessi- 
tating, of  course,  one's  hold  a  longer  time  than  need- 
ful, and  is  tliercfore  tiring  on  the  nerves  and  muscles 
as   well   as  on   the   eyes. 

Have  them  large  enough  so  they  will  look  clear  to 
you.  Uiffcrcnt  eyes  require  different  sizes,  but  have 
yours  so  it  looks  clear  to  your  sight.  Your  eye  nat- 
urally  finds   the  center,  as  the  center   is  much   clearer 


than  the  edges.  Vou  will  then  be  able  to  shoot  and 
see  quicker  and  better  without  straining  yourself  all 
over. 

Hold  the  pin-head  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  bull's- 
eye,  making,  as  before  mentioned,  a  figure  8  out  of  the 
combination.  By  holding  under  the  bull's-eye  it  ena- 
bles one  to  detect  tlie  variation  much  more  easily 
than  by  holduig  right  on  it,  as  most  people  after  get- 
ting the  front  sight  on  the  bull's-eye  will  move  it  off 
again  to  see  if  the  bull's-eye  is  still  there  or  to  see  if 
they  are  not  holding  a  little  too  high  and  mistaking  the 
top  of  the  bead  for  the  bull's-eye,  a  mistake  very  often 
made,  especially  if  the  light  is  bad  or  one's  eyes  are  not 
good. 

I  prefer  a  pin-head  that  appears  about  the  same  size 
as  the  bull's-eye,  as  then  you  can  not  only  make  a  per- 
fect figure  8,  but  can  tell  positively  if  you  are  doing 
it.  H  not,  the  size  of  the  bull's-eye  should  be  one 
which   appears   smaller   rather  than   larger. 

Many  of  the  long-range  shots,  when  they  shot  with 
a  body  rest,  used  to  prefer  to  hold  the  bead  at  the  side 
of  the  bull's-eye,  and  at  the  same  height.  This  enabled 
them  to  hold  for  wind  without  destroying  the  eleva- 
tion, something  one  has  to  watch  closely  if  holding  oflF 
for  wind,  and  sighted  to  hold  under  the  bull's-eye. 

In  using  an  aperture  (called  in  some  places  a 
"  ring  bead  "),  there  are  many  sizes,  from  very  smalt 
with    thin    rims   to   very   large   and   thick   rims. 

\\  hile  I  do  not  prefer  an  extra  heavy  rim,  I  want  it 
to  show  perfectly  black  and  distinct;  if  they  are  too 
thin   they   blur. 

In  size  I  prefer  one  that  shows  what  appears  to  be 
a  clear  white  ring  around  the  black  of  about  two  and 
one-half  or  three  inches;  some  use  a  great  deal  larger 
than  this,  but  I  prefer  this  size,  as  it  allows  the  eye 
to  concentrate  on  a  smaller  circle  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  clearly.  It  allows  for  a  little  variation  without 
losing  sight  of  the  black  outside  the  aperture,  and  al- 
lows you  a  little  time  to  calculate  when  the  bull's-eye 
will   be   in    the   center. 

The  principal  fault  witli  too  small  an  aperture  for 
offhand  shooting  is  that  the  buH's-cye  flashes  into  the 
center  so  suddenly  and  remains  tliere  such  a  small 
fraction  of  time  that  most  people  try  to  pull  too 
(|uick,  and  flinch  in  conse(iuence.  They  know  that  it 
will  only  remain  there  an  instant  and  practically 
"jump"  at  it  before  it  gets  away:  this  as  a  rule  re- 
sults in  a  bad  flinch  and  the  habit,  like  most  others, 
grows  and  is  hard  to  overcome.  At  one  lime  I  would 
flinch  about  se\fn  to  nine  shots  out  of  ten.  and  con- 
sequently did  bad  shooting — and  made  very  hard -work 
of  it,   too!    •> 

Have  your  aperture  plenty  large  enough  so  that  you 
c:in  see  when  the  bull's-eye  is  coming  to  the  center, 
and  you  will  he  able  to  pull  more  deliberately  and  do 
better  shooting.  The  aperture  is  not  alTrclcd  as  badly 
by  changes  in  the  light  as  is  a  bead,  although  all 
sights  are   affrcled   more  or   less   by   such  changes. 
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The  telescope  is  of  more  recent  adoption,  and  is 
proving  very  popular.  I  fully  believe  that  it  will  soon 
be  allowed  in  all  of  the  big  shoots  of  the  country,  but 
people  must  be  educated  up  to  it,  the  same  as  they 
have  to  the  other  sights,  heavy  muzzle-loading  barrels, 
palm   rests,   et  cetera. 

The  telescope  has  been  modified  in  length  and  price 
vintil  now  one  may  get  a  first-class  glass  that  is 
short,  easily  detached  from  the  gun — and  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  considering  the  grade  of  the  glass. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  long  or  full-length  glass 
for  accuracy,  as  many  people  suppose,  for  the  short 
one  is  just  as  accurate,  as  you  do  not  look  through  or 
see  the  object  through  the  lenses,  but  simply  see  the 
reflection  of  the  object  upon  the  front  or  object-lens. 
The  only  possible  advantage  a  long  glass  would  have 
over  a  short  one  would  be  the  greater  distance  between 
the  mountings,  making  the  adjustments  for  wind  and 
elevation  a  little  more  delicate.  With  the  present 
manner  of  changing  by  the  vise  of  micrometer  screws, 
however,  the  long  glasses  are  not  considered  necessary. 
For  off-hand  shooting  I  prefer  a  glass  of  about  four- 
teen inches  length,  three-quarter-inch  tubing  and  de- 
tachable mountings,  which  allow  the  glass  to  be  put 
on  and  moved  very  quickly  and  easily,  making  the  gun 
much  easier  to  handle  and  get  into  a  case.  It  also 
prevents  the  glass  from  being  knocked  out  of  line — a 
very  common  occurrence  where  the  glass  is  left  on 
the  gun.  By  this  arrangement  one  may  also  use  the 
same  glass  on  several  different  guns  without  a  great 
amount    of    trouble    in    changing    them. 

For  off-hand  target  shooting  I  would  advise  a  low- 
power,  especially  for  a  beginner  or  one  who  does  not 
hold  pretty  steady.  From  two  to  five-power  would  be 
the  best.  The  four  and  five-powers  are  very  popular 
among  the  best  shots  using  telescope  sights;  they  give 
a  large,  clear  field  and  appear  to  hold  steadier  than 
the  higher  powers.  Some  of  the  best  shots,  however, 
are   using  as  high   as  twenty-power   for  off-hand   shoot- 


ing, but  that  is  a  better  power  for  rest  shooting,  where 
they  can  hold  them  perfectly  steady  and  draw  it 
down  to  one-sixteenth  inch,  which  is  not  necessary  for 
off-hand    shooting. 

For  off-hand  shooting  I  also  prefer  a  medium  coarse 
cross-hair — one  that  you  can  see  distinctly  without  ap- 
parently paying  any  attention  to  it.  This  enables  you 
to  put  most  of  your  attention  on  the  target  and  pulling 
the  trigger.  I  also  prefer  to  hold  (or  try  to  hold)  my 
cross-hairs  where  I  want  the  bullet  to  strike,  while  a 
few  hold  at  one  edge  of  the  bull's-eye,  in  the  white,  so 
the  cross-hairs  show  plainly,  and  have  the  rifle  sighted 
to  hit  center  from   that  hold. 

A  telescope  does  not  help  one's  holding  at  all;  in 
fact,  in  makes  some  people  nervous,  as  they  can  see 
every  little  move  made  and  they  think  they  are 
moving  more  than  they  really  are;  but  it  allows  one 
to  see  exactly  where  they  are  holding  and  can  tell 
when  they  are  just  right. 

It  also  enables  the  old  man,  or  the  man  with  poor 
eyesight,  to  get  back  into  the  game,  whereas,  if  these 
sights  were  not  allowed,  they  could  not  shoot  with  any 
satisfaction.  Why  handicap  an  old  man  who  probably 
loves  shooting  as  well  as  his  younger  and  more  fortu- 
nate brothers,  by  compelling  him  to  use  sights  that  he 
can  not  see  to  make  a  good  score  with?  Just  as  well 
handicap  the  young  man  than  can  see  perfectly,  by 
compelling  him  to  shoot  a  gun  that  would  not  shoot 
better  than,  say,  a  five-inch  group,  or  as  good  as  the 
older  man  can  see  to  shoot  his.  This  would  be  just  as 
reasonable — but  you  would  hear  a  cry  that  would 
deafen  you  if  such  a  thing  were  attempted.  Allow 
every  man  what  he  wants  and  what  his  condition  re- 
quires; give  a  man  the  privilege  of  using  the  best  gun 
he  can  get,  but  also  allow  him  the  use  of  the  best 
sights,  so  that  he  may  get  the  best  results  possible 
— and  it's  results  that  we  are  all  after.  We  should  be 
broad-minded  and  progressive,  as  we  are  living  in  the 
age  of  progression. 
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By  E.  A.  Leopold. 
PART  III. 
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^IME  was  that  the  value  of  a  sporting  rifle 
was  mainly  gauged  by  the  number  of  cart- 
ridges that  its  magazine  would  hold.  The 
first  question  always  was:  "  How  many- 
times  will  it  shoot?"  This  question  was 
invariably  asked  by  boys;  and,  generally,  by  men 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  hunting,  but 
who  wished  to  create  the  impression  that  they  knew 
the  fine  points  of  a  sporting  weapon.  At  the  present 
time  the  questions  asked  are:  "Will  it  kill  moose  and 
bear?"  "How  large  is  the  bore?"  "What  is  the 
energy  of  the  bullet?" 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  the 
greater  the  energy  of  the  bullet  the  more  valuable  the 
weapon.  The  men  who  persistently  advocate  big  bores 
and  heavy,  charges  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  kill- 
ing power  of  the  gun  to  the  rear;  the  energy  of  re- 
coil, and  the  effect  of  the  kick  of  the  gun  upon  the 
sliooter.  Many  sportsmen  who  fully  understand  these 
matters  refrain  from  making  any  public  comment  for 
fear  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  re- 
coil. They  forget  that  it  requires  real  courage  to  risk 
the  imputation  of  the  lack  of  it.  Some  men  can  stand 
more  recoil  than  others  without  being  permanently 
injured  by  it.  Heavy  pounding  is  not  beneficial  to 
health,  but  leads  to  inaccurate  shooting  in  most 
cases.      The    main    qualities   required   to    enable    a   man 


to  stand  heavy  recoil  are  weight,  strength  and  skill: 
The  state  of  a  person's  health  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  deciding  a  question  of  this  kind. 
If  a  person  is  in  fine  physical  condition  he  will  take 
a  hard  rap  on  the  shoulder  without  serious  discom- 
fort; if  he  be  standing  clear  of  all  obstructions  his 
shoulder  will  recede  with  the  gun  a  sufficient  amount 
to  prevent  permanent  injury.  If  a  sportsman  is  not 
in  gold  health  he  should  be  careful  to  select  a  weapon 
having  a  light  recoil,  otherwise  his  shooting  is  liable 
to  be  erratic,  through  "  flinching,"  a  habit  that  is  liable 
to  cling  to  a  sportsman  for  many  years  after  once 
being  acquired.  We  have  heard  of  knocking  game 
down  with  a  heavy  bullet,  but  nothing  said  about  the 
sportsman  being  knocked  down  by  the  recoil  of  his 
piece.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  momentum  of  the  gun  is 
equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  bullet,  and  this  equilib- 
rium between  the  momentum  of  the  gun  and  pro- 
jectile can  not  be  disturbed  by  varying  the  weight  of 
gun.  The  velocity  of  recoil  may  be  reduced  by  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  gun.  other  factors  remaining 
constant,  but  we  do  not  thereby  reduce  the  momentum, 
as  the  heavier  gun  witli  less  velocity  has  the  same 
])Ower  to  throw  the  sportsman  of?  his  balance  as  has 
the  lighter  gun  with  greater  velocity.  The  momentum 
is  produced  by  the  force  of  expansion  of  the  powder 
gas,   which   pushes  the   bullet   forward   and   the   gun    to 
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the  rear  with  equal  force:  and  r.s  the  time  of  action 
of  this  force  is  the  same  on  the  bullet  as  on  the  gun, 
equal  momenta  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear  are  pro- 
duced. The  same  follows  from  the  well-known  law 
that  action  and  reaction  are  opposite  and  equal.  If 
the  sportsman  should  stand  in  a  light  canoe  of  narrow 
beam  and  fire  a  heavy  charge  in  a  direction  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  he  would  be  liable 
to  go  overboard  backward.  If,  however,  the  gun 
should  misfire,  he  would  be  apt  to  pitch  forward  on 
account  of  having  thrown  his  weight  against  the  gun 
to  stop  the  recoil  which  failed  to  materialize.  If  the 
sportsman  were  standing  on  land  he  would  place  one 
foot  far  enough  back  to  give  him  sufficient  purchase 
to  bring  a  proper  portion  of  the  weight  of  his  body 
into  such  a  position  as  to  enable  him  to  balance  the 
momentum  of  his  gun.  The  heavy  man  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  cases  of  heavy  recoil,  as  he  may  adopt 
a  more  graceful  position  when  firing,  and  depend  upon 
the  excessive  inertia  of  his  body  to  neutralize  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  g>m.  The  habit  of  bracing  up,  and 
throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  forward  to  balance 
the  recoil  is  not  conducive  to  fine  accuracy  in  shoot- 
ing; but,  fortunately,  fine  accuracy  is  not  generally 
required  when  using  rifles  of  large  caliber  on  danger- 
ous game,  the  mark  being  very  large  and  the  distance 
very  short,  as  a  rule. 

The  momentum  of  a  moving  body  is  a  measure  of 
the  force  required  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  rest  in  a 
unit  of  time,  the  generally  accepted  unit  being  one 
second.  The  unit  of  measure  of  force  is  generally  the 
pound  avoirdupois.  When  we  say  the  momentum  of 
a  bullet  is  two  pounds,  we  mean  that  it  would  require 
a  constant  resistance  of  two  pounds  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  rest  in  one  second  of  time.  One  pound  pres- 
sure would  stop  the  bullet  in  two  seconds,  and  one- 
half  pound  in   four  seconds. 

Momentum  is  a  time  effect,  the  effect  which  a  con- 
stant force  F  produces  in  a  time  t,  and  we  represent 
its  value  by  Q.  Q  equals  F  multiplied  by  t,  or,  simply. 
Ft,  which  means  the  same  thing.  An  examination  of 
this  equation  shows  that  the  momentum  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  force,  and  also  to  the  time.  If 
any  two  of  these  factors  are  known,  the  third  can  be 
found  by  a  very  simple  computation.  If  Q  equals  Ft, 
then  F  equals  O  divided  by  t,  and  t  equals  Q  divided 
by  F. 

It  is  also  essential  to  know  the  mass,  or  quantity 
of  matter  considered  in  order  to  solve  problems  in 
which  velocities  are  given,  and  the  force  and  time  are 
not  known.  The  unit  of  mass  is,  approximately, 
thirty-two  pounds,  which  is  sufficiently  close  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  present  discussion.  The  exact 
value  of  a  mass,  M,  depends  on  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity,  and  varies  slightly  according  to  the  location. 
At  a  place  where  a  body  would  fall  thirty-two  and  one- 
sixth  feet,  under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone,  in  one 
second,  the  value  of  M  is  thirty-two  and  one-sixth 
poinids,  but,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  complications  wc 
will  say  M  cciuals  thirty-two  pounds,  and  Q  equals  Mv: 
in  which  v  equals  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  often 
written   foot-seconds,  or  f.  s. 

If  the  rifleman  will  commit  to  memory  these  two 
simple  equations — No.  i,  Q  equals  Mv;  No.  2,  Q  equals 
Ft,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  solve  many  interesting 
problems  relating  to  the  penetrations  and  killing  quali- 
ties of  bullets,  and  the  recoil  of  weapons.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  sportsman  should  understand  these 
matters  before  he  purchases  his  wcapin.  otherwise 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  make  a  mistake,  even 
though  he  gets  advice  from  a  more  experienced  rifle- 
man, for  tlic  reason  that  the  expert  is  quite  liable  to 
be  a  man  who  can  take  more  recoil  without  inconvc 
niencc  than  the  average  tyro.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
sportsman  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  mechanics  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  select  a  weapon  thoroughly  suited  to  his  uses, 
and  also  that  he  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  weapon  which  he'  selects,  and  a  solid 
foimdation  upon  which  to  build  up  skill  in  its  use. 


In  former  chapters  we  have  indulged  in  a  slight 
discussion  of  some  of  the  principal  qualities  of  modern 
smokeless  rifles,  from  .236  to  .35  caliber,  the  latter  a 
very  powerful  weapon  with  excellent  killing  qualities, 
but  rather  more  recoil  than  would  be  relished  by  many 
sportsmen,  and,  before  taking  up  a  still  more  powerful 
weapon,  let  us  go  back  to  the  w^ell-tested  and  justly 
popular  .32 — 40 — 165  rifle,  and  make  an  application 
of  the  principles  of  momentum  is  illustrated  by  the 
penetration  of  projectile,  and  recoil  of  gun. 

What  is  the  momentum,  Q,  of  the  .32  caliber  bullet, 
weighing  165  grains,  the  velocity  being  1,385  f.  s.  ? 
Q  equals  Mv.  As  the  unit  of  mass  i\I  is  thirty-two 
pounds,  or  224,000  grains,  we  get  the  weight  of  bullet 
in  terms  of  the  mass  by  dividing  224,000  into  165,  the 
result  being  .000736,  which  we  multiply  by  the  velocity, 
1,385  multiplied  by  .000736  equals  i. 01936  equals  Q 
equals  the  momentum  of  bullet.  The  bullet  being  in  a 
state  of  rest,  an  effective  moving  force  of  1.01936 
poimds  acting  upon  it  for  one  second  of  time  would 
give  it  a  velocity  of  1,385  f.  s.,  and,  consequently,  the 
bullet  having  attained  this  velocity,  it  would  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest  in  one  second  by  applying  a 
resistance  of  i. 01936  pounds.  The  distance  it  would 
travel  during  the  one  second  of  time  in  which  it  was 
opposed  by  a  force  of  a  trifle  more  than  one  piund, 
would  be  equal  to  the  mean  or  average  velocity,  or  one- 
half  of  the  maximum  velocity.  1.385  divided  by  2 
equals  692  feet,  equals  the  distance  the  bullet  would 
penetrate  a  medium  which  offered  a  mean  resistance 
of  1. 01 936  pounds.  If  the  resisting  medium  were  a 
succession  of  pine  boards,  say  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  tlie  resistance  would  be  enormously 
increased,  and  both  the  time  T,  and  the  depth  of  pene- 
tration would  be  proportionately  decreased,  for  (equa- 
tion 2),  Q  equals  Ft;  if  F  is  increased  t  must  be  pro- 
portionately decreased.  The  full  jacketed  bullet  pen- 
etrates 18  boards,  each  seven-eights  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  or  a  total  of  1.31 1  feet  of  pine  at  a  mean 
velocity  of  692  feet  per  second.  If  the  bullet  travels 
at  a  velocity  of  692  feet  per  second,  to  travel  1.311 
feet  would  require  as  many  seconds  as  692  is  contained 
times  in  1.311,  which  is  .00189.  We  now  have  the 
time,  .00189  seconds,  and  the  momentum,  1.01936 
pounds,  and  wish  to  find  the  resistance  of  the  target, 
the  force  F  of  the  above  equation.  If  Q  equals  Ft, 
then  F  equals  Q  divided  by  t,  1.01936  divided  by 
.00189  equals  539  equals  F  equals  the  mean  resistance 
of  the  pine  target,  539  pounds.  The  plain  lead  bullet 
and  the  soft  nose  bullet  penetrate  eight  and  one-half 
boards,  and  a  computation  similar  to  the  above  shows 
that  the  mean  resistance  in  this  case  is  1.141  poimds. 
The  full-jacketed  bullet  maintains  its  original  diameter, 
while  the  soft  bullet  is  upset  to  a  larger  diameter  in 
penetrating  the  target,  which  accounts  for  the  greater 
force  it  encounters.  The  amount  of  upset  can  be  com- 
puted by  an  application  of  the  well-known  law  that  the 
resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  projectile.  The  square  of  t!ie  diameter  of  the 
•ackcttd  bullet  while  penetrating  the  target  is  .32X.32 
equ.-ils  .1024.  Let  x  equal  the  square  of  the  soft 
bullet  under  similar  conditions.  Then,  .1024:539:  :x: 
I  141.  Solving  the  proportion,  x  equals  .2167.  which 
is  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  soft  bullet.  The 
s(|uare  root  of  .2167  is  .465.  the  iliametcr  of  the  soft 
bullet  after  upset. 

The  destruction  wrought  per  unit  of  penetration  is 
proportional  to  the  cross-section  area,  and  this  is  pro- 
Iiortional  to  the  S(|uare  of  the  diameter.  In  the  case 
above  tlie  destructive  quality  of  the  soft  bullet  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  full  mantled  by  more  than  100  per 
cent.  In  penetrating  an  animal  the  soft  bullet  and 
the  soft  point  bullet  will  always  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  the  full  mantled  projectile,  on  account  of 
the  wider  holes  they  will  cut,  not  only  giving  a  more 
severe  sluK-k  to  the  nervous  system,  but  causing  a 
more  profuse  hemorrhage  and  enhancing  the  chances 
of  being  able  to  follow  wounded  game  on  dry  leaves. 
All  of  these  advantages  might  not  follow  every  shot, 
but     some     of    them     would     generally     appear.       The 
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amount  of  upset  of  a  soft  bullet  on  impact  on  game 
can  not  be  exactly  decided  beforehand,  as  variable 
factors  influence  the  result,  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  body  of  any  game  animal  so  devoid  of  inertia 
that  it  wovild  fail  to  upset  a  soft  bullet  traveling  at 
any  ordinary  velocity,  say  upward  of  800  foot  sec- 
onds. 

Bullets  generally  pass  entirely  through  game  ani- 
mals, and  are  therefore  lost,  but  r.  considerable  pro- 
portion will  stop  under  the  skin  on  the  far  side,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  end  on  or  quartering  shots;  and 
the  careful  hunter  will  save  such  missiles  for  future 
examination  and  study.  The  superiority  of  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  soft-point  bullet  over  the  jacketed 
per  unit  of  penetration  is  also  governed  largely  by 
the  velocity;  the  gain  in  some  cases  being  as  much  as 
200  per  cent.  One  of  the  interesting  and  valuable 
features  of  this  great  gain  is  the  fact  that  it  is  at- 
tained without  punishment  to  the  shooter,  the  recoil 
of  the  piece  being  the  same  in  either  case.  It  is  a 
fact,  not  always  recognized  by  sportsmen,  that  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  shocking  power  of  the  pro- 
jectile in  any  other  way  result  in  increasuig  the  shock 
of  the  gun  on  the  shooter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  increasing  the  killing  power  by  increas- 
ing the  caliber  and  the  charge  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  nothing  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  such  change 
must  always  be  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  recoil 
of  the  weapon,  resulting  in  increased  discomfort  to 
the  shooter,  and  damaging  the  accuracy  of  the  shoot- 
ing. The  statement  that  the  momentum  of  the  gun  in 
recoil  is  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  projectile  is 
not  strictly  correct,  unless  we  include  the  charge  of 
powder  as  a  portion  of  the  projectile,  and  to  get  very 
accurate  results,  sufficiently  so  to  agree  with  experi- 
ments made  with  the  aid  of  the  ballistic  pendulum, 
we  must  consider  the  bullet  and  wads,  if  any,  sepa- 
rately from  the  powder  charge,  and  give  to  the  latter 
an  estimated  velocity  of  about  3,000  f.  s.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Sebert's  formula,  and  I  have  found 
it  to  give  better  results  with  either  black  or  smokeless 
powder  than  the  system  which  considered  only  the 
mean    velocity    of    the    powder    from    the    time    of    its 


ignition  until  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle,  or  one-half 
the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  ,3000  f.  s.  is  the  maximum 
velocity  of  the  powder  and  powder  gas,  but  that  it  is 
approximately  a  mean  for  the  time  beginning  with  its 
ignition  and  ending  when  equilibrium  is  restored  iti- 
side  the  bore  of  rifle  with  the  outside  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  takes  into  account  the  blast  at  the 
muzzle  after  the  bullet  has  traveled  several  feet 
away  from  the  gun,  as,  indeed,  it  should,  for  a  long 
stream  of  powder  and  gas  issvies  from  the  muzzle  and 
keeps  up  a  pressure  upon  the  breach  until  equilibrium 
of  gas  and  atmospheric  pressures  are  established; 
this  continued  pressure  on  the  breech  constantly  adds 
momentum  to  the  recoil  of  rifle,  and  any  system  of 
computation  which  ignores  it  must  fall  short  of  telling 
the   whole   truth. 

We  have  found  that  the  momentum  of  bullet  is 
1.01936  pound-seconds.  As  action  and  reaction  are 
opposite  and  equal,  the  same  amount  of  momentum 
must  have  been  imparted  to  the  gun  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  imparted  to  the  bullet.  The  powder  also 
obtained  momentum  and  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
amount  was  imparted  to  the  gun,  which  amount  we 
will  measure  as  follows:  Powder  charge,  weight  40 
grains,  or  in  terms  of  M,  40  divided  by  224000  equals 
.0001785.  The  mean  velocity  being  3.000  f.  s.,  Mv 
would  be  .0001785  multiplied  by  3,000  equals  .5355 
equals  Q.  Adding  the  two  momenta,  i. 01936  plus 
•5355  equals  1.55486,  the  momentum  of  the  gun.  Sup- 
posing the  rifle  weighs  7.5  pounds,  its  weight  in  terms 
of  mass  is  7.5  divided  by  32  equals  .2347.  To  find  the 
velocity  of  recoil.  Q  equals  Mv,  then  v  equals  Q 
divided  by  M.  1.55486  divided  by  .2347  equals  6.63, 
the  velocity  of  recoil  m   feet  per  second. 

To  find  the  shoulder  pressure  to  stop  gun  in  1.5 
inches:  The  mean  velocity  of  recoil  is  6.63  divided 
by  2  equals  3.32  f.  s.  1.5  inches  divided  by  .125  feet. 
Time  equals  .125  dividjed  3.32  equals  .03765  seconds. 
F  equals  Q  divided  by  t.  1.55483  divided  by  .03765 
C(|uals   41    pounds   shoulder   pressure. 

Other  features  of  penetration  and  recoil,  such  as 
"  work  "  and  "  energy,"   will  be  explained  later. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


SOME   REFLECTIONS. 


By  S.  D.  Barnes. 


-^^^^'ONSIDER  the  European  occupancy  of  the 
^Sp  Western  hemisphere  as  having  continued  but 
a  single  day,  and  the  "  issue  book  "  at 
the  universal  armory  may  be  imagined 
to  show  the  following  memorandum:  "6:00 
A.  M.,  arquebusses;  9:00,  muskets,  horse  pistols; 
10:30,  rifles,  belt  pistols;  11:15,  single-barrel  fowl- 
ing pieces;  12:00,  double-barrel  guns  and  pocket 
pistols;  1:20,  pepperboxes  and  revolvers;  2:10, 
breech-loading  arms;  2:30,  repeating  rifles;  2:45,  re- 
peating shotguns;  2:50  to  3:15,  automatic  pistols, 
rifles  and  shotguns."  The  biggest  half  of  the  after- 
noon is  still  ahead  of  us,  and  there  is  another  day 
coming  and  still  more  to  follow;  What  will  be  our 
next  demand  upon  the  universal  armorer? 

Conjecture  is  worse  than  futile.  Common  sense 
tells  us  we  should  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  already  got.  Maybe  it  is  considerably  nnre 
than  we  really  need — at  least  there  are  not  a  few 
people  who  are  inclined  to  think  so;  but  the  "  knock- 
er's "  little  hammer  must  be  kept  busy,  regardless 
whether  it  is  in  denunciation  of  progressiveness  or  a 
lamentable  lack  of  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  limit 
of  human  inventiveness  will  have  been  reached  only 
when  the  last  man  reluctantly  lays  down  his  corncob 
pipe,    pocketknife    and    white-pine    splinter    and    passes 


to  that  land  where  perfection  abideth.  And,  until 
that  time  comes,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  hail 
each  new  invention  with  the  stereotyped  exclamation: 
"Well,  I'll  be  darned!     What's  coming  next?  " 

For  several  hundred  years  the  problem  has  been 
how  best  to  harness  and  direct  the  energy  confined 
in  a  pinch  of  gunpowder,  black  or  smokeless.  Quite 
early  in  the  game  it  was  found  that  steel  was  the  best 
available  agent  for  confining  this  energy — holding  it 
in  the  furrow,  as  one  might  say — while  the  weight, 
density  and  softness  of  lead,  together  with  its  abund- 
ance and  consequent  cheapness,  brought  about  its  se- 
lection as  gunpowder's  yoke-fellow  in  the  task  of  con- 
quering, civilizing  and  depopulating  kingdoms  and 
continents.  It  is  a  long  cry  between  the  "  hand  gun  " 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  automatic  arm  of  to- 
day, but  evolution  is  an  endless  process  and  its  suc- 
cessive steps  the  wisest  of  men  can  not  foresee.  Com- 
ing generations  will  devise  new  ways  of  yoking  gun- 
powder and  lead,  for  the  work  set  for  them  to  do  is 
far  from  being  completed.  Perchance  there  is  no 
fresh  sod  to  turn,  but  the  old  fields  need  replowing 
from   year  to  year. 

In  the  hands  of  Pizzaro's  soldiery  the  arquebus  was 
a  fearful  weapon  of  destruction,  hut  think  how  more 
terrible    would    have    been    what    one    might    term    the 
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"  first  crop  "  of  American  repeating  rifles — the 
Spencers,  Henrys  and  Model  '66  Winchesters.  Turn- 
ing from  warfare  to  the  hunting  lield,  imagine  the 
pioneers  of  York  State  equipped  with  repeating  shot- 
guns, or  the  buffalo  hunters  of  the  early  '70s  bombard- 
ing the  vast  herds  at  two  miles'  range  with  a  higli- 
power  automatic  rifle.  !Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  that 
our  inventors  made  haste  slowly.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  to  learn  the  value  of  our  game  before  we  gained 
absolute  power  for  its  extermination.  Fifty  years 
ago,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  we  were  a  nation  of  pot-hunters, 
and  pot-metal  shotguns  and  muzzle-loading  rifles  were 
quite  as  good  shooting-irons  as  we  deserved;  but  since 
then  we  have  been  taught  the  error  of  our  ways.  The 
conversion  to  better  ways  is  universal,  though  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  less  heartfelt  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  White,  red  or  black,  the  dyed-in-the-wool  old 
meat-hunters  have  to  be  good,  under  penalty  of  a 
mix-up  with  the  Circuit  Court;  and  in  consequence  we 
can  safely  trust  them  with  firearms  that  spout  endless 
streams  of  fire  and  lead,  and  are  "  dead  medicine  "  uii 
to  the  limit  of  accurate  aim — and  a  mile  or  so  beyond. 

But  it  would  be  a  bully  good  thing  for  the  game  if 
we  could  hold  on  to  our  present  l.-.\vs.  and  the  inner 
consciousness  of  their  necessity,  and  wipe  out  of  exist- 
ence everything  that  the  gunmaker's  art  lias  accom 
plished  in  the  last  century.  It  wouldn't  be  so  very 
much  of  a  hardship  for  the  majority  of  us  to  go  back 
to  the  guns  and  rifles  of  1804,  for  they  certainly  sliot 
all  right  as  far  as  they  could  reach;  and  the  game 
we  have  to  plug  at  long  range  now,  would  become  less 
difficult  to  approach  if  perforce  given  a  few  years' 
immunity  from  danger.  Hut  Progress  never  turns 
back  over  a  path  once  traveled.  We  have  got  the  guns, 
and  we  must  practice  discretion  and  moderation  in 
their  use,  if  we  hope  to  conserve  the  game  that  ren- 
ders their  possession   an  unalloyed  pleasure. 

However,  this  was  not  intended  to  be  a  sermon  on 
game  protection,  for  only  the  pure  of  heart  have  a 
right  to  admonish  their  erring  brethren.  The  writer 
acknowledges  that  lie  is  far  from  being  proof  against 
temptation,  and  he  earnestly  trusts  that  chance  may 
not  give  him  a  fair  shot  at  the  very  last  mallard,  quail 
or  jack-snipe.  Not  that  the  result  would  be  beyond 
doubt  until  the  bird  was  retrieved  and  bagged — he  is 
not  bragging  on  his  marksmanship,  understand — but 
lie  would  be  dead  certain  to  shoot  first  and  moralize 
later  in  the  day.  Maybe  his  tears,  when  they  com- 
menced to  flow,  would  be  promiitirl  alnnst  solely  by 
the  thought  that  he  would  never,  no,  never  again  cen- 
ter just  svich  a  target  in  so  lovely  a  style.  "  Alas, 
poor  little  feathered  biped,"  he  would  say,  "  the  natural 
timidity  of  thy  inoffensive  race,  intensified  and  accent- 
uated by  the  hard  lesson  of  man's  unappeasable  pur- 
suit; the  fleetness  of  thy  pinions;  thy  tolerably  slick 
dodge  of  fence-rowing  around  trees  and  splitting  sap- 
ling tops — all  conjoined  did  not  suffice  to  save  thee 
upon  butting  against  such  a  jim-dandy  hunter  and 
crackerjack  shot  as  Yours  Truly.  Ah,  ha!  I  am  a 
darling,  and  my  gun  is  a  peach."  And  so,  even  in 
his  grief  be  would  find  consolation,  and  his  woe  would 
be  lightened  by  the  memory  of  a  difficult  feat  admir- 
ably performed. 

THF.    OAKLAXn     RKVOIAKR    (LUirS     I.NDOOR 
SHOOT. 

The  Oakland  Revolver  Club  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  hel  I 
its  annual  indoor  championship  match  of  the  United 
Slates  Revolver  Ass<x;iation  on  the  club  ranges  Satur- 
day afti-rno(m  and  evening,  March  5,  1904.  beginning 
at  2  p.  M.  This  match  was  open  to  all  and  conducted 
under  the  regulations  of  tlic  U.   S.   R.   A. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  a  .'■pccial  prize  shoot. 
open  to  all  with  unlimited  reentry,  was  sh^it.  Any  .22 
caliber  pistol,  and  any  caliber  revolver  with  suitable 
rcducfil  smokeless  powder  ch.nrgc   were  the  conditions. 


The  club  ranges  were  operating  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  the  target  lighting  was  especially  good. 

The  championship  match  was  not  quite  the  success 
lioped  for;  indoor  shooting  on  the  Coast  is  compara- 
tively a  new  thing,  and  the  shooters  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  outdoor  work  were  a  little  timid  about  enter- 
ing the  indoor  match  for  fear  the  light  would  not  be 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  do  good  work.  This 
was  the  first  indoor  championsliip  match  ever  held  on 
the  Coast  under  the  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  R.  A., 
but  now  that  the  way  has  been  opened  we  hope  and 
expect  to  see  the  match  an  annu.il  event  here  as  it  is 
in   the   East. 

The  entries  in  the  championsh-n  match  were  Dr. 
Dudley  Smith,  president  of  the  O.  R.  C  whose  score 
was  396,  and  William  R.  Prall  of  the  Pacific  Indoor 
Shooting  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  whose  score  was 
394,   possible  500. 

In  the  prize  shoot  of  the  Oakland  Revolver  Club 
there  were  twenty-five  entries,  and  an  interesting 
coincident  is  that  there  were  just  twenty-five  prizes 
for    distribution,    as    follows: 

Smith  &  Wess.on  target  pistol,  donated  by  John  P. 
Maxwell,  Oakland;  Star  safety  razor  set,  donated  by 
Dtinham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden,  San  Francisco;  Ivers- 
Johnson  revolver  and  pocket  safety  holster,  donated 
by  Baker  &  Hamilton.  San  Francisco;  picture,  "  Facing 
the  Enemy,"  donated  by  Saakc  &  Co.,  Oakland; 
pitcher,  donated  by  Dr.  Dudley  Smith,  Oak- 
land; .shaving  mug  and  brush,  donated  by  Oak- 
land liarber  Shop,  Oakland;  smoker's  set,  do- 
nated by  Kahn  Hros.,  Oakland;  tobacco  jar.  do- 
nated by  Howell,  Dohrman  &  Co.,  Oakland;  stick  pin, 
donated  by  E.  G.  Dowdell  &  Co.,  Oakland;  pocket- 
knife  and  case,  donated  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Mariottc,  Oak- 
land; photograph  album,  donated  by  R.  A.  Leet  &  Co., 
Oakland:  deerhorn  inkstand,  donated  by  J.  R.  Trego; 
1,000  cartridges,  donated  by  the  Oakland  Gun  Store, 
Oakland;  hunting  knife,  donated  by  Shreve  &  Barber, 
San  Francisco:  Royal  copper  match  box,  donated  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Stadler,  Oakland;  1,000  cartridges,  donated 
by  the  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
hunting  knife,  donated  by  the  Olympic  .Arms  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  stein,  donated  by  A.  1?.  Saurmaii.  Oak- 
land; art  clock,  donated  by  E.  P.  Vaughan,  Oakland; 
quart  whisky,  donated  by  the  Chronicle  B.ir,  .San 
b'rancisco;  military  hair  brushes,  donated  by  the  No 
Percentage  Drug  Store,  Oakland;  art  head:  cartridge 
case,  donated  by  Otto  I'eudner,  San  l^'rancisco;  bonby 
prize.  Dr.  Dudley  Smith,  Oakland. 

The  best  scores  of  the  individual  shoots  and  the 
basis  for  awarding  the  prizes  follow.  Five  shot  scores, 
possible   50: 

William  R.  Proll,  S.  F 48  44  42  40  30 

J.    R.   Trego,   Oakland    47  45  44  44  44 

Dr.    Dudley    Smith,    Oakland 47  43  43  42  42 

Dr.   P.  A.  Mariottc,  Oakland   46  44  43   39  36 

P.   A.   Becker,   San   Francisco   46  44  41    39    .. 

G.    E.   Frahm,   San   Francisco   45  44  4J  41   41 

I-'.    V.   Kington,   San    Francisco 45  41   30   .  .    .. 

W.   C.    Prichard,   San   Francisco    44  40 

.\.    n.    Saurman.    Oakland 42  41   38  36  36 

J.  Kullman,  San   I'rancisco   42  40  38   38  38 

T.    I,.    Lewis,   San    Francisco    38 

H.    Hinkle,  Oakland    3S   34  34   34    ■■ 

E.  P.    \'auglian,    Oakland 35  32  30  30    .. 

A.   P.   Miller.  Oakland 32 

M.   Jonas,   Oakland    31   26  17    .  .    .  . 

Col.   S.  I.  Kcllog  Jr.,  Oakland ai   21 

Dr.   J.    M.    Staldcr,    Oakland    29  28  27  25    .. 

D.  J.  Hall.  O.nkland    26  40   10   ..    .. 

F.  W.  Duboisc.  Oakland   22  18   18    ..    .. 

C.    B.   Straub.   San   Francisco    22 

I'".    S.    Dowdle,    Oakland    19  10     6    ..    .. 

II.    II.    Gribben.    Oakland    19     4 

J.    .\.    \"aii<lergrift,   Oakland    17  15    14    12    .. 

Dr.   Saiib  irn,   Oakland    11    10 

I".    .\.    Sleanis.    Oakland    6      5 


HINTS    TO    AMATEURS. 

Part  III. 
By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


R^  HE  suggestions  hitherto  made  have  had  refer- 
i'"*  ence  only  to  balls  on  the  tee,  though  they 
apply  also  to  any  ball  that  has  a  good,  clear 
lie.  Quite  too  frequently,  however,  the  ball  is 
in  a  position  in  virhich  the  principle  of  letting 
club-head  travel,  for  as  long  a  segment  of  the 
swing  as  possible,  in  the  line  in  which  it  is  desired 
that  the  ball  shall  fly,  can  not  be  applied.  There  may 
be  a  lump  of  ground  just  behind  the  ball,  in  which 
case  the  head  of  the  club  must  be  brought  down  be- 
tween the  lump  and  the  ball.  For  such  a  stroke  the 
free  swing  is  not  suitable,  inasmuch  as  the  club,  com- 
ing round  with  full  force,  does  not  permit  its  direction 
to  be  changed  at  the  instant  after  it  has  passed  over 
the  lump  and  is  meeting  the  ball.  The  club-head,  after 
meeting  the  ball,  keeps  on  its  course  and  strikes  the 
ground  with  a  jerk,  causing  a  concussion  of  the  wrists. 
A  ball  played  out  from  a  lie  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be 
"  jerked."  The  term  should  not  suggest  that  there  is 
to  be  anything  jerky  about  the  swing;  indeed,  a  jerk 
and  a  swing  are  incompatable.  The  stroke  should  have 
as  true  a  swing  as  any  other  stroke,  differing  from  the 
straightforward  driving  swing  only  in  the  matter  of 
direction.  In  the  jerking  stroke  the  downward  swing 
is  apt  to  follow  the  upward  swing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  real  driving  swing.  If  tlie  club  goes  up  correctly, 
it  will  come  down  correctly.  For  the  jerking  stroke 
the  arms  are  not  stretched  out  from  the  body  so  far  as 
for  the  ordinary  drive;  the  club  has  to  be  swung  up 
more  straightly.  Besides  this,  the- ball  must  be  rather 
nearer  the  right  foot  than  in  the  drive.  As  the  hands 
are  kept  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  eye,  they 
will  come  somewhat  in  front  of  the  ball,  and  the  whole 
body  will  be  more  over  the  ball  than  in  the  drive.  If 
these  things  are  not  done,  the  ball  will  be  sliced.  As  a 
further  precaution,  the  left  elbow  may  be  kept  slightly 
more  to  the  front  than  in  the  drive.  The  club  must  be 
grasped  firmly,  so  that  it  may  not  be  turned  in  the 
hand  as  the  head  meets  the  rough  ground.  The  right 
hand  may  in  this  case  grip  the  club  firmly,  the  right 
shoulder  being  allowed,  as  a  set-off,  to  swing  down 
very  free. 

The  jerking  stroke  may  be  played  with  brassie,  cleek 
or  iron,  and  should  be  acquired  by  all  golfers.  The 
stroke  is  applicable  to  any  cuppy  lie  and,  though  not 
difficult,  is  often  very  valuable.  With  this  stroke  a 
good  golfer  can  get  almost  as  much  distance  as  if  the 
ball  had  a  clean  lie.  If  the  ball  is  jerked  in  the  proper 
manner,  the  face  of  the  club  meets  the  ball  and  the 
brass  sole  meets  the  ground  simultaneously.  It  has 
been  said  that  nearly  all  professional  golfers  and  many 
amateurs  play  most  of  their  full  iron  shots  with  this 
downward  jerking  stroke — no  matter  what  sort  of  a  lie 
the  ball  may  have.  Full  iron  shots  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  kept  straighter  with  this  stroke  than  with  any 
other.       To    accomplish    it,     the    player    should    swing 


downward  on   the  ball,   letting  the  right  shjulder  work 
very    freely    down    and    round. 

Strokes  of  this  sort  cut  up  the  turf  a  good  deal,  but 
a  deep  cut  direct,  if  carefully  put  back  in  place  and 
pressed  down,  does  no  harm  to  a  course.  It  can  be 
fitted  in  and  will  grow  again  all  right. 

When  a  ball  is  lying  in  thick  grass,  the  player  is 
very  likely  to  pull  it.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  aim 
somewhat  to  the  right,  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
Then,  the  long  grass  is  likely  to  wind  itself  round  the 
club  as  the  club  is  drawn  back  and  to  interfere  with 
the  aim.  The  club  should  be  gripped  firmly  and 
drawn  back  more  slowly  than  usual. 

Besides  the  ball  in  a  cuppy  lie,  other  bad-lying  balls 
are  the  hanging  ball,  the  ball  lying  before  the  player, 
below  the  player,  or  with  a  face  in  front  of  it.  A 
hanging  ball  is  one  which  lies  on  a  hill  sloping  toward 
the  line  in  which  the  player  desires  to  drive  it.  To 
the  inexpert  player  it  is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting 
lies,  but  the  expert  thinks  little  of  it  and  gets  it  away 
without  difficulty.  The  skillful  player  does  not  take 
much  trouble  to  get  under  the  ball,  but  appears  to 
sweep  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  his  club  just  as 
if  the  ball  lay  on  the  level.  To  accomplish  this  he  uses 
a  somewhat  spooned  club,  but  employs  the  same  stance 
and  grip  as  he  does  for  the  drive  from  the  tee.  The 
club  is  allowed  to  sweep  over  the  ground  as  if  the 
ball  were  lying  smoothly  on  the  level  turf.  The  face 
of  the  club  may  be  turned  slightly  outward,  for  this 
helps  a  little  to  get  the  ball  up  into  the  air;  but  the  se- 
cret of  success  of  the  stroke  consists  in  letting  the 
club  sweep  over  the  ground  as  if  it  were  level.  The 
club  selected  shovild  be  spooned  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  inclination  of  the  face  compensates  for  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  and  then  the  player  should  swing  as  if  the 
lie  were  a  level  one.  The  club  should  swing  down- 
ward over  the  ground  until  it  meets  the  ball,  and, 
after  striking  the  ball,  should  keep  on  in  the  same 
line;  the  elevation  being  got  by  the  spoon  of  the  club. 
The  general  maxim  applicable  to  all  bad  lies  is  this: 
The  worse  they  are,  the  more  quickly  should  the  player 
swing. 

Another  bad  lie  is  a  hill  facing  the  player,  the  diffi- 
culty being  not  so  much  to  get  the  proper  elevation  as 
the  right  direction.  To  consider  first  the  ball  on  a 
hillside  lying  toward  the  player,  the  slope  of  tlie  hill 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
hole.  The  regular  club  may  be  made  to  address  the 
ball  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  keeping  the  hands 
lower  than  usual,  so  that  the  heel  of  the  club  is 
brought  lower  on  the  ground.  The  tendency  is  to  pull 
the  ball  and  to  hit  it  on  the  toe  of  the  club,  which  is 
made  for  ground  that  is  nearly  level.  Having  got  the 
club  to  face  the  ball  fairly,  the  tendency  to  pull  must 
be  corrected  by  letting  the  swing  be  very  free  and 
loose,    the   right   hand   being   held   loose.      In    this    way 
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the  head  of  the  club  may  be  induced  to  follow  on  prop- 
erly after  the  ball.  This,  however,  is  so  hard  that 
many  excellent  players  accept  the  pull  as  inevitable 
and   stand   so   as  to  make  allowance   for   it. 

The  ball  lying  away  from  the  player  is  next  to  be 
considered.  As  the  ball  lying  toward  the  player  is 
most  likely  to  be  struck  on  the  toe  of  the  club,  the  ball 
lying  away  is  likely  to  be  struck  on  the  heel  of  the 
club.  The  hands  must  be  somewhat  raised,  so  that 
the  club  may  face  the  ball  fairly.  Accuracy  of  direc- 
tion is  harder  to  get  than  in  the  last  stroke  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  in  which  direction  the  deviation  will  be. 
Though  the  strongest  tendency  is  to  slice  off  the  heel 
of  the  club,  sometimes  an  outrageous  pull  ensues. 

The  last  bad-lying  ball  to  be  considered  is  the  ball 
with  a  face  in  front  of  it.  Its  actual  lie  may  be  good, 
but  its  surroundings  make  it  bad.  The  nearness  and 
height  of  the  face  seriously  affect  the  getting  away  of 
a  ball  in  such  a  lie.  If  the  face  is  very  near,  high 
and  steep,  an  iron  must  be  used;  while,  if  it  is  not 
quite  so  near,  a  brassie  may  do  the  trick.  The  object 
is  to  cause  the  ball  to  rise  quickly  off  the  face  of  the 
club  so  as  to  clear  the  obstacle.  To  effect  this,  the 
club-head  must  be  got  well  under  the  ball,  and,  with  a 
grassy  lie,  the  face  may  often  be  cleared  with  a  bras- 
sie. But  if  the  ball  is  on  hard  ground,  an  iron  i.'; 
necessary.  Whatever  club  is  used,  the  ball  is  made  to 
rise  more  quickly  than  usual  by  slicing  it  slightly,  for 
a  sliced  ball  starts  away  high.  Slicing  is  done  by 
drawing  the  club  across  the  ball  ns  it  comes  down  on 
it.  The  ball  will  not  travel  so  far  as  ii  the  stroke 
were  true,  but  it  will  go  much  further  than  if  it 
started  by  going  hard  into  the  hill.  The  ball,  s  > 
sliced,  will  fly  in  a  curve  to  the  right;  so  that  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this.  If  the  ball  lies  exactly 
on  the  face,  tHe  upward  lie  will  so  help  to  drive  it 
high  in  air  and  over  the  brow  of  the  incline  that  al- 
most any  club  may  be  used  for  the  stroke.  The  swing 
must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  club-head  will 
travel  over  the  ground  in  an  upward  sweep,  conform- 
ing with  the  lie  of  the  surface.  To  do  this,  it  is  well 
to  stand  behind  the  ball,  with  the  hall  about  opposite 
to  the  left   foot. 

Though  slicing  occurs  often  enough  when  it  is  not 
desired,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  slice  a  ball  just  how 
anil  when  vou  want  to  do  so.     The  hall  should  be  rather 


in  front  of  the  player,  but  the  ordinary  swing  must 
not  be  used,  as  this  tends  to  pull  the  ball  rather  than 
to  slice  it.  The  hands,  as  they  grip  the  club,  should 
be  more  in  front  of  the  player  than  usual,  and  the 
right  foot  rather  more  forward  than  in  the  ordinary 
drive.  These  adjustments  of  hands  and  feet  tend  to 
produce  the  desired  slice,  which  will  be  helped  greatly 
if  a  slight  pause  is  made  at  the  top  of  the  swing.  The 
pause  must  not  be  a  long  one,  but  just  sufficient  to 
help  accuracy  of  aim.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to 
hit  with  unusual  force.  The  worse  the  lie  of  the  ball, 
the  greater  need  there  is  of  accuracy,  and  the  more 
gently  should  the  player  swing.  The  body  and  back 
must  not  bend  down  so  that  the  player  almost  falls 
forward  on  the  ball,  but  the  shoulders  must  swing 
round  the  backbone  as  on  a  pivot.  The  essential  fact 
to  remember  in  playing  out  of  any  of  these  bad  lies 
is  that  distance  is  not  the  important  matter,  but  direc- 
tion. As  the  player  stands  on  ground  that  slopes 
either  up  or  down,  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  balance  and 
should  therefore  swing  easily,  as  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  retain  his  equilibrium  as  he  swings   forward. 

When  playing  in  n  wind,  it  is  better  to  stand  with 
the  ball  opposite  the  center  of  the  body  and  the  swing 
should  be  especially  easy.  In  driving  right  in  the 
teeth  of  a  wind,  a  lovvf  tee  is  used  or  often  no  tee  at 
all.  If  a  cross  wind  blows  toward  the  player,  he 
should  drive  into  its  eye.  He  will  lose  distance  on 
the  first  stroke,  but  will  more  than  make  it  up  on  the 
second.  When  a  cross  wind  is  blowing  toward  the 
hole,  the  first  stroke  should  be  played  with  the  wind 
and  the  second  for  the  hole.  If  the  wind  is  toward 
the  hole  and  from  right  to  left,  the  player  slices  his 
ball,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  keeps  it  straight.  If 
the  wind  blows  toward  the  hole  from  left  to  right,  the 
player  pulls  his  ball.  The  si)in  given  by  the  slice  or 
the  pull,  coupled  with  the  resistance  of  the  wind,  in- 
creases the  speed  of  the  ball  and   its  distance. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left,  across  the  line  of  flight,  the  drive  will  be 
eaten  up  by  the  wind  and  will  lose  distance.  When  it 
blows  from  left  to  right,  an  expert  plays  to  the  left  of 
the  hole,  giving  a  slice  to  the  ball,  which  flies  further 
than  if  played  straight.  When  the  wind  is  blowing 
from  right  to  left  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
ball  low. 
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THE    SELECTION    OF    SPARS. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


^■^■5  HE  lightness,  toughness  :ind  elasticity  of  the 
***  cone-bearing  trees,  which  grow  to  greatest 
perfection  in  cold  countries,  render  them 
specially  suitable  for  the  masts  and  other 
spars  of  yachts.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
teak  wood  is  used,  Rangoon  teak  being  of  the  same 
weight  per  cubic  foot  as  American  yellow  pine,  though 
Malabar  teak  is  heavier  than  English  oak.  British 
yachtsmen  obtain  the  spars  for  their  craft  from  Nor- 
way, the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
from  the  forests  of  North  America.  Mr.  William 
Cooper,  a  well-known  English  writer  on  yachting  some 
thirty  years  ago,  says  that  the  New  Zealand  pine  fur- 
nishes the  finest  masts  in  the  world.  The  late  Queen 
Victoria's  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  is  now  be- 
ing broken  up,  was  supplied  with  spars  from  the  dis- 
tant colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
handsomer  sticks  were  to  be  found  in  any  vessel. 

The  timber  of  pines  and  firs  is  used  not  only  for 
masts  and  spars,  but  for  the  hulls  of  j'achts.  It  is  usu- 
ally best  if  found  in  cold,  exposed  situations,  and  the 
slower  its  growth  has  been  the  better.  It  is  known 
commercially  as  deal  or  white  fir,  pine,  cedar  and  fir. 
Nova  Scotia  produces  many  fine  trees,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Pinus  nigra,  or  black  spruce, 
which  is  light,  strong  and  elastic,  and  the  Pinus  Cana- 
densis, a  hemlock  spruce.  The  pitch  or  red  pine  of 
Canada  grows  tall  and  has  a  smooth  bark;  it  is  also 
very  resinous.  The  pitch  pine  of  the  United  States 
grows  in  poor  soils;  it  is  saturated  with  tar,  but  its 
timber  is  cross-grained  and  of  inferior  quality.  Yellow 
pine  grows  aboundantly  in  the  middle  and  northern 
states  and  yields  a  fine  and  durable  timber.  The 
southern  pine,  also  found  in  the  United  States,  con- 
tains much  tar;  its  timber  is  light  and  durable  and 
makes  excellent  spars.  The  Scotch  fir,  which  grows  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Scotland,  Northern  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  yields  red  and  yellow  deal, 
and  large  quantities  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine.  It  is 
considered  the  hardiest  and  most  valuable  species  of 
pine. 

The  larch  is  a  pine,  and  produces  a  tough,  heavy, 
close-grained  timber  which  is  excellent  for  planking. 
In  the  British  Isles  it  grows  well  on  barren,  exposed 
land  and  is  found  abundantly  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Norway  spruce  yields  white  fir  or  deal;  it  grows 
straight  to  a  height  of  150  to  200  feet.  It  is  found  in 
Norway  and  other  countries  of  northern  Europe.  The 
spars  made  of  it  are  of  fair  quality.  Silver  fir,  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Siberia,  produce  fine 
timber  for  ship-building,  as  also  does  tlie  stone  pine  of 
southern   Europe. 

The  selection  of  suitable  timber  for  spars  depends 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  regulate  the 
growth  of  trees.  Trees  fall  into  two  main  classes: 
tliose  that  grow  by  taking  wood  on  to  their  outer  sur- 
face underneath  the  bark,  and  those  that  grow  in-, 
wardly  from  the  center.  Trees  of  the  latter  class 
have   comparatively   thin   bark.      One   of   the   most   im- 


portant functions  of  the  bark  is  to  protect  the  sap 
from  which  the  wood  is  formed  on  the  outer  surface. 
As  those  trees  which  grow  internally  from  the  center 
have  no  flow  of  sap  externally,  a  thick  protective  bark 
is  not  needed.  The  palm  is  a  good  example  of  this 
class,  and  has  no  bark  at  all.  When  a  tree  of  the  class 
that  grows  from  the  center  is  cut  transversely,  the 
number  of  concentric  rings,  or  zones,  indicates  its 
age.  The  newly-formed  wood  passes  down  toward  the 
root  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  and  making  a  complete  new  layer,  incloses  the 
w jod  of  all  previous  years.  The  successive  outer  lay- 
ers  increase   the   thickness   of   the   stem. 

In  choosing  a  spar  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
manner  of  growth  of  the  tree  and  to  select  a  stick 
that  will  need  very  little  reduction  from  its  natural 
size  to  render  it  suitable.  Short  pieces  sliould  be 
sawn  transversely,  one  from  the  butt  and  the  other 
from  the  head,  so  that  the  heart  may  be  examined.  If 
the  center  of  the  concentric  rings  of  wood  is  in  the 
middle  of  both  the  butt  and  the  head,  the  stick  is  a 
well-grown  one;  but,  if  the  center  is  to  one  side  of 
either  the  butt  or  the  head,  it  indicates  that  the  tree 
is  not  fairly  grown  and  that  the  sap  has  been  dis- 
tributed unequally.  If  the  heart  shows  any  signs  of 
rot,  other  pieces  should  be  cut  off  the  spar,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  the  defects  are  local  or  spread 
throughout.  Then  chips  should  be  taken  off  here  and 
there,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  sap  before  the 
sound  wood  is  reached.  Knots  should  also  be  exam- 
ined carefully.  If  they  are  spread  evenly  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  are  sound,  they  do  not  impair  the  value  of 
tlie  stick;  but  if  two  or  three  knots  grow  in  the  same 
plane  round  the  stick,  they  make  a  seriously  weak 
spot.  If  the  knots  appear  very  thick  about  the  head 
and  are  close  together,  the  timber  will  be  found  weak. 

A  stick  from  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove 
the  bark  in  order  to  get  a  mast  of  the  required  meas- 
urement is  called  a  "  self-coated  "  stick.  Spars  in 
which  the  layers  of  wood  have  grown  in  a  spiral  fash- 
ion are  sometimes  called  "  twisted  sticks  "  and  possess 
a  high  degree  of  strength,  elasticity  and  toughness. 
They  are,   however,  not  very  often   found. 

Usually  spars  are  obtained  from  beams  of  squared 
timber,  those  that  are  of  close,  even  texture  and  fairly 
free  from  knots  being  chosen.  But,  as  the  best  of  the 
timber  has  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
the  required  size,  they  rarely  turn  out  as  good  sticks 
as  the  self-coated  ones.  The  best  timber  is  next  to 
tlie  sap  and  in  squaring  a  beam  much  valuable  wood  is 
cut  away.  When  a  spar  is  made  from  a  square  beam, 
the  corners  have  to  be  cut  off,  and  more  good  timber 
is  lost.  It  would  be  better  to  prepare  the  beams  eight- 
squared,  as  then  less  good  timber  would  be  lost  in 
(lie  first  instance  and  it  would  be  easier  to  get  a  spar 
from    the    beam. 

The  trees  from  which  spars  are  generally  made  are 
)lie  pitcli,  red,  yellow  and  white  pine.  Pitch  pine 
makes  a  good  spar  but  has  the  disadvantage   of  being 
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heavy.  Red  pine  is  mucli  used  f  jr  masts  by  yachts- 
men, and  both  the  yellow  and  white  make  good  sticks. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  timber  varies  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  cut  and  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  felled. 
The  squared  timber  weighs  less  than  the  round,  be- 
cause the  turpentine  contained  in  the  sappy  part  of  the 
wood  is  heavy.  A  cubic  foot  of  white  fir  weighs  about 
30  pounds,  and,  taking  cast  iron  as  unity,  has  a  strength 
of  .23. 

A  topmast  should  be  a  nice  spar  and  not  too  long; 
indeed,  the  shorter  the  better.  It  should  be  fitted  so 
that  it  can  be  got  up  or  housed  as  easily  as  possible; 
and  wide  area  in  a  gaff-topsail  should  be  obtained  by 
a  high  peak  and  not  by  a  square  head.  A  high-peaked 
gaff-topsail  is  the  only  one  that  will  ever  stand  prop- 
erly on  the  wind.  When  a  craft  is  close-hauled,  the 
boom  makes  one  angle  with  her  keel,  the  gaff  another, 
and  the  gaff-topsail  a  third.  If  the  mainsail  and  gaff- 
topsail  are  square-headed,  the  latter  is  nearly  always 
useless  on  the  wind;  while  with  a  short  topmast  it  is 
easy  to  get  a  peaked  gaff-topsail;  then,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  topmast  when  the  gaff-topsail  is 
stuck,  the  weight  aloft  is  not  serious.  The  topmast 
should  be  so  fitted  that,  if  the  topsail  stuck  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  it  can  be  housed  without  any  trouble; 
it  should  work  with  perfect  ease  in  the  masthead  cap 
and  the  lower  cap.  The  sheave  in  the  mainmast  head 
for  the  top-rope  should  be  large  enough  and  should 
work  smoothly;  the  top-rope  itself  should  be  fitted  so 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  jamming. 

A  topmast  should  not  be  kept  standing  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  set  a  topsail,  imless  a  yacht  is  running 
before  the  wind  and  it  is  believed  that  a  moderate 
breeze  will  enable  her  to  set  canvas  aloft.  In  heavy 
weather  it  relieves  a  vessel  to  get  her  topmast  down. 
By  housing  the  topmast  and  cross-trees  a  yacht  that 
has  been  making  heavy  weather  and  drenching  all 
hands  will  increase  her  speed  and  buoyancy.  As  soon 
as  a  gaff-topsail  begins  to  shake  when  a  craft  is  on  the 
wind,  it  is  not  only  doing  no  giod  but  much  harm. 
Yet  yachtsmen  often  continue  to  carry  a  topmast  be- 
cause it  has  grown  stiff  and  can  not  be  housed  easily. 

This  should  not  be  the  case  in  any  properly  found 
or  well-sailed  craft;  a  topmast  should  go  up  or  come 
down  just  as  circumstances  may  require.  It  is  very 
unseanianlike  to  leave  a  great  spar  aloft  when  it  is 
serving  no  good  purpose;  it  tends  to  render  the  vessel 
slow. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht 
Club  introduced  on  the  River  Thames  a  practice  that 
had  long  been  current  among  fishermen  on  the  British 
coast.  A  light  rope  is  bent  on  well  up  on  the  yard 
and  is  led  through  a  sheave  at  the  topmast-head  and 
thence  down  on  deck.  This  arrangement  peaks  the 
yard  up  well,  relieving  the  strain  on  the  topsail  tack 
and  making  the  sail  set  well. 

The  length  and  substance  of  a  bowsprit  depend 
largely  on  the  lines  of  the  yacht  and  her  draft  for- 
ward; but  some  English  yachting  authorities  say  that 
in  any  case  the  bowsprit  should  be  fitted  to  work  as 
easily  as  the  topmast,  so  that  it  can  be  hauled  in  or 
shoved    out    to    suit    circumstances.       As    the    topmast 


when  housed  relieves  a  laboring  vessel  greatly,  so.  and 
in  greater  degree,  does  a  bowsprit.  Many  yachtsmen 
seem  to  think  that  a  topmast  and  a  bowsprit,  once  put 
in  position,  are  there  to  stay  under  all  conditions, 
whether  the  boat  is  on  the  wind  or  running  free,  and 
the  weather  fair  or  foul.  It  is  said  that  both  these 
spars  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  allow  of  being  shifted 
as  frequently  as  the  sails  on  them.  A  massive  bow- 
sprit run  all  the  way  out  in  a  heavy  sea  exerts  an  im- 
mense leverage,  taking  the  boat's  head  down  and 
keeping  it  down,  until  the  weight  of  the  sea  on  one 
end  and  the  struggle  of  the  vessel  for  relief  on  the 
other    tear    it    out    of    the    boat    altogether. 

Speaking  generally,  the  length  of  the  bowsprit  is  de- 
termined by  the  draft  of  water  forward.  If  the  draft 
is  nearly  the  same  forward  as  it  is  aft,  the  craft  will 
have  a  tendency  to  "  gripe,"  or  eat  into  the  wind 
when  she  is  close-hauled.  To  counteract  this  tendency, 
she  must  carry  a  large  jib  and  this  means  a  corre- 
spondingly long  bowsprit.  This  is  more  serious  in  a 
long,  narrow  craft  than  in  a  short  and  beamy  one.  A 
long  vessel  of  narrow  beam  is  often  found  slow  in  stays, 
and  in  most  cases  this  results  from  the  deep  forefoot, 
the  tendency  to  gripe  caused  thereby  making  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  large  spread  of  head  canvas,  to  bal- 
ance her  after  sail  and  keep  her  off  the  wind.  Under 
these  conditions,  as  soon  as  the  helm  is  put  down,  a 
struggle  arises.  The  rudder  forces  the  stern  aside,  but 
the  imaginary  pivot,  on  which  the  boat  should  turn  at 
once,  is  not  in  the  right  place.  The  lateral  resistance 
on  the  bow  resulting  from  the  draft  of  water  neutral- 
izes part  of  the  effect  of  the  rudder,  and,  though  the 
craft  comes  up  a  little,  she  head-reaches  considerably. 
When  the  jib-sheet  is  let  go,  the  large  spread  of  head 
canvas  stops  her  way;  to  get  her  round,  another  touch 
of  the  rudder  is  necessary,  and  this  stops  her  alto- 
gether. She  becomes  sluggish,  headreaching  slowly  in 
a  big  circle;  at  last,  when  she  does  come  about,  she  has 
to  be  boxed  off  with  the  foresail,  and  sometimes  with 
the  jib  as  well,  and  over  she  goes  on  her  beam-ends 
before  gathering  headway  again. 

Now  the  great  feature  of  a  sloop  is  her  smartness 
in  stays;  she  should  go  about  with  the  least  effort  of 
her  rudder.  Her  mainsail  should  be  the  sail;  the 
smaller  and  lighter  headsails  she  has  the  better  she 
will  travel;  her  forefoot  should  be  well  rounded  up, 
lateral  resistance  being  obtained  by  curvmg  the  keel 
to  half  the  distance  forward  of  the  midship  section, 
and  thence  rounding  the  forefoot  up  gradually.  The 
loss  of  lateral  resistance  is  somewhat  of  a  disadvan- 
tage, but  a  far  slighter  one  than   a  deep  forefoot. 

By  eliminating  the  gripe  forward,  a  small  bowsprit 
and  small  spread  of  headsail  can  be  carried,  and,  the 
center  of  effort  of  the  sails  being  in  the  right  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  center  of  the  vertical  section 
lengthwise,  she  will  sail  where  she  looks,  as  she  ought 
to  do.  She- will  not  stagger  along  under  the  strain  of 
canvas  set  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  away  from 
the  point  at  which  she  ought  to  be  looking.  In  build- 
ing a  yacht,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  every 
circumstance  and  condition  that  affect  the  dimensions 
and  work  of  the  bowsprit. 


AUTOMOBILES    FOR    COMMERCIAL    USE. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


X  a  recent  issue  of  The  Automobile  H.  P.  Maxim 
discusses  the  present  condition  of  the  art  of  con- 
structing and  the  cost  of  operating  commercial 
motor  cars.  In  automobiles  used  for  pleasure 
there  are  found  four  systems  of  motive  power. 
These  are  the  electric,  the  steam,  the  gasoline  and  the 
combination.  The  electric  system  has  electric  motors 
and  storage  batteries  and  ha«  reached  what  seems  to 
be  a  settled  type.  In  all  except  the  smallest  pleasure 
cars  there  are  two  series  motors,  each  connected  inde- 
pendently to  one  of  the  driving  wheels.  The  storage 
battery  is  carried  below  the  body  and  between  the 
axles.  The  principles  necessary  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  vehicles  of  this  type  are  well  understood 
and  the  vehicles  are  so  certain  and  trustworthy  that 
they  may  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  regularly  estab- 
lished means  of  transportation.  Cars  of  this  type  have 
attained  their  highest  development  in  the  United 
States. 

In  steam  vehicles  used  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  the  heaviest  trucks  have  attained  a  standard 
form  of  construction.  The  boiler  is  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme front  end  of  the  chassis,  generally  in  a  sort  of 
cab.  The  engines  are  between  the  axles  and  below 
this  end  of  the  frame.  They  are  horizontal  and  are 
connected  with  the  driving  wheels  by  a  change  gear 
device  and  differential.  While  they  are  found  satis- 
factory for  certain  work  and  have  attained  their 
highest  development  in  Great  Britain,  they  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  regularly  established 
transportation    facilities   of   the   United    States. 

Though  there  is  considerable  variety  in  gasoline  ma- 
chines, several  of  the  important  elements  have  been 
practically  settled.  The  gasoline  engine  in  its  best 
forms  has  been  developed  into  a  very  trustworthy 
condition.  The  principles  underlying  its  successful 
operation  on  the  road  have  been  carefully  thought  out 
and  are  well  imderstood.  It  possesses  great  advan- 
tages as  a  motive  power  for  vehicles.  In  the  case  of 
heavy  gasoline  vehicles  it  is  believed  by  some  that  its 
final  type  has  been  attained.  This  type  consists  of  a 
chassis,  which  contains  the  entire  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing power,  controlling  it  and  running  the  car.  The 
engines  are  in  the  extreme  front  of  the  car,  and  are 
covered  by  a  hood  or  bonnet;  they  are  quite  separated 
from  the  part  of  the  car  intended  for  carrying  passen- 
gers. A  friction  clutch  connects  them  with  \3. 
change  gear  device  carried  below  the  body  of  the  car. 
The  connection  thence  to  the  driving  wheels  is  by 
means  of  a  differential.  The  gasoline  engine  for  use 
in  pleasure  motor  cars  has  been  developed  to  a  high 
degree  of  trusworthiness  and  certainty,  especially  in 
long-distance  touring  vehicles.  These  cars  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  among  the  established  means  of  transpor- 
tation. The  final  or  standard  stage  has,  however,  by 
no  means  been  attained  in  gasoline  vehicles  intended 
for  commercial  purposes.  Germany  and  France  have 
reached  the  furthest  point  in  perfecting  these  vehicles, 
though   the   manufacturers   of  the   United   States   have 


devoted  much  skill  and  attention  to  them  and  are  not 
far  behind. 

In  what  is  called  the  "  combination  "  system  a  gaso- 
line engine  is  coupled  to  a  generator  of  electricity 
which  is  used  in  electric  motors  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  a  regular  electric  vehicle.  This  type  is  less  ad- 
vanced than  any  of  the  others,  having  reached  its 
first  stage  of  development  only.  N^ehicles  of  this  type 
have  been  constructed  and  successfully  operated,  but 
nothing  can  be  stated  as  to  the  ultimate  relation  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  recognized  forms.  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  at  about  the  same  stage  in 
the    development    of   this    type. 

For  commercial  uses  and  the  general  transportation 
of  freight  the  electric  system  of  motive  power  is  the 
most  highly  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only 
one  generally  employed  in  commercial  wagons.  There 
are  now  in  New  York  City  about  three  hundred  elec- 
tric trucks  and  wagons  in  regular  service.  The  opera- 
tion of  them  has  brought  to  light  many  difficulties. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  highly  important  practi- 
cal matter  about  which  much  error  and  vagueness 
exist. 

There  is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  designs  of 
modern  electric  motor  wagons.  All  use  a  storage  bat- 
tery of  the  same  kind  and  all  have  rubber  tires.  The 
amount  of  batteries  and  of  tires  used  vary  greatly, 
however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  error  current 
about  these  two   matters. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Maxim  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  maintenance  and  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  the  various  elements  that  make  it  up. 
He  considers  the  expense  of  maintenance  under  six 
heads,  as  follows:  Battery  maintenance,  tire  main- 
tenance, cost  of  power,  repairs  other  than  on  battery 
and  tires,  depreciation  of  the  whole  vehicle  except 
battery  and  tires,  and  interest  on  the  purchase  price. 

The  storage  battery  found  in  nearly  all  vehicles  is 
the  Exide,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
most  highly  developed  light-weight  lead  storage  battery 
known.  As  far  as  running  goes,  it  is  quite  trustwor- 
thy, being  free  from  the  liability  to  short-circuits, 
buckled  plates  and  other  troubles.  It  is  made  of  ex- 
cellent materials,  the  connection  between  the  cells  pos- 
sessing great  strength.  It  is  expensive,  however,  and 
is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  shedding  its  active 
material  gradually.  The  number  of  chargings  that 
have  to  be  given  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  required 
work  seems  to  affect  its  performance  greatly.  Depart- 
ment stores  generally  use  wagons  having  a  capacity 
of  2,000  pounds  and  covering  about  thirty  miles  each 
working  day.  A  generous  battery  will  accomplish  this, 
allowing  for  a  reasonable  factor  of  safety,  on  one 
charge.  When  only  one  charge  is  needed  each  day,  it 
can  be  given  slowly  and  to  advantage,  most  of  the 
night  being  available.  In  cases  where  the  battery  has 
been  scrimped,  a  day's  work  can  not  be  finished  reg- 
ularly on  one  charge.     Then  what  is  termed  a  "  boost  " 
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is  given  during  the  day.  This  is  a  short  charge  and  in 
a  high  rate,  not  much  time  being  available.  This  in- 
creases the  shedding  tendency  of  the  positive  plates 
and  results  in  a  shorter  life  for  the  battery. 

During  the  week  beginning  April  4  a  service  test  of 
motor  wagons  was  held  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
under  the  management  of  the  contest  committee  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America.  The  tests  were  for 
wagons  carrying  dead  loads  up  to  five  tons.  The 
heaviest  trucks  were  put  in  the  service  of  a  brewing 
company  and  were  used  on  its  regular  routes.  Odo- 
meters were  carried  on  all  competing  vehicles  to  ascer- 
tain the  mileage  and  the  load  carried  each  day  was 
weighed.  The  entries  closed  on  Saturday,  April  2,  and 
it  was  e-xpected  that  every  builder  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles would  enter  vehicles  for  the  test. 

The  German  Emperor  has  ordered  an  automobile 
like  one  of  those  owned  by  King  Edward  VII.  Be- 
hind the  driver's  seat  is  a  structure  with  glass  at 
front  and  back  and  a  roof,  in  which  is  an  electric 
lamp.  The  body  was  built  by  English  coach-builders 
and  is  upholstered  in  crimson  leather.  The  super- 
structure is  removable.  The  body  is  painted  ivory 
white,  with  lines  of  dark  blue  and  gold.  The  engine 
is  to  be  built  by  the  Mercedes  Company  in   Germany. 

That  wealthy  young  man,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
who  increased  his  pile  by  marrying  Miss  "  Birdie  " 
Fair,  has  presented  a  cup  for  an  automobile  race. 
This  he  can  very  well  afford  to  do.  Now  Automobile 
Topics  is  wondering  what  its  literary  friends,  who 
speak  of  the  Coupe  International  as  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett trophy,  dropping  the  forename  "  James  "  entirely, 
will  call  the  cup  presented  by  W.   K.   V.,  Jr.    Automo- 


bile Topics  contends  that,  to  be  consistent,  they  ought 
to  call  it  the  Kissam  Vanderbilt  cup.  It  really  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  matter  much  what  it  is  called,  and 
personally  (if  I  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  "  literary 
friends  "  of  Automobile  Topics)  I  am  quite  ready  to 
call  it  the  "  Kiss  'em  cup,"  "  the  cup  that  \'ander 
Bilt,"  or  by  any  other  old  name.  The  idea  of  playing 
tricks  with  so  august  a  name  as  Vanderbilt  does  not 
awe  me  at  all;  indeed,  I  do  it  with  gusto.  I  feel  no 
responsibility  (only  pity)  for  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
young  man's  middle  name  and  don't  care  a  hang  what 
his  cup  is  called.  As  to  deeming  it  necessary  "  to  be 
consistent "  in  naming  the  cups  given  by  J.  G.  Ben- 
nett and  the  younger  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  it  doesn't 
trouble   me   a   particle. 

The  racing  car  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  a  rich 
young  New  Yorker  who  recently  made  a  very  fast 
mile  on  the  beach  at  Ormond.  in  Florida,  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  of  90  H.  P.,  but  its  makers,  the  Daimler 
Motor  Wagon  Company  of  Cannstadt,  Germany,  call 
it  an  80-H.  P.  vehicle.  They  say  that  it  is  a  touring 
car  of  a  very  neat  design  and  that  even  the  100  H.  P. 
car  of  the  present  season  will  be  of  a  moderate,  sen- 
sible type.  Jenatzy,  who  won  the  J.  G.  Bennett  cup  in 
Ireland  last  year,  drove  an  80-H.  P.  Mercedes  at  a 
speed  of  138  kilometers  per  hour,  but  young  Vander- 
bilt has  driven  his  machine  at  a  rate  of  149  kilometers 
per  hour.  W.  K.  V.,  Jr.,  has  sold  his  car  to  B.  M. 
Shanley,  Jr.,  and  has  ordered  a  loo-II.  P.  Mercedes  for 
himself.  It  may  be  pretty  safely  predicted  that  little 
Billie  Kiss  'em  will  come  to  a  sudden  end  if  he  per- 
sists in  forcing  the  utmost  speed  out  of  his  too-H.  P. 
machine.  I  do  not  wonder  that  "  Birdie  "  feels  anx- 
ious  about   her   Billie's  mania   for   breaking   records. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

■^  peed,  oh,  speed!  ye  white-wing'd  yachts, 
1^  Gaily  tripping,  waters  rippling; 

Blue  of  sweet  forget-me-nots 

Tints  the  summer  sea. 

Life  and  love's  morn  ye  recall. 
When  hope  smiling,  bright,  beguiling. 
Joyous,  did  each  heart  enthrall 
In  the  long  ago. 

Wooing  ye,  the  fickle  wind 
Now  is  dwelling  in  the  swelling 
Of  your  sails — fair  nature  kind. 
Attunes  herself  to  ye. 

But  alas!  the  law  of  change 
Sternly  sending  pleasure's  ending. 
Through  the  pulsing  world  does  range — 
Darkness  follows  day. 

Speed,  oh!   then,  white  spreading  sails; 
Skies  are  glowing,  breezes  blowing: 
Sport  in  sunshine  e'er  it  pales 
"Neath  the  gloom  of  night. 

— EJiHC   Panlnir    liowa. 


Northwest  Department 

Devofecl  to  Sport  irv  Washington  and  British  Columbia.    Conducted  by  r.  M.  Kelly. 

But,  up  to  the  mountains! 
This   is  not   hunters'   language — he   that   strikes 
The   venison   first  shall   be  lord  of   the   feast. 

— Cymbcline. 
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OME  people  there  are  who  seem  mighty 
inconsistent  and  selfish  to  one  who  would 
\\/5"X%  *^^  game  and  fish  thrive  and  multiply  in 
^twl  forest  and  stream  throughout  the  grand 
continent  of  North  America,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  showing  no  concern 
for  the  probability  of  their  children,  or  their  children's 
children,  or  somebody  else's  children,  developing  in 
the  years  to  come  a-  passion  for  wooing  the  wary 
trout  from  its  lair,  or  stopping  the  swift-winged  flight 
of  quail  and  partridge.  On  the  other  hand  I  suppose 
it  is  their  privilege  (and  I  even  question  the  con- 
sistency of  such  a  privilege)  to  thirilc  the  other  fellow 
is  equally  inconsistent  in  demanding  or  rather  agitating 
for  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  denude  stream  and  forest  of 
existing  life,  indiscriminately  and  without  hindrance. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  this  inconsistent  class  is  in  a 
minority,  and  that  such  minority  is  steadily  growing 
smaller.  Each  community,  however,  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  few  representatives  of  that  genus, 
a  distinguishment  which  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  precepts  and  practices  of  honest  sport.  To  the 
true  sportsman  who  observes  the  law,  whether  wisely 
enacted  or  otherwise,  the  methods  of  such  persons  arc 
most   ill-favored. 

Up  till  the  present  year  the  fishing  season  in  British 
Columbia  opened  on  March  i6,  but  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  previous  issue,  the  present  season  did  not  commence 
until  March  26,  a  difference  of  ten  days,  owing  to 
legislation  recently  enacted.  Regarding  the  amend- 
ment to  the  British  Columbia  Game  Act,  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  change  occurs,  it  has  lately  been 
shown  that  the  government  of  the  province  had  no 
right  whatsoever  in  enacting  laws  dealing  with  the 
fish  of  the  province,  that  power  being  vested  solely  in 
the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa.  Result:  Numbers 
of  "  sports  "  living  in  the  provmce  could  not  agree 
with  the  principle  embodied  in  the  act,  which  did  not 
-amount  to  much  one  way  or  the  other,  but  which  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  greater  advances  along  the  lines 
desired  for  the  furtherance  of  fish  protection,  and 
boldly  gave  vent  to  the  statement  that  they  would  go 
and  take  trout  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth 
of  March.  Sunday  the  twentieth,  dawned,  and  a 
gathering  of  those  sports  took  train  to  Shawnigan 
Lake  and  other  resorts  along  the  line  of  the  Esqui- 
mau and  Nanaimo  Railways.  But  rods  and  creels 
were  not  in  evidence.  Hooks  and  bait,  however,  were 
there  in  plenty.  The  denouement  came  in  the  evening. 
While  returning  to  Victoria  a  provincial  police  officer 
went  through  the  train,  acting  on  orders,  and  made  a 
search,  finding  no  fish.  Where  were  the  catches? 
Did  those  slingers  of  big  talk  carry  the  few  they 
caught  openly?  Not  much.  Their  street  bravado  was 
in  their  shoes;  of  true  nerve  they  had  not  any.  Be- 
fore starting  for  the  lakes  and  rivers,  each  would 
take  the  chance  of  being  caught,  making  a  test  case 
of  the  law.  They  forgot  that,  however,  before  board- 
ing the  return  train,  agd  fish  were  stuffed  into  pock- 
ets, in  fact  anywhere  they  would  not  be  noticed.  Nice 
methods.  Clean  sports.  So  eager  to  make  good  a  prior 
day's  boast  as   to  the  catching  of  fish! 


MR.     C.     COPELAND,    A    VICTORIA,    B.    C,    SPORTSMAN. 

While  in  all  probability,  if  a  test  case  were  made, 
the  breaker  of  the  new  amendment  might  not  be  con- 
victed, still  it  would  cost  considorable  more  for  law- 
yer's fees  than  that  class  of  sports  might  care  to  con- 
tract. Certainly  the  fees  would  be  too  large  if  the 
sport  were  as  constrained  about  money  matters  as  he 
is  in  mind.  It  looks  that  way;  fc  those  who  fished 
during  those  ten  days  did  it  in  a  skulking  fashion, 
a  manner  of  taking  fish  shunned  by  all  higli-minded, 
liberal  wielders  of  the  buckling  rod. 

"  What  the  province  needs,"  a  sportsman  said 
tersely  to  me  the  other  day — and  I  admit  the  remedy 
would  be  salutary,  though  drastic — "  are  game  laws 
that  will  not  give  the  convicted  offender  option  of  a 
fine.  Send  him  to  prison.  It's  harsh,  I  grant,  but  it 
would  be  most  beneficial.  One  such  sentence  would  be 
sufficient." 

While  I  am  on  the  fish  question  and  dealing  with  the 
Game  Act,  I  may  as  well  call  attention  to  a  clause 
in  the  late  amendment  which  I  did  not  pay  particular 
attention  to  before,  but  which  was  recently  brought  to 
my  notice;  that  is  where  the  law  refers  to  the  tak- 
ing of  trout  under  six  inches  in  length.  It  reads 
thus:  "This  section  shall  not  apply  to  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age."  When  will  our  legislators  grow 
out  of  their  own  childhood?  It  is  a  most  silly  clause 
and  most  harmful,  for  if  a  small  boy  did  happen  to  be 
taken    in   charge   by   an   officer   for   an   infringement   of 
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the  law  as  it  heretofore  existed  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  fish,  no  judge  on  earth  would  convict  him;  but  now 
the  law  deliberately  gives  the  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  permission  to  take  all  the  trout  they  wish 
under  that  length,  and  as  boys  are  boys,  no  small  num- 
ber will  be  killed.  It  is  a  certainty  that  no  man 
would  be  guilty  of  taking  fish  under  that  size,  and  cer- 
tain boys  even  will  not:  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  small  boy  in  the  past  did  so  to  a  limited  extent, 
for  the  old  law  was  a  deterring  influence,  making  for 
good.     Now  there  is  no  restriction. 

As  I  write  this  I  hear  the  small  boy  saying,  "  Gee, 
you  wuz  a  boy,  yourself,  once."  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
disagree  with  him,  and  say  that  I'm  still  in  his  class; 
and  if  he  were  to  further  continue  and  say  what  I 
believe  he  will  say,  "  Bet  you  caught  'em  under  six 
inches  yourself,"  I  couldn't  honestly  refute  the 
charge.     I   did  not  know  any  better;   the  little  fellows 


nature-lovers  throughout  I'ritish  Columbia  in  the  mat- 
ter, greatly  approve  of  the  government's  course  in 
recognizing  the  good  work  done  by  John  Fannin,  late 
curator  of  the  provincial  museum,  in  his  retirement 
from  active  life,  granting  him  a  libera!  retiring  allow- 
ance. He  was  the  creator  of  the  museum,  and  he  has 
reared  a  monument  that  will  endure  and  attest  to  his 
grand  nature  in  the  years  to  come.  His  work  and 
fame  have  not  been  confined  to  tliis  province  alone, 
and  his  investigations  brought  him  many  honors,  one 
of  which  was  the  naming  after  him  of  the  new  species 
of  big  horn  discovered  in  the  ranges  back  of  Dawson 
some  years  ago.  No  more  fitting  comment  upon  the 
man  and  his  work  could  be  written  than  the  following 
taken  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Victoria  Times: 
"  All  will  regret  that  there  has  been  any  necessity  for 
the  retirement  of  the  man  who  loved  nature  and  the 
products    of    nature    with    his    whole    soul,    and    who 
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who  arc  the  coming  sportsmen  do  not  know  any  better; 
but  instead  of  encouraging  them  in  the  doing  of 
wrong,  our  lawmakers  should  educate  them  to  do 
right. 

With  all  that,  I  know  several  boys  under  fifteen 
(and  I  trust  there  are  many  otiicrs)  who  are  just  as 
true  sportsmen  as  their  elders;  and  one  said  to  mc  a 
short  time  ago,  or  words  to  the  same  effect,  that  such 
a  clause  was  an  insult  to  liis  intelligence.  I  am  also 
of  the  opinion  that  if  tlic  small  l)oy  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  harm  of  taking  small  trout  in  any  number 
the  question  of  the  propogation  of  fisli  would  be  solved 
to  a  very  material   extent. 

The  people  of  Victoria,  and  I  believe  I  may  speak 
with    my    pen    for    the   majority   of   the   sportsmen    and 


copied  nature  so  faithfully  in  his  treatment  of  the 
specimens  he  gathered  and  that  were  committed  to 
his  care  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of  future  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Fannin  studied  tlie  subjects  of  his  works 
in  their  natural  environment.  In  his  days  of  activity 
he  was  in  disposition  a  sportsman,  in  temperament  an 
artist,  in  devotion  to  research  a  scientist,  and  in  heart 
a  humanitarian.  His  principal  delight  was  investiga- 
tion. All  he  gathered  in  his  private  cap.icity  was  un- 
reservedly pl.iccd  at  the  <lisposition  of  the  province, 
and  we  arc  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  such  a  man  was 
sent  forth  to  labor  in  our  behalf  at  such  an  opportune 
time  in  tlie  natural  history  of  the  province.  May 
John  l-"annin  live  long  in  rest  from  the  labors  of  an 
active  and  useful  life." 
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A.  Castleman  of  Boundary  Falls,  had  an  experience 
with  a  panther  recently  which  he  would  not  care  to 
have  repeated.  He  went  to  his  stable  one  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  a  horse,  and  as  he  opened 
the  door,  saw  what  he  took  to  be  a  dog  partly  hidden 
in  some  hay.  He  reached  out  to  pat  it,  when  the 
animal  with  a  snarl  sprang  out  and  ran  down  a  gulch 
some  little  distance  away.  It  proved  to  be  a  large 
panther.  Mr.  Castleman  hurried  back  to  the  house, 
and  with  his  son  started  out  with  rifles  in  pursuit 
of  the  great  cat.  After  several  shots  were  fired,  all  of 
which  took  effect,  the  panther  was  bagged. 

Recent  Dawson  advices  tell  of  the  discovery  of  the 
complete  form  of  a  mastodon  at  Hillside,  on  Quartz 
Creek.  It  was  imbedded  thirty-eight  feet  in  the  earth 
when  found,  and  the  use  of  a  steam  thawing  plant  was 
necessary  to  unearth  the  immense  animal.  The  hair 
and  skin  are  said  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  big  tusks  which  remained  fastened  to  the 
skull,  are  in  splendid  condition.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  skeleton  is  worth  at  least  $50,000,  as  there  is  but 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  in  existence  which  will  equal  it. 
It  was  found  in  the  bed  of  an  old  channel,  well  in  the 
zone  of  perpetual  frost,  which  accounts  for  its  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  There  is  some  talk  of  exhibit- 
ing the  skeleton  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

Large  eagles  are  not  uncommon  things  in  these 
parts,  but  occasionally  an  exceptionally  large  one  falls 
a  victim  to  the  skill  of  the  hunter.  James  E.  Cullen, 
of  the  Ivy  Hotel,  Copalis,  Wash.,  killed  a  large  gray 
eagle  a  short  while  ago  which  measured  seven  feet  two 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  and  three  feet  from 
point  to  end  of  tail. 

Re  the  forming  of  Clallam  County,  Wash.,  into  a 
national  park  and  game  preserve,  the  people  living 
thereabouts,  and  who  derive  not  a  little  of  the  world's 
goods  from  the  hunter  and  tourist,  have  registered  a 
kick.  They  have  a  splendid  big-game  country  be- 
hind them  which  is  practically  untouched;  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  of  the  district  I  believe  there  are 
more  elk  in  the  Olympics  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  As  for  trout — well,  Lake  Crescent 
can  not  be  excelled  anywhere  in  the  Northwest,  and 
if  one  knows  what  that  means  one  knows  that  it  can 
not  be  excelled  anywhere.  Trout  go  by  the  pound 
there. 

D.  C.  Sisson,  a  young  man  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
who  has  been  acting  as  a  guide  for  hunting  parties 
in  the  Olympics  during  the  past  few  years,  was  ar- 
rested on  March  23  for  slaughtering  elk.  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  Clementson  laid  the  information  and  the 
warrant  was  issued  by  Judge  Hatch  of  the  Superior 
Court.  The  remains  of  five  elk  were  found  in  his 
cabin  back  in  the  mountains. 

Oregon  once  teemed  with  big  game,  but  years  ago 
the  ruthless  raids  of  the  "  deer  skinners "  played 
havoc  with  the  forest  denizens  until  rigid  laws  were 
enacted  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  few  stray 
survivors  of  the  slaughter.  Now  in  the  heavy  timber 
of  Josephine  County  and  north  toward  the  coast, 
prospectors  report  a  herd  of  elk  more  than  thirty  in 
number.  Not  many,  'tis  true,  but  if  the  good  work  of 
enforcing  the  law  is  kept  up  Oregon  will  be  able  to 
boast  of  the  grandest  asset  a  State  may  have — large 
herds  of  game  in  its  forests. 

During  the  past  season  wolves  have  been  very 
plentiful  in  the  north,  especially  in  the  Upper  Stewart 
region.  Near  Fraser  Falls  as  many  as  one  hundred 
have  been  seen  in  a  single  pack.  Around  Dawson, 
also,  they  have  been  very  numerous,  frequently  fol- 
lowing travelers  but  not  in  such  great  numbers.  Nev- 
ertheless they  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
anxiety  to  those  who  are  forced  to  be  on  the  trails, 
and  various  adventures  are  recorded. 

It  was  reported  from  Port  Angeles  that  the  body  of 
a  German  baron  was  found  near  that  place  a  short 
time    ago,    beside    the    dead    carcass    of    a    bear.      The 


BEAR      KIVER,       NORTHERN       BRITISH       COLUMBIA. 

testimony  of  what  had  seemed  was  silent  but  self- 
explanatory,  telling  of  a  desperate  fight  in  which  the 
result  told  of  an  equalized  battle,  odds  being  on  neither 
side. 

Otter  have  been  very  scarce  in  these  parts  for  some 
time  past;  but  occasionally  the  valuable  fur-bearing 
denizen  of  salt  water  is  taken  close  to  the  busy  haunts 


GLACIER,     HEAD     OF     BEAR     RIVER. 

of  men.  A  short  time  since  one  was  secured  in  False 
Creek,  in  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Its  capture 
was  reported  as  follows:  "  A  millman  was  standing 
on  a  boom  of  logs,  a  pike-pole  in  his  hand,  when  he 
happened  to  see  a  head  break  water  close  alongside. 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  hair-seal,  which  are  al- 
ways plentiful  in  these  waters,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
young  otter  after  it  had  been  killed  with  the  pike. 


YACHT     MOORINGS,     NANAIMO,     B.     C. 
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While  duck  hunting  the  day  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  season,  Jack  White,  a  well-known  sports- 
man of  Victoria,  was  drowned  in  Beaver  Lake,  owing 
to  his  canoe  capsizing.  He  had  no  chance  for  his 
life,  the  water  being  icy  cold;  and  besides  some  sixty 
cartridges  which  he  carried  helped  to  drag  him  down. 

The  British  Columbia  Fish  and  Game  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  during  the  middle  of  March.  Much 
good  work  has  been  done  by  the  association  since  its 
inception.  The  preservation  and  propagation  of  fish 
and  game  are  of  course  its  chief  objects.  Fish  lad- 
ders have  been  erected  in  Mill  Stream,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  future 
fishing  of  Shawingan  Lake,  heretofore  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  disciples  of  Walton.  Other  lakes  and 
rivers  will  also  be  stocked  with  fry  in  the  near  future, 
the  Dominion  Government  at  the  request  of  the  club 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  Vancouver  Rod  and  Gun  Club  have  imported 
forty  brace  of  partridge  from  England.  They  were 
set  at  liberty  and  in  a  few  years  the  pleasure  of 
partridge  shooting  will  reward  the  nimrods  of  that 
city. 

Lovers  of  English  singing  birds  in  Victoria  imported 
a  large  number  of  larks,  finches  and  robins  from  the 
motherland,  the  birds  arriving  late  last  fall.  They 
were  caged  in  the  park,  but  the  finches  and  robins  did 
not  thrive  well,  many  of  them  dying.  The  larks  made 
a  better  fight,  or  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  but  would 
probably  have  gone  the  way  of  their  more  tender 
feathered  kind  had  they  not  been  set  at  liberty,  as 
were   also    the    few   robins   that   remained. 

At  their  last  annual  meeting,  the  members  of  the 
Victoria  Gun  Club  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Richard  Jackson;  vice- 
president.  Otto  Weiler;  captain,  W.  Bickford;  secre- 
tary, C.   F.  Banfield;  treasurer,  W.   H.   Adams. 

Yachtsmen  in  these  parts  are  beginning  to  stir  them- 
selves, and  a  goodly  number  of  yachts  will  be  in  com- 
mission ere  the  current  issue  of  Western  Field  leaves 
the  press. 

The  officialdom  of  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club  comprises 
the  following  well-known  tiller-holders,  men  who  know 
the  game,  and  who  love  sport:  Commodore,  C.  D. 
Stimson  (retired);  vice-commodore,  H.  C.  Henry;  sec- 
retary, C.  W.  Stimson;  fleet  captain.  Captain  Foster; 
trustees,  Maurice  McMicken,  Fred  Fisher,  General  E. 
M.  Carr,  F.  S.  Stimson  and  R.  R.  Spencer.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  the  club  decided  not  to  hold  a  regatta  as 
premeditated,  deciding  to  be  well  represented  at  the 
big  international  meet  to  be  held  off  Victoria  during 
the  week  of  July  4th.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  ad- 
visability of  building  a  palatial  clubhouse  was  dis- 
cussed and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter,  reporting  later.  Some  of  the  flyers  of  the 
club  and  their  skippers  follow:  Olympic,  Commodore 
Stimson;  Owasco,  H.  C.  Henry;  Evelyn  May,  C.  W. 
Stimson;  Kelpie,  Captain  Foster;  Drift,  Maurice  Mc- 
Micken; Halcyon,  General  E.  M.  Carr;  and  Bonita, 
the  fastest  craft  among  A  class  boats  in  Northwestern 
waters,    F.    S.    Stimson. 

The  Drift  and  Halcyon  are  having  auxiliary  power 
installed.     The  Olympic  has  had  it  for  several  years. 

Outside  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Seattle  Yacht 
Club,  there  are  a  large  number  hailing  from  that  city, 
principally  B   and   C  class  boats. 

The  Johnson  brothers  are  building  a  sloop  which  to 
those  who  have  looked  over  her  lines  promises  to  be 
very  probably  a  winner  in  the  international  B  class. 
She  is  forty  feet  over  all,  with  a  waterline  of  twenty- 
five,  and  a  beam  of  twelve  feet.  She  will  draw  six 
feet,  having  a  fin  keel,  with  two  tons  of  lead,  and  her 
aail  area  will  be  ten  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet. 
She  should  prove  a  formidable  rival  for  the  Wide- 
awake, now  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  owned  there  by 
Vice  Commodore  Hodson  of  the  Vancouver  Yacht 
Club.  Those  two  boats  should  put  up  a  splendid  race, 
as  the  Wideawake,  though  several  years  in  the  water, 
gtill  retains  her  splendid  speed,  being  first  in  a  num- 
ber of  regattas  in  Puget  Sound  and  B.  C.  waters.     She 
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is  thirty-five  feet  over  all,  twenty-three  on  the  water- 
line,  with  a  beam  of  ten,  draws  six  feet,  and  has  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  of  ballast  and  carries  a  thousand 
square  feet  of  canvas. 

The  Vancouver  Yacht  Club  members  are  erecting  a 
splendid  new  clubhouse  on  their  water  front,  Vancou- 
ver Harbor.  It  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper 
being  for  social  purposes,  while  the  lower  will  be  re- 
served for  the  storage  of  dinghies,  sails,  etc. 

For  its  one  design  class,  the  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
has  arranged  the  following  programme  of  races  for  the 
present  season:  May  14,  28,  June  11,  25,  July  o,  23, 
August  6  and  20.  Lieutenant  French,  Royal  Engi- 
neers, has  been  elected  captain  of  the  class  for  1Q04. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Day  of  The  Rudder  publislied  the 
cruise  of  the  Seabird,  not  a  little  interest  was  excited 
in  her  ability  for  cruising  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Two  boats  after  her  style  will  coon  take  the  water 
flying  the  Victoria  Yacht  Club  flag.  Mr.  Stanley 
Laurie  built  one,  while  Mr.  Taylor's  'prentice  hand 
fashioned  the  other.  They  will  be  quite  an  acquisi- 
tion  to  the   fleet  of  pleasure  boats  in   Victoria   wafers. 

Mr.  Cuppage  has  entirely  refitted  his  fine  sloop, 
Gwcnol,  and  she  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  from  in 
tlie    big    regatta. 

Secretary  Pearce  of  the  International  Association 
promises  a  banner  meet  for  the  boats  of  the  associa- 
tion this  year.  It  is  certain  th.it  he  will  do  his  ut- 
most to  m.nkc  it  so.  for  he  has  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
true  yachtsman,  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his  if  the 
visiting  boys  do  not  enjoy  thoroughly  their  visit  to 
X'ictoria. 

For  the  current  season,  the  members  of  the  Victoria 
Lawn  Tennis  Club  have  named  the  following  officers: 
Honorary  president.  Sir  Henri  Joli  de  Lothiuiere; 
president,  E.  V.  Bodwcll;  vice-president,  H.  G.  Bar- 
nard; honorary  secretary-treasurer,  Alexis  Martin;  ex- 
ecutive, D.   M.   Rogers,   1'.   W.   Kecfer.   A.  T.   Goward. 
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H.  L.  Betten,  Editor. 

"The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  flrmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  tights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Btron. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   THE    FIELD    DOG. 

Ko.  I'i — Correction  of  Faulltt. 


NASMUCH  as  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered necessary  to  teach  a  dog 
to  drop  to  shot  and  flush,  I  have 
devoted  no  time  to  this  unneces- 
sary accomplishment. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  fully 
comprehends  that  the  methods  used  in  steady- 
ing a  dog  on  point  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  him  steady  to  shot  and  wing  as  well, 
for  when  his  natural  inclination  to  break 
the  points  and  jump  in  and  flush  has  been 
curbed  he  no  longer  seeks  to  follow  the  birds 
until  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  or  in 
pursuance  to  an  order  from  his  handler. 

Dropping  to  shot  and  flush  was  once  con- 
sidered a  necessary  accomplishment  of  a 
well-trained  dog,  but  failed  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose  beyond  that  it  kept  the  dog 
in  abeyance  while  the  birds  took  wing  and 
settled  down  in  cover.  A  period  of  stanch- 
ness  enforced  after  the  birds  flushed  and 
while  the  dog  was  standing  will  be  found  to 
be  just  as  conducive  to  steadiness  besides 
giving  the  dog  a  decided  advantage  in  mark- 
ing down  birds  of  his  own  accord  ( in  which  he 
was  often  handicapped  when  forced  to  drop  in 
high,  dense  cover  which  obscured  his  view). 
This  might  not  be  considered  of  any  ad- 
vantage by  the  average  sportsman,  but  con- 
tinued association  with  experienced  brainy 
field  dogs  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  soon 
learn  to  mark  the  flight  of  birds  with  great 
precision,  and  especially  so  if  they  have 
been  allowed  a  lengthy  period  of  self-hunt- 
ing. 

In  Instances  where,  through  improper 
methods  of  training,  the  dog  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  break  in  at  shot  and  falls  to  heed 
your  command   to  ho,   or  drop,   you   should 


follow  him  until  you  secure  control  over 
him,  when  he  should  be  taken  back  to  the 
spot  he  occupied  before  breaking  in.  Never 
remain  where  the  error  was  committed  and 
call  the  dog  to  you,  but  go  to  him  or  meet 
him  half  way  and  walk  back  to  the  scene  of 
his  remissal  and  place  him  in  a  rigid  posi- 
tion, commanding  him  to  ho  while  you 
check  any  tendency  to  move  up.  Continued 
breaches  of  stanchness  to  shot  and  wing 
should  be  visited  with  carefully  graduated 
punishment,  which  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  dog.  It  is  well  to 
allow  the  timid  bird-shy  or  over-cautious  dog 
considerable  latitude  and  drastic  measures 
should  not  be  instituted.  Speak  to  such  in 
a  mild,  chiding  voice,  but  repress  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  unsteadiness  by  returning 
the  dog  to  his  original  position.  In  this 
way  he  will  not  be  cowed,  and  when  ordered 
will  likely  hunt  in  his  usual  manner. 

Skilfull  trainers  make  no  effort  to  check 
the  first  evidences  of  unsteadiness  in  timid 
dogs,  but  rather  encourage  them  to  break 
in  and  chase,  as  in  this  way  they  instill  con- 
fidence and  dash  into  dogs  which  otherwise 
might  develop  aggravating  faults,  such  as 
blinking  and  over-cautiousness.  After  con- 
tinued experiences  have  made  the  dog  bold 
they  resort  to  a  careful  process  of  instilling 
steadiness  to  shot  and  wing,  which  may  be 
continued  over  a  period  of  months  in  order 
to  preserve  intact  that  eagerness  and  confi- 
dence which  characterizes  the  high-class 
field-trial  performer.  The  amateur  with  his 
lack  of  experience  will  often  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  make  these  corrections  after  a  dog 
has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  immunity  from 
diaclpllne,  and  In  moat  cases  It  Is  advisable 
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to  enforce  steadiness  soon  after  the  dog 
commences  to  point,  and  if  the  lessons  are 
properly  conducted  no  serious  difficulties 
will  be  experienced.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  loud,  boisterous  commands  have  no 
place  in  connection  with  the  steadying  of  a 
timid  dog,  and  corrections  should  be  made 
in  a  cool,  deliberate  manner  which  while 
they  clearly  show  your  disapproval  of  his 
tactics  do  not  cause  the  dog  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  you  or  arouse  his  fear  in  any  way. 

With  the  bold,  hard-headed  or  willful  dog 
the  discipline  may  be  increased  in  severity, 
and  oftentimes  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  accompany  the  restriction  of  unsteadiness 
with  a  certain  amount  of  punishment.  Firm- 
ness is  an  essential  in  handling  such  dogs, 
and  no  breach  of  stanchness  should  be  over- 
looked. When  the  dog  breaks  in,  alw'ays  re- 
turn him  to  the  position  he  should  have  held 
and  repress  his  desire  to  follow  the  birds 
for  a  minute  or  more.  If  other  methods  do 
not  prevail  over  his  desire  to  rush  after  the 
birds  you  may  apply  punishment  in  a  mild 
form,  using  the  whip  as  a  means  of  correc- 
tion. In  cases  where,  through  long  neglect, 
the  dog  has  become  a  habitual  chaser,  the 
spike  collar  and  check  cord  may  be  brought 
into  requisition.  In  this  way  the  dog  is  al- 
ways under  control  and  punishment  can  be 
instantly  applied,  not  only  with  the  spike 
collar  but  with  the  whip  also  if  such  a 
course  must  be  resorted  to.  Generally  the 
spike  collar  alone  will  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect, and  after  a  few  repetitions  of  snubbing 
the  dog  concludes  that  it  is  hardly  advis- 


able to  chase  or  break  in.  To  insure  perfect 
steadiness  you  should  kill  a  few  birds  in 
front  of  the  dog  and  note  the  impression 
made  upon  him  when  he  notes  their  fall. 
Should  he  show  an  ungovernable  desire  to 
rush  in,  continued  corrections  with  the  spike 
collar  or  spike  collar  and  whip  will  bring 
him  to  time.  With  cunning  dogs  the  course 
advised  in  steadying  crafty  animals  on  point 
may  be  resorted  to,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  if  discipline  in  the  above  has  been  thor- 
ough the  dog  should  require  no  further  les- 
sons in  steadiness,  and  should  stand  firm 
under  most  unusual  conditions. 

The  majority  of  field  dogs,  and  especially 
those  which  have  not  been  associated  with 
barnyard  fowls  from  earliest  infancy,  pos- 
sess an  inclination  to  pursue  and  kill  poul- 
try. This  failing  can  generally  be  corrected 
by  mild  applications  of  the  whip,  or  often 
by  simply  enforcing  the  order  to  "  ho."  In 
more  confirmed  cases,  when  you  have  caught 
the  dog  in  the  act  of  killing  a  chicken,  take 
him  by  the  collar,  lead  him  to  the  lately 
deceased,  and  administer  the  whip  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  culprit  will  remember  the 
episode  for  some  time  to  come.  Should  this 
mode  of  correction  fail,  various  plans  can  be 
substituted,  as,  for  instance,  the  following, 
which  the  writer  instituted  on  several  occa- 
sions and  which  was  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  admirably.  Years  ago  the  writer 
possessed  a  setter  which  developed  into  an 
inveterate  chicken-killer.  Being  a  very  cun- 
ning individual,  he  refrained  from  making 
inroads  on  the  feathered  tribe  when  within 
my  sight,  but  whenever  the  opportunity  to 
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kill  a  chicken  unobserved  presented  itself 
he  was,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  street. 
"  Johnny  on  the  Spot,"  and  the  numerous 
complaints  of  neighbors  necessitated  an 
immediate  change  of  heart  on  the  dog's  part 
or  his  removal  to  other  parts.  Exhausting 
all  other  means  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  stop 
his  depredations,  I  finally  made  use  of  an 
old,  weather-beaten  cock,  past  his  prime, 
and  conceded  to  be  worthless  for  table  pur- 
poses, and  after  sifting  a  half-ounce  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  over  his  plumage,  turned 
him  loose  in  a  pasture  field.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  dog  was  cast  off  in  the  same  field 
and  immediately  upon  striking  footscent 
commenced  to  road  on  the  track  of  the 
rooster,  and  satisfying  himself  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  bird,  returned  to  me  so  as  to 
allay  my  suspicions,  then  returning  to  the 
quarry  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  when  he 
thought  he  was  unobserved,  made  a  drive 
and  the  aged  chanticleer  fell  a  victim  to  his 
onslaught.  When  he  returned,  saliva  was 
dribbling  from  his  flews  and  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar expression  on  his  visage  which  beto- 
kened that  all  had  not  gone  right.  Arriving 
at  a  pool  of  salt  water,  he  drank  a  consider- 
able quantity,  evidently  in  an  endeavor  to 
get  rid  of  "  that  seal  brown  taste  "  in  hi3 
mouth,  and  showed  every  indication  of  mis- 
ery. An  occasional  champing  of  the  jaws 
was  another  sign  that  something  was  amiss, 
and  altogether  he  presented  a  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. To  add  to  his  misery,  he  was  led 
back  to  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  a  thorough  "  hiding,"  the  dead  fowl 
was  placed  between  his  jaws  and  he  was 
forced  to  carry  a  mouthful  of  the  quinine- 
Impregnated  feathers  in  his  mouth  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  several  half-hitches  being 


taken  over  his  jaws  with  a  leather  lead,  so 
that  he  could  not  open  his  mouth  to  eject 
the  gall-laden  plague  of  the  late  deceased.  It 
needed  but  one  repetition  of  the  above  ex- 
perience to  thoroughly  cure  this  dog  of  his 
chicken-killing  propensities  and  he  always 
gave  the  bipeds  a  wide  berth  thereafter. 

Chasing  rabbits  is  another  fault  quickly- 
acquired  and  not  always  easy  to  eradicate. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  high-strung, 
courageous  and  willful  dogs,  which  will 
often  chase  with  great  determination,  and  in 
localities  where  jackrabbits  are  plentiful, 
will  continue  to  follow  one  rabbit  after  an- 
other for  a  half  day  or  longer.  Unless  your 
dog  needs  encouragement  in  ranging  or  is 
excessively  timid,  it  is  best  to  effect  a  cure 
at  the  start,  and  if  the  opportunity  presents, 
it  is  advisable  to  kill  the  first  rabbit  that 
springs  up  before  the  dog  and  arouse  his 
fear  by  belaboring  him  with  it,  pinching  his 
ears,  nose  and  flanks  in  a  cunning  manner 
which  will  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
animal  itself  which  inflicts  the  punishment. 
Should  this  method  fail  to  prevent  him  from 
chasing,  attempt  to  shoot  a  rabbit  ahead  of 
him  when  he  is  chasing,  and  taking  him 
to  it,  hold  it  before  him,  or  belabor 
him  with  it,  and  give  him  a  thorough  whip- 
ping. This  will  stop  the  average  dog  from 
engaging  in  further  coursing,  but  in  aggra- 
vated or  long-standing  cases  it  will  be  found 
of  little  avail,  as  the  dog's  cunning  will 
come  to  his  aid  and  he  will  not  chase  when 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  handler, 
knowing  well  the  consequences  of  such  a 
course.  Instead,  he  will  often  make  a  long 
east  to  heavy  cover  and  endeavor  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  his  handler  while  starting  the 
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rabbit.  Once  the  chase  is  on,  the  sound  of 
the  whistle  or  yelling  of  the  irate  handler 
bas  no  effect  whatever,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
dog  which  is  a  habitual  chaser  and  inclined 
to  remain  away  for  hours,  the  handler's 
state  of  mind  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
well  when  training  a  bold,  willful  dog  in  a 
locality  infested  with  rabbits,  to  break  him 
of  his  liking  for  the  "  long-ears  "  at  the  very 
inception  of  training.  This  can  often  be 
accomplished  by  killing  a  rabbit  and  thor- 
oughly impregnating  its  fur  with  sulphate 
of  quinine,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
used  on  the  fowls  referred  to  in  this  article. 
Bring  the  dead  rabbit  into  the  kennel  yard 
and  allow  the  dog  to  sniff  at  it,  then  excite 
his  curiosity  and  encourage  him  toi  grasp  it 
by  swinging  it  before  him  in  a  tantalizing 
manner.  Then  force  him  to  open  his  mouth 
and  allow  him  to  obtain  a  taste  of  the  qui- 
nine, belabor  him  with  the  rabbit,  and 
finally,  when  his  fear  or  aversion  is  aroused, 
follow  him  from  place  to  place  until  he 
takes  a  thorough  dislike  for  the  beast.  By 
frequently  killing  rabbits  and  associating 
the  taste  of  quinine  with  their  presence  it  is 
often  possible  to  prevent  a  dog  from  com- 
mencing to  chase,  thus  saving  much  time 
and  labor.  When  an  opportunity  presents  to 
kill  a  rabbit  before  the  dog,  you  may  also 
make  use  of  the  quinine,  and  by  rubbing  a 
pinch  into  the  fur  and  placing  the  jack  in 
his  mouth  the  dog  will  learn  to  blink  the 
"  long-ears,"  just  as  he  may  be  taught  to 
blink  chickens.  In  isolated  cases  the  intelli- 
gence and  cunning  of  the  dog  will  work 
against  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  meth- 
ods, and  in  such  a  case  the  saddle-horse  may 
be  brought  into  use  and  the  dog  run  down 
and  led  back  to  where  he  started,  when  he 
should  be  reprimanded  for  failing  to  heed 
your  whistle.    Such  a  course  will  not  always 


effect  a  cure,  as  the  dog  learns  that  unless 
you  are  mounted  you  can  not  overhaul  him, 
so  the  following  plan,  which  I  have  found 
effective,  may  be  resorted  to.  Have  an  as- 
sociate on  a  saddle-horse  follow  you  at  a 
distance,  so  that  he  may  keep  out  of  sight 
of  the  dog,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  starts 
to  chase,  give  the  horseman  the  signal  to  fol- 
low. By  running  a  dog  down  in  this  man- 
ner he  is  made  to  realize  that  he  is  at  your 
mercy  and  must  obey  the  whistle  or  accept 
the  consequences  of  his  refusal  without  the 
satisfaction  of  indulging  in  a  long  chase 
before  punishment  is  meted  out  to  him.  The 
rankest  bolter  or  rabbit-chaser  can  be 
brought  to  terms  if  the  above  course  is  per- 
sisted in  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
dog's  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  under  such 
strict  surveillance  at  all  times,  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  horseman  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  and  prevent  him  from  resorting 
to  his  old-time  tactics.  Tying  a  dead  rabbit 
to  the  dog  and  making  him  carry  it  about 
for  hours  at  a  time  is  a  method  resorted  to 
by  many,  but  will  hardly  be  found  of  use  in 
the  case  of  a  hard-headed,  cunning  dog. 
Such  an  animal  uses  his  reasoning  faculties, 
which  are  often  of  a  high  order,  and  ordi- 
nary methods  are  of  no  avail  in  dealing  with 
such. 

A  bolting  or  self-hunting  dog  which  is  not 
amenable  to  discipline  may  be  dealt  with  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  rabbit-chaser 
by  making  use  of  the  horse.  Such  a  dog 
should  be  taught  to  retrieve  by  the  force 
system,  and  whenever  possible,  birds  should 
be  shot  over  him  so  that  he  will  acquire  a 
love  for  retrieving.     This  latter  plan  alone 
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has  been  responsible  for  the  subjugation  of 
many  seemingly  incorrigible  bolters  and  will 
be  found  worthy  of  trial.  It  should  be 
marked  by  an  absence  of  punishment  or 
strict  discipline.  Shooting  over  a  dog's 
points  and  allowing  him  to  retrieve  when 
he  has  acquired  a  liking  for  retrieving  has  a 
tendency  to  greatly  reduce  the  range  of  a 
dog.  If  it  is  found  impractical  to  keep  a 
self-hunting  dog  in  bounds  until  birds  are 
found,  he  should  not  be  cast  off  until  a  bevy 
has  been  found  by  another  dog  or  the  hand- 
ler, when  he  may  be  cast  off  after  a  bird  or 
two  has  been  killed  over  the  other  dog's 
points,  or  when  flushed  by  the  trainer.  If 
he  will  refuse  to  remain  under  control,  the 
check  cord  may  be  brought  into  use  until 
he  has  made  a  point  or  two  in  this  manner, 
when  he  should  not  attempt  to  bolt  when  re- 
leased. However,  should  he  show  a  tendency 
to  range  out  of  bounds,  he  should  be  called 
in  before  he  gets  beyond  control  and  by  con- 
stantly repeating  the  orders  to  come  in,  he 


may  be  kept  in  hand.  Occasionally  one 
meets  with  a  dog  deficient  in  mentality, 
which  possesses  an  intensified  desire  to  run 
regardless  of  orders  and  without  purpose- 
When  such  an  animal  is  met  with  correc- 
tions will  be  of  no  avail,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  must  not  condemn  a  dog  until  he 
is  absolutely  certain  that  he  is  deficient  in 
mental  qualities.  The  above  type  will  run 
for  hours,  or  even  days,  and  will  wander 
through  a  half  dozen  counties  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance,  led  on  by  an  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  to  keep  running.  Such  a  dog  is  a 
vast  remove  from  the  bold,  self-hunting  dog 
of  superior  intelligence  and  high  natural 
qualities  which  applies  his  energies  to  find- 
ing birds  instead  of  wandering  about  in 
an  aimless  fashion.  The  latter  always  re- 
turns to  his  handler  or  starting  point  after 
a  few  wide  casts,  but  the  bolting  nonentity 
must  be  hunted  up  time  and  again,  and  is  a 
source   of   trouble   and   expense. 
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IT  IS  more  than  likely  that  the  past  performances 
of  California  dogs  in  Eastern  field-trial  competi- 
tion will  be  eclipsed  by  those  of  individuals 
which  will  be  sent  East  this  summer  in  charge  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Coutts,  the  well-known  handler  of 
field-trial   winners. 

Mr.  Coutts's  past  successes  in  Coast  competition 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  once  he  has  his  dogs 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  is  acquainted  with  methods 
in  vogue  with  Eastern  trainers,  he  will  be  able  to  take 
the  measure  of  many  of  the  greatest  performers  in 
America  with  individuals  of  his  representative  Cali- 
fornia string. 

The  showing  made  by  dogs  from  this  section  which 
have  been  accorded  opportunities  to  meet  the  Eastern 
cracks  is  one  of  which  we  may  well  feel  proud,  and 
goes  to  prove  that  while  our  high-class  performers  are 
few  in  numbers  they  are  fully  the  equal  of  a  large 
majority  of  Eastern  winners.  The  performances  of 
individuals  such  as  Ch.  Senator  P.,  Ch.  Peach  Blos- 
som and  Cuba  Jr.  have  caused  the  eyes  of  Eastern 
fanciers  to  be  turned  Coastward,  and  the  advent  of 
such  a  formidable  combination  of  Coast  winners  as  will 
be  sent  across  the  divide  in  charge  of  Mr.  Coutts  is 
sure  to  cause  a  stir  in  field-trial  circles  on  the  other 
side.  Without  exception  the  animals  in  his  string 
are  true  representatives  of  this  State,  as  they  are 
not  only  owned  by  California  fanciers  but  were  bred 
by  their  respective  owners.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  their  handler  is  a  Californian,  is  bound  to 
arouse  keen   interest  in  their  competition. 

Among  the  stellar  lights  of  dogdom  which  will 
accompany  Mr.  Coutts  in  his  quest  for  field-trial 
honors  may  be  mentioned  that  incomparable  brace  of 
getter  bitches,  Ch.  Peach  Blossom  and  Terry's  Lady, 
Kilgarif,  McCloud  Boy  and  Keepsake,  witli  a  possi- 
bility of  Harry  H.  joining  the  caravan  before  it 
■tarts.       Peach    Blossom    will    be    remembered    .as    the 


winner  of  second,  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  Derby,  1901; 
first,  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  A.  A.,  1901;  divided  second. 
Pacific  Northwest  A  A.,  1901;  divided  third,  P.  C.  F. 
T.  Club's  A.  A.,  1902;  first,  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  A.  A., 
1903.  These  wins  were  scored  in  the  hottest  Coast 
competition,  and  in  addition  she  was  the  winner  of 
divided  fourth  in  the  Illinois  All-Age  Stakes,  first  in 
the  Illinois  Champion  Stake,  and  third  in  the  United 
States  All-Age   Stake. 

Lady's  record  almost  equals  that  of  her  illustrious 
sister,  she  having  won  third.  Pacific  Northwest  Derby, 
1900;  first,  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  Derby,  1901;  second, 
P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  All  Age,  1901;  third.  Pacific  North- 
west All  Age,  1902;  first,  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  Mem- 
bers' Stake,  1903;  first  Pacific  Northwest  All  Age, 
1903;  and  first,  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  All  Age,  1904. 
when  she  ran  in  sensational  form  and  proved  herself 
one  of  the  greatest  performers  ever  cast  off  in  Coast 
trials. 

Kilgarif  will  be  remembered  as  the  star  performer 
in  the  P.  C.  F.  T.  Club's  Derby,  1903,  which  he  won 
in  most  decided  fashion;  also  as  the  winner  of  third 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  .Ml  Age  when  it  was  conceded 
by  competent  judges  that  he  should  have  been  placed 
second  to  Lady.  His  last  win  was  scored  in  the  P. 
C.  F.  T.  Club's  All  Age,  1904  Stake,  when  he  won 
second  to  Lady  under  conditions  which  proved  con- 
clusively his  great  bird-finding  qualtites. 

McCloud  Boy  was  the  winner  of  third  in  the  P.  C. 
F.  T  Club's  All  Age-Stake,  1904,  and  is  a  meritorious 
performer  wlio  has  not  as  yet  had  opportunities  to 
show  all  there  is  in  him.  He  is  a  dog  of  the  decided 
type,  and  with  more  experience  should  be  able  to  take 
the  measure  of  sonic  of  the  best  dogs  in  America. 

Keepsake  was  the  winner  of  tliinl  in  the  P.  C.  F.  T. 
Club's  Derby,  1904,  and  is  one  of  the  most  diminutive 
setters  placed  in  field-trial  competition.  Her  showing 
in   that   stake,   outside   of   bird   work    in    which   she   ex- 
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tiibited  a  lack  'of  experience,  presages  a  successful 
career,  and  it  is  expected  that  she  will  follow  in  tlie 
footsteps  of  her  noted  dam. 

Harry  H.,  whom  we  mention  as  a  possibility,  is  a 
dark  horse  who  when  thoroughly  under  control  is 
liable  to  surprise  our  fanciers.  He  possesses  great 
stamina  and  speed  and  range,  which  places  him  in 
the  first  flight  in  these  respects,  and  with  a  slight  im- 
provement in  other  qualities  should  have  a  splendid 
future  before  him.  Harry  H.,  as  well  as  Ch.  Peach 
Blossom,'  McCloud  Boy  and  Keepsake,  is  owned  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  of  San  Francisco,  while 
Lady  and  Kilgarif  are  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Terry  of  Sacramento.  The  latter  proposes  to  send 
with  Mr.  Coutts  a  number  of  derby  entries  by  Kil- 
garif out  of  lona  S.  and  by  Orion  out  of  Lady.  In 
addition  it  is  likely  that  other  good  propspects  owned  by 
California  sportsmen,  notably  a  couple  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Flynn's  pointers,  will  find  a  place  on  Mr.  Coutts's 
string,  and  help  to  uphold  the  honor  of  California. 

NORTHERN    HUNTRESS'    PEDIGREE. 

By  request  of  a  Petaluma  subscriber,  we  gladly 
print  the  following  brief  pedigree  of  Mr.  Tiedeman's 
«xcellent    dog: 

Northern  Huntress  is  by  Ch.  Joe  Cummings-Mecca 
II.  Joe  Cummings  is  by  Antonio-Picciola.  Mecca  II 
is  by  Almo-Mecca. 

INTESTINAL    PARASITES. 

<5^p5HE  CLAIM  has  been  made  that  at  least  fifty 
■"'  I  ^  per  cent  of  the  mortality  among  young  pup- 
pies is  due  to  the  ravages  of  worms.  This 
of  course  is  a  slight  distorting  of  facts,  but 
nevertheless  the  statement  bears  considerable 
truth  on  its  face  as  worms  are  the  primary  cause  of 
many  diseases  which  tend  to  make  the  mortality 
among  unmatured* stock  so  great. 

Vermifuge  should  be  administered  to  puppies  as 
soon  as  they  are  weaned,  and  the  dosing  should  be 
repeated  at  intervals  until  the  youngsters  have  reached 
the  age  of  six  months,  when  the  ravages  of  stomach 
or  round  worms  generally  end.  Of  course  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  immune  from  the  presence 
of  intestinal  parasites,  as  the  txnia,  or  tape-worm, 
manifests  itself  about  this  time,  or  even  sooner,  and 
is  likely  to  be  harbored  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
dog. 

The  round  or  stomach  worm  is  usually  from  four 
to  six  inches  long,  less  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  perfectly  round  and 
smooth,  its  extremities  tapering  to  a  shorp  point.  It 
somewhat  resembles  a  section  of  vermicelli,  and  when 
€xpelled  in  considerable  numbers  bears  a  still  more 
striking  likeness  to  the  prepared  product  of  the  paste 
factory.  Just  how  and  when  these  pests  enter  the 
body  in  their  embryo  form  is  hard  to  determine,  but  I 
have  never  failed  to  find  them  in  puppies  ranging 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months  of  age,  and  it  seems 
that  no  matter  what  precautions  are  observed  they 
are  bound  to  be  present  in  varying  numbers.  They 
range  about  in  the  intestines  and  occasionally  visit 
the  stomach  when  their  unwelcome  presence  causes 
the  puppy  to  vomit,  and  they  are  often  expelled  in  this 
way. 

Knowing  that  they  are  sure  to  be  present  in  pup- 
pies of  weaning  age,  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to 
"  worm  "  the  latter  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  dam,  and  while  many  of  the  prepared  remedies 
answer  every  purpose  I  have  pinned  my  faith  to  Ash- 
mont's  concoction  of  worm  expellants,  which  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  celerity  and  effectiveness,  as  well  as  the 
safety  which  attends  its  use.  With  young  puppies 
between  six  and  ten  weeks  of  age  the  employment 
of  a  purgative  to  be  given  in  advance  of  the  vermi- 
fuge is  unnecessary.  Simply  allow  them  to  fast  from 
six  to  eight  in  the  evening  until  six  or  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  the  dose  may  be  given  and  food  with- 


held for  two  hours  so  that  it  may  have  time  to  pass 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  before  its  effect- 
iveness is  diminished  by  mixture  with  food  in  the 
stomach.  Ashmont's  worm  medicine  No.  i  contains 
the   following  ingredients: 

Wormseed    oil     i6  drops 

Oil   of   turpentine    2  drops 

Oil   of   anise    16  drops 

Olive    oil    3       drachms 

Castor   oil    4}^   drachms 

A  teaspoonful  floated  in  a  little  milk  is  a  sufficient 
dose  for  puppies  of  the  above  age  (setters  and  point- 
ers), and  may  be  used  until  the  third  month,  when 
four  grains  of  santonin  may  be  added  to  the  above 
mixture.  A  teaspoonful  will  be  a  sufficient  dose  until 
the  puppy  has  reached  the  age  of  four  months,  when 
ij4  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  at  a  dose.  An  eight 
months  old  puppy  can  take  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  a 
dog  one  year  old  can  stand  three  teaspoontuls,  which 
is  the  limit  for  matured  animals  of  the  above  breeds. 
After  puppies  reach  the  age  of  six  months  a  liberal 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  one  hour  before 
the  vermifuge  is  administered,  and  food  should  be 
withheld  until  two  hours  after  the  worm  expellant  is 
used.  For  toy  puppies  or  puppies  of  small  breeds, 
such  as  fox  terriers,  cocker  spaniels,  etc.,  one-quarter 
teaspoonful  is  sufficient  to  start  with,  and  with  the 
toys  the  increase  should  be  not  more  than  eight  drops 
every  three  months  until  at  maturity  one  teaspoonful 
is  given.  For  the  other  small  breeds,  other  than  toys, 
the  increase  may  be  one-quarter  teaspoonful  every 
three  months  until  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  are 
given   at  maturity. 

There  are  three  or  four  species  of  tapeworm  which 
infest  the  dog,  and  these  vary  in  length  from  ten 
inches  to  ten  feet,  and  are  often  found  in  such  num- 
bers that  when  driven  forth  by  an  expellant  the  dog 
finds  it  a  hard  matter  to  rid  himself  of  the  mass  of 
worms.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  unless  the  head  of 
the  tapeworm  is  expelled  it  is  capable  of  reproduction, 
even  when  only  a  few  of  its  segments  remain,  it  is 
found  very  difficult  to  thoroughly  eradicate  this  pest, 
and  while  a  mass  of  the  segments  may  be  passed  the 
heads  of  these  worms,  with  their  suckers  by  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  still  remain  to  reproduce  and  continue 
the  ravages  upon   the  poor   dog's  system. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  above  vermifuge  fails  to 
effect  a  thorough  eradication  of  tapeworm  fifty  drops 
of  oil  of  male  fern  may  be  added,  and  this  addition 
to  the  mixture  will  likely  have  the  desired  effect;  the 
dose  remains  the  same. 

Many  authorities  advocate  the  use  of  ground  areca 
nut.  The  dose  for  young  puppies  over  four  months 
of  age  is  one  teaspoonful  leveled  off  with  a  knife, 
and  the  increase  should  be  one-half  teaspoonful  every 
two  months  until  the  fourteenth  month,  when 
it  should  remain  at  about  three  and  one-half 
teaspoonfuls.  The  difliculty  of  grinding  and  ad- 
ministering this  vermifuge  does  not  commend  it  to 
many,  and  furthermore  it  must  be  followed  by  castor 
oil  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  varying  strength  of 
the  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  areca  nuts  maKes  it 
impossible  to  administer  in  equable  doses,  and  its  ac- 
tion on  the  hearts  of  young  puppies  makes  its  use  very 
dangerous. 

Another  mixture  which  will  be  found  efficacious  in 
expelling  tapeworms  is  the  following: 

Olive    oil     I'/i  ozs. 

Castor    oil    i  }4  ozs 

Oil  of  male  fern    i       oz 

Turpentine     15  drops 

The  dose  is  an  even  teaspoonful  for  setters  and 
pointers  over  six  months  of  age,  which  may  be  in- 
creased to  a  tablespoonful  when  the  puppy  reaches 
the  age  of  thirteen  months. 

Turpentine,  kamala,  santonine,  koosso,  pink  root 
and    senna    and    various    other    worm    expellants    have 
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their  advocates,  but  the  above  remedies  will  be  found 
harmless  and  efficacious. 

It  is  well  to  state  that  in  all  cases  where  the  vermi- 
fuge gives  no  results,  and  the  worms  are  known  to  be 
present,  a  second  dose  may  be  given  three  hours  after 
the  first  has   been   administered. 

Worms  have  such  a  decidedly  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  dog's  system  that  it  behooves  every  fancier 
to  eradicate  them  when  their  presence  in  harmful 
numbers  is  indicated.  In  young  puppies  they  are  a 
potent  cause  of  rickets  or  mal-nutritious  fits,  paralysis 
and  other  diseases. 

In  matured  animals  a  lack  of  animation  and 
strength,  dull  harsh  coat,  capricious  appetite,  offensive 
breath  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels  are  very  often 
due  to  the  presence  of  worms,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
present  in  considerable  numbers  the  dog's  health  is 
bound  to  suffer. 


ADLETS 


Advertisements  of  subscribers  of  For  Sale, 
Wants,  Exchanges,  etc.,  will  be  Inserted  un- 
der this  head  at  15  cents  per  line  for  first 
Issue,  and  10  cents  per  line  for  each  Issue 
thereafter.  Eight  words  or  fraction  thereof 
measured  as  a  line. 

Cash  must  be  sent  with  order  to  Insure 
Insertion. 


FOR  SALK  — Game  Heads,  Fur  Rugs,  at  low  prices. 
Prof.  Gus  Stainsky,  Taxidermist  of  world-wide  reputation, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

•  «     • 

WANTED — Every  sportsman  to  know  that  in  Mon- 
tana we  have  plenty  of  big  game  for  all.  Elk,  deer, 
sheep,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  small  game.  Can  begin 
hunting  second  day  out.     Address  A.  R.  Hague,  guide, 

Fridley,  Mont. 

•  •     • 

KEEP  YOUR  DOGS  in  good  health.  Use  Eureka 
Dog  Remedies — chocolate-coated  tablets — worms,  dis- 
temper, etc.,  25  cents.  Circular  on  diseases  mailed 
free.  Roach  Manufacturing  Company,  39'  Kosciusko 
•Ueet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

•  •     • 

EXCHANGE— Foci6n  Soto  U..  apartado  io6,  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, postage  stamps  and  picture  post  cards  collector. 
Exchange  desired  Send  me  your  duplicates;  1  will  send  you 
same  value  In  Colombian  stamps. 


WANTED — Persons  who  would  like  to  have  a  sum- 
mer cottage  within  easy  reach  of  San  Francisco  and 
located  on  good  hunting  and  fishing  ground;  also 
sportsmen  who  might  desire  to  form  a  club  and  own 
their  hunting  grounds  at  a  very  small  cost.  Fine  trout 
streams  in  abundance.  I  refer  by  permission  to  Editor 
Western  Field,  l-'or  information  write  to  Jas.  L. 
Skiffington,  Melburne,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 
•     •     • 

FOR  SALE— Orange  and  white  English  Setter 
Bitch  Puppy,  by  Tony's  Hope  (Ch.  Antonio-Nelly 
Hope),  out  of  Princess  Gleam  (Noble  Gleam-Lady 
Windem).     H.   L.   BETTEN,  Alameda,   Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Eastman- Walker  5x7  view  camera;  re- 
versible back,  rising  front,  double  swing,  cost  $33.00; 
Gray's  No.  4  Periscope  lens,  cost  $15.00;  three  doubl* 
plate-holders,  cost  $3.00;  tripod  and  head,  cost  $3.5*; 
Low  Kazoo  shutter.  No.  i,  cost,  $6.00;  canvas  carry- 
ing case,  cost  $1.50;  total,  $61.00;  all  but  case  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  sell  for  $23.00  cash.  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley,   508   Montgomery  street,    San   Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  Columbia  Graphophone  and 
one  hundred  relected  records.  New  and  perfect. 
Will  take  just  half  price  for  same.  Address 
"Phone,"  Western  Field  Office. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Eastman  Folding  Kodak,  5x7, 
complete  and  in  fine  condition.  Developing  and 
printing  outfit,  chemicals,  etc.,  cheap.  Refer  to 
Editor  Western  Field. 


TO  SPORTSWOMEN.— There  arc  many  ladies  who 
would  gladly  improve  an  opportunity  to  kill  bear^ 
cougar  and  deer  if  the  same  could  be  easily  and  safely 
done.  I  am  in  a  position  to  guarantee  any  sport*- 
woman  a  shot  at  such  large  game,  under  condition* 
that  will  assure  success  and  absolute  safety,  for  a 
very  moderate  compensation.  If  interested,  appl^  to 
the  Editor  of  Western  Field,  to  whom  I  am  permitted 

to  refer.  "  Hi;NTKm." 

•     •     * 

WANTED — Obsidian  Spears  and  Knives,  3  to  10 
inches;  elegant  tiny  arrowheads  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  California  and  all  Western  States  found  in 
the  soil;  Indian  Baskets,  Bead  Work,  Alaska  Etching* 
on  old  ivory  ornaments,  fine  Crystallized  Minerals, 
Curios  of  the  great  West  and  Northwest,  including 
Alaska.  Write,  describing  what  you  have,  with  prices,, 
to  me,  a  dealer.  L.  W.  STILWELL,  Deadwood,  S. 
D.,  Wholesaler  of  Bead  Work  and  Indian  Curio*. 
To   curio   dealers,   catalogue   with   prices. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  Bullard  single-shot  target  rifle, 
Swiss  butt.  Vernier  sights,  etc.,  extra  fancy  stock, 
embossed  action.  Recently  recut  by  Geo.  Schoyen 
from  .35  to  .38  caliber.  Tools,  etc.,  complete.  Chea|^ 
for  cash  or  might  trade.  Want  a  good  duck  boat,, 
decoys,   etc.      "  Gunner,"  care  Western   Field   Office. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  any  parties  who 
contemplate  a  hunting,  fishing  or  camping  trip  in  the 
mountains  or  a  camping  trip  through  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  My  facilities  for  outfitting  parties  are 
of  the  best  and  my  long  residence,  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  makes  the  chance* 
of  a  pleasant  and  successful  trip  assured.  Reference* 
furnished  on  request.     S.  N.  Leek,  Jackson,  Wyo. 


FOR  SALE — Best  grade  Mannlicber  repeatins; 
rifle,  8  mm  caliber,  all  Improvements,  fitted  with 
fine  telescope  sights,  improved  hair  (double)  trig- 
ger. Perfect  condition;  killing  range  two  (2) 
miles.  Cheap  for  cash.  Will  accept  Luger  or 
German  model  Colt's  automatic  pistol  In  part  pay- 
ment.     "Mannlicber,"   care  Western   Fikld   Oflice. 


FOR  SALE — Highest  grade  Sharp-Borchardt  tar- 
get rifle,  extra  fine  pistol  grip  stock,  full  target 
sights  (windguage,  level,  vernier,  etc.),  just  recut 
by  Geo.  Schoyen  and  fitted  with  false  muzzle,  spec- 
ial bullet  mould  and  starter,  lubrication  pump, 
etc.,  complete.  In  heavy  sole  leather  case.  Never 
fired  except  for  target  proof.  Phenomenal  shooter. 
Just  right  In  dimensions.  Cost  $165.  Have  no  use- 
for  it  and  will  sell  cheap  or  exchange  for  approved 
value.     Can  be  seen  at  Western  Field  Office. 


FOR  S  VLB— Several  trained,  n'>trainofl,  iind  parlly 
trained  Retters  and  r>olnterK.  Dogs  iind  bitch(!.s.  IIIkIi 
clMB  and  finely  bred.  CALIFORNIA  KKNNEI.S, 

Del  Rey.  Cal. 

•     •     • 

WANTED— Combination  billiard  and  pool  table. 
Will  trade  fine  rifles,  shotgun,  camera,  etc.,  for 
same,  or  pay  cash  If  cheap  and  in  good  condition. 
Address   "Table,"   Webtehn   Field   Office. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  high  grade  rifle  telescope 
sights,  made  by  Sidle,  Phila..  to  order.  One  l» 
5-8  and  the  other  7-8  Inch  diameter.  All  latest 
Improvemtnts,  largest  field,  perfoctly  flat,  unexcelled 
definition  and  Illumination,  both  with  extra  ad- 
justable eye  pieces  and  brand  new.  Mounting* 
complete.  Sell  cheap  or  trade  for  best  offer.  What 
have  you?     F.  H.  M.,  care  Western  Fibld. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


XXXIII 


ANTIQUE  SPANISH  TABLE 

Fine  Antiques  of  all  kinds  always 
on  hand,  including  Furniture, 
Brocades,  Embroideries,  Velvets, 

Damasks,  Etc.  Etc 

s» 
MCCANN.  BELCHER  &  ALLEN 

INCORPORATED 
600  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E.  I.  DuPONT  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  EXPLOSIVES 


«> 


<4> 


■» 


DYNAMITE,  FUMELESS  GELATINE 
AND  BLASTING  POWDERS; 
SMOKELESS  &  BLACK  POWDERS 
FOR     ALL     KINDS     OF     GUNS; 

AND  THE 

WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR 
SHOTGUN     POWDER 

DuPONT    SMOKELESS 


IE.  I.  DuPONT  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,      DEL. 


G.   K.  CLAXTON 

COLLECTOR  Of 

ORIENTAL   AND    EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUES 


<  ( 


» > 


La  Voluta 

Italian  marble  bust 
bv"Michele  Sansebas- 
tiano,"  Genoa,  Italv. 


213  POST  STREET 

SAN   TRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


LYMAN'S    PATENT 

Ivory      Bead 

SHOTGUN    SIGHTS 


Front  Sight 


Rear  Sight 


FOR  TRAP  AND  FIELD  WORK 

Send  for  our  new  96  page  catalogue 
of  sights  for  target  and  hunting  rifles 

and  shotguns 

The  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation 

MIDDLEFIELD,  CT. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  "WESTERN    FIELD." 
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TradeJopics 


MAKES  NEW  CONNECTION. 
The  Baker  Gun  Forging  Company  of  Batavia  in- 
form us  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  More  for  their  sales  department.  Mr.  More 
was  formerly  with  the  Syracuse  Arms  Company  in  a 
like  capacity  and  is  well  known  to  the  trade. 


AN  ELEGANT  PRODUCT. 
The  new  Lefever  guns  now  being  furnished  in  both 
single  and  double  trigger  models  by  D.  M.  Fefever 
Sons  &  Co.  are  meeting  with  a  deserved  popularity 
on  this  coast.  They  are  splendid  shooting,  fine  look- 
ing weapons  and  are  giving  unqualified  satisfaction 
in  the  hard  usage  to  which  they  are  being  ruthlessly 
put  by  our  duck-shooting  fraternity,  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  "  try  them  out "  to  the  last  degree.  We 
are  hearing  nothing  but  good  reports  of  them  from 
the  many  sportsmen  who  have  them  in  hand  and  they 
rank  upon  this  Coast  in  the  front  line  of  favorites.  The 
new  catalogue  issued  by  this  company  is  now  ready 
for  gratuitous  distribution  and  we  advise  its  perusal 
before   definitely  settling  on   your  next  purchase   of  a 

gun. 

#     «     » 

OF  INTEREST  TO  RIFLEMEN. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Daiss, 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club  of 
this  city,  for  a  copy  of  his  club's  twelfth  annual  pro- 
gramme, a  pamphlet  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  grooved  tubes.  The  club's  range 
is  at  Harbor  View,  the  shooting  days  are  the  first 
and  third  Sundays  of  eacli  month  and  the  officers  for 
1904  are:  A.  H.  Cady,  president;  A.  H.  Pape,  vice- 
president;  C.  M.  Daiss,  secretary;  Dr.  H.  W.  Hun- 
saker,  treasurer;  F.  Knostman,  shooting  master;  Dr. 
T.  F.  Twist,  assistant  shooting  master;  G.  Mannel, 
W.  G.  Hoffman,  E.  Hovey,  board  of  trustees.  For 
further  particulars  address  C.  M.  Daiss,  707  Market 
street,   San   Francisco. 
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BETTER   READ   THESE. 

Two  booklets  of  peculiar  interest  to  sportsmen  are 
now  ready  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  the  Winches- 
ter Rep.  Arms  Co.  They  are  entitled  respectively, 
"  Testing  of  Arms  and  Ammunition,"  and  "  The  Trap 
Shooter's   Guide." 

The  former  is  a  very  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
depicting  in  a  most  interesting  way  the  manifold  pro- 
cesses through  which  Winchester  guns  must  go  before 
they  are  deemed  absolutely  fit  for  the  sportsmen's  use. 
Every'  user  of  sporting  weapons  will  be  benefited  to  a 
large  degree  by  a  careful  reading  of  this  pamplilct,  as 
many  facts  relating  to  the  manufacturing  of  sporliiiK 
firearms  are  given  in  small  compass  but  most  interest- 
ing style. 

The  Trap  Shooter's  Guide  is  "chock  full"  of  in- 
teresting data  of  peculiar  interest  and  value  to  tr.Tp- 
shootcrs.  The  winning  loads  used  by  all  tlie  eminent 
American  trap-shooters  arc  given  in  extended  detail. 
Trap-shooting  rules  of  all  kinds,  the  various  systems 
of  dividing  purses  used  in  different  sections,  etc.,  etc.. 
arc  conil)inc(l  here  in  a  handy  and  beautifully  arranged 
form.  Both  booklets  are  now  ready  for  distributinn, 
and  we  earnestly  advise  all  sportsmen  to  send  for 
copies,  addressing  A.  Muller.  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of 
•  he    Winchester    Arms    Co.,    this   city. 
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A    CHANGE   OF    BASE. 

The  Charles  H.  Newell  Co.,  long  anJ  favorably 
known  to  all  local  sportsmen,  have  been  compelled, 
owing  to  an  enormous  increase  in  their  business,  to 
move  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  1582  Market 
street  (corner  Larkin),  where  they  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  old  and  new  patrons.  Everything  that  skill 
can  make  and  money  can  buy  in  the  way  of  fishing 
tackle  is  on  exhibit  at  their  new  store.  Many  ex- 
clusive patterns  of  flies,  etc.,  tied  specially  for  use  in 
California  waters,  together  with  other  choice  and  se- 
lect offerings  of  all  kinds  of  sporting  paraphernalia, 
are  to  be  found  in  their  elegant  stock,  and  it  will  repay 
all  anglers  in  particular  to  call  and  look  it  over  when 
contemplating  the  replenishment  of  their  coming  sea- 
son's supply  of  tackle. 

»     *     * 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
rifle  shooting,  and  more  particularly  in  long-range 
and  military  rifle  shooting,  we  once  more  wish  to  call 
attention  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson's  book,  "  Modern  Rifle 
Shooting  from  the  American  Standpoint."  Probably 
no  one  in  the  United  Stataes  writes  with  more  author- 
ity than  Dr.  Hudson,  and  yet  his  writing  is  so  straight- 
forward and  readable  that  it  holds  one  like  a  good 
novel.  Military  rifle  shooting  is  creating  a  furore  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  many  States  the  National 
Guard  State  Rifle  Associations  are  throwing  open  their 
ranges  to  civilians,  while  at  present  a  bill  is  pending 
in  Congress  authorizing  the  War  Department  to  sell 
the  .30-40  (Krag)  rifle  to  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  No  more  laudable  departure 
can  be  made;  for  it  is  by  encouraging  civilian  rifle 
clubs  that  this  broad  land  of  ours  will  be  made  what 
she  should  be,  a  nation  of  expert  riflemen. 

To  become  an  expert  rifle  shot  requires  time  and  ex- 
perience and  many  matters  whicli  the  novice  would 
take  years  to  acquire  are  arranged  in  a  most  readable 
way  in  "  Modern  Rifle  Shooting."  Besides  this,  the 
book  contains  formulas  of  value  to  all  riflemen,  the 
nitro  cleaner  formula  alone  being  of  great  value  to 
all  users  of  nitro  powders,  and  the  table  of  wind  al- 
lowances, here  worked  out  for  the  first  time,  is  alone 
worth   the  small   price  of  the  book. 

As  we  thoroughly  believe  that  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country  are  conserved  by  encouraging 
long-range  rifle  practice,  we  have  decided,  both  for 
business  and  patriotic  purposes,  to  offer  the  above 
work  to  our  subscribers  at  the  regular  price,  $1.00. 
«     «     * 

B.  H.  WORTHEN  BEATS  W.  R.  CROSBY. 

W.  R.  Crosby,  one  of  the  champion  shots  of  the 
world,  was  treated  to  a  surprise  recently  at  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Despite  a  heavy  wind,  amounting  almost  to  a  gale, 
Mr.  Crosby  broke  94  out  of  100  clay  birds,  a  remark- 
able record  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  and  yet 
he  was  beaten  by  one  bird,  as  Mr.  Worthen  smashed 
95  of  the  clay  flyers. 

The  battle  between  these  two  was  a  right  royal  one, 
and  Mr.  Worthen  and  the  Parker  gun  achieved  a  tri- 
umph of  no  mean  merit.  Mr.  Worthen  used,  as  he  al- 
ways  does,   the  Old   Reliable   Parker   Gun. 

♦  ♦     * 

SOMETHING    YOU    NEED. 

A  good  oiler  is  an  indispensable  convenience  in 
every  sportsman's  kit.  Reels,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  etc., 
are  alvvays  the  better  for  a  little  judicious  lubrication, 
which  is  too  often  omitted  simply  because  most  oilers 
are  greasy  and  leaky  and  therefore  tabooed  by  the 
guild.  All  these  objections  have  been  overcome  in 
the  excellent  celluloid  oiler  manufactured  by  the  J. 
Austin  Dunn  Specialty  Co.,  whose  advertrsement  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  it  by  our  brother  sportsmen.  Tt  is  oil- 
tight  and  will  not  sweat,  so  is  always  clean  and  safe  to 
carry.  At  the  price,  we  deem  it  one  of  the  best 
sportsmen's  tricks  yet  produced  and  predict  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  large  adoption. 

*  *     » 

A    WRONG   ADDRESS. 

By  a  curious  inadvertence  in  these  columns  last 
month  the  types  were  made  to  say  that  the  address  of 
the  W.  H.  Mullins  Boat  Company  was  Salem,  Ore. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  offices  and  factory  of  this 
celebrated  concern  is  at  Salem.  Ohio,  so  the  discrep- 
ancy was  not  very  material.  We  don't  know  but  what 
we  are  glad  it  happened,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to   again    refer   to   this   elegant  line   of  boats. 
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A  POPULAR  LOAN. 

The  American  Graphophone  Company,  of  which  the 
Columbia  Phonograph  Company  is  the  sole  sales  agent, 
recently  offered  to  its  stockholders  $500,000  of  6  per 
cent,  coupon  notes  running  from  one  to  five  years. 
The  offer  was  not  only  subscribed  for  in  full,  but  sub- 
stantially   oversubscribed. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the  faith  of 
the  stockholders  in  the  integrity  of  the  management  of 
the  business,  the  avidity  with  which  these  notes  have 
been    taken    would   be   quite   sufficient. 

The  business  has  increased  so  tremendously  of  late, 
that  more  capital  was  needed,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
earnings  of  the  Company  are  largely  in  excess  of  one 
half  million  dollars  per  annum,  with  a  prospect  of  their 
reaching  the  one  million  mark  in  the  course  of  another 
year  or  two.  In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  sales 
depots  is  increasing  every  month  and  the  plant  at 
Bridgeport  is  being  extended  by  additional  construc- 
tion and  new  machinery  added  as  rapidly  as  space  can 

be   provided    for   it. 

«     ♦     * 

THE  ITHACA  COMPANY  INCORPORATES. 

The  Ithaca  Gun  Co.,  which  has  been  conducted  as  a 
copartnership  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  has  re- 
cently been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of   New   York. 

The  officers  are  Geo.  Livermore,  president;  L.  P. 
Smith,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Smith,  secretary;  Paul 
Smith  Livermore,  treasurer. 

The  management  remains  unchanged  and  the  incor- 
poration is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  business  from 
year  to  year  until  the  Ithaca  Gun  Co.  became  too  large 
to  be  run  under  a  copartnership.  By  the  new  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  possible  to  put  into  the  Ithaca  product 
even  a  greater  degree  of  values  than  that  which  has  al- 
ready made  "  Ithacas  "  famous  Ihe  world  over,  and 
we  bespeak  a  full  and  prompt  recognition  of  that  fact 
by  sportsmen  who  have  long  appreciated  the  excellence 
of   these   celebrated    guns. 


birds;  M.  J.  Iverson  scored  50  straight  in  both  the 
Medal  and  Consolation  matches,  25  targets  for  each 
match.  Clarence  Naumann,  M.  O.  Feudner  and  M.  J. 
Iverson  made  straights  at  25  targets,  and  the  follow- 
ing made  straights  at  15  targets:  "Wilson,"  C.  Nau- 
mann, H.  Jacobson.  All  the  above  gentlemen  used 
U.   M.   C.   "  Magic  "  or   "  Acme  "  shells. 

In  the  Union  Gun  Club  shoot  held  Sunday,  March 
13,  1904,  the  only  straight  run  of  25  in  the  Club 
match   was   made  by  J.   C.    F.   Hall   of   Pinole,   Cal. 

In  the  Medal  event  the  possible  25  was  made  by  the 
following:  Thos.  R.  Barney,  E.  L.  Gamble  and  Dr. 
McConnell,  of  San  Francisco:  C.  Stanley  Fish  of 
Martinez,    \V.    Hanson   of   Pinole. 

In  a  five-pair  double  and  ten-single,  Clarence  Nau- 
mann scored  straight  on  doubles  and  missed  one  in 
single  birds. 

All  the  above  scores  were  likewise  made  with  U.  M. 
C.  shells. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  California  Wing  Club 
a  live-bird  shoot  was  held  at  Ingleside,  on  April  3, 
twenty-six  shooters  contesting.  Out  of  the  26  con- 
testants, 24  shot  U.  M.  C.  shells.  In  the  regular  Club 
shoot  the  only  two  contestants  making  straight  scores 
were  C.  Sylvester  and  C.  C.  Naumann,  both  shooting 
the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company's  "  Magic " 
shells. 

«     •     * 

FULL    OF    MEAT. 

The  Ideal  Mfg.  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  issu- 
ing a  little  booklet  entitled  "Instructions  on  Loading 
and  Reloading  .30-40  Krag  and  Other  High-Power 
Rifles,"  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  rifleman 
in  this  section.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  general  hand-book 
on  rifle  cartridges  and  their  proper  making  that  will 
interest  every  lover  of  the  grooved  tube,  no  matter 
what  be  his  choice  or  use  of  calibers  and  makes.  It 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  the  company  at  the 
above   address. 
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UNCLE    SAM'S    ARMY. 

If  the  United  States  should  be  suddenly  called  into 
war,  the  best-equipped  army  of  marksmen  in  the  world 
would  be  ready  for  service  at  short  notice.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any 
studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department,  but 
rather  through  the  inclination  nowadays  of  "  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  Boys  all  over  the 
country  have  been  educated  in  the  use  of  firearms 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Ihe  Stevens  Arms  & 
Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  nowadays  to  hear  the  "  ping  "  of  the  rifle  or 
the  crack  of  the  shotgun  on  farms  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  farmer  has  come  to  realize  that  a  "  Stevens  " 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  his  son  is  a  safe,  sure  way  of  rid- 
ding the  surrounding  country  of  squirrels,  woodchucks 
and  other  crop-destroying  animals,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  the  boy  with  a  lot  of  harmless  amuse- 
ment  that    is    instructive. 

•     •     • 

SOME  U.   M.   C.   POINTERS. 
The  Golden  Gate  Gun  Club  shoot  was  held  on  Sun- 
day, March  24,  1904,  on  the  grounds  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Trap   Shooting  Association   at   Inglesidc.      In   the 
Medal   event   at   25    targets,   eight   men    missed   but    18 


"  MODERN   BREAKING." 

A  treatise  on  the  rearing,  handling  and  breaking  of 
setters  and  pointers,  by  Wm.  A.  Bruette,  is  one  of 
those  little  volumes  which  one  lays  down  with  a  sense 
of  having  been  fully  repaid  by  its  perusal.  Short, 
concise,  and  full  of  practical  hard  sense,  it  stands  in 
sharp  relief  against  the  contrasting  foil  of  other  ver- 
bose and  stereotyped  effusions  on  dog-breaking.  It 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  layman  who  wants 
some  ^'cide  ntecum  that  he  can  understand  and  whose 
rules  and  suggestions  he  can  personally  apply  in  the 
education  of  his  pets.  In  a  word,  it  should  be  in 
every  sportsman's  hands  and  given  the  attentive  read- 
ing  it   deserves. 

•     •     • 

DEER    HUNTERS 

the  world  over  will  welcome  the  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke's  valuable  book  on 
stalking,  The  Still  Hunter,  just  issued  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Comp.nny  of  New  York.  The  book  has  been  care- 
fully revised  by  the  author  and  is  now  graced  by  many 
beautiful  illustrations  from  the  pencils  and  brushes  of 
both  the  author  and  Carl  Rungius  of  big  game  celeb- 
rity. It  approximates  to  tautology  to  praise  Van 
Dyke's  masterpiece.  Every  practical  deer-hunter  has 
lived   out    all    the   author's   described   experiences,    and 
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A  PROSPECTOR'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  ARIZONA. 


By  Elesa  M.  Gremke. 


T  THE  base  of  White  Sugar  Loaf 
Moutain,  in  Arizona,  yawns  Gap 
Canon.  Down  in  its  purple 
depths  stretches  away  a  dense 
forest  that  covers  its  floor  and 
flanks  in  broken  file  up  its  rugged  sides,  the 
tall  pines  crowding  their  way  through  huge 
boulders  far  up  to  the  sun-kissed  ridge.  Above 
the  canon  the  illimitable  blue  flows  like  an 
azure  river  defining  the  sharp  contour  of  its 
jagged  walls.  Here  and  there  cool  streams 
born  of  the  winter's  storms  meander  mu- 
sically on  their  way  through  the  tall,  shady 
pines,  with  frisky,  elusive  trout  darting 
through  the  swirls  of  dazzling  green  where 
the  gentle  deer  come  early  and  late  to  drink. 

No  sound  invades  the  canon  save  the  cry 
of  its  feathered  denizens,  save  when  the  mel- 
ancholy roar  of  some  lonely  lion  on  yonder 
mountain  side  trembles  on  the  midnight  air 
and  fioats  in  dismal  tones  across  the  gorge, 
while  its  prowling  mate  crouches  in  sinful 
poise  with  glaring  eyes  upon  its  helpless 
prey,  or  countless  other  friends  of  the  furry 
brotherhood  hold  high  carnival  in  these  rug- 
ged solitudes. 

Late  in  the  sixties,  Julius  Seick  of  Los  An- 
geles began  prospecting  in  this  lonely  region, 
isolated  from  the  din  and  noise  of  the  world's 
busy  mart,  with  no  companion  save  a  faith- 
ful dog.  Game  was  plentiful,  for  seldom 
were  these  haunts  marred  by  the  human 
footfall  save  when  hostile  Indians  crossed 
with  murderous  tread  its  sacred  precincts  to 
maraud  the  village  below.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  a  difficult  task  to  keep  the  larder  well 
supplied  with  wild  meat  or  to  keep  his  cabin 
fioor  covered  with  soft,  furry  rugs. 

One  morning  Julius  Seick  started  at  day- 
break   with   his   gun    and    dog.      Slowly   he 


wended  his  way  up  the  canon.  The  air  was 
cool  and  crisp,  laden  with  the  sweet  aroma 
of  the  pines.  Away  above  him  lay  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  and  daybreaK  was  kin- 
dling on  its  highest  peak,,  while  in  the  canon 
the  belated  shadows  of  dawn  were  still  lin- 
gering. The  soft,  green  pines  clustered  here 
and  there  against  the  cafion  walls,  swaying 
gently  in  the  morning  breeze,  while  the  deep 
blue  dome  arched  above  them,  completing  a 
panorama  of  exquisite  loveliness.  In  a  tree 
above,  two  squirrels  were  quarreling  over  a 
pine  nut,  and  in  the  upper  air  a  hawk,  with 
its  pinions  spread,  sailed  motionless  through 
space. 

Awed  by  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings, 
the  hunter  climbed  in  silence,  communing 
with  nature.  His  reverie  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  noise  of  rustling  leaves,  and 
coming  back  to  earth  he  saw,  just  at  the  end 
of  a  patch  of  brush,  the  antlers  of  a  young 
buck.  He  quickly  stepped  under  cover  and 
watched  for  the  game  to  move  into  the  open, 
which  it  presently  did.  It  was  a  short  sixty 
yards,  and  fell  at  his  first  shot.  A  long 
service  in  the  Prussian  army  had  not  alone 
endowed  him  with  good  marksmanship,  but 
also  a  splendid  physique,  which  enabled  him 
to  pack  his  prize  without  much  difficulty  to 
his  cabin.  Fastening  the  hind  legs  together, 
he  hung  the  buck  upon  a  limb  of  a  nearby 
tree. 

That  night  he  was  startled  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  by  a  medley  of  roaring,  snapping,  snarl- 
ing and  fierce,  agonizing  cries.  He  sprang 
from  his  bunk,  snatched  his  revolver,  and 
stole  out  of  the  cabin.  The  moon  was  slowly 
climbing  to  the  zenith  and  sending  its  silver 
shafts  through  the  forest  gloom,  affording 
sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to  locate  the 
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cause  of  the  disturbance.  Out  in  an  open 
space  near  the  carcass  a  fierce  battle  was 
raging  between  a  mountain  lion  and  the 
prospector's  Newfoundland  dog.  The  enraged 
brute  was  fighting  furiously  and  would  have 
soon  dispatched  the  dog  had  his  master  not 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Seick  watched  the 
fight  anxiously  while  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  near  enough  to  the  lion 
without  endangering  his  own  life.  The  mo- 
ment finally  came,  and  placing  the  revolver 
close  to  the  brute's  head,  he  fired;  the  lion 
rolled  over,  dead,  and  the  dog  was  liberated. 
The  dog  was  badly  wounded,  but  eventually 
recovered  through  the  kindly  care  of  his 
good  master,  and  the  hide  was  next  morning 
stretched  on  the  side  of  the  cabin  for  a 
warning  to  all  of  his  kind. 

The  mellow  days  of  October  had  come  and 
the  soft,  yellow  tints  were  already  mingling 
their  warm  tones  with  the  ever  green  pines. 
The  air  was  warm  and  clear.  There  was  a 
slight  breeze  toying  with  the  sere  leaves  as 
they  tumbled  helter-skelter  into  the  niches 
and  corners.  Julius  Seick  had  been  chop- 
ping wood  all  day  for  the  winter's  supply. 
It  was  four  o'clock  by  his  watch  as  he  sat 
down  before  his  cabin  door  to  enjoy  a  smoke. 

The  great  Newfoundland  dog  stretched 
himself  at  his  feet  and  soon  fell  into  a  light 
slumber.  The  thin  blue  smoke  began  rising 
upward  in  light  ringlets  and  floated  away, 
melting  into  the  blue  mist  of  the  canon. 
The  sun's  slant  rays  already  began  to 
lengthen  out  the  shadows  of  the  pines,  soon  to 
drop  behind  the  timber-fringed  ridge;  while 
its  last  roseate  glow  lingered  in  dazzling 
splendor  like  an  evening  benediction  upon  the 
hermit's  home.  No  sound  disturoed  the  still- 
ness of  the  canon  save  the  low  murmur  of 
the  stream  and  the  melancholy  cooing  of  the 
wild  dove,  that  mingled  its  dismal  notes  with 
the  lonesome  chant  of  the  cricket. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  shrill  cry  of  a  hawk  that  was  soaring 
high  above  the  pines.  Looking  dreamily  in 
its  direction,  his  eyes  lost  their  indifference 
Instantly.  Far  upon  the  ridge  moving  ob- 
jects began  to  steal  in  and  out  of  the  timber, 
now  disappearing  through  the  brush,  then 
out  into  the  open.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
drew  with  stealthy  steps.  A  moment  more 
and  all  indecision  was  at  an  end.  for  he  saw 
It  to  be  a  band  of  Apache  Indians  who  were 
heading   toward    the   cafion    like   a   pack    of 


hounds.  Seick  knew  too  well  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  situation,  for  the  Indians  were 
hostile.  To  lose  but  a  few  precious  moments 
might  mean  torture  and  death. 

A  thousand  thoughts  chased  each  other 
across  his  fervid  brain.  To  remain  in  his 
cabin  and  open  fire  afforded  but  little  chance 
of  life  against  that  mob  of  crafty  redskins. 
Already  they  were  within  shooting  range, 
and  not  another  instant  could  he  afford  to 
lose.  He  knew  that  his  only  hope  lay  in 
reaching  a  cave  which  was  located  under  the 
brow  of  a  huge  ledge  of  rocks  several  hun- 
dred yards  away  from  the  cabin  and  across 
the  canon.  Without  further  delay  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  seized  his  gun  and  dropped  down 
the  declivity,  followed  by  his  faithful  dog. 
He  knew  where  the  cave  lay,  could  it  be 
reached.  The  moments  pressed,  and  his  heart 
grew  more  and  more  sick  as  he  realized  their 
near  approach.  One  more  open  space  to  cross 
and  he  would  reach  the  mouth  of  the  cave! 
Summoning  all  his  force,  he  increased  his 
speed,  and  breathless  he  entered  its  gloomy 
confines. 

As  he  slid  along  its  slimy  floor,  seeking  its 
remotest  recess,  great  toads  croaked  and 
sprang  from  their  hiding  places,  while  in- 
numerable bats  fluttered  through  the  damp 
air.  To  add  to  his  horror,  a  rattlesnake  gave 
its  uncanny  warning  on  his  right.  As  his 
eyes  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  struck  a  match  and  was  soon 
enabled  by  its  pale  light  to  discover  the 
reptile's  glistening  eyes  just  within  a  gun's 
reach.  A  well-aimed  blow  with  the  butt  dis- 
patched the  viper  and  Seick  gave  a  heartfelt 
gasp  of  relief. 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  reached  his 
cabin  and  their  whooping  vibrated  and 
echoed  across  the  canon.  The  dog  emitted 
an  occasional  low  growl  as  he  lay  crouched 
close  to  his  master's  feet,  but  Seick  lay 
thankfully  silent.  Finally  a  deathlike  still- 
ness pervaded  the  air  and  the  Indians  seemed 
to  have  left  the  premises.  This  profound 
silence  troubled  Seick  exceedingly  for  he 
knew  not  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  their  dis- 
appearance or  to  their  artifice. 

Then  followed  the  lonely  vigil  through  the 
night.  The  continual  fluttering  of  the  bats 
as  they  darted  against  his  head  kept  sleep 
at  bay.  and  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the 
cave  added  to  its  horror.  Slowly  the  hours 
dragged  on  and  finally  the  gray  dawn  stole 
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into  the  cave;  he  ventured  toward  its  mouth, 
listening  for  a  sound  of  the  Indians,  but  all 
was  still.  Believing  they  had  fled  to  the  vil- 
lage below,  he  crawled  from  his  hiding  place 


and  crept  cautiously  under  cover  of  the  brush 
to  his  cabin.  Footprints  of  moccasins  were 
everywhere  visible;  but  strange  to  say,  the 
cabin  remained  unmolested. 


IN  SUNNY  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  the  summer  steals  upon  us, 
And  "  Old  Sol,"  maliciously. 
Casts  his  melting  glances  downward. 

We  forsake  the  town,  and  flee. 
Flee  from  all  the  rush  and  hurry 

And  the  busy  hum  of  trade, 
To  where  mighty  crags  and  forests 
Spread  their  cool  and  grateful  shade. 


As  the  God  of  Day  advances 

And  the  chaliced  dew-draught  quaffs. 
Smilingly  he  treads  the  welkin, 

While  Dame  Nature  gently  laughs; 
Then,  from  tiniest  shrub  beneath  us. 

To  the  loftiest  peak  above. 
Rises  one  grand  song  of  welcome 

In  the  melody  we  love. 


Guarded  by  those  ancient  giants 

For  a  time  we're  resting  there, 
Safely  hidden  from  all  trouble. 

And  from  sorrow,  and  from  care. 
In  this  tent,  rolled  up  in  blankets. 

Though  the  frost  elves  gnash  and  foam. 
We  will  slumber  just  as  soundly 

As  the  millionaires  at  home. 


Never  were  the  operas  written. 

Nor  composed   the  symphonies 
That  compare  with  the  sweet  music 

Of  the  birds,  and  flowers,  and  trees; 
Never  has  an  artist  genius 

Fashioned,  e'en  with  brush  of  gold. 
Pictures  like  these  summer  mornings 

To  our  raptured  eyes  unfold. 


Seated  by  our  cozy  camp-stove. 

Eating  flapjacks  piping  hot. 
While  the  fragrance  of  old  Mocha 

Rises  from  the  coffee-pot, 
Who  would  change  with  pampered  darlings 

In  a  stuffy  breakfast-room? 
Who  would  trade  this  morning  glory  ^ 

For  the  city's  murky  gloom? 


So  we'll  pass  the  heated  season, 

Loaflng,  hunting,  tramping  'round 
On  the  hillsides,  in  the  canons, 

Where  the  game  and  fish  abound; 
Live  the  lives  which  we  have  longed  for. 

Breathe  pure  air,  become  new  men, 
Strengthed  anew  in  brain  and  body 

When  we  stoop  to  earth  again. 


We  can  hear  the  grouse-cock  drumming 

As  he  serenades  his  mate. 
And  the  mountain  quail's  "  Good  morning," 

To  his  neighbor,  at  the  gate; 
While  below,  his  valley  cousins. 

Clustered  at  some  little  rill, 
Whistle  shrill  their  constant  warning: 

"  Keep  right  still!    Oh,  keep  right  still!  " 


As  we  journey  down  the  mountain. 

First  in  sunshine,  then  in  shade. 
Where  the  road  sweeps  round  a  headland. 

Or  dips  in  a  leafy  glade, 
we  can  see  the  squirrels  working. 

Hear  the  bluejay's  catlike  call. 
As  he  and  his  brother  robbers 

Store  their  acorns  for  the  fall. 


Through  the  foothills  to  the  vineyards 

Where  the  grapes  are  hanging  ripe, 
In  festoons  of  rOyal  purple, 

Pyramids  of  amber  white; 
Homeward  o'er  the  fruit-edged  highway 

To'ards  the  now  most  welcome  town, 
Which  we  enter  in  the  evening 

As  the  autumn  sun  slips  down. 

— Carlton  McLaughlin. 


THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE. 


By  Rev.  George  H.  Bennett. 


ILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT  lived 
close  to  Nature's  heart,  and  his 
great  soul  was  keenly  responsive 
to  all  her  voices.  Inexpressibly 
sweet  to  the  soul  attuned  to  Na- 
ture's anthem  is  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in 
the  treetops,  the  twittering  of  the  squirrel, 
and  the  glad,  free  note  of  the  thrush,  the  lark 
and  the  robin.  How  eloquent  and  touching 
are  the  words  of  the  bard: 

""  To  him,  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

Pity  the  soul  that  does  not  love  the  fields 
and  woods  and  far-off  mountain  crests;  pity 
the  heart  that  remains  unmoved  by  their 
calm  and  stately  grandeur  and  that  feels  no 
thrill  at  their  varied  tints  and  ever-changing 
light,  for  such  a  soul  hears  not  that  voice  of 
gladness,  nor  feels  that  gentle  sympathy. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  steal  away  for  a 
time  from  the  problems  and  perplexities  of 
life,  over  the  green  meadows  and  into  the 
somber  woods.  How  restful  to  the  eye  are 
the  tints  of  the  forest,  field  and  distant  cloud- 
land.  The  fragrance  of  the  woods,  their  ma- 
jestic calmness,  and  their  wealth  of  ferns  and 
mosses  and  charming  wildfiowers  casts  a 
hallowed  spell  upon  the  soul.  Who  can  note 
the  unfolding  leaf  and  bursting  bud.  the  rol- 
licking denizens  of  the  woods,  and  listen  to 
the  trilling  songster  without  thanking  God 
for  the  trees  and  birds  and  the  flowers! 

One  of  the  sweetest  memories  of  my  child- 
hood is  the  early-morning  song  of  a  robin 
red-breast.  He  perched  in  the  topmost  twigs 
of  a  tall  sycamore  opposite  my  window  each 
morning,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  melody 
just  as  the  light  was  breaking.  That  gentle 
melody  filled  my  child-heart  with  rapture  in 
those  moments  between  wakefulness  and  the 
land  of  dreams.  Surely  these  are  inspired 
minstrels  .which  announce  "the  day-spring 
from  on  high,"  and  welcome  the  morning. 
How  sweet  were  those  hours  of  childhood, 


ONE    OF   THE   VOICES. 

spent  in  the  meadows  musing  among  the 
clover-blossoms,  and  listening  to  the  hum  of 
the  bee  as  "  he  wheeled  his  droning  flight." 
There  was  melody  then  even  in  the  merry, 
rippling  voices  of  the  frogs,  as,  wafted  from 
afar,  they  seemed  a  long  contiiiued  solo. 
How  soothing  to  tired  nerves  in  maturer 
years  are   Nature's  lullabies! 

But  there  are  boys  and  some  so-called  men 
who  wander  forth  into  forest  and  field  with 
no  higher  impulse  than  to  slay  every  wild 
and  harmless  creature.  It  is  the  impulse  of 
a  rude  and  brutal  nature.  It  is  incipient  sav- 
agery. The  Department  of  Agriculture,  after 
extended  investigation,  makes  an  interesting 
report.  The  craws  of  many  of  our  common 
birds  were  examined.  Bluebird  nestlings  had 
eaten  beetles,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers  and 
snails;  woodpeckers  had  eaten  spiders,  ants, 
beetles  and  wild  cherries;  kingbird  nestlings 
had  eaten  spiders,  flies,  rose  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers and  drones;  the  martins  had  eaten 
dragon  files,  butterfiies,  moths,  flies  and 
grasshoppers;   and  the  robin,  grosbeak,  tan- 
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ager,  lark,  blackbird,  sparrow-hawk  and  owl 
ninety-one  had  eaten  mice,  and  only  one  had 
eaten  poultry.  Yet  the  boys  continue  their  per- 
secution and  men  kill  the  birds.  These  feath- 
are  all  shown  to  be  the  friend  of  man.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  screech-owls  were 
examined;  one  hundred  had  eaten  insects, 
ered  friends  ought  rather  to  be  protected  and 
loved  for  their  sweet  songs,  their  cheery 
presence  and  beneficent  work.  The  youth 
should  form  a  friendship  for  the  wild  and 
harmless  creatures  and  should  know  them  all 
by  name.  It  will  tend  to  refine  a  harsh  and 
cruel  disposition,  quicken  human  sympathy, 
and  broaden  the  vision  of  manhood. 

Yes,  Nature  speaks  to  the  soul  that  is  re- 
sponsive in  a  language  all  her  own,  and  fills 
the  soul  with  joy  unspeakable.  Through  all 
her  kingdom  swells  a  melody  and  fiows  a 
harmonious  song — an  anthem,  which  uplifts 
the  heart  with  joy  unspeakable.  Through  all 
gloomy  forest,  the  stately  river,  the  stupen- 
dous cliff,  the  white-sailed  cloud  all  wield 
upon  the  soul  their  mesmeric  spell. 

"  The  river  flowed  wide  and  stilly. 

And  the  voice  of  the  crooning  deep. 
Lulled  even  the  dreaminK  lily 
To  a  yet  more  charmed  sleep. 

"  The  shadows  deepened  and  darkened. 
And  the  river's  rliythmic  roll. 
As  I  liearkenod,  and  mused,  and  hearkened. 
Sanl<  into  my  very  soul." 

Never  will  be  forgotten  my  first  night  in 
the  vast  and  lonely  mountains.  The  full 
moon  had  risen  and  the  landscape  was 
flooded  with  her  silvery  beams.  "We  were 
encamped  in  a  romantic  spot  on  a  lofty  ridge. 


A  mighty  mountain  stretched  out  before  u». 
clad   in  a  broken  forest,   and    flecked    with. 
light.    It  lay  like  a  lion  in  repose.    No  living. 
footfall  disturbed  the  mighty  solitude.     The 
silence   seemed   absolute   and   eternal.     How 
pathetic  is   loneliness,  but  how  majestic  is 
solitude!     The  majesty,  the  mystery,  the  an 
tiquity  of  the  mountains — once  under  their 
mesmeric  spell,  they  never  lose  their  fascina 
tion.     But  the  mountain,  slumbering  in  all 
its  majesty  and  mystery,  told  me  of  human 
insignificance    and    of     God's     aimightiness. 
Peaceful   were   the   dreamy   hours   of   night 
and  charming  was  the  morning  light  after 
such  hours  of  meditation,  when 

"  The  orchestra  of  niglit  withdraws 
Its  minor  music  from  the  ear; 
The  mclanclioly  owl.  and  sad- 
Voiced  whippoorwill  their  sorrows  cease, 
And  all  the  lonely  sounds  of  night." 

Who  is  not  refreshed  by  the  language  of 
the  mountains,  the  voice  of  the  sea.  and  tne 
breathings  of  the  stilly  night?  Who  does  not 
enjoy  companionship  with  the  grand  old 
trees  and  the  towering  crags?  If  these  mute 
but  inspiring  sentinels  of  epochs  past  could 
only  tell  their  story,  what  wonders  would 
they  unfold  of  Nature's  chemistry,  and  rem- 
iniscences relate  of  long  gone  years.  The 
imperishable  elements  in  the  giant  trees  sug- 
gest to  us  a  springtime  which  shall  be  eter- 
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nal,  and  the  hoary  rocks  confirm  their  testi- 
mony. 

"  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,"  said 
the  Psalmist,  "  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge."  The  soul  delights  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  day;  well  may  it  revel  in  the  glo- 
ries of  the  starry  night.  With  upturned 
face,  on  a  starry  night,  note  the  twinkling  of 
those  beacons  of  infinitude.  As  the  gaze 
sweeps  the  sky,  how  like  the  fingering  of  the 
celestial  keyboard  is  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars.     And  through  the  soul  ecnoes  a  mel- 


ody, as  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy."  The  heavenly  keyboard  of  twinkling 
light  seems  to  find  response  in  the  laughing 
brooks  and  sobbing  winds,  the  minor  notes 
of  night,  the  boomin,g  sea,  and  in  the  deep- 
voiced  thunder. 

Surely  full  of  meaning  are  all  the  expres- 
sions of  her  face,  and  in  the  voices  of  Nature 
should  the  soul  find  solace  and  inspiration, 
be  filled  with  gladness  and  with  awe. 


'^ 


NATURE'S  TEMPLE. 


T 


HE  house  where  I  worship — out  under 
the  sky — 

Its  steeples,  the  mountains  that  tower  on 
high; 

Its  aisles,  the  green  lanes  where  the  fair  sun- 
light gleams; 

Its  songs  are  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
streams. 


The  prayers  from  my  soul  that  in   rapture 

ascend. 
With  the  scent  of  the  woods  and  the  green 

hillsides  blend; 
And   the   music   that   rises   from   gorge   and 

from  dell 
Weaves  deep  in  my  heart  the  sweet  peace  of 

its  spell. 


The  power  I  note  manifest  everywhere, 

Is   aglow   in   the   brook   and   the   scent-laden 
air, 

In   the   woods   and   the   fields,   in   the   grass- 
covered  sod. 

In  the  broad  ways  of  nature — the  temple  of 
God. 

— Harry  T.  Fee. 


TROLLING  WITH  THE  ROD  IN  SHALLOW  WATER  ON 

LAKE  TAHOE. 

By  Archibald  Treat. 


AVING  that  regard  for  appetita 
which  every  healthy  sportsman 
possesses,  and  with  visions  be- 
fore me  of  fish  in  plenty,  I  sent 
from  Lalce  Tahoe  last  summer 
an  enthusiastic  note  to  the  editor  of  West- 
ern Field,  asking  him  to  send  me  his  recipe 
for  fish  chowder.  I  ventured  the  information 
in  my  communication  that  I  had  that  very 
day  seen  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Salmo 
mykiss,  caught  by  deep  trolling  at  Sandy 
Harbor,  and  that  they  weighed  about  nine 
and  nine  and  a  half  pounds  respectively.  The 
answer  I  received  I  can  best  describe  as  a 
snort  of  derision.  First,  I  was  told  that  I 
didn't  mean  fish  chowder;  I  meant  clam 
chowder;  and  it  was  hinted  strongly  that  the 
biggest  clam  within  this  fishcopaedia's  knowl- 
edge was  at  that  moment  somewhere  on  Lake 
Tahoe.  Next  I  was  informed  that  a  Salmo 
mykiss  never  grew  to  weigh  nine  pounds; 
and,  as  a  climax,  that  there  were  no  fish 
of  that  variety  in  Lake  Tahoe. 

I  confess  that  this  last  statement  rather 
startled  me,  and  thinking  to  prove  my  case,  I 
afterward  sent  down  a  nine-and-a-half-pound 
fish  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  catch 
during  my  stay.  But  back  came  the  informa- 
tion that  my  prize  was  a  royal  "  silver  trout," 
known  to  scientists  as  the  Stilmo  tahoeiisis. 
However,  I  felt  somewhat  mollified  when  Dr. 
Jordan  was  quoted  as  my  informant's  author- 
ity, for  I  afterward  read  in  his  admirable 
work,  "  American  Food  and  Game  Fishes." 
that  the  Salmo  mykiss  is  not  found  outside 
of  the  waters  of  Kamchatka,  and  that  some 
confusion  had  arisen  through  supposing  the 
Tahoe  fish  to  be  of  this  species.  I  had  been 
told  by  no  less  authority  than  the  experts  of 
the  California  Fish  Commission  that  there 
was  only  one  variety  of  fish  in  Tahoe  other 
than  the  indigenous  white  fish  (excepting 
those  which  had  been  planted  there,  and  that 
the  "  cut-throat,"  the  "  pogy  "  and  the  silver 
trout  were  all  one,  their  difference  in  ap- 
pearance resulting  merely  from  local  condi- 
tions—skipping   the    spawning    season,    and 
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the  like.  These  three  names  have  for  many 
years  been  bestowed  upon  the  finny  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lake  by  its  unlearned  fishermen, 
all  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  pull- 
ing over  the  gunwales  of  their  boats  from 
time  to  time  the  Salmo  clarkii,  the  Salmo 
henshawii  and  the  Salmo  tahoensis — a  feat 
which  they  no  doubt  will  continue  to  per- 
form whether  the  scientists  again  change 
their  minds  or  stick  to  present  appellations 
and  distinctions. 

And  now  having  cleared  the  way  by  spread- 
ing a  little  borrowed  learning  over  quite  a 
bit  of  paper,  I  betake  me  to  '.he  more  pleas- 
ing task  of  describing  how  bfst  to  entice  the 
king  of  all  the  Tahoe  fish,  che  royal  silver 
trout. 

This  beautiful  fish  no  doubt  lives  at  great 
depths,  for  he  is  not  known  to  be  caught  of 
any  size  in  blue  water.  It  is  only  when  he 
visits  comparatively  shallow  water  In  search 
of  minnows  that  he  can  b?  caught  at  all. 

At  Brockway,  on  the  northern  end  of  Ta- 
hoe, numerous  springs  of  hot  water  rise  from 
the  bed  of  the  lake  close  to  shore.  Around 
these  springs  live  schools  upon  schools  of 
minnows.      As    they    become    stronger    and 
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bolder  the  larger  of  these  little  fellows  are 
apt  to  leave  the  protecting  rocks  near  shore 
and  swim  out  to  deeper  water,  there  to 
meet  their  enemy,  the  silver  trout.  The  lake 
bottom  at  this  place  shelves  gradually,  and  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  small  boulders,  which 
seen  from  a  boat  looks  much  like  the  surface 
of  a  coarsely  cobbled  city  street. 

Three  years  before  I  had  heard  such  a  won- 
derful tale  of  a  morning's  catch  of  big  fish 
along  the  shoals  at  this  northern  end  of.  the 
lake  that  I  confess  to  having  then  and  there 
in  mind  a  few  defensive  grains  of  salt.  Nor 
was  my  belief  in  the  narrative  strengthened 
by  the  result  of  my  own  efforts.  Not  know- 
ing when  or  where  to  go,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  reasonable  amount  of  patience,  I  failed 
to  get  even  a  strike  when  fishing  with  the 
rod  and  small  spoon. 

In  the  summer  of  which  I  write  I  had 
again  tried  in  a  desultory  way  to  use  the  rod 
and  little  spinners  while  going  to  and  from 
the  fishing  ground  around  the  Point,  but 
without  success.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Will- 
iam Kent,  a  California  resident  of  Chicago, 
who  makes  this  State  a  yearly  pilgrimage, 
gave  me  visual  evidence  of  the  possibilities 
by  bringing  in  fish  of  9,  9%  and  3%  pounds 
respectively,  all  caught  before  breakfast  on 
a  rod  and  little  spinner,  that  my  enthusiasm 
became  rejuvenated. 

At  noontime  of  this  same  day  I  rowed  out 
in  a  boat  to  see  if  I  could  photograph  him 
trolling.  By  rare  good  fortune  I  came  upon 
him  at  the  Point  playing  a  fish,  his  steel  rod 
bent  double  with  the  strain,  and  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  upon  his  face  that  was  most 
good  to  see.  I  set  the  shutter  of  my  lens 
and  made  ready,  and  as  Chris  Nelson,  his 
boatman,  skillfully  swung  into  the  boat  a  4% 
pound  beauty  I  pressed  the  trigger. 

In  trolling,  Mr.  Kent  used  two  rods,  cross 
ing  their  butts  and  resting  the  ends  under 
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MR.    KENT   AND    HIS    PRIZES. 

each  knee.  In  this  way,  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  he  could  jerk  hard  wit'n  either  hand. 
One  of  his  rods  was  a  steel  salmon  rod,  fitted 
with  a  Kentucky  reel,  and  about  80  or  100 
rods  of  No.  21  Cuttyhunk  line,  ending  with  a 
red  star  spinner  at  the  end  of  a  9-foot  leader. 
The  other  was  a  borrowed  affair — a  cheap 
bamboo  rod  with  a  reel  and  line  to  match, 
yet  it  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  almost 
as  well  as  its  more  aristocratic  brother.  On 
the  following  morning,  July  22,  I  accompa- 
nied my  friend,  Mr.  Hoyt,  in  a  search  for 
any  fish  that  Mr.  Kent  had  left  uncaught. 
We  left  the  wharf  at  half  past  five,  and  fif- 
teen minutes  afterward,  when  opposite  the 
barn  below  the  hotel,  Mr.  lioyt  hooked  a 
gamey  fellow  which  he  landed  after  a  good 
fight.  It  scaled  6%  pounds.  His  line  was 
barely  out  again  when  I  heard  him  exclaim: 
"Here's  more  trouble!  "  I  thought  he  had 
snagged;  but  he  meant  trouble  for  the  fish. 
With  a  skill  that  was  proof  of  long  appren- 
ticeship he  brought  to  the  net  a  good-sized 
fellow  of  some  4%  pounds.  He  was  using  an 
Emeric  spinner  which  Mr.  Kent  had  given 
him.  I  was  using  a  combination  affair  which 
I  had  made  up  from  odds  and  ends  in  my 
book — the  body  of  a  red  star  spinner,  the 
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shank  of  an  Emeric  and  the  hooks  of  one  of 
Wilson's  spinners.  My  ingenuity  was  with- 
out reward,  for  I  got  no  strikes  at  all.  After 
rowing  about  for  anotner  hour  we  returned 
to  the  hotel  for  breakfast. 

Becoming  enthused  over  the  possibilities, 
and  having  learned  the  when,  where  and  how 
of  the  sport,  I  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
supply  of  spinners.  These  arrived  August 
3,  and  the  next  morning  I  left  Brockway 
wharf  at  half  past  four,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Chase,  a  gentleman  who  had  fished  much  at 
Cataline  Island. 

My  outfit  consisted  of  a  two-handed  eleven 
ounce  bamboo  rod,  a  multiplying  reel,  a  cast- 
ing line  and  leader  of  nine  feet,  such  as  one 
uses  on  ordinary  streams,  and  a  No.  4  Gol- 
cher  spinner.  A  small  No.  5  llangeley  sinker 
was  wrapped  on  the  line  where  it  joined  the 
leader. 

Saving  a  2-pounder  we  picked  up  at  the 
Point  we  were  coming  home  empty  handed 
when  my  reel  whizzod.  Grabbing  my  rod — for 
I  was  rowing  at  the  time  and  had  it  resting 
across  the  gunwale  and  under  my  knee — I 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  had 
a  fish  or  a  rock.  In  a  flash  came  a  succession 
of    violent     jerks,    and    the    line    ran    until 


in  very  safety  I  had  to  test  the  strength  of 
my  tackle.  It  held,  and  then  began  a  fight 
the  thrill  of  which  is  still  with  me.  Every 
foot  of  progress  was  a  contest.  I  dared  not 
let  my  captive  run,  for  my  leader  was  both 
very  light  and  very  old.  So  it  was  reel  in 
and  unwind;  now  I  would  gain  a  few  feet, 
and  then  I  would  lose.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  hard  work  my  prey  was  near  enough 
to  let  us  watch  him.  He  was  then  in  about 
twepty  feet  of  water,  and  slightly  magnified, 
as  fish  are  when  seen  at  a  depth  in  the  lake; 
he  looked  like  a  champion  indeed.  Hardly 
had  our  curiosity  been  gratified  than  he  was 
off  for  a  final  run  and  it  was  ten  minutes 
more  before  he  was  brought  up  to  the  boat. 
This  time  the  glint  of  his  red  and  silver 
sides,  and  a  tendency  to  show  nis  belly, 
proved  that  he  was  nearly  done  for.  Now 
came  the  anxious  moment,  for  our  landing 
net  was  altogether  too  small  for  the  task. 
I  gave  him  the  butt,  towed  him  toward  my 
companion,  and  then  gently  turned  him 
about  so  as  to  let  the  net  take  him  in  tail 
first.  We  missed  it.  Mr.  Chase  groaned 
aloud,  and  our  victim  made  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  run.  This  I  checked,  risking  my  all  on 
that  old  leader.  Again  I  worked  him  in  the 
same  manner,  turning  him  in  a  figure  8,  and 
this  time,  giving  my  friend  more  room,  he 
scooped  him  and  swung  him  into  the  boat. 
Reaching  down  to  remove  the  hook  I  found 
it  already  out!  We  had  landed  our  fish  none 
too  soon! 

I  now  sat  down  so  as  to  get  the  cramps  out 
of  my  tired  fingers  and  looked  about  me. 
We  were  hardly  over  200  feet  from  the  eage 
of  the  lake,  and  not  more  than  double  that 
distance  from  the  hotel  wharf.  The  fish  had 
struck  within  100  feet  of  the  shore.  Our 
prize  was  apparently  lifeless  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  fish  car.  A  large  chunk  of  ice 
was  put  in  to  keep  him  company.  After 
breakfast  I  soon  revived  him  by  vigorously 
pouring  in  water  from  a  height  to  give  him 
air. 

Just  before  the  coming  of  the  steamer  we 
packed  our  prize  for  shipment.  He  meas- 
ured 30  inches,  and  tipped  the  scales  at  an 
even  9':..  pounds.  While  engaged  In  weigh- 
ing him  I  learned  something  which  may  be 
of  use  to  those  fishermen  who  desire  their 
catches  to  scale  as  much  as  possible.  The 
only  scales  we  could  find  were  a  small  plat- 
form pair.     We  laid  our  fish  out  flat.     Six 
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large  minnows  came  out  of  his  gullet.  Mr. 
Chase,  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  in  a  spirit  of  unusual  fair- 
ness, exclaimed: 

"  Hold  on;  these  belong  to  the  fish." 

So  they  went  to  swell  the  whole,  or  rather 
fill  the  hole.  But,  and  here's  the  lesson,  a 
pint  of  water  also  ran  out,  and  this  we 
couldn't  pick  up  and  put  back.  So  I  shall 
always  believe  myself  cheated  out  of  at  least 
a  full  pound  on  that  fish,  for  "  A  pint's  a 
pound  the  world  round." 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  in  every  instance  where  I  had  found 
small  fish  inside  of  trout  the  former  had 
been  taken  in  tail  first.  This  summer  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  fish  commission  that 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  larger  fish  to  catch  the 
smaller  and  turn  him  end  for  end  before 
swallowing  him.  Granting  this  to  be  true, 
it  is  singular  that  the  minnow,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  without  marks  upon  his 
side  to  indicate  how  he  has  been  turned  over. 
The  query  is  naturally  suggested:  How  does 
the  trout  take  the  spoon?  Prom  all  that  I 
have  noticed  he  must  take  it  as  if  he  were 
seizing  his  prey  tail  first;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  when  using  a  three- 
pronged  hook,  which  is  more  apt  to  remain 
in  the  position  it  occupied  at  the  first  strike. 

While  it  is  possible,  if  the  water  is  smooth, 
to  row  one's  boat  and  fish  at  the  same  time, 
this  method  is  more  prolific  of  expletives 
than  fish;  for  the  spoon  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come  snagged   upon   the   sunken    rocks   and 
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CAUGHT    WITH    A    HAND    LINE. 

the  tackle  lost  before  the  boat  can  be  con- 
trolled. It  is  far  better  to  have  a  boatman 
who  knows  the  grounds  handle  the  oars,  take 
the  fisherman  back  and  forth  over  the  likely 
places,  and  help  him  land  your  catch. 

The  silver  trout  is  frequently  caught  by 
the  professional' fisherman  close  in  shore  on 
the  deep  trolling  lines,  using  but  half  or  even 
less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  copper  wire. 
Sometimes  a  bit  of  wood  is  tied  on  3ust  above 
the  spoon  to  prevent  the  hook  snagging. 
These  fishermen  also  catch  these  fish  by 
moonlight,  using  the  same  tactics  and  para- 
phernalia. 

That  Lake  Tahoe  is  not  bereft  of  fish  is 
cause  for  wonderment  to  those  familiar  with 
the  enormous  quantities  taken  from  its  wa- 
ters each  season.  A  few  years  ago  I  obtained 
figures  which  showed  that  in  June,  July, 
August  and  September  over  26  tons  were 
shipped  from  the  lake,  and  these  ngures  were 
only  approximately  the  total.  Having  no 
funds  with  which  to  support  a  fish  commis- 
sion, the  State  of  Nevada  does  not  cooperate 
with  California.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
last  year  it  changed  the  open  season  from 
April  15  to  March  15!  Against  this,  contrast 
the  action  of  California,  whose  fish  commis- 
sion last  year  placed  in  the  lake  900,000  fry. 
Fortunately  the  season,  so  far  as  tourists  are 
concerned,  is  short — from  June  to  October. 
Our  State  law  permits  the  catching  of  trout 
from  April  to  October.  The  counties  of 
Placer  and  EI  Dorado  prohibits  fishing  on 
the  lake  until  June  1.  The  professional  fish- 
ermen  evade   these   laws   by   catching  their 
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tanks  full  of  fish  in  May,  and  not  shipping 
until  the  season  opens.  So  palpable  an  eva- 
sion should  be  punished,  and  with  a  degree 
of  severity  which  will  at  least  prevent  repeti- 
tion.   A  few  lessons  would  suffice. 

As  far  back  as  1878  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia passed  an  act  for  the  "  Preservation 
of  Fish  in  the  Waters  of  Lake  Bigler,"  which 
name,  by  the  way,  the  legislature  never  suc- 
ceeded in  popularizing  as  against  that  of  the 
Indian  chief  Tahoe,  for  whom  the  lake  has 
been  called  from  time  immemorial.  By  this 
law,,  catching  fish  by  any  other  means  than 


gravel  beds  of  the  small  inlets  to  Tahoe. 
Some  of  these  streams  should  be  patrolled, 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  more  unfre- 
quented parts  for  Indians  to  catch  spawning 
fish  by  spear  and  trap  and  carry  them  away 
by  the  sackful.  Nor  is  such  practice  con- 
fined to  the  Washoes.  I  regret  to  say  that  an 
ocasional  camping  party  at  Crystal  Bay  is 
guilty  of  this,  the  most  unsportsmanlike  act 
that  man  can  commit — the  killing  of  food 
fish  during  its  spawning  period. 

There  was  a  time  upon  Lake  Tahoe  when  a 
boat  could  be  anchored  over  a  sunken  tree 
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hook  and  line  was  prohibited,  and  any  jus- 
lice  of  the  peace  of  any  of  the  counties  front- 
ing on  the  lake  was  given  jurisdiction  to  try 
the  offender. 

The  pogy  (Salmo  henshawii)  and  the  cut- 
throat (Halvio  clarkii)  spawn  in  the  spring 
and  summer  in  the  shallower  waters  of  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  lake.  The  silver 
trout  {Salmo  tahoensis)  spav/ns  in  the  lake 
itself.  The  two  first-named  varieties  may  be 
seen  at  almost  any  time  in  the  spring — in- 
deed far  into  the  summer — spawning  in  the 


and  twenty  fish  be  caught  in  an  hour  with 
drop  lines.  I  have  myself  even  of  late  years 
seen  no  less  than  ten  boats  come  into  one  of 
the  resorts  with  an  average  of  twenty  fishi 
each  for  four  hours  of  fishing.  If  the  occu- 
pants of  these  boats  were  content  with  this- 
goodly  number  I  would  have  no  comment; 
but  many  of  them  would  fish  again  unti! 
dark,  their  only  object  being  to  see  how  many 
fish  they  could  catch,  mere  numbers  being 
their  idea  of  sport.  It  is  such  persons, 
known  to  the  world  as  "  game  hogs,"  that 
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make  it  necessary  to  have  laws  limiting  the 
number  of  fish  or  game  that  one  person  may 
get  in  a  day.  The  "  game  hog  "  is  the  father 
of  the  game  law.  Between  him  and  the  mar- 
ket fisherman — neither  of  whom  cares 
whether  there  be  fish  in  the  lake  to-morrow, 
so  long  as  they  may  catch  all  they  like  to- 
day— the  time  has  come  when  a  limit  law  is 
necessary  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  following  incident  may  sound  like 
fiction,  but  I  received  it  upon  unquestioned 
authority:  A  patron  of  one  of  the  summer 
resorts,  expressing  himself  as  very  fond  of 
fishing  on  th;  lake,  trolled  it  each  day.  His 
catch  was  in  fit  proportion  to  his  energy,  and 
was  invariably  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 
Noting  this,  a  curious  observer  looked  up  the 
business  of  this  recipient  of  this  unusual 
bounty  and  found  him  to  be  a  commission 
merchant  in  the  California  Market.  The 
thrifty  sport^ — please  note  that  I  do  not  say 
"  sportsman  " — was  having  his  fun  free  of 
expense.  Think  of  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
that  ran  through  the  place  where  his  soul 
should  have  been  each  time  he  landed  a 
fish,  every  spot  upon  its  shining  sides  looking 
to  his  greedy  eyes  like  a  dollar  mark. 

The  cut-throat  and  the  pogy,  natives  to  the 
lake;  the  German  brown  and  the  Mackinaw 
trout,  the  latter  naturalized  citizens  from 
afar,  may  need  the  protecting  hand  of  the 
legislature;  but  let  us  at  once  admit  that  the 
royal  silver  trout  can  take  care  of  himself. 
I  have  watched  many  a  boat  start  out  with 
its  hopeful  occupant  holding  his  rod  like  an 


ancient  warrior  his  lance,  the  little  weight 
at  the  end  of  the  leader  gently  beating  time 
against  the  wood,  and  the  delicate  spoon 
lightly  fastened  to  the  reel.  I  have  seen  my 
fellow  Waltonian  return,  always  with  a  fish 
or  two  in  the  tank.  But  I  never  could  forget 
two  things:  First  that  I  had  seen  peeping  out 
from  underneath  the  seat  of  the  boatman  a 
couple  of  reels,  their  copper  lines  glistening 
in  the  sun;  and  second,  the  captives  in  the 
tank  were  not  silver  trout.  I  should  not,  I 
know,  betray  my  friends,  so  I  will  say  that 
the  foolish  cut-throats  that  followed  the  big 
spoon  of  the  hand  line  were  for  the  boat- 
man's dinner.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
care  for  fish,  having  a  surfeit  thereof,  but  he 
will  give  them  to  the  cat. 

The  silver  trout  when  young  is  not  unlike 
those  of  mankind  who  have  not  attained  dis- 
cretion. Curiosity  and  greed  prove  his  un- 
doing. But  when  he  passes  his  third  year 
and  becomes  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  deep, 
the  sportsman  who  brings  him  to  net  will 
not  soon  forget  him.  Occasionally,  when 
landed  after  a  hard  fight,  he  gives  a  sullen 
splash  in  the  tank,  and  as  we  contemplate  his 
change  of  fortune  we  can  not  but  both  envy 
and  pity  him.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  his  end 
the  broiling  iron.  So  much  for  pity.  But  in 
his  time  he  journeyed  where  no  human  eye 
can  ever  see.  He  was  a  voyageur  of  the 
deep,  knowing  the  life  and  the  death  and 
the  secrets  of  the  lake.  And  now,  though  his 
end  is  near,  man  envies  him  his  knowledge. 
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SWEET  PEAS. 

VOU  ask  whence  came  the  flowers  we  call 
Sweet  peas,  with  then-  pink  and  blue? 
Oh,  ever  so  long  ago  it  was. 

When  all  the  world  was  new; 
God  sent  his  angels  to  paint  the  sky 
In  the  sunset's  changing  hue. 

They  dipped   their  brushes  in  morning  light 

And  then  in  the  crystal  sea. 
And  swept  the  clouds  with  the  touch  of  love, 

Then  laughed  in  their  artists'  glee; 
For  the  western  sky  in  its  rainbow  hues 

Was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see. 

And  while  they  gazed,  their  brushes  wet 
Dripped  down  on  the  earth  below, 

In  splashes  of  daintiest  blue  and  red. 
Pink,   purple  and  all  a-row. 

Till  the  angels,   noticing,  undcrslood. 
Then  said,  "  Let  them  root  and  grow!  " 


T 


And  thus  the  sweet  pea  flowers  were  born 
To  gladden  the  hearts  of  men. 

But  what  of  their  perfume,  do  you  ask? 
Oh,  that,  too,  was  given  them  then. 

When  the  artist  angels  brcathtnl  a  iirayer 
Which  the  flower-hearts  yield  again. 
— Maude  E.  Smith  Hymers. 
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LOOKING  FOR  QUAIL  IN  MEXICO. 


By  Harry  T.  Payne. 


HE  larger  Mexican  towns  along 
the  few  railroads  in  the  Republic 
have  become  Americanized  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  can  live, 
in  a  way.  It  is  true  it  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  way,  but  still  one  can  live,  if 
he  be  not  particular,  and  don't  ask  too  many 
questions  about  what  he  eats  or  where  he 
sleeps.  But  my  trip  to  the  land  of  Monte- 
zuma took  me  some  distance  from  the  rail- 
roads and  therefore  a  corresponding  distance 
from  modern  civilization. 

The  trip  to  Hermosilla  was  a  pleasant  one, 
attended  by  all  the  comforts  of  American 
railroad  travel.  While  Hermosilla  is  some- 
what Americanized  it  is  still  a  typical  Mexi- 
can town,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  quite  narrow,  with  sidewalks 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide.  The 
houses,  nearly  all  one  story  with  flat  roofs, 
are  all  flush  with  the  sidewalks.  The  win- 
dows extend  to  the  ground  and  are  protected 
with  iron  gratings.  In  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ings the  whole  family  camp  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  those  who  in  an  American  town  would 
expect  to  use  the  latter,  have  to  take  to  the 
street.  But  the  residents  of  Hermosilla  never 
walk.  If  they  have  only  a  block  to  go  they 
call  a  carruage  by  clapping  their  hands. 
These  hacks,  which  are  thicker  than  mos- 
quitoes in  Jersey,  are  antiquated  con- 
cerns drawn  by  a  couple  of  half-starved  po- 
nies and  driven  by  the  poorest  and  most 
heartless  drivers  possible.  They  use  a  whip 
nearly  as  large  and  of  the  same  character  as 
we  used  in  "  whacking  bulls "  across  the 
plains:  that  is,  a  buckskin  lash  nearly  an 
inch  thick  in  the  heaviest  place,  fastened  to 
a  stiff  stock  about  eighteen  inches  long. 

I  arrived  in  Hermosilla  about  daylight, 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do  at  that  hour 
I  laid  down  on  the  bed  and  fell  asleep.  My 
dreams,  however,  were  far  from  pleasant,  and 
I  was  carried  back  to  life  in  Arizona  forty- 
five  years  ago,  when  skirmishes  with  the 
Apaches  were  almost  daily  occurrences.  I 
soon  awoke  to  the  fancied  hearing  of  the  rat- 
tle  of   musketry   and   sprang   from   my   bed 


with  the  intention  of  taking  a  hand  in  re- 
pelling what  I  supposed  was  an  attack  of 
the  ever  dreaded  Yaquis.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise, upon  reaching  the  street,  to  find  that 
this  fusillade  was  nothing  more  than  the 
constant  popping  of  the  ponderous  whips  of 
the  alleged  drivers  of  the  Hermosilla  hacks 
upon  the  nearly  bare  bones  and  often  raw 
hides  of  their  miserable  livery.  I  will  here 
add  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  the  most 
promising  business  opening  that  I  found  in 
tne  State  of  Sonora  was  for  the  "  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals."  The 
field  has  never  been  exploited  and  the  native 
crop  is  perennial. 

Every  house  in  a  Sonora  town  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  its  neighbor.  They  are  like  the 
Missourian's  oxen:  "They  look  just  alike, 
only  some  a  little  more  so."  Whether  it  be 
residence,  school,  store  or  shop,  they  are  all 
built  on  the  same  plan,  inside  and  out.  The 
houses,  however,  have  a  clean  appearance- 
and  the  streets  are  kept  in  good  order.  The 
city  is  well  policed;  or  one  gets  that  impres- 
sion, at  least,  from  the  constant  semi-musical 
calls  of  the  patrolmen  as  they  make  their 
rounds.  I  can  not  say  whether  or  no  bur- 
glaries are  ever  committed,  but  certain  it  is 
no  burglars  are  ever  taken  alive,  for  the  din 
of  these  patrolmen,  if  not  sufllcient  to  scare- 
the  life  out  of  the  average  able-bodied  bur- 
glar, would  certainly  scare  him  away  before 
one  of  these  doughty  guardians  of  the  city's 
peace  ever  got  within  a  block  of  him. 

But  \  shall  have  to  leave  Hermosilla,  with 
its  many  strange  and  interesting  features, 
and  talk  about  the  "  back  country,"  for  my 
mission  was  to  find  and  secure  certain  spe- 
cies of  quail.  To  a  Mexican,  a  dog  is  a  dog. 
and  a  quail  is  a  quail,  without  distinction  of 
species.  Whether  it  be  a  hound,  a  mastiff  or 
terrier,  to  him  it  is  simply  a  "  perro."  So  it 
is  with  the  quail  family.  The  colinus,  the  lo- 
phortyx,  the  calUpepla  and  the  cyrtornyx  are- 
all  "  cordoniz "  and  nothing  more.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  hunts  for  any  given  spe- 
cies among  these  people — who  never  shoot 
quail — had  better  take  his  dog,  his  gun  and" 
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his  blankets,  and  avoiding  all  questions  and 
ignoring  all  advice,  literally  "  take  to  the 
woods." 

I  wanted  to  find  a  place,  not  too  far  from 
the  railroad,  where  the  masked  "  bobwhite  " 
{Colinus  ridgwayi)  were  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  enable  me  to  trap  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  them.  My  first  trip  in  this  pursuit 
was  up  the  Sonora  River  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Ures,  about  fifty-four  miles  from  Hermo- 
silla.  There  is  an  alleged  stage  line  between 
the  two  towns,  the  stage  being  a  kind  of  hy- 
brid between  a  single-seated  buggy  and  a 
small  buckboard.  The  spring  on  the  star- 
board side  had  given  way  and  was  held  up  by 
a  liberal  wrapping  of  fence  wire.  Both  ends 
of  the  double-tree  were  lashed  back  rigidly 
to  the  axle  with  wire,  and  the  whiflJetrees 
were  secured  to  the  double-tree  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  material.  A 
dozen  other  breaks  in  the  vehicle  were 
patched  up  with  wire,  also.  Mexico  is  cer- 
tainly progressing;  it  used  to  be  rawhide, 
but  now  the  steady  march  of  civilization  has 
forced  her  away  from  such  primitive  meth- 
ods and  she  has  entered  the  iron  age,  and 
mends  everything  with  wire  now.  The  har- 
ness, from  its  appearance,  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  country  by  some  of  the  early 
Conquisiadores.  The  tops  of  the  hameswere 
fastened  with  wire  and  the  bottoms  with 
pieces  of  hair  rope,  while  the  tugs  were  held 
up  with  strips  of  canvas  over  the  backs  of 
the  mules.  The  reins  (by  which  the  Mexi- 
can driver(!)  never  guides  his  team,  but 
jerks  them  around)  were  a  couple  of  ropes 
tied  to  the  outsides  of  the  bridles,  with  an- 
other short  piece  connecting  the  inner  sides 
together.  The  team  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
half-starved  mules  about  the  size  of  small 
jacks.  One  of  the  pair  had  nearly  all  the 
hair  whipped  from  one  side,  and  much  of  the 
hide  cut  into  sores  with  the  huge  whip.  The 
only  thing  that  a  Sonoranian  ever  learns 
or  has  any  ambition  to  learn  about  driving, 
is  the  use  of  his  cruel  whip  and  to  see  how 
badly  he  can  cut  up  his  team. 

With  this  "  stage "  we  reached  the  little 
town  of  San  Jose  about  two  o'clock,  where  I 
was  informed  that  I  could  get  lunch  at  the 
hotel.  This  hotel  I  found  to  be  the  usual 
adobe  house  with  a  dirt  floor.  1  climbed  over 
a  bench  and  seated  myself  at  the  table,  and 
without  being  given  any  choice  as  to  what  I 
would  eat,  I  was  served,  in  granite-ware  ta- 


ble service,  with  some  kind  of  a  meat  stew 
against  which  even  a  strong  and  healthy  ap- 
petite rebelled.  Accompanying  this  were  a 
stack  of  tortillas,  as  thin  as  wafers  and  about 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  black  cof- 
fee— not  black  from  strength,  but  on  account 
of  being  burnt  in  roasting.  Beans,  in  an 
earthen  bowl,  were  brought  in  later  by  way 
of  dessert.  With  a  change  of  team  and  by 
virtue  of  the  driver's  strong  right  arm  and 
power  of  endurance,  we  arrived  at  Ures  at 
8:00  P.M. 

At  Ures  I  found  another  hotel  of  the  same 
type.  After  dinner — which  was  a  duplicate 
of  my  lunch — I  was  shown  to  my  room, 
where  one  of  three  cots  was  assigned  to  me. 
The  room  had  a  brick  floor,  bare,  white- 
washed walls,  and  a  dirt  roof  from  which  I 
was  given  the  pleasant  information  that  a 
scorpion  or  centipede  was  liable  to  drop  onto 
the  bed  at  any  time.  A  little  washstand, 
with  a  granite-ware  pitcher  and  basin,  a 
6x8  mirror  and  a  couple  of  chairs,  completed 
the  furniture.  The  beds  in  this,  the  best  ho- 
tel in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  of  So- 
nora, consist  of  a  bare  cot  covered  with  a 
coarse  sheet,  a  blanket,  and  a  hard,  round, 
wool  pillow.  After  one's  bed  is  assigned,  all 
further  duties  of  the  management  cease.  You 
are  expected  to  make  your  own  bed  and 
bring  your  own  water  from  the  well  in  the 
patio  (court)  onto  which  all  rooms  open. 
The  table  at  this  hotel — which  by  the  way, 
was  yclept  the  "United  States" — had  the 
one  merit  of  being  reliable;  that  is.  one  al- 
ways knows  just  what  the  menu  will  be. 
Menudo  (a  kind  of  stewed  tripe  and  corn),  a 
species  of  tough  bread  and  black  coffee,  with 
beans  for  dessert,  was  the  never-failing 
breakfast.  Lunch  consisted  of  execrable  let- 
tuce and  spongy  radishes  chopped  up  to- 
gether and  served,  not  as  a  salad,  but  as  a 
kind  of  coarse  filling;  a  miserable  meat  stew, 
the  same  tough  bread,  which  was  always 
scattered  round  the  table  without  any  plate, 
and  the  ever-present  black  coffee  and  beans. 
Dinner  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  card 
with  the  exception  of  the  lettuce-and-radish 
hash. 

At  Ures  I  found  the  same  blissful  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  as  to  species  of  quail 
as  I  had  found  at  Hermosilla.  But  at  last  I 
found  one  man  (hat  sremed  (o  got  an  idea  of 
what  I  wanted,  and  who  told  me  that  I  would 
find  them  near  Tobispo,  some  sixty-flve  miles 
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to  the  south.  Finding  a  couple  of  American 
mining  experts  destined  to  the  same  place, 
we  joined  forces  and  hired  a  four-mule  team 
and  small  lumber  wagon  to  take  us  there, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  trip  should 
occupy  but  one  day.  By  a  prodigious  pop- 
ping  of    the    whip    and    innumerable    oaths 


grinding  the  dough — for  the  meal  is  ground 
wet — for  the  tortillas  for  our  supper.  We 
sent  the  driver  to  rustle  up  some  eggs,  which 
with  the  sitie  qua  non,  beans,  and  something 
that  might  have  passed  for  a  dead  horse 
stew,  made  our  meal.  The  next  day  at  two 
o'clock  the  driver  informed  us  that  his  team 
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THE  "ELEGANT  QUAIL"  OF  SONOBA   {CalUpepla  Elegatis) . 


from  the  driver — and  a  good  many  from  us 
before  we  got  through — we  succeeded  in 
making  just  one  Spanish  league  an  hour,  so 
that  when  it  became  dark  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  Indian  rancheria  of  Bamuco,  not  quite 
half  way  to  Tobispo.  Here  we  had  to  camp 
for  the  night.  An  old  squaw  got  out  her 
^netate  and  a  few  handfuls  of  corn  and  began 


was  so  tired  that  they  could  not  go  any  fur- 
ther that  day,  and  we  were  yet  three  leagues 
from  our  destination.  No  remonstrance, 
no  accusation  of  deliberate  lying  when  he 
promised  to  take  us  through  in  one  day, 
seemed  to  trouble  him  in  the  least.  He  sim- 
ply grinned,  looked  idiotic — a  quite  natural 
expression,  and  said  "Quien  sahe?"    It  was 
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noon  the  third'  day  before  we  arrived  at 
Tobispo.  Not  finding  here  what  I  wanted.  I 
went  to  Pueblo  de  Alamos.  At  this  place  I 
met  a  California  Mexican,  born  and  raised  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  at  once  recognized  the 
birds  I  was  loolting  for  and  told  me  that  I 
could  find  plenty  of  them  in  the  long  grass 
in  the  hills  near  by,  but  that  it  was  now  so 
late  in  the  season  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  trap  them.  This,  upon  investigation,  I 
found  to  be  true,  and  I  returned  to  Ures  and 
made  another  trip  up  the  Sonora  River  Val- 
ley to  a  point  about  forty-five  miles  distant. 

In  the  cultivated  fields  at  Ures  I  had  seen 
a  species  of  quail — the  Callipepla  elegans — 
whose  habits  I  wanted  to  study,  with  the 
view,  if  satisfactory,  of  bringing  some  of 
them  home  with  me.  These  birds  have  a 
straight  yellow  topknot,  are  strongly  flecked 
with  rich  brown  feathers  down  the  neck  and 
back,  and  conspicuously  mottled  with  round 
white  spots  on  the  breast  and  sides.  1  found 
upon  weighing  them  that  their  average 
weight  was  180  grams,  whereas  the  weight 
of  the  Gambel  quail  found  in  the  same  coun- 
try was  but  150  grams.  They  are  consid- 
erably shorter  in  leg  than  the  California 
quail,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  given  to  run- 
ning so  much.  While  they  roost  in  the  trees, 
I  never  saw  any  of  them  take  to  the  trees 
when  flushed.  Their  call  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  "  bobwhite,"  and  like  the 
Eastern  bird,  each  brood  remains  by  itself. 
These  habits  induced  me  to  bring  a  few  of 
them  to  California  as  an  experiment,  and  I 
began  to  make  arrangements  to  get  them. 
But  I  at  once  realized  in  the  fullest  that  I 
was  in  Mexico.  One  would  think  that  where 
men  were  glad  to  get  two  or  three  days'  work 
in  a  week  at  fifty  cents  (Mexican  money)  per 
day.  they  would  have  been  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  trap  these  birds  for  me  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pair.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to 
be,  so  far  as  promises  went,  but  they  were 
always  going  to  do  it  "  man  ana"  (to-mor- 
row), and  as  manana  never  materialized,  my 
patience  became  exhausted  and  I  made  the 
traps  and  caught  them  myself. 

While  Mexico  has  an  abundance  of  quail, 
the  natives  never  shoot  them  and  rarely  trap 
them.  They  have  no  laws  for  thoir  protec- 
tion, and  could  not  understand  why  anyone 
should  want  to  take  these  birds  to  another 
country  for  brooding  purposes.  Many  of  the 
stories  circulated  among  themselves  regard- 


ing my  real  purpose  were  amusing.  One  of 
these  was  that  I  was  traveling  all  over  the 
world,  collecting  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals for  circuses.  I  overheard  one  man,  who 
assumed  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest,  telling  a 
little  group  that  had  gathered  around  him 
that  Americans  were  great  eaters  and  that  I 
would  make  a  big  business  by  paying  a 
"  bit  "  apiece  for  these  birds,  for  I  would  sell 
them  for  a  dollar  apiece  in  the  United  States, 
where  money  was  plentiful.  But  I  was  hit 
hard  "  below  the  belt "  by  the  only  enter- 
prising boy  that  I  found  in  the  country, 
when  he  came  in  with  a  blackbird  in  one 
hand  and  a  sparrow  in  the  other,  and  asked 
the  landlord  for  the  "Gringo  loco"  (crazy 
American)  who  wanted  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  animals?  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
gave  the  enterprising  lad  a  quarter  for  his 
two  birds  and  turned  them  loose. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
game  of  California.  I  will  here  add  that  I 
have  arranged  for  the  shipment  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  the  masked  "bobwhite"  {Co- 
linus  ridgwayi)  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  State  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sioners is  anxious  to  do  all  in  its  power  for 
the  game  supply  of  the  State,  and  this  work, 
inaugurated  by  the  bringing  of  a  few  of  the 
"  elegant  quail  "  to  the  State,  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  introduction  of  other  species 
from  time  to  time.  Mexico  is  rich  in  quail, 
having  on  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
both  the  mountain  and  valley  quail  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  the  mainland  the  Gambel 
quail  of  Arizona,  four  species  of  the  genus 
Callipepla  and  at  least  three  or  four  of  the 
Volinus  or  "  bobwhite."  The  climate  of  north- 
ern Mexico  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Califor- 
nia, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some,  or  even  all,  of  these  species  may  do 
well  if  introduced  into  this  State.  Some  of 
these  species,  like  our  own  native  quail,  are 
hill  and  brush  birds,  but  others,  like  the  ele- 
gant quail,  are  purely  field  birds;  and  others 
again,  like  the  Colin  us  ridgioayi,  avoid  the 
brush  entirely  and  live  wholly  in  the  large 
grass  patches  of  the  mountain  valleys.  Birds 
possessing  tho  qualities  of  the  two  last 
species  mentioned  are  what  we  want  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  as- 
certain if  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  our 
climate  and  conditions. 

Notwithstanding    the   maligning   that   the 
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California  quail  has  been  subjected  to  by 
Elliott,  Van  Dyke  and  other  writers  for  his 
running  qualities,  he  is  nevertheless,  when 
given  cover  to  hide  in,  the  most  perfect  liider 
of  all  the  game  birds  of  the  United  States. 
No  bird  will  hide  on  a  brushy  hillside  where 
there  is  no  under-cover  in  which  to  conceal 
himself.  If  the  valley  quail  refuses  to  lie  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  is  but  another  evi- 


give  one  with  a  good  dog,  when  hunted  in 
reasonably  good  cover,  so  good  a  day's  sport 
as  the  valley  quail  of  California.  But  the  en- 
croachment of  cultivation  upon  the  feeding 
grounds  of  these  birds,  together  with  their 
constant  hunting,  has  driven  them  out  of  our 
valleys  and  into  the  hills,  until  there  are  now 
but  few  places  in  the  State  where  they  can  be 
found  in  any  considerable  numbers,  in  coun- 


Photo  by  Bushnell. 


GAMBBL's  PAHTKIDGE   (Lophortyx  gamieli) . 


dence  of  that  active  little  brain  which  makes 
him  the  gamiest  bird  that  flies.  I  have  shot 
every  variety  of  upland  bird  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  Mexico  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Sierra  Madras,  and  I  have  found  no  bird  so 
swift  and  strong  of  wind,  none  that  can 
carry  off  so  much  shot,  and  none  that  will 


try  sufficiently  open  for  the  use  of  a  dog. 
What  we  want  to-day  is  not  a  better  game 
bird,  but  one  like  the  "  bobwhite  "  and  ele- 
gant quail,  that  will  live  in  and  about  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  This  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners are  trying  to  find.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  elegant  quail  of  Sonora  may  or 
may  not  prove  a  success,  but  be  that  as  it 
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may,  there  are  yet  two  or  three  other  varie-      ing  a  field  bird  that  will  adapt  itself  to  our 
ties  which  will  be  tried,  in  the  hope  of  find-      climate  and  present  conditions. 
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BREAKING  CALIFORNIA  HORSES  FOR  THE  ARMY. 


By  H.  G.  PoNTiNG. 


HORTLY  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Boxer  uprising  in  China 
there  was  to  be  seen  at  Baden,  a 
small  country  town  in  the  San 
Mateo  hills,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  miles  from  San  Francisco,  a  sight  so 
thrilling  in  character  and  extraordinary  in 
interest  that  probably  only  Western  America 
could  furnish  the  like;  for  near  to  the  out- 
skirts of  this  little  town  there  was  waged  a 
warfare  so  rough  and  determined  in  almost 
all  its  stages  that  the  recollection  of  it  will 
never  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  witness  so  unusual  a 
spectacle. 

It  was  a  warfare,  not  of  man  versus  man, 
but  of  man  against  beast — of  man's  will  and 
intelligence  against  brute  strength  and  ani- 
mal instinct.  Every  battle  was  fought,  by 
either  side,  with  a  determination  that  could 
only  evoke  admiration  from  the  onlookers, 
and  as  each  side  brought  to  its  aid  all  the 
strength  and  skill  of  which  it  was  capable 
the  conflict  was  naturally  fierce.  The  result, 
however,  was  always  the  same,  and  ended 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  human  will 
over  that  of  the  brute. 

In  some  cases,  though,  the  brute  cheated 
his  captor  by  fighting  so  stanchly  that  he 
emerged  from  the  fray  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death  from  a  rifle  shot,  whilst  many 
a  man  will  bear  to  the  grave  the  marks  he 
received  in  the  struggle. 

The  reason  of  it  all  was  because  the  Ger- 
man government  had  purchased  in  the  West 
several  thousand  horses  and  mules  on  which 
no  halter  had  ever  been  placed,  and  these 
had  been  driven  from  the  great  ranges  in 
California  and  Nevada  to  Baden,  there  to  be 
hastily  broken  in  by  some  of  the  most  skill- 
ful vaqueros  in  the  land,  for  use  by  the 
German  cavalry  and  light  artillery  in  China, 
where  they  were  being  shipped  as  fast  as 
ready. 

On  arrival  at  Baden  the  animals  were 
inspected  by  the  German  experts,  and  if  ful- 
filling the  necessary  qualifications  with  re- 
gard to  age,  weight  and  condition,  they  were 


accepted  for  cavalry  or  artillery  work,  as  the 
case  might  be;  for  cavalry  horses  ranging 
about  1,000  pounds  were  selected,  whilst  those 
of  greater  weight,  and  the  mules,  were  for 
transportation  or  artillery  purposes. 

The  vaqueros  who  performed  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  task  of  taming  these  wild 
brutes  are  men  of  wonderful  pluck  and 
agility,  to  whom  fear  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  horseflesh  is  absolutely  unknown. 
They  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  subdu- 
ing the  equine  spirit,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  throw  the  lariat  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  words 
can  not  picture  the  actions  which  are  so 
graceful  to  the  eye,  nor  can  any  photograph, 
caught  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  showing 
the  thrower  transfixed  with  arm  outstretched 
and  rope  in  mid-air,  do  the  subject  justice. 
It  is  the  whole  act  of  throwing  the  rope 
which  is  so  pleasing  to  see,  from  the  instant 
it  leaves  the  owner's  hands  to  the  next  when 
it  circles  around  the  victim's  neck. 

The  stock  was  driven  in  bands  across  coun- 
try from  the  ranges  and  into  one  of  the 
largest  of  a  series  of  wooden-fenced  corrals, 
where  the  different  stages  of  horse  and  mule 
education  were  taught.  The  first  step  was 
to  separate  the  horses  from  the  mules,  and 
there  was  perhaps  no  prettier  sight  on  the 
grounds  than  when  a  hundred  or  more  of 
them  were  cantering  together  round  the 
fence  line,  with  a  half  dozen  vaqueros  after 
them.  It  was  the  first  time  these  young  ani- 
mals had  ever  known  restraint,  and  as  they 
followed  each  other  with  heads  high  in  the 
air,  nostrils  distended  and  startled  eyes,  the 
horses  neighing  and  the  mules  braying,  it 
formed  a  picture  hard  to  duplicate. 

The  separating  was  easily  accomplished, 
much  more  so  than  the  next  step,  that  of  get- 
ting on  the  halter.  To  do  this  several  vaque- 
ros entered  the  corral,  with  as  many  men  on 
foot,  and  then  the  roping  began,  for  that  was 
one  of  the  ways  employed  of  catching  them. 
The  vaqueros  rode  in  among  the  herd,  and 
each  singling  out  his  victim  whirled  his  lariat 
several  times  around  his  head  and  launched 
it  out  into  the  air.     It  was  not  often   that 
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'AT    THE    END    OF    HIS    ROPE 


the  aim  was  untrue,  and  almost  as  surely  as 
it  left  its  owner's  hand  did  that  thin  circle 
of  rope  settle  round  the  neck  of  the  victim 
singled  out.  The  effect  upon  the  captive  was 
electrifying.  Such  treatment  they  had  never 
known  before,  and  each  seemed  terrified  to 
find  his  freedom  curtailed  in  so  unceremoni- 
ous a  manner.  A  spirited  young  horse  doeo 
not  submit  to  such  an  indignity  without  pro- 
test by  any  means — nor  a  mule  either — but 
fights  with  all  his  strength  t.o  break  away. 
He  begins  a  mad  struggle  to  regain  his  free- 
dom, and  goes  off  with  a  rush  until  the  slack 
of  the  rope  is  exhausted,  when  he  is  brought 
up  with  a  rude  jerk  that  throws  him  onto 
his  haunches.  This  only  curbs  him  for  a 
moment,  however,  for  though  he  has  lost 
the  first  round  he  is  still  full  of  fight,  and 
rears,  plunges  and  kicks,  throwing  himself 
ofttimes  head  over  heels  in  his  fury  to  get 
away.  But  the  rope,  though  light,  is  of  horse- 
hair and  strong,  and  the  vaquero  plays  his 
victim  as  a  skillful  angler  would  a  game 
fish.    The  end  of  the  rope  is  firmly  tied  to  the 


horn  of  his  Mexican  saddle,  and  his  horse 
is  as  clever  as  the  rider  in  the  way  he  gives 
and  takes  on  it,  and  braces  himself  so  that 
he  is  best  able  to  cope  with  the  strain  of  the 
struggling  captive. 

If  the  fight  lasts  too  long  another  cowboy 
ropes  the  captive  round  the  legs,  and  thus  se- 
curely caught  neck  and  foot,  he  can  not  last 
much  longer,  for  his  struggles  have  tightened 
the  rope  until  he  can  scarcely  breathe,  and  his 
fighting  powers  are  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
second  rope.  Fight,  however,  he  will  until 
the  very  last,  when  exhausted  and  sweating 
from  every  pore  he  goes  down  for  good  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  He  is  then  quickly  haltered 
and  turned  into  another  corral,  where  he  is 
allowed  to  run  loose  for  a  day  or  so,  drag- 
ging his  halter  rope  with  him  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  idea.    Though  he  may  at  times 
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"HE   GOES   DOWN   FOR   GOOD." 

fondly  imagine  himself  free  again,  he  is 
rudely  awakened  from  his  dream  each  time 
one  of  his  mates  steps  on  his  rope,  giving 
him  a  jerk  that  is  very  irritating,  and  re- 
minding him  most  forcibly  that  his  days  of 
reckless,  devil-may-care  freedom  are  at  an 
end. 

During  this  stage  of  his  education  his  cap- 
tors are  busy  with  others  of  his  kind,  more 
or  less  obstreperous  than  he,  and  then  he  is 
liod  to  a  hitching  post,  which  is  invariably 
the  cause  of  another  pitched  battle  to  get 
away  from  the  hated  halter.  Each  day  for 
some  days  afterward  he  is  tied  until  he  be- 
gins to  realize  the  futility  of  protesting. 

The  next  step  is  the  severest  trial  and  per- 
liaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  for  with- 
out more  ado.  let  him  kick,  roar  and  plunge 
as  he  may,  a  saddle  is  fastened  on  his  back. 
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It  is  a  ticklish  job,  however,  and  one  has  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  flying  hoofs. 
Some  of  the  horses  must  first  be  blindfolded 
with  a  sack,  whilst  others  have  to  be  thrown 
before  the  saddle  can  be  got  on.  With  much 
coaxing,  men  carefully  and  gently  edged  up 
with  the  saddle  and  quietly  fitted  it  in  place, 
the  most  acute  watchfulness  being  necessary 
here,,  for  an  apparently  peaceful  animal  may 
in  an  instant  become  a  perfect  devil  in  his 
frenzy  to  break  away,  and  with  a  single  kick 
scatter  a  man's  brains  over  the  ground. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  animals 
were  not  reared  to  know  the  presence  of 
man,  but  were  wild  from  the  prairie,  with 
all  the  fire  and  love  of  freedom  that  the 
American"bronco"  possess  in  their  blood.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  seen  at  least 
a  dozen  men  escape  death  only  by  the 
breadth  of  a  single  hair  whilst  performing 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  several  I  saw 
kicked  badly  but  not  fatally,  though  as  a 
rule  they  displayed  the  most  marvelous  alert- 
ness in  avoiding  the  vicious  kicks. 

The  saddle  on,  the  horse  is  led,  fighting  all 
the  way,  to  a  round  corral  closely  boarded, 
where  the  vaquero,  carefully  watching  his 
chance,  springs  to  his  seat.  Then  the  fun 
begins,  for  the  wild  Western  bronco  is  not 
made  of  the  stuff  to  take  this  in  cold  blood. 
Never  did  he  imagine  that  any  one  could  pre- 
sume to  take  such  unheard  of  liberties,  espe- 
cially as  insult  is  being  added  to  injury  by 
his  tormentor,  who  is  steadily  belaboring 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  fiank  with  a  "quirt," 
as  fast  as  he  can  rain  the  blows. 

This  is  more  than  horseflesh  and  blood  can 
stand.  The  burden  must  be  displaced  at  any 
cost!  How  much  more  easily  thought  than 
done,  for  let  him  buck,  kick,  rear,  plunge 
and  buck  again  as  he  may,  he  can  not  budge 
the  cowboy  from  his  back.  When  he  has 
bucked  himself  to  a  standstill,  the  gate  is 
opened  and  he  is  taken  out  onto  the  road. 
His  spirits  rise  at  once.  Now  or  never  is  the 
time.  Now  for  a  wild  dash  for  liberty,  and 
surely  nothing  can  withstand  him  on  open 
ground.  Alas!  for  another  and  still  greater 
disappointment,  for  his  enemy  and  he  might 
be  the  bust  and  body  of  a  centaur,  so  impos- 
sible does  it  seem  for  them  to  become  sepa- 
rated. A  mad,  frantic  dash  down  the  road, 
kicking,  rearing,  jumping  and  bucking  all 
the  way,  is  of  no  avail,  for  the  "  bronco 
buster  "  stays  where  he  was,  smoking  a  ciga- 
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rette,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as  the 
ordinary  mortal  in  his  favorite  chair. 

The  game  is  a  losing  one.  and  the  first  rub- 
ber about  finished.  Soon  rider  and  ridden 
come  quietly  back  along  the  road,  the  latter 
now  quite  played  out  and  apparently  as  gen- 
tle as  a  lamb,  and  the  first  stage  of  breaking 
a  German  cavalry  horse  is  finished. 

For  several  subsequent  days  a  similar  pro- 
gram was  gone  through,  until  finally  there 
was  little  or  no  further  resistance,  and  the 
horse  was  then  turned  out,  broken  as  far  as 
time  would  allow,  for  cavalry  duty. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  animals 
were  needed  for  an  emergency  and  wanted  in 
a  hurry,  therefore  the  work  of  training  them 
had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  for  there 
was  no  time  to  waste  on  coaxing  and  gentle- 
ness. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  after  a  month's 
voyage  on  board  ship  any  remaining  fire  in 
their  composition  would  not  be  likely  to 
cause   much   trouble;    but   eighteen   months 
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later,  when  in  China  and  over  the  scene  of 
the  late  war,  I  heard  that  many  or  tne  horses 
revived  in  spirit  to  such  an  extent  shortly 
after  landing  that  the  Germans  were  utterly 
unable  to  ride  them. 

That  the  work  was  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  was  testified  to  by  the  number  of  men 
out  of  the  three  hundred  odd  employed  who 
wore  bandages  or  walked  with  a  limp.  The 
danger  lay  in  every  direction  and  was  not 
confined  to  the  equine  hoofs.     The  lariat  is 


leaping   from   the    saddle   only   just   as  the 
horse  was  about  to  fall  on  him. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  were 
ready,  and  a  horse-transport  about  to  sail, 
they  were  driven  in  bands  down  to  the  dock 
and  along  the  wharf  to  the  steamer's  side. 
Up  to  quite  recently  the  old  method  of  hoist- 
ing the  animals  on  board  in  a  pen  was  em- 
ployed, but  this  method  has  cf  late  been  en- 
tirely superseded  when  large  numbers  are  to 
be  shipped.     The  gang-plank  is  now  used  in 
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sure  injury,  or  perhaps  death,  should  a  man 
get  it  round  him  with  a  wild  horse  at  the 
end.  One  of  the  vaqueros,  whom  I  asked 
why  his  hand  was  bound  up,  told  me  that 
his  thumb  was  cut  off  by  being  caught  be- 
tween the  rope  and  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 

It  was  an  absorbingly  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  rough  riding  and  cool  nerve.  I  have 
seen  a  cowboy  get  on  an  unbroken  horse,  re- 
move the  bridle  and  let  the  brute  buck  him- 
self out  without  once  losing  his  balance, 
whilst  another  man  would  make  his  horse 
rear  and  throw  him  backward  to  the  ground, 


combination  with  runways  through  the 
hatches  to  the  decks  below.  The  berthing  of 
a  large  number  of  animals  is  thus  accom- 
plished with  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
labor. 

All  the  transports  used  had  a  super-struct- 
ure deck  built  from  the  hurricane  deck  to 
the  bow  and  stern,  making  the  hurricane 
deck  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  allowing  sufficient  accommodation 
on  the  deck  underneath  for  a  large  number 
of  horses. 

They  were  stowed   on    four  decks,  upper. 
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main,  orlop  and  lower,  and  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  ventilation  was  always  provided 
to  insure  comfort,  even  if  found  necessary  to 
close  the  hatches,  the  experience  of  the  Siam, 
one  of  the  first  U.  S.  A.  transports,  proving 
the  vital  necessity  of  this.  She  ran  into  a 
typhoon  in  the  China  Sea,  and  had  to  close 
all  hatchways.  When  the  storm  abated  and 
they  were  opened  up  again  every  man  on 
board  was  kept  busy  getting  the  poor  brutes 
out  of  their  stalls  by  means  of  a  rope  around 
their  necks  and  a  derrick  to  hoist  them  over 
the  vessel  sides,  for  almost  every  animal  had 
died  from  suffocation.  The  lesson  was  an  ex- 
pensive one,  and  was  not  disregarded.  Since 
that  time  each  horse  ship  has  been  ventilated 
so  as  to  make  a  recurrence  of  such  a  misfor- 
tune most  unlikely,  though  naturally  no  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  can  quite  equal  that  of  the 
open  hatchways. 

It  is  an  easy  enough  matter  to  get  the 
horses  up  the  gang-plank  on  to  the  ship,  but 
once  on  deck  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  in- 
duce them  to  go  down  the  runway  through 
the  main  hatches  to  the  decks  below.  Going 
down  a  slope  presents  much  greater  diffi- 
culties to  a  horse  than  going  up  one,  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  entirely  novel  look 
of  a  dim  hatchway  with  a  right-about  turn 
in  the  runway,  the  prospect  is  anything  but 
inviting. 

If,  however,  a  horse  resists  too  much — and 
the  mules  are  by  far  the  greater  offenders — 
he  is  persuaded  to  change  his  mind  by  the 
application  of  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  an- 
other round  his  haunches,  with  a  score  of 


brawny  cattlemen  to  pull  him  down.  As  a 
rule,  however,  example  works  much  better 
than  so  forcible  a  precept,  and  many  a  young 
animal  that  would  otherwise  resist,  goes 
quietly  down,  feeling  easy  in  his  mind  from 
seeing  several  others  of  his  companions  im- 
mediately in  front  of  him. 

The  accommodation,  considering  the  large 
number  carried,  is  very  comfortable.  Each 
stall  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  with 
ample  pads  both  before  and  behind  to  pre- 
vent chafing  should  the  ship  roll.  Once  the 
occupant  is  in  place,  with  the  divisions  slipped 
into  position,  he  must  manage  without  lying 
down  until  the  end  of  the  voyage.  This  is 
not,  however,  such  a  hardship  as  might  ap- 
pear. Many  horses  sleep  standing  from 
choice,  but  on  board  ship  it  is  a  case  of 
"  Hobson's  choice,"  though  should  the  horse 
desire  to  relieve  his  legs,  the  means  are  pro- 
vided in  the  shape  of  two  iron  rings  over- 
head, both  in  front  and  behind,  to  which  are 
attached  slings  passing  under  his  belly,  on 
which  he  can  allow  the  weight  of  his  body 
comfortably  to  rest,  an  arrangement  which 
must  be  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  ani- 
mals. 

Each  cattleman  who  accompanied  the  Ger- 
man horses  had  ten  head  to  care  for,  thus 
the  men  were  not  overworked  and  were 
able  to  give  the  necessary  care  and  attention 
which  the  horse  at  sea  naturally  demands, 
with  the  results  that  the  mortality  in  the 
traffic  amounted  to  almost  nil,  or  at  any 
rate  cut  but  a  very  small  figure. 


"OFF  TO   THE  FRONT." 


SPORT  IN  AFRICA. 


By  Elmer  E.  Davis. 


PART    IV. 


O  THE  southeast  of  Lake  Victo- 
ria, on  the  lake  side  of  the  Mau 
watershed,  lies  a  very  pictur- 
esque countrj',  with  towering 
hills  covered  by  long,  rich  grass 
which  often  reaches  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  This  extreme  height  is  generally 
found  among  the  scrubby  mimosa  groves 
scattered  here  and  there.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  valleys  will  sometimes  be  found  with 
such  a  growth  of  grass  as  to  be  impassable 
to  man.  Although  the  hills  predominate, 
fine,  level  plateaus  and  broad  valleys  will 
otien  be  seen,  with  occasional  forests  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  hunter  will  naturally 
think  this  would  be  an  ideal  country  for 
game,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  very  few 
species  are  found  here,  on  account  of  the 
rank  growth  covering  the  ground  during 
and  after  the  rainy  season. 

Just  when  this  season  begins  and  ends  is 
not  known  for  a  certainty,  as  it  seems  liable 
to  start  at  any  time  and  end  in  the  same 
manner,  with  no  definite  limits.  I  have  been 
told  that  sometimes  it  will  not  rain  for  six 
months,  but  when  it  does  start  rain  may  fall 
at  short  intervals  for  a  year  or  more.  In 
regard  to  climate,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  seasons  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mau 
summit,  where  the  seasons  are  sharply  de- 
fined. The  game  animals  found  in  this  re- 
gion are  alpo  different  from  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mau,  although  several 
of  the  same  species  are  found  here.  It 
seems  the  dense  forests  of  the  Mau  hills 
have  prevented  migration  of  animals  from 
one  side  to  the  other;  the  game  animals  here 
must  originally  have  come  from  the  north, 
and,  being  isolated  for  centuries  from  others 
of  their  species,  have  formed  certain  little 
IKMuliaritics  of  their  own,  but  not  enough  In 
most  cases  to  warrant  classification  as  a  dif- 
fprent  species.  Here  will  be  found  the  pretty 
little  "  orabi  "  and  the  "topi,"  whose  pur- 
plish rod  color,  shining  in  the  sun.  presents 
a  picture  not  soon  forgotten.  Occasionally 
the  large  roan  antelope   (Hippotragus  cqiii- 
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nus)  will  be  seen.  The  Jackson  hartbeest 
is  the  animal  most  often  encountered,  for 
this  is  his  natural  home  and  it  is  here  that 
their  horns  assume  the  most  pronounced 
difference  from  other  species  of  hartbeest; 
the  horn  pedicles  here  are  very  long,  with 
horns  set  close  together,  in  some  cases  touch- 
ing at  the  base;  they  reach  a  length  of 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches,  the  growth 
continues  very  close  together  and  the  tips  of 
the  horns  in  some  cases  are  no  wider  apart 
than  six  or  seven  inches,  although  they  turn 
out  from  the  main  body  of  horn.  Bush- 
buck  (Tragelaphus  sylvaticus)  and  reed- 
buck  (Cervicapra  arnnrlinacea)  are  some- 
times seen,  but  they  are  not  plentiful. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  will  now  write 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks; 
the  natives  had  burned  the  grass,  in  patches 
where  it  had  become  dry  enough,  in  order  to 
allow  a  new  growth  for  their  cattle  and 
sheep,  of  which  they  have  a  great  number. 
By  burning  in  this  manner  as  fast  as  various 
spots  get  dry,  a  general  conflagration  is  pre- 
vented, for  should  the  grass  be  allowed  to 
dry  in  all  places  before  burning,  the  Are 
would  sweep  the  entire  country  of  every  liv- 
ing thing. 

We  were  a  large  party  now,  with  twenty 
white  men  in  the  camp:  and  moat  being 
scarce,  I  started  one  morning  with  ten  por- 
ters for  a  valley  known  to  be  six  or  seven 
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miles  away,  in  hopes  of  securing  a  hart- 
beest.  Climbing  a  hill  and  looking  into  the 
valley,  we  could  see  the  sun  glistening  on 
three  different  bands  of  the  bay  Jacksons, 
but  they  were  on  level  ground  with  grass  up 
to  their  bellies.  The  grass  had  been  even 
much  taller,  but  had  fallen  down  from  the 
weight  of  its  ripened  seed,  and  I  knew  it 
would  be  so  tangled  as  to  be  impossible  to 
traverse  in  any  but  an  upright  position,  so 
stalking  was  out  of  the  question.  Taking 
my  gunbearer,  and  telling  the  porters  to 
watch  for  a  signal  from  the  top  of  a  certain 
hill,  I  started  to  walk  around  to  the  leeward 
of  the  valley. 

I  expected  to  hide  and  allow  the  beasts  to 
wind  the  porters,  it  being  my  plan  to  have 
the  latter  walk  around  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  upon  seeing  my  signal.  As  the  beasts 
would  naturally  run  from  a  suspicious  scent, 
I  was  in  hope  that  some  of  them  would  come 
close  enough  to  me  for  a  shot.  The  grass 
was  like  a  net  underfoot  and  walking  was  an 
arduous  task.  A  mile  of  this  work  brought 
us  to  a  mimosa  grove  where  the  grass,  though 
over  my  head,  stood  very  straight.  We  were 
proceeding  very  quietly  when  the  silence 
was  suddenly  broken  by  a  roar  similar  to 
that  made  by  a  high  wind  in  a  forest.  Being 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  I  turned  to  ques- 
tion Monga.  but  he  had  disappeared  like  a 
frightened  hare.  He  soon  returned,  however, 
in  a  shamed  manner,  and  said  the  noise  was 
made  by  a  band  of  animals  running  through 
the  grass.  In  the  meantime  the  noise  had 
died  away  in  the  direction  of  the  valley. 

Advancing  slowly,  we  soon  came  to  the 
place  where  a  number  of  animals  had  been 
lying  down;  the  grass  was  knocked  about 
and  broken  in  a  broad  path  where  they  ran 
when  alarmed  by  our  presence.  We  fol- 
lowed this  path,  as  it  led  but  little  from  the 
direction  we  had  been  going;  it  soon  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  singe  trail  a  foot  wide,  the 
beasts  evidently  following  one  another  here 
in  single  file.  Eighty  rods  or  so  were  trav- 
ersed in  this  manner  when  the  valley  ap- 
peared, the  far  side  of  which  could  be  seen 
above  the  tops  of  the  grass,  which  was  now 
considerably  shorter.  Creeping  cautiously 
forward,  a  magnificent  sight  met  our  eyes. 

Some  three  hundred  yards  away  were,  not 
the  hartbeest  I  expected  to  see,  but  a  fine 
band  of  roan  antelope.  Three  bulls  were 
standing  in  line,  facing  the  place  where  they 
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had  emerged  from  the  tall  grass,  as  if  ex- 
pecting an  enemy  to  appear,  but  fortunately 
we  had  turned  to  one  side  of  the  path  before 
coming  near  the  edge  of  the  cover. 

Knowing  that  the  horns  of  these  animals 
are  sometimes  poorly  shaped,  I  took  my 
field  glasses  to  look  for  the  best  set  and  was 
gazing  intently  at  them  when,  without  warn- 
ing, every  animal  gave  two  or  three  jumps. 
As  they  started  Monga  whispered  "  Figa, 
Bwana,  figa!  Ala  quenda  yote!  "  (shoot.  Mas- 
ter, shoot!  All  are  running).  I  was  heart- 
ily disgusted  with  myself  until  they  stopped. 
I  had  several  times  before  been  cheated  of  a 
shot  by  my  eagerness  to  secure  the  best 
horns,  the  game  running  away  while  I  was 
looking  at  them.  However,  these  fellows 
stopped.  One  large  bull  stood  broadside  to 
me  and  my  first  shot  killed  him;  the  others 
were  terrified  and  leaped  around  in  an  as- 
tonishing manner,  but  I  succeeded  in  drop- 
ping another  bull  before  they  made  off.  The 
first  one  shot  had  been  hit  in  the  spine,  back 
of  the  shoulders.  The  second  received  the 
ball  in  the  neck  near  the  base  of  the  brain. 
One  set  of  horns  was  very  good,  but  the 
other,  though  longer,  was  badly  formed. 

The  reader  will  please  not  confuse  the 
roan  antelope  of  the  Nandi  hills  with  that  of 
South  Africa,  where  the  horns  grow  to  a 
length  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  inches.  In  this 
case  the  horns  were  twenty  inches  long,  and 
I  have  been  told  twenty-two  inches  was  the 
longest  ever  secured  in  this  locality.  These 
aatelopes  are  quite  large,  weighing  about  six 
hundred  pounds,  but  gracefully  built;  the 
color  is  "  roan,"  as  the  name  implies.  The 
ears  are  quite  long,  having  a  dark  tuft  of 
hair   at   the  tip.     Their  horns,   which   start 
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close  above  the  eyes,  curve  up  and  back, 
sometimes  forming  a  half-circle. 

Being  in  plain  sight  of  the  porters,  their 
attention  was  soon  attracted  and  they  hur- 
ried to  us.  The  grass,  for  a  short  distance 
around,  was  not  very  long,  making  it 
easy  to  locate  the  place,  so,  leaving  two 
porters  to  dress  the  meat,  and  sending  one 
to  camp  for  help,  I  took  the  others  with  me 
after  a  band  of  hartbeest  which  were  visible 
on  a  sidehill  over  two  miles  away. 

I  thought  they  could  easily  be  come  at  by 
stalking  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
After  a  very  arduous  walk  we  reached  the  de- 
sired location,  and  instructing  the  porters  in 
no  case  to  follow  me  until  they  heard  shots, 
I  left  them.  I  knew  it  would  be  a  long  stalk, 
as  the  beasts  were  in  a  more  unfavorable 
position  than  had  been  expected,  and  I  would 
be  compelled  to  crawl  down  on  their  side  of 
the  hill  for  some  distance.  The  grass  was 
full  of  flies  which  bit  me  in  a  very  annoy- 
ing manner  while  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
but  if  standing  they  did  not  bother  my  face, 
as  they  seemed  to  keep  near  the  ground. 

After  an  hour's  work  I  was  still  some  dis- 
tance from  a  bush  which  had  been  selected 
as  an  objective  point;  arising,  I  could  see 
the  hartbeest  still  quietly  feeding  in  the 
same  place,  and  I  was  wondering  how  many 
the  porters  could  carry  as  I  slowly  burrowed 
my  way  under  the  grass.  Half  an  hour  more 
elapsed  before  the  desired  bush  was  reached; 
looking  my  rifle  over  and  finding  everything 
all  right,  I  arose.  What  I  saw  would  make 
a  saint  weep!  There,  not  a  hundred  yards 
ahead,  were  the  seven  porters,  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  The  hartbeest  were 
nowhere  In  Fight. 


I  was  furious  and  strode  toward  them 
without  a  word,  for  my  feelings  were  too 
strong  for  utterance.  They  saw  me,  and 
seemed  to  know  they  were  in  for  it,  so  kept 
out  of  reach.  As  I  drew  near  they  received 
a  tongue-lashing  in  every  native  language  I 
was  acquainted  with,  and  could  I  have  laid 
hands  on  them  there  would  have  been  some 
sore  heads,  and  they  knew  it.  However,  I 
soon  saw  the  fallacy  of  anger  and  persuaded 
Monga  to  come  near  enough  to  find  out  why 
they  disobeyed  me.  He  said  they  had  become 
alarmed  by  my  long  absence  and  were  afraid 
a  leopard  had  seized  me,  so  they  started  to 
look  me  up.  Having  passed  by  without  see- 
ing me,  and  frightened  the  game,  they  were 
holding  a  council  as  to  what  should  be  done 
when  I  came  upon  the  scene.  So,  you  see, 
they  were  doing  what  appeared  in  their 
judgment  to  be  right.  I  forgave  them,  al- 
though it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  feel  my 
sore  knees  and  hands,  and  to  think  of  the 
merry  meal  the  flies  had  made  off  my  face 
and  neck.  I  gave  up  getting  any  hartbeest 
that  day,  and  returning  to  where  the  "  roan  " 
were,  the  porters  proceeded  to  make  loads 
of  the  meat.  Telling  them  to  wait  for  help 
and  then  all  return  together,  I  called  Monga 
and  started  for  camp. 

As  I  had  promised  the  porters  a  present  of 
meat  if  successful  in  the  hunt,  I  was  not 
surprised  when  Monga  asked  if  he  could 
have  half  a  rupee  instead  of  his  share.  Not 
thinking,  I  gave  it  to  him.  and  did  not  find 
out  what  a  sharp  trick  he  played  upon  me 
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until  night,  when  the  porters  arrived.  Every 
one  refused  the  present  of  meat,  for  both  ani- 
mals had  died  instantly,  making  the  meat 
"  unclean,"  according  to  their  belief.  The 
Swahili  will  eat  no  meat  unless  the  beast 
moves  during  the  operation  of  cutting  the 
throat,  during  which  operation  a  prayer  or 
blessing  is  said  by  one  of  their  number,  and 
Monga  had  not  been  quick  enougn  in  oper- 
ating upon  the  two  roans. 

I  at  one  time  during  a  hunt  taught  the 
porters  a  lesson  in  obedience  through  this 
custom.  It  was  a  standing  order  that  every 
one  take  a  knife  along,  but  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  in  the  hand  to  prevent  it  be- 
ing lost,  first  one.  then  another,  got  into  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  knives  in  camp,  with 
the  result  that  after  four  or  five  hunts  only 
one  or  two  knives  were  brought  along.  Soon 
after  starting,  one  day,  I  killed  a  large 
waterbuck  for  the  porters.  These  animals, 
being  tough  and  of  a  strong  flavor,  are  sel- 
dom eaten  by  white  men,  but  are  seemingly 
relished  by  the  natives.  They  ran  swiftly  to 
where  the  buck  was  kicking  in  a  lively  way, 
every  one  calling  for  a  knife.  Not  one  had 
been  brought,  and  seeing  mine  in  my  belt,  a 
chorus  of  "  Bwana,  umpa  keso  yocha,  pary  .'" 
(Master,  give  me  your  knife,  quick)  was  set 
up.  I  refused  all  appeals  and  the  porters 
were  frantic,  as  the  buck  kicked  for  some 
time  in  a  tantalizing  manner  before  dying. 
When  he  was  dead  I  gave  them  my  knife, 
made  them  dress  the  meat  and  carry  it  to 
camp,  where  it  was  devoured  by  the  less 
scrupulous  Wanyanawezi  porters,  who  took 
every  opportunity  to  twit  the  Swahili  about 
carrying  meat  to  camp  for  them.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  they  never  failed  to  take  knives 
aiong  after  this,  but  the  affair  was  treated 
as  a  good  joke  at  their  expense  and  was  told 
to  every  newcomer. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  had  shot  a  hart- 
beest  which  died  before  anyone  reached  it, 
and  the  porters  were  discussing  the  subject 
when  I  arrived.  Stooping  over  to  conceal 
my  foot,  I  put  my  toe  under  the  hind  leg  and 
gave  a  push  which  caused  it  to  move.  This 
was  enough;  the  porters  yelled  "  Na  kufa 
sorsa  heve"  (he  is  dying  now),  and  his 
throat  was  cut  immediately  amid  exclama- 
tions of  "  Mguri  sana!"  (very  good). 

Several  days  later,  Mr.  Leuder  (an  Ameri- 
can engineer)  and  I  took  a  hunt  in  the  region 
where  the  roans  had  been  found.     The  day 


was  very  cloudy,  with  indications  of  rain, 
but  we  cared  little  for  that.  We  separated 
soon  after  starting,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  should  come  together  about  noon  to 
eat  our  lunch.  I  saw  several  bands  of  hart- 
beest  but  was  unable  to  get  near  enough  for 
a  shot,  as  the  wind  was  too  shifty.  At  noon 
we  were  several  miles  apart,  for  I  heard  a 
rifie  shot  very  faintly  to  my  left,  from 
where  the  wind  came.  It  had  started  to  rain, 
so  I  circled  around  to  the  left  in  search  of 
Mr.  Leuder,  with  the  intention  of  finding 
him  and  returning  to  camp. 

After  some  time  I  discovered  a  band  of 
hartbeest  walking  slowly  around  a  hill,  and 
started    in    the    opposite    direction    to    head 
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them  off.  It  was  now  raining  very  hard  and 
I  was  wet  to  the  skin;  my  feet  caused  a 
crunching  in  my  light  shoes  every  step,  for 
the  ground  was  rapidly  being  covered  with 
water.  Stepping  on  an  anthill,  the  horns  of 
six  or  eight  hartbeest  could  be  seen  above 
the  grass  about  two  hundred  yaras  ahead; 
they  were  moving  at  right  angles  to  me,  in 
the  direction  of  a  slight  raise  where  the 
grass  was  shorter.  Soon  one  appeared,  then 
another,  but  they  were  all  cows  and  it 
seemed  no  bulls  were  in  the  bunch,  when  sud- 
denly an  animal  with  good-sized  horns  ap- 
peared.   Thinking  it  was  a  young  bull,  I  shot 
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it,  but  it  proved  to  be  an  old  cow  with  large 
horns. 

While  here,  Mr.  Lender  came  up  and  said 
he  had  also  been  stalking  that  band,  and  the 
shot  I  had  heard  had  missed.  It  was  now 
raining  with  a  steady  pour,  for  on  this  side 
of  the  Man  the  rains  are  not  short,  sharp 
dashes  as  on  the  other  side.  We  were  both 
wet-looking  hunters,  six  or  eight  miles  from 
camp,  with  grass  from  four  to  ten  feet  high 
to  walk  through.  We  ate  our  lunch  of 
American  canned  beans  and  peaches,  and 
started  for  camp,  leaving  the  porters  to 
bring  the  meat. 

We  were  blundering  along,  paying  atten- 
tion to  nothing  but  our  feet,  when  two  roan 
antelope  ran  past,  a  short  distance  ahead. 
We  shot,  and  Mr.  Lender  knocked  one  over, 
but  it  jumped  up  and  ran  away,  followed  by 
several  bullets. 

That  return  trip  is  without  a  doubt  the 
hardest  traveling  I  ever  experienced  in  Af- 
rica; for  the  dead  grass  near  the  ground, 
which  was  brittle  when  dry,  had  become 
tough  and  tripped  us  at  every  step.  We  ar- 
rived in  camp  that  night  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  to  anyone  going  to  Africa  to 
hunt  I  will  say:  keep  away  from  the  places 
where  grass  is  so  high! 

The  next  day,  feeling  pretty  good  in  spite 
of  my  previous  exertions,  I  accompanied  an- 
other of  our  party,  Mr.  Gemberling,  on  a  trip 
among  the  hills  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  orabi.  A  place 
was  selected  where  the  natives  had  burned 
numerous  strips  of  ground.  These  strips 
were  covered  with  short  green  shoots,  upon 
which  the  dainty  orabi  love  to  feed. 

By  beginning  where  the  fire  had  started,  a 
person  could  walk  some  distance  in  a  burned 
path  from  a  rod  to  ten  or  more  wide;  the 
grass  being  a  trifle  green,  the  lire  would  not 
spread,  but  run  before  the  wind.  In  this  way 
several  miles  of  country  had  been  burned 
over,  making  it  possible  to  keep  in  burned 
places  by  crossing  narrow  stretches  of  tall 
grass.  We  separated  upon  coming  to  this 
place,  Mr.  Gemberling  going  to  the  loft  and 
I  keeping  straight  ahead.  The  first  animal 
seen  was  a  little  "dik-dik;"  he  was  no 
larger  than  a  half-grown  hare,  but  neverthe- 


less he  was  a  full-grown  antelope.  Running 
into  the  grass  a  short  distance  ahead,  he 
turned  to  have  a  look  at  us,  then  disap- 
peared. Monga  and  the  porters  declared  this 
little  fellow  was  a  palele,  which  means, 
as  near  as  I  can  understand,  that  he  was  a 
burlesque  on  the  big  members  of  the  ante- 
lope family. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill 
which  was  burned  bare  witli  the  exception 
of  some  scrubby  mimosa.  As  it  looked  like 
a  very  favorable  place,  I  proceeded  very 
cautiously  to  the  top  and  looked  around. 
Not  fifty  yards  away  were  six  orabi,  three 
bucks  and  three  does.  They  were  all  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence  and  the  first  two  shots 
brought  down  two  bucks,  the  third  one  fell 
after  two  more  shots  uad  been  sent  after 
him.  Two  of  the  bucks  had  very  short 
horns,  but  one  measured  five  and  one-half 
inches,  which  was  quite  good.  I  sat  down 
while  the  porters  were  dressing  the  orabi 
and  watched  Mr.  Gemberling  through  the 
field  glasses.  He  was  stalking  an  orabi  in 
plain  view  from  where  I  sat,  and  as  he  shot 
I  could  see  the  little  fellow  fall.  It  was  a 
good  shot,  for  at  two  hundred  yards  the 
orabi  is  a  very  small  target,  as  a  lull-grown 
buck  weighs  not  more  than  fifteen  pounds 
when  dressed. 

Turning  the  glasses  in  the  direction  of  a 
little  valley,  a  very  good  road  or  trail  could 
be  seen  leading  along  the  bottom  and  up 
over  a  hill.  Sending  one  of  the  porters  to 
camp  with  the  meat,  I  descended  into  the 
valley  and  found  a  salt  lick  of  good  size. 
Following  the  road  for  a  short  distance,  I 
came  to  a  spring  of  fine,  cold  water,  and 
drank  from  it  before  proceeding.  After  go- 
ing from  here  I  became  light-headed  and  had 
considerable  diflSculty  in  keeping  my  feet. 
The  porters,  seeing  my  condition,  cried: 
"  Bwana  mgonjwa — komatta!"  (Master  is 
sick — get  hold  of  him).  I  recovered  in  a 
short  time,  but  being  afraid  something  really 
was  wrong,  returned  immediately  to  camp. 

What  caused  the  strange  feeling  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  was  the  cool  water  I  drank 
while  heated.  I  never  felt  any  bad  effects 
afterward,  and  during  my  stay  in  Africa  was 
never  sick  a  moment  from  any  cause. 


REDWOOD  REMINISCENCES. 


By  "  Armac." 

EER  hunting  in  the  redwoods  pre- 
sents a  very  different  aspect  from 
hunting  in  an  open  or  compara- 
tively open  country.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  game  is  found  in 
hilly  and  brushy  localities,  and  only  those 
who  are  physically  able  for  hard  work  will 
find  any  sport  in  the  hunt.  Not  much  help 
can  be  expected  of  a  horse,  and  still  less  of 
a  dog.  The  hunter  must  depend  on  his  eyes 
and  ears;  and  his  sight,  hearing  and  patience 
must  exceed  the  deer's  if  he  meets  with  much 
success. 

Only  those  who  have  stood  in  a  strained 
position  waiting  for  a  deer  to  come  out  of 
the  brush  can  have  any  idea  of  how  much 
time  an  old  buck  can  put  in  revolving  a  sus- 
picion in  his  mind,  all  the  while  remaining 
as  motionless  as  the  tree  or  bush  behind 
which  he  invariably  stops.  After  you  have 
waited  what  seems  like  an  hour  (really, 
maybe  ten  minutes),  you  begin  to  think  he 
has  sneaked  off  down  the  gulch  or  that  you 
were  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  was  there 
at  all;  and  growing  tired  of  fattening  an 
ever-increasing  band  of  mosquitoes,  you  cau- 
tiously take  a  step  or  two  forward  or  to  one 
side,  losing  sight  of  the  open  foreground, 
when  smash!  blop — smash!  and  your  fore- 
noon's hard  work  is  gone  for  nothing.  When 
an  old  buck  has  his  suspicion  aroused  and 
takes  up  the  alert  stand  I  do  not  believe  he 
ever  relaxes  his  vigilance  inside  half  an  hour 
— and  half  an  hour  to  the  hunter  seems  a 
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terrible  long  wait.  But  when  the  game  has 
reached  this  stage  the  one  with  the  most 
patience  generally  wins. 

The  ground  being  brushy  and  broken,  or 
with  large  trees  standing  close  together,  the 
game  is  generally  killed  at  short  range.  The 
'92  model  .38-40  rifle  is  heavy  enough  for  this 
work,  and  I  prefer  the  Lyman  hunting  front 
and  leaf  rear  sights  to  all  others.  Do  not 
use  a  peep  sight  unless  you  are  shortsighted. 
The  main  thing  is  to  make  a  clean  kill,  as  if 
even  shot  through  the  vitals  he  may  get  into 
the  brush  where  you  can  not  find  him  with- 
out a  dog,  or  plunge  down  a  steep  hill  so  far 
you  can  hardly  get  him  back  up  again.  The 
best  shot  is  at  the  neck,  about  a  hand's 
breadth  back  of  the  horns.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  hit  him  in  Jhe  neck  as  in  the  body  if 
you  accustom  yourself  to  aiming  at  a  definite 
spot  instead  of  at  his  "  hide."  If  you  shoot 
down  a  steep  hill,  aim  at  his  withers.  If 
running,  I  always  aim  at  the  end  of  his  nose 
and  generally  break  his  neck.  Of  course  even 
a  good  shot  will  miss  a  good  many  this  way; 
but  a  clean  miss  lies  lightly  on  the  con- 
science of  a  good  sportsman,  while  the 
thought  of  a  desperately  wounded  deer,  get- 
ting away  to  die  by  inches  in  the  woods,  is 
matter  for  anything  but  pleasant  thought  by 
the  evening  camp  fire.  "  A  clean  kill  or  a 
clear  miss  "  is  my  motto,  and  I  have  made  a 
good  many  of  both. 

An  old  Indian  gave  me  the  best  advice  I 
ever  had  on  still-hunting:  "  Not  much  walk 
— heap  look — heap  listen!  "  He  also  told  an- 
other thing  which  I  have  tried  and  found 
good:  "You  long  time  listen  no  can  toll. 
Wet  finger,  put  in  ear.    Hear  heap  good  I  " 

The  first  thing  of  course  is  to  get  into  the 
neighborhood  of  where  the  deer  actually  are. 
The  next  thing  is  to  resolve  to  give  yourself 
all  the  time  there  is.  The  open  timber  is  the 
best  hunting  ground  in  the  morning,  but  the 
brakes  along  the  streams  will  be  better  later 
in  the  day.  After  two  o'clock  the  chances 
are  not  worth  working  for;  the  bucks  feed 
(in  season)  entirely  on  tan-oak  tips  and 
leaves,  and  upon  the  moss  which  at  this  time 
of  year  is  falling  from  the  fir  trees,  and  do 
not  come  into  the  openings  to  feed  like  the 
does  and  fawns.  Next,  having  gotten  into  a 
deer  country,  make  up  your  mind  that  every- 
thing that  appears  to  move,  or  has  any  pe- 
culiar look,  may  be  a  deer;  and  that  every 
sound    you    hear   was   probably    made   by   a 
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deer,  and  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  instantly  and  stand  motionless  until 
doubt  is  removed.  But  never  shoot  until  you 
are  absolutely  certain  what  you  are  shoot- 
ing at. 

Seeing  a  deer  is  largely  a  matter  of  educ- 
cation;  a  practical  deer-hunter  will  see  ten  to 
the  novice's  one  on  the  same  ground.  Often 
an  extra  large  leaf  on  a  bush  forty  or  fifty 
yards  away  will  suddenly  turn  out  to  be  a 
deer's  ear.  I  remember  the  first  deer  I  ever 
saw  standing  still  in  the  woods.  After  much 
vain  hunting,  vexatious  long  shots,  clean 
misses  and  all  kinds  of  annoying  get-aways, 
I  had  about  exhausted  my  repertoire  of  ex- 
cuses to  the  cook  for  the  bacon  diet  to 
which  we  were  reduced,  so  I  started  out  to 
do  or  die. 

Descending  to  the  creek,  I  found  a  trail 
leading  up  a  point  into  the  open.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  I  started  up,  stopping  every  few 
moments  to  look  and  listen.  Each  time  I 
noted,  far  up  the  point,  a  big  oak  tree  with 
peculiar  looking  bark.  I  would  go  over  a 
hump  and  see  the  tree,  then  down  into  a  de- 
pression and  lose  sight  of  it.  I  could  not 
see  beyond  it,  but  each  sight  showed  the 
ground  all  clear  between  us.  As  I  stood,  for 
about  the  third  time,  on  a  high  place  to  look, 
all  I  saw  was  the  tree;  but  suddenly  I 
thought  I  saw  the  bark  move  a  little.  I 
winked  hard  and  pointed  my  gun  in  that  di- 
rection. Again  the  bark  seemed  to  move  a 
little,  still,  in  the  fiickering,  checkered  light, 
I  could  see  nothing  but  the  tree.  A  third 
movement,  however,  outlined  a  fine  buck  not 
fifty  yards  away,  and  with  him  I  took  away 
my  reproach. 

Never  move  forward  while  looking  to  one 
side  or  back.  If  you  hear  a  noise  to  one 
side,  or  if  you  have  to  give  any  attention  to 
any  part  of  your  outfit,  always  stop.  By  dis- 
regarding this  rule  I  have  lost  more  good 
shots  than  from  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether. One  day  in  September  a  heavy  rain  set 
in,  and  I  struck  out  for  a  last  hunt,  know- 
ing that  when  the  weather  cleared  the  bucks 
would  begin  to  "  run "  and  be  worthless. 
I  soon  struck  a  ridge  where  fresh  sign  was 
plenty  and  was  slowly  proceeding  down  its 
neck  when,  neglecting  to  duck  low  enough, 
I  got  a  big,  wet  spider  web  across  my  face. 
I  was  in  a  smooth,  mossy  trail  and  walking 
over  the  wet  moss  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat  on 
a  carpet.     Instead  of  stopping,  as  I  should 
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and  at  the  crack  of  the  old  Ballard  he 
dropped  dead  in  his  tracks.  I  ran  to  him, 
too  much  elated  and  excited  to  think  of  cut- 
ting his  throat.  I  looked  in  his  forehead  for 
the  bullet  hole  but  there  was  none  there; 
neither  was  it  in  his  back  or  breast — no  bul- 
let hole  anywhere  and  no  blood!  I  began  to 
think  it  was  a  case  of  heart  failure,  but  on 
turning  him  over,  I  found  his  neck  was 
broken.  The  .38-55  bullet  had  entered  his 
open  mouth  and  broken  his  neck  without 
passing  through,  the  bullet  falling  out  when 
I    cut  him  open. 

For  an  animal  so  shy  and  so  wary,  deer 
sometimes  show  a  surprising  indifference  to 
noise.  One  Fourth  of  July  we  decided  to 
celebrate  by  a  camping  trip  to  an  old  aban- 
doned logging  camp  on  the  river,  about  five 
miles  away.     There  was  no  way  of  getting 


"have  done,  I  dropped  my  rifle  on  my  arm 
and,  reaching  for  my  handkerchief,  wiped 
away  the  blinding  wet  web  as  I  rounded  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  live-oak  just  in  time  to  see  a 
■brown  ball  at  the  foot  of  a  fir,  twenty  steps 
away,  explode  into  a  big  buck  with  one 
mighty  leap  that  landed  him  safe  in  the 
blue-blossom. 

I  have  heard  people  say  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  luck,  but  I  don't  think  any  deer- 
hunter  ever  became  a  convert  to  that  belief. 
All  kinds  of  luck  are  his.  The  first  deer  I 
«ver  shot  In  the  redwoods  came  running 
down  the  sldehill  opposite  me  and  stopped 
suddenly  (probably  scenting  me)  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulch,  with  neck  drawn  in  and 
nose  pointing  upward.     I   fired  at  his  head 
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there  except  on  foot,  so  the  procession 
formed  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  third.  It  was  a 
jaunt  en  famille,  papa  with  gun  and  cart- 
ridge belt,  a  big  roll  of  blankets  on  his  back, 
a  frying-pan  and  hatchet  in  his  belt;  boy  No. 
1  with  a  flour  sack  full  of  bread  (on  his 
back)  and  a  tin  pail  of  lunch  in  his  hand; 
boy  No.  2  had  a  blanket  on  his  back  and  an- 
other tin  pail;  girl  No.  1  with  more  lunch  in 
a  basket;  girl  No.  2  with  some  pepper,  salt 
and  sugar  in  a  little  bag;  boy  No.  3  with  a 
piece  of  canvas  and  a  stubbed  toe,  and 
mamma  with  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  small 
articles  forgotten  by  everyone  else. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  struck  into  a  trail 
leading  down  a  long,  flat-topped  ridge  under 
thick  standing  giant  redwoods,  papa  think- 
ing how  those  straps  cut  into  his  shoulders; 
two  of  the  boys  were  in  a  loud  and  wordy 
dispute  as  to  "  whether  this  is  the  same  trail 
we  went  with  papa  before,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  children  babbling  and  yelling  in  sheer 
glee  and  good  spirits.  Suddenly  I  saw  some- 
thing and  raised  my  gun,  forgetting  that  it 
was  loaded  with  a  "  short  range  "  cartridge, 
and  scored  a  clear  miss!  Taking  a  step 
forward  to  clear  a  bunch  of  huckleberry 
brush,  I  had  a  clear  view  of  an  enormous 
buck  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  ten-foot  red- 
wood, his  great  horns  laid  back  upon  his 
withers,  listening  in  apparent  amazement  at 
the  racket  and  too  curious  and  astonished  to 
run  away.  Another  shot  from  the  old  army 
rifle  and  he  lay,  a  quivering  mass,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  almost  before  the  procession 
had  done  bumping  into  each  other  and  ask- 
ing "  What's  the  matter?  " 

After  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether — even  mamma  being  called  in  to 
help  carry  him — we  got  him  up  on  the  trail 
and  found  "  we  "  had  a  prize  buck,  and  the 
finest  head  of  horns  ever  seen  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

A  boy  dispatched  with  a  note  to  our  neigh- 
bor at  work  in  his  hayfield  half  a  mile  back 
brought  word  that  Mr.  P.  would  bring  his 
horse  and  pack  our  game  up  to  his  house  at 
noon,  and  we  resumed  our  march  for  the 
rendezvous.  I  saw  another  deer,  but  being 
sated  with  slaughter,  forebore  to  shoot. 

At  the  brink  of  the  canon  discipline  gave 
way  entirely,  and  with  "  Come  on — hurry  up 
— where  are  you?"  etc.,  papa  and  mamma 
were  left,  far  in  the  rear,  to  get  down  800 
feet  in  the  last  half  mile  as  best  they  could. 
Arriving  at  the  river  about  1  p.  m.,  we  were 


met  by  a  torn  and  tattered  band  of  rasp- 
berry-stained rascals  all  shouting  at  once: 
"Oh,  papa,  we  saw  a  deer!  We  saw  two 
deer!  We  saw  three  deer! — right  close  by — 
where  were  you?  Why,  we've  been  here  an 
hour!    We're  almost  starved  to  death!  " 

Mamma  looked  around  for  the  promised 
cabins  but  there  were  none  in  sight,  and  she 
immediately  had  visions  of  an  open-air  camp 
with  fierce  panthers  ana  bears  slyly  reaching 
their  paws  for  her  babies.  The  children 
averred  there  were  no  cabins  on  the  fiat. 
"  We've  been  all  over  it! "  Mamma  asked, 
with  a  very  serious  air:  "Are  you  sure  you 
are  not  lost?  "  I  treated  the  question  with 
the  silent  scorn  it  deserved  and  shouldered 
my  way  through  the  suckers  that  are  trying 
to  hide  the  ravages  of  the  loggers,  toward  a 
corner  of  the  fiat  where  a  clear,  cold  little 
stream  gurgles  down  its  rocky  bed  to  the- 
river.  Here  were  three  comfortable  cabins 
with  "  stick  and  clay  "  chimneys. 

After  a  hearty  lunch  and  a  good  rest  I 
carried  out  the  old  boughs  and  filled  the 
bunks  in  one  of  the  cabins  with  fresh  ones,, 
while  the  rest  took  the  tin  pails  and  stripped 
the  raspberries  from  the  vines.  We  tried  the 
fishing  in  the  evening,  but  had  hit  the 
stream  too  low  down  for  the  hot  weather., 
and  so  only  got  a  few  medium-sized  and 
small  trout.  Everybody  being  tired,  we  ate 
an  early  supper  and  went  early  to  bed,  to  be 
awakened  at  daybreak  by  a  robin  sitting  on 
our  roof-ridge  and  singing  as  only  the  birds 
of  the  wilderness  can  sing. 

Breakfast  of  fried  trout  and  deer's  liver,, 
and  away  to  the  berries  again.  Fortunately, 
we  had  brought  along  plenty  of  sugar  and 
could  enjoy  berries  to  our  hearts'  content 
every  meal — and  such  berries!  Large  and 
luscious  and  in  the  greatest  profusion  every- 
where. By  noon  all  available  vessels  were 
filled,  including  an  old  soap  box,  repaired 
and  lined  with  ferns.  We  spent  the  after- 
noon fishing,  bathing  and  exploring,  and  as 
night  came  on  more  chilly  than  before,  we 
built  up  a  fire  in  the  old  fireplace  and  sat 
round  it  till  bedtime,  discussing  the  various 
events  of  the  trip. 

Up  in  the  morning  early,  we  cleaned  up 
the  last  of  the  "  grub,"  and  long  before  sun- 
rise began  the  climb  of  1,200  feet  out  and  up 
for  home,  where  we  arrived  about  1  p.  m., 
tired,  berry-stained,  ragged  and  hungry,  but 
glorious. 

Well,  I   am  getting  too  old  to  climb  the 
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steep  hills  with  a  deer  on  my  back  now.'  I 
doubt  if  I  will  ever  kill  another.  I  never 
care  to  kill  any  animal — unless  it  is  a  "  var- 
mint," or  I  need  the  meat.  I  would  rather 
walk  noiselessly  through  the  woods  and  see 
the  wild  creatures  feeding  or  at  play  in  their 
native  wilds,  all  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Last  fall,  when  oul  in  the  woods,  a  gray 
squirrel  came  down  from  a  tree  near  where  I 
was  standing  on  a  log;  he  eyed  me  awhile, 
ran  up  a  little  sapling,  eyed  and  scolded, 
came  down,  and  finally  jumped  up  on  the  log, 
cautiously  edged  along  and  wound  up  by 
trying  his  teeth  on  the  toe  of  my  boot,  then 
scampered  away,  apparently  satisfied. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  power  to  re- 
produce for  others  many  of  the  beautiful 
sylvan  scenes  as  memory  recalls  them.  One 
In  particular  I  have  always  remembered  with 
delight.  One  morning,  after  a  rather  noisy 
descent  of  a  steep  slide,  I  stood  among  the 
huge  redwoods  on  a  little  flat.  Looking  up 
on  the  sidehill  facing  me,  I  saw,  framed  in 
an  archway  of  glowing  verdure,  a  young 
doe  and  her  fawn.  The  morning  sun  fell  full 
upon  them;  the  little  spotted  beauty  stood 
broadside  to  me,  under  his  mother's  neck, 
his  great,  lustrous  eyes  turning  first  down 
upon  me.  then  inquiringly  up  at  his  mother. 
She,  in  turn,  was  a  picture  of  anxious  dis- 


tress and  tender  solicitude.  I  would  wil- 
lingly exchange  my  finest  pair  of  horns  for 
their  picture  as  they  stood  there  that  morn- 
ing. 

There  is  another  scene  I  would  rather  for- 
get. It  was  late  in  the  fall;  I  was  alone  in 
the  woods  and  out  of  meat  and  well  nigh 
out  of  everything  else,  except  salt  and  am- 
munition. The  day  was  blustery,  with 
dashes  of  cold  rain.  The  woods  were  full  of 
trails,  but  the  deer  had  apparently  migrated. 
Near  night,  when  I  had  gotten  almost  back 
to  camp,  I  jumped  a  little  fellow  who  had 
just  lost  his  spots.  A  shot  through  the  brush 
missed  him,  but  at  the  crack  of  the  gun  he 
turned  and  crossed  the  open  ground  below 
me;  a  second  shot  knocked  him  down,  a.p- 
parently  dead,  but  as  soon  as  I  came  within 
ten  steps  of  him  he  began  to  bleat  and  bawl 
and  kept  it  up  until  I  put  another  bullet 
through  his  head.  Turning  rouna,  I  saw  the 
doe  standing  nearly  where  I  had  been  when 
1  fired  the  first  shot,  and  I  hope  I  may  never 
again  feel  as  much  like  a  condemned  mur- 
derer as  I  did  at  that  moment.  Sometimes  I 
yet  hear  that  agonized  call  and  see  the  look 
of  terror  and  pain  in  the  dying  fawn's  eyes, 
and  of  nights  when  the  wind  blows  I  see 
again  the  sad,  reproachful  eyes  of  that  poor 
doe  and  I  can  not  sleep. 


T  fi  E 


K  M  I> 


THE  HAUNTED 
HUNTRESS. 


T 


HROUGHOUT  the  day,  the  surge  of  human  life, 

Glad   music   and   soft   song    of    friendship's  waves, 
Will  smother  in  your  prisoned  soul  the  strife 
Of  eyes  that  search  the  depths  of  dead  love  graves, 
Until  the  shade  that  night  has  made 
To  your  heart  brings,  with  bleeding  wings, 
A  yearning  love — a  wounded  dove. 


Your  eager,  skilled,  and  keenly  searching  eye 
Sped  swift  the  arrow  from  its  certain  aim; 
A  sigh — a  tear — to  see  each  victim  die, 
Forgotten  soon  in  search  for  other  game; 
But  in  dark's  deep,  when  shadows  creep. 
Above  your  head,  of  Love  not  dead 
The  cry  is  heard — a  wounded  bird. 


For  aye  it  comes,  night  after  night  the  same. 
But   gaining   strength   with   each   nocturnal  flight. 
For  that  sure  time  when  prison-home  and  name 
Shall    fall — to    bear   with   warm    embracing  might 
Within  its  breast,  to  downy  rest 
And  peaceful  goal,  your  huntress  soul — 
Revenge  of  Love,  undying  Love. 

— Horace  Walter  Burr. 
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THAT  BLESSED  VETOI 

CONSIDERING  the  recent  vicious  but 
happily  aborted  conspiracy  among  a 
certain  Congressional  element  and  a  few  ra- 
pacious and  mercenary  traffickers  to  abolish 
the  Alaska  game  protective  laws  and  so  de- 
stroy the  source  of  our  migratory  game  bird 
supply  at  its  very  fountain-head,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  general  public  congratulation 
that  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  nation  is  a 
thorough  sportsman  of  the  highest  possible 
type,  one  extraordinarily  well  versed  in  all 
the  conditional  requirements  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  people's  most  valu- 
able asset,  the  game  birds,  beasts  and  fishes 
of  this  country. 

American  sportsmen  may  rest  well  assured 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  sportsman,  is  not 
lost  in  the  dubious  labyrinth  of  political 
policy.  His  is  rather  the  wholesome,  stren- 
uous and  altogether  manly  habit  of  putting 
the  jungle  of  political  entanglement  to  the 
edge  of  his  incisive  reason,  no  matter  what 
creeping  thing  the  inlet  burst  of  sunlight 
may  scathingly  expose.  Roosevelt  is  a  man 
who  walks  erect  and  without  fear  in  the 
dark  places.  He  has  that  greatest  of  all 
moral  courage,  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
— which  is  the  courage  to  do  right  as  hp 
sees  It.  And  it  may  be  said  in  all  dispas- 
sion    that   neither   Roosevelt's    physical    nor 


intellectual  vision  has  perceptibly  deterio- 
rated In  the  trying  glare  of  his  present  high 
eminence. 

With  the  President's  denominational  poli- 
tics this  journal  has  nothing  to  do.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  the  man — the  enthusi- 
astic fellow-sportsman  whom  we  all  admire 
and  respect.  We  believe  fully  in  the  matur- 
ity and  soundness  of  his  views  on  game  pro- 
tection, and  are  confident  that  his  unhesitat- 
ing veto  will  always  stand  between  the  peo- 
ple and  those  who  would  unscrupulously  rob 
them  of  their  heritage.  He  is  not  a  man 
who  would  trade  his  convictions  for  political 
preferment.  Even  as  he  always  prefers  to 
hunt  alone  and  so  work  out  his  own  chances, 
so  will  he  stand  alone,  if  occasion  demands, 
in  his  defense  of  good  logical  game  laws,  cost 
him  what  it  may. 

Therefore  are  we,  who  know  him,  not  los- 
ing any  sleep  over  the  machinations  of  cor- 
poration game-hogs  and  their  Congressional 
mouth-pieces.  For  Roosevelt's  pen  is  as 
sharp  as  his  hunting-knife — and  we  know 
what  he  did  to  other  "  varmints  "  when  he 
brought  them  to  bay.  We  have  a  vivid  men- 
tal picture  of  what  he  will  do  to  any  game- 
hog  bill  that  the  skin  and  head  butcher  rab- 
ble may  have  the  temerity  to  offer  for  his 
signature! 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  DUTY. 

TO  MOST  of  us  the  word  "  duty  "  is  syn- 
nonomous  with  disagreeableness.  There 
are  very  few  prescribed  duties,  indeed, 
whose  performance  yields  us  any  pleasure — 
possibly  because  they  are  prescribed  and  ob- 
ligatory. The  average  man  instinctively  re- 
sents being  told  what  he  ought  to  do;  he 
elects,  rather,  to  be  a  free  moral  agent  and 
everything  that  smacks  of  restraint  is  irk- 
some to  him. 

Then,  again,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
sentiment  is  more  often  than  not  the  force 
that  impels  the  performance  of  a  so-called 
duty,  cynical  as  the  asseveration  may  seem; 
an  appeal  to  our  generosity,  our  mercy  or 
even  to  some  conventionally  established 
dogmalllogically  forces  a  line  of  action  which 
has  no  connection  with  duty  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word.  Duty,  in  short,  admits  of  no  sen- 
timental modifications;  it  is  a  thing  of  cold,, 
stern,  inflexible  reality  and  generally  is  a 
most  onerous  quantity.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
sportsmen,    for    instance,    to    report    to    the 
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proper  authorities  any  and  all  V^iolations  and 
Infractions  of  the  law,  no  matter  what  the 
personality  of  the  offender  may  be.  Duty  is 
active,  not  passive,  and  that  sportsman  who 
thinks  that  he  is  doing  his  whole  duty  by 
personally  refraining  from  any  infractions 
of  the  game  law  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It 
is  every  sportsman's  duty  to  make  the  proper 
and  full  enforcement  of  the  game  laws  his 
■own  particular  and  individual  business.  He 
■owes  it  as  much  to  the  community  as  he  does 
to  himself;  he  owes  it  even  more  to  posterity 
for  it  is  his  divinely  ordained  duty  to  con- 
serve the  interests  of  the  generations  yet  to 
■come. 

It  takes  considerable  courage  of  the  moral 
kind  to  inform  upon  a  friend  who  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  of  this  kind,  and  few  men 
can  steel  themselves  to  do  it;  yet  if  you  de- 
tected that  same  friend  burglarizing  your 
private  hoard  you  would  be  troubled  by  no 
indecision  in  the  matter.  In  such  a  case 
sentiment  invariably  yields  to  selfishness; 
why  not  apply  the  same  rule  broadly  for  the 
■common  benefit?  Throw  sentiment  to  the 
winds  and  bring  every  offender  to  justice. 
You  are  only  safeguarding  your  own  herit- 
age in  so  doing  and  no  honorable  man  can 
take  exceptions  to  it.  Possibly  the  chiefest 
objection  to  such  a  course  is  one  based  on 
the  same  conditions  that  moved  a  certain 
-cattle-thief  to  say  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
victed by  the  jury  trying  him,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  individually  aided  him  in  similar 
thefts  on  divers  occasions.  Of  course  the 
man  who  lives  in  glass  houses  has  no  license 
for  promiscuous  stone-throwing.  All  the 
same,  there  is  much  forgiven  him  who  re- 
pents and  turns  over  a  new  leaf.  Game  law 
violations  are  virtually  thefts  of  the  peo- 
ple's assets,  and  the  despoliation  can  not  go 
on  indefinitely.  There  must  be  a  stopping 
point  reached  soon,  or  there  won't  be  any- 
thing left  to  steal. 

A  WORD  TO  OITERS. 

THE  exodus  of  sportsmen  and  outers  hav- 
ing now  fairly  begun,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  inside  of  thirty  days  there  will  be  thou- 
sands of  campers  in  the  forest  and  by  the 
streams.  We  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  friends  that  every  accession  to 
their  number  increases  the  possibilities  of 
accident  in  the  way  of  forest  fires,  gunshot 


wounds  and  the  hundred  and  one  other  con- 
tingencies that  attends  the  turning  loose  of 
long  restrained  exuberance. 

Particularly  do  we  dwell  upon  the  two 
former,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  this  year 
every  camper  exercise  a  special  care  in  the 
control  of  campfires,  and  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms when  a-field.  Fire,  while  an  exceed- 
ing good  servant,  is  an  excessively  bad  mas- 
ter, and  once  carelessly  allowed  to  get  the 
upper  hand  will  work  irremediable  damage. 
It  is  to  the  denudation  of  our  mountains  by 
carelessly  ignited  campfires  that  the  de- 
structive floods  of  the  past  season  were  di- 
rectly owing.  In  the  burned  over  district 
there  is  no  foliage  or  root  suction  to  hold 
and  absorb  the  moisture  precipitated  by  rain 
and  snow  storms,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
water  goes  off  with  a  precipitous  rush,  all  at 
one  time,  instead  of  being  retained  and  dis- 
seminated gradually  and  beneficially  as  un- 
der normal  conditions.  The  effect  is  disas- 
trous as  we  have  reason  to  remember  too 
well. 

Then,  again,  the  haunts,  homes  and  cover 
of  the  game  animals  are  destroyed  with  their 
lives,  and  it  will  take  ages  to  regain  their 
primal  condition.  The  streams  dry  up  and 
the  trout  go  with  them.  Instead  of  the  de- 
lights born  and  bred  in  the  umbrageous  re- 
treats, we  have  landslides,  floods,  desert 
barrenness  and  a  dearth  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  an  outing  enjoyable. 

In  the  matter  of  firearms  accidents  we  can 
only  say  that  we  suppose  that,  until  guns  of 
all  kinds  are  made  fool-proof,  the  perennial 
crop  of  idiots  who  blow  down  the  barrel  to 
see  if  it  is  loaded;  who  shoot  at  every  thing 
which  moves  in  the  woods;  whose  highest 
ambition  is  to  shoot  target  matches  in  camp, 
at  cracker  boxes,  with  high-power  modern 
guns  charged  with  steel-jacketed  bullets 
which  usually  range  over  into  another  town- 
ship and  kill  inoffensive  decent  people,  will 
be  largely  in  evidence,  with  the  usual  re- 
sults. 

The  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  and 
ordinary  care  will  obviate  all  this.  We  most 
respectfully  urge  that  it  is  much  better  to 
know  what  you  are  shooting  at — and  to 
shoot  only  at  legitimate  game — than  it  is  to 
pack  out  a  dead  or  dying  man  on  your  shoul- 
ders, to  ultimately  face  the  contempt  of  sen- 
sible men  and  the  more  or  less  gentle  re- 
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preaches  of  your  victim's  relatives  who  are 
api  to  say  things  that  may  hurt  even  your 
refined  feelings. 

Therefore  it  behooves  you  to  look  care- 
fully to  your  campfires,  your  game  and  your 
target  practice.  And  don't,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  decent,  litter  up  God's  temple  with 
offal  and  rubbish!  Try  to  see  just  how  clean 
and  sweet  a  camp  you  can  keep.  Kill  no 
more  game  than  enough  to  satisfy  your  ne- 


cessities. Leave  the  blessed  woods  as  pure 
and  undefiled  as  you  found  them  on  coming, 
and  your  days  will  be  filled  with  content  and 
your  nights  with  peace. 

And  above  all  things  keep  this  axiom  in 
mind:  Only  fools  go  camping  to  "  rough  it."" 
The  ordinary  home  existence  is  usually 
rough  enough.  The  wise  camper  goes  to 
smooth  it  and  enjoys  a  consequent  comfort 
and  rejuvenation  that  the  former  wots  not  of. 


COUNTY  ORDINANCES. 


BY  LEGISLATIVE  enactment  the 
various  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have,  in  their  respective  counties, 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  provide, 
by  ordinances  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  and  may  shorten  (but 
not  extend)  the  open  season  for  the  taking 
and  killing  of  fish  and  game  within  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  general  State  law. 


The  ordinances  as  published  below  are,  bu 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  correct;  changes  are, 
however,  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
necessitated  by  new  conditions,  and  we  will 
make  such  corrections  when  they  eventuate. 
If  in  any  doubt,  please  address  this  oflice,  and 
information  will  be  gladly  given.  Where 
counties  are  not  enumerated  in  the  following 
list,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  departure 
from  the  general  State  law  has  been  adopted. 


El  Dorado. — Male  deer,  September  1  to  November 
1  ;  tree  squirrel,  August  1  to  October  1 ;  trout  In 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Loon  Lake,  June  1  to  November  1. 

Fresno. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1 ;  quail, 
November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1. 

Humboldt. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1 ;  striped 
bass,  closed  until  January  1,  1905  ;  barnacle  or  black 
brant,  October  1  to  March  1 ;  Wilson  or  Jack  snipe, 
September  1  to  February  15  ;  English  or  Mongolian 
pheasant  and  wild  turkey,  closed  until  January  1, 
1906;  ducks,  limit  of  25  per  day;  black  sea  brant, 
limit  of  8  per  day ;  miscellaneous  bag  of  game  birds, 
not  to  exceed  40  In  number  per  day's  shoot. 

Kern. — No  game  to  be  shipped  out  of  county. 

Kings. — Doves,  September  1  to  February  15 ; 
quail,  November  1  to  February  15  ;  deer,  September 
1  to  November  1  ;  black  bass  closed  for  two  years ; 
limit  on  ducks,  25  per  day. 

Lake. — Male  deer,  July  15  to    September  15. 

Los  Angeles-  Dove"!,  Aug.  I  to  Sept.  1  :  male  deer,  July 
15  to  Sept.  1-t;  iroiit.  May  I  to  Aug.  1;  gulls,  terns,  meadow 
larks,  robins,  flickers,  brewers  blackbird,  road  run- 
ners, orioles,  mocking  birds,  the  water  ousel,  the 
barn  owl  and  other  species  of  beneficial  birds  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  put- 
ting out  of  poison  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  water 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  birds  or  animals  of  any 
■ort   is    forbidden. 

Madera — Doves.  August  15  to  February  1  ;  valley 
quail,  November  1  to  February  1  ;  male  deer,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1  ;  ducks,  limit  25  per  day  ; 
duck  selling  prohibited ;  trout  limit  10  pounds  per 
day,  size  limit,  6  inches  ;  black  bass,  closed  for  two 
year*. 

Marin. — Male  deer,  July  16  to  September  15 : 
daves,  August  1  to  February  15;  quail,  October  15 
t«  January  15  ;  tree  squirrels,  July  1  to  February 
1.  Shooting  on  county  roads  prohibited.  Killing 
of  larks  and  other  song  birds  prohibited. 

Mendocln*. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 


Merced. — Doves,  August  15  to  February  15. 
Monterey. — Deer,    July    15     to     October     1.      No- 
hounds.     Sea  gulls  and  blue  cranes  prohibited. 

Napa. — Deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Orange. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  15. 

Riverside. — Male  deer,  August  i  to  September  15; 
trout.  May  i  to  July  i. 

San  Benito. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 

San  Bernardino. — Trout,  June  1  to  November  1 ; 
tree  squirrels,  limit  5  in  one  day ;  doves,  August  1  to 
October  1  ;  wild  duck,  trout  or  dove  selling  prohibited. 

San  Mateo. — Cottontail  and  bush  rabbit,  July  1  to 
February  1  ;  rail,  October  15  to  November  16.  Rail 
hunting  with  boats  one  hour  before  or  after  high 
tide  prohibited.  Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1 ; 
trout,  limit  100  per  day;  tree  or  pine  squirrels,  pro- 
hibited.    Song  birds  protected  perpetually. 

Santa  Barbara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September 
15. 

Santa  Clara. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Santa  Cruz. — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 
All  wild  birds  (other  than  those  recognized  as  game 
birds  in  general  law),  except  hawks,  owls,  bluejays, 
shrikes,  English  sparrows  and  house-flnches,  ar* 
perpetually  protected,  as  are  likewise  all  species  of 
tree  squirrels.  Black  bass  cannot  be  caught  before 
January  1,  1907.     Trout  limit  in  one  day,  100. 

San  Luis  Obi.spo.— Deer,  July  If)  to  Sei>tcniber  15. 

Siskiyou. — Deer,  August  15  to  October  15. 

Sonoma. — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  1. 

Trinity — Male  deer,   September  15  to  October  30. 

Tulare. — Trout  limit,  10  pounds  per  day,  6-incb 
flsh  ;  black  bass,  closed  tor  two  years ;  road-runner 
killing  prohibited. 

Tuolumne. — Mountain  quail,  south  of  ranges  13, 
14,  15  and  16  east,  township  3  north,  and  west  of 
townships  1  and  2,  north,  and  township  1  south  range 
7  east,  October  15  to  February  15. 

Ventura. — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1  ;  mat* 
deer,  August  15  to  October  1. 

Yolo. — Doves,  August  1  to  February  1;  quail,  No- 
vember 1  to  January  1  ;  deer,  July  15  to  September  IIV. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

(Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy,  State  Board  of  Fish  CommlsslonerB.) 


OPEN    AND    CLOSE 

•WHITE— Open  Season. 

SEASONS    IN    CflLIFORNIfl,  1903=1904. 

BLACK— Close  Season. 

QuaU.  Grouse,  Snipe,  Curle'Oi,  Ibis,  Plover,           25  in  one  day. 
Doves,  Ducks, SO  in  one  day. 
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N.  B. — In  some  counties  the  OPEN  seasons  are 
shorter 

Write  to  County  ClerK  or  District  Attorney. 


fine  for  violation  Game  Laws,  $25  to  $500,  and  imprisonment. 
Fine  for  violation  Fish  Laws,  $20  to  $500,  and  imprisonment. 
Smallest  fine  tor  using  explosives  to  take  any  fish,  $250,  and  >mprisonin«nt. 


WHAT  IS   ALWAYS   UNLAWFUL 

To  Buy,  Sell,  Offer  for  Sale,  barter  or  trade,   at    any  time,  any  Quail, 
Pheasant,  grouse,  Sage  hen,  ibis,  plover,  or  any  deer  meat  or  Deer  Skins. 


To  have  in  possession  doe  or  fawn  skins. 
To  take  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk  or  antelope. 
To  take  or  kill  pheasants,  or  Bob-White  quail. 
To  run  deer  with  dogs  during  the  close  season. 
To  shoot  half-hour  before  sunrise,  or  half-hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  written  authority  from  the  Board  of  Pish  Com- 
missioners. 
To  take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game  birds. 

To  ship  game  in  concealed  packages,  or  without  your  name  and  address. 
To  buy  or  sell  trout  less  than  one-half  pound  in  weight. 
To  take,  at  any  time,  sturgeon,  or  female  crabs. 
To  take  abalones  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  circumference. 
To  take  trout  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To  take  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less  than  seven  and  one-half  Inch  mesh. 
To  use  a  set  net. 

To  take  fish,  in  any  manner,  within  fifty  feet  of  a  fishway. 
To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  bass  less  than  three  pounds  in  weight. 

To  shoot  meadow   larks.  -t 

To  shoot  on  enclosed  land  without  permission.  / 
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President. 
H.   T.   Payne,    San   Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Dr.   A.   M.   Barker,   San  Jose;   J.   H.   Schumacher, 
Los  Angeles,  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  H.  A.  Green, 
Monterey;  J.  D.  Armstrong,  Paso  Robles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
E.  A.  Mocker,   1316  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee. 
C.    W.    HiBBARD,    San    Francisco;    H.    W.    Keller, 
Santa  Monica;  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  F.H.Mayer, 
San  Francisco;   W.   W.    Richards,    San    Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 
W.  W.  Richards,  San  Francisco;  J.   Sub.  Johnson, 
Visalia;  A.   R.  Jones. 

Membership    Committee. 
S.   D.   Merk,   Paso   Robles;   W.   W.    Richards,    San 
Francisco;    E.   A.   Mocker,    San   Francisco. 

Local  and  County  Organization  Members. 
Name   and   Location  Secretary.  Address. 

Alturas — R.    A.    Laird,    Sec,    Alturas,    Cal. 

Angels — Walter  Tryon,   Sec,  Angels   Camp,   Cal. 

Arroyo       Grande — S.       Clevenger,       Sec.,     Arroyo 
Grande,   Cal. 

Auburn   Fish  and  Game  Club — E.  A.   Francis,   Sec, 
Auburn,   Cal. 

Boulder  Creek— J.  H.  Aran,  Sec,  Boulder  Creek.  Cal. 

Chico— •     •     •     •     Sec,     Chico. 

Cloverdale — C.   H.   Smith,   Sec,   Cloverdale,   Cal. 
Colusa— S.  J.  Gllmour,  Sec,  Colusa,  Cal. 

Covalo— H.    W.    Schutler,    Sec,   Covalo. 

Deer   Creek — Jos.    Mitchell,   Sec,   Hot   Sprmgs,   Cal. 

Fort    Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,    Fort    Bragg,    Cal. 

Fresno — H.   Palmer   Black,   Sec,   Fresno,   Cal. 

Grass    Valley — John    Mulroy,    Sec,    Grass    Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister— Wm.  Higby,  Sec,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius   Janssen,   Sec,    Eureka,    Cal. 

Jackson— O.  H.  Relchling.  Sec,  Jackson,  Cal. 

Kelseyville— Chas.   H.    Pugh,   Sec,   Kelseyville,   Cal 

Kern  County— E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings  County— S.   S.   Mullin,   Sec,  Hanford,   Cal. 

Lakeport— B.    F.    McTntyre,    Sec,    Lakeport. 

Laytonville — J.  G.   Dill,  Sec,  Laytonville,  Cal. 

LodI— Greer  McDonald,  Sec,  LodI,  Cal. 
Lompoc  Game  &  Fish  Protective  Ass'n-W.  R.  Smith, 
Sec'y.  Lompoc 

Los  Angeles— L.   Herzog,   Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Madera — Joe    Barcroft,    Sec.    Madera,   Cal. 
Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,   Sec,   Marysville,   Cal. 


Mendocino    City — O.    L.    Stanly,    Sec,    Mendocino 
City,  Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Few,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Napa— W.    West,    Sec,    Napa,    Cal. 

Nevada  City — Fred  C.   Brown,   Nevada  City,   Cal. 

Oroville — G.   T.    Graham,   Sec,   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles,. 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.  J.   Coburn,   Sec,   Pescadero,  Cal. 

Petaluraa — Jos.    Steiger,    Sec,    Petaluma,    Cal. 

Porterville — G.   R.   Lumley,  Sec,  Porterville,  Cal. 

Quincy — T.   F.   Spooner,   Sec,  Quincy,  Cal. 

Red  Bluflf— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  CaL 

Redding— Dr.  B.  F.  Belt,  Sec,  Redding,  Cal. 

Redlards— Robt  Leith,  Sec,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City,. 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe  Shields,   Sec,   Riverside,  Cal. 

Round    Valley— H.   W.    SchuUer,    Sec,   Covalo,   CaL 

San  Aridreas — Will.  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  Andrea*,. 
Cal. 

San   Rafael — Mr.    Robertson,   Sec,   San   Rafael. 

Santa  Ana— J.  W.  Carlyle.  Sec.  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara— E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  SanU  Bar- 
bara,  Cal. 

San  Bernardino— F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Bernar- 
dino,   Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Joae, 
Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.   Miller,   Sec,   Santa  Cruz. 

San   Diego — A.   D.   Jordan,   Sec,   San   Diego,   CaL 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.   Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa — Miles  Peerman,  Sec,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo— H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Lui» 
Obispo,    Cal. 

Salinas— J.  J.  Kelley,   Sec,   Salinas,  Cal. 

Sanger — H.    C.    Coblentz,    Sec,    Sanger,    Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.   A.    Sharp,   Sec,   Sisson,   Cal. 

Santa  Paula— Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  SanU  Paula. 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento,^ 
Cal. 

Sonora — J.  A.   Van  Harlingen,  Sec,   Sonora,  Cal. 

Stockton — R.    L.    Quisenberry,    Sec,    Stockton,    Cal. 

Susan ville — R.   M.    Rankin,   Sec,   Susanville,   Cal. 

Sutter  Creek — L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Sutter  Creek,. 
Cal. 

Three  Rivers— F.  B.  Britten,  Sec,  Three  Rivers,  Cal. 

Ukiah— Sam   D.    Paxton,   Sec,   Ukiah,   CaL 

Ventura — M.    E.   V.   Bogart,   Sec,   Ventura,   Cal. 

Visalia— Thomas  A.    Chatten,   Sec,   Visalia,   Cal. 

Wateonville — Ed   Winkle,    Sec,   Watsonville,   Cal. 

Willitts— Chester  Ware,   Sec,  WillitU,  Call. 

Woodland— W.   H.   Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,   Cal. 

Yreka— F.    A.    Autenreith,    Sec,    Yreka,    Cal. 
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Close  Seasons  for  Game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Date  of  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  open  season  are  given ;  to  flnd;;open  season,  reverse  dates.) 


MAMMALS. 

BIRDS. 

State. 

Deu. 

EtLt 

MOOSB. 

Caribou. 

AlTTELOFE. 

SQtIIRIlSl.* 

Baun. 

Qtraiu 

Okodbk. 

PHAJHIS 

C&JCK£.f. 

Wild 

TDfiKST. 

i 

Apr.I-Septl  ... 

Apr.  I-Octl  .... 
May  1-Sept  1  ... 
Mar.  1-Oct.l  .... 
Jan.  MJet  15-.. 

Jan.l-Octl 

Dec.  1&- Sept  16.. 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Jan.l-Nov.iO... 
D0C.I6-N0V.  1... 
Jan.l-Nov.l5... 
Dei;.85-Nov.  I... 
Feb.l-Nov.  1.... 

Atall  tiroes 

Dec.  15-Sept.  15.. 

Jan.l-Sept  1 

Dec.  1-Oct  1 '  ... 
Dec.  la-OctlS  .. 
Dec.I-Ottl  .... 
I>c.  l-Nov.  1.... 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Jao-l-Nov.  10... 
Dec.l6-Octl5  -. 
Jao,l-Nov.l5... 
Dcc.25-Nov.  !.., 
Mar.  15-Nov.  1  .. 
Feb.l-Nov.l>».. 
Dec.SO-Nov.  I... 
Jan.  I-Nov.13... 
Dec.a-Nov,  10... 
Decl-Ocl.2y'».. 
Jan.l-Nov.  10... 
Dec.20-Nov.  10.. 
To  Sept,  1.  1805.. 
Dec.  l5-Oct  13  .. 
Jan.l-Nov.l..., 
Jan.  I-Nov.l.... 
Jan.l-Nov.  15". 
Dec.  1-Nov.l.... 
Jan.l-Sept  1..,. 
To  Sept  I. 1905.. 
Atall  times.;... 

Atall  times 

ToOctl.  Ifr.'O". 

Now  Hatnpahiro. 

Vermont 

MaaBacbuMlt.... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticnt 

NewYork' 

Longlsland 

New  Jerwy....". 

Pennsylvania 

Delaw.ir* 

Maryland' 

Dist.  ColumV"*-- 
Virginia. ..:.... 
West  Virginia... 
Kentucky  

At  all  times' 

AtsU  times 

Jso.l-Sept  IS-.- 

Mar.  1-Oct.l.... 
Jan.  1-Oct  15...- 
Dec. I-Oct.l  .— 

Doc.  I-Sept.l6... 

Jan.l-Nov.l 

Jan.  I-Nov.lO... 
Dec.l6-Octl5  .. 

Nov.  I«-Sept  !.. 
Exc"pt4  days  Nov, 
To  April  H,  1905 
Dec.l-Nov.  I.... 

AtalttiEQea 

Atall  times..... 

AtBlltime«> 

Dec.  1-Sept.  16... 

Jan.l-Nov.  10... 
Dec.  16-Octl3  .. 
Jan  1  Nov  15 

Jan.l-Nov.  10... 
Dec.l«-0ctl5  .. 

Jan.l-Nov.IO... 
Dec.I6-Octl5  .. 

Dec.l-Nov.  1..,. 

- 

Dcc.I-Septl.... 
Feb.l-Nov.l.... 

Dee.25-Nov.l... 
Dec.26-Nov.l,.. 
Feb.l-Nov.l".. 
Dec.l5-Octl5  .. 
Feb.l-Septl..., 
Dec.2-Nov.l0... 

Dec,2iJ-Nov.  1... 

Mar.lS-Soptl.. 

Jan.  I-Sept  15.-. 

Jan.l-Sept  15..- 

Dec.  l5-Oct.  15  .. 

Dec.  15-Oct.  15  .. 

SeptZ-Aug.  I  -.. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  15  ... 

Dec.2-Nov.  10... 

ToNov,  10.  19ft4. 
Dec. 1-Oct  20".. 
Jan.l-Nov.lO... 

To  1907 

Dec.l-Septl...- 
Dec.  1S-Octl3  .- 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 

Jan.  I-Nov.l 

Oct.l-Aug.  15... 
Dec.  1-Oct  1  .... 
Jan.  1-Sept  1... 
Oct  15-Sept  1... 
Dec.  I-Aug.l5... 
Octl5-JuTy  15.. 
OctZI-Septl... 

To  Nov.  10,  1904. 

Michigan 

Dec.l-Nov,  8'... 

To  1911 

Jan.l-Nov.lO... 
To  1907 

Atall  times 

To  1900 V. 

Jan.l-July  1 

\Vij»con«Q  

Minnesota 

Dcc.I-Nov.ll  '.. 
Dec.  I-Nov.Il... 

At  all  ttmea 

Jan.I-Oct.l 

Atall'timei"!'." 

Uayt-Septl...- 

Mayt-Septl.... 

Jaa.  1-Sept.  1... 

Dec.l-Sept.l.... 
Jan.l-Nov.l  .... 

Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Jaa.l-Nov.l.... 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebr;L.ka 

South  Dakota... 
Nnrih  D^koU... 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Nov^^-Aog'Vs" 
Decl4-Nov.  15.. 
Dec.l-Nov.  10.,. 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1.... 
Nov.15-.Sept.  15. 
Oct.  1-Sept  15.  . 

To  Mar.  13.  1003. 
Nov.  te-Aug.  15  . 
To  Jan. 1.1911... 
ToJan.l.  I9II... 

-*- 

Decl-Octl  .... 

Atall  times 

""'."'.'.'".'.Z'.Z 

::::!(::::;::;:;:: 

Atall  times 

Nov.  I -Sept  1  ... 
Nov.  15-Sept  15. 

Atall  times 

At -ill  times 

ToSept  15.1912" 

Nov.  15-3ept  IS. 
To  1907 

Oct21-Septl... 

"North  Carolina'. 
Soutti  Carolina.. 
Georgia* 

Local  laws 

Mar.  15-NoT.  1 .. 
Apr  l-Nov.  I.„. 
Mar  15-Nov.  1  .. 
Marl-Nov.  1  ... 
Mar3-Nov.  15.. 
May  1-Oct  1  .... 
Mar  I.  Nov.  1 ... 
M.iyl-Septl.... 

Apr.l-Nov.l 

Feb.l-Nov.l.... 

Jan.  1-Sept  I 

Jao.l-Oct.  1  .... 
Nov.I-Sept  15-. 

Feb.l-beptl'... 

Apr.l-Nov.l.... 
Mar.l.VNov.l  .. 
Mar.l-Nov  I 

Mar  15-NoT.  1 

Feb  I-Nov.l. .„ 

Alabama*  '  

Mioiiissippi 

Tenneasco 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Tt-s.'vt 

Oklahoma 

New  Meiico  .... 
Arizona     

Fob.3-July  1-... 

Mar.2-Nov.  13  -. 

Mar.3-Nov.  15.. 

Mar.2-Nov.l5. 

Uar.l-June  I.-- 

Mar.  I-Nov.l  ... 

Mar.l-Nov.  1... 

'D^Vl-Oct  "sY!"'. 
Marl-Nov.  1 ... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  L.- 
Jan-l-Septl.... 
Jan.l-Octl 

Apr.  1-Nov.I.... 
Jan.l-Nov.l.... 

L"I;"III'!™." 

Apr.l-NoT.l.... 

Apr.l-Nov.l.... 

Mar.  1.  Not.  1... 

F0b.t-Oct.i5  ... 
Mar.  1-Oct  I. -.. 
Mar.l-Oct.I5... 

Atalltlmes 

Jan.l-Octl 

Jan.l-Nov.l.... 
Nov.  1-Sept  15.. 

C5 

C 

1 

California'.. 

Nov.  1-Julyl5... 
Nov.  l.'.-Scpt  15. 
Nov.  l-SepUl  ... 
Jan.l-Sopt  1.... 
Dec  15-Sept  15.. 
Nov.l-July  15'  . 

At  all  times 

Nov.l3-Sept.  15. 

Feb.  1-Atig.  1 

. 

Feb:i5-Oct  15'. 
Mar.l-Septl5.. 
Atall  times'.... 
Dec.l-Nov.  1.... 
Jan.l-Oi.tl".. 
Dec.l-Oct.  1  .... 

At  all  tunes 

At  all  times'*... 

Mar.  1-Sept  15.. 
Dec.  1-Aug.  13... 
Dec.l-Aug.I5... 
Jan.l-Sept.  I.... 
Dec.l-Oct  1  .... 

Jan.l-Scpt.l.... 
Nov.  1-Sept  15.. 
ToSeptI5.IWM. 

At  all  times 

Nov.I-Sept  15.. 
Nov.  t^ulyI5'» 

Wn.<hington 

Oregon'-... 

Nov.l-JuIylS'.. 

Dec.l-Oct  1  .... 

To  Oct  1. 1905... 



i 

< 

Bhtif<h  Columbia 
N.W-Territoriea" 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Ooebec 

New  Dmnswick. 
Nnva  Scotia 

Dec.I5-Septl... 
Dec.lS-Nov.l... 
Decl5-Nov.  15.. 
Nov.  10-Nov.  1  .. 
Jan.  1-Sept  1'... 
Dec.  I-Septt5... 
ToOct  1,1905... 

Jan.  1-Sept  1..'.. 
Decl5-NoT.l... 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15.. 
At  all  times 

Jan.l-Sept  1.... 

At  all  times...... 

Jan.l-Septf.... 
Dec  15-Sept  15.. 
Nov.  15-Sept.  15 
Dec.l6-5eptl5., 

Dec.  15-Nov.  I... 
Dec.  15-Nov.  15.. 
Nov.  IC-Oct  tC". 

Jan.l-Aug.l.... 
Decl-Nov. ) 

DM:.16-Sept.l5.. 

Dec.I6-Sept.15.. 
reb.I-Nov.l-... 

To  Sept  15. 1005. 

Dec.l-Nov.  i..,. 

To  May  9  1905 

Jan.  I-Septl3", 
Feb.l-Oct21»  . 



Teb,  1-Oct  15  ... 

ToJan.l.im... 

Jan.l2-Sept.  16.. 

BIRDS.  1 

Statb. 

Dove. 

iNTnODLXEO 
PllEASA.Vr. 

Plovkr. 

SNIPt 

Woodcock. 

Baiu 

Dock. 

OOOSE, 
SWA.N. 

Protected  im  a  raw  States  only. 

1 

1 

At  alt  times 

Atall  eiuiea 

At  nil  times 

Atall  limes 

Atall  times 

At  nil  Hun's 

At  all  timcM 

■At  nil  limes 

At  all  limes 

TnMnr.M,l9II.. 
ToSept.r>,  l»i. 
Nov  JO-Oct.I  ... 
To  Feb.  13. 1905.. 
ToOi.t  1.1905..- 

May  I-Aug.l..., 
Feb.l-Aun.  I'... 
J.in.l-.Sept.l'... 
JLir.l^ulylS... 

May  l-Aug.!.... 
D.-C,  15-SiH'tl5'. 
Jan.l-Sepi.l.... 
Mar.l-Julyl5— 

Ptarmioan. 

New  Hampabire. 
Vermont .,.,.... 
MawAclius^-tta... 
Rbode  Inland.... 

Oonnivlicut 

NewYork' 

Lnntf  Island -• 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

MaryUnd'  

Dist.  ColumbU.. 

Virginia 

WeU  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Dec.  I5-.Septl3. 
Jan.  1-Stpt  1 .... 

Dec.l-Ott.l 

Dec.  ia-0tM5..- 
Decl-Octl.-.. 
Dec.  1-Sept  16.. 
Jan.l-Aug.l.... 
Jfto.l-Oct.l*... 
Dec.l6-Octl5>. 

Feb.l-Atjff.l.... 

Mar.'iAJoiy'is;!! 

"Apr.l^pti'V.! 
MXyl-Sept.I.... 
Jan.l-Julyl.... 

Jan.  1-Sept.  1.... 
Dec.l-Septl.... 
Feb.l-aptl  —  . 
Nov.  t-Sept.l  ... 
Feb.I.Septl.... 
Jan.l-July20".. 

Jnn.l-Sept.l.... 

JoD.l-Septl"-.. 

Colora<1o 

Washington....- 

Alaska 

Quebec 

Nova  Scoria 

Ncwfounilluid.. 

AtallUmet 

.Tan.  I-Sept  I'  .„ 
declS-Septl... 
Feb.l-Nov.  1.... 

Atalltlmes 

Jaa.l3-Scpt  16.. 

Apr.I-Aug.15'.. 

ToJunel.I906.. 

Tol9y5 

Jan.l-Nov.l'... 
Jan.I-Nov.lO... 
Dec.l(t-Oct-15.. 

Apr.I-Septl..., 
May  1-Septl...- 
Jan-l^uryl.... 
Jnn.I-.!ulyl5'.. 

May  I-Aug.  I 

May  1-Sept  1.... 
Jan.t-Jufv  I..,. 
Jan.  1-Sept  1.... 

May  l-Scpl.l..,. 
Jan,l-Scptl6... 

Jan.l-Octl 

May  I-Octl 

May  1-Septl.... 
Apr.l5-Octl*„. 
Apr.  10-Nov.  1... 
Apr.  I-Soptl.... 
Apr.  1-Oct  15.... 
Apr.  1-Oct  1  .... 
Apr.  l-Aiig.I3... 
Dec.  16-Srptl'.. 
Dec.l-Oct.l"... 
Apr.  15-Sept  1"  . 
Apr.  I5-3ept  1... 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1'".. 

Decl-Scptl 

Apr.  15-Sept  1... 

Mayl-Septl.... 
Jan.l-Sept  16... 

Jan.l-Oct.l 

May  I-Octl  .... 
May  1-Sept  1.... 
Apr.15-Ot.tl  ... 
Apr.lO-NoT.I... 
Apr.I-Septl".  J 
Apr.  1-Oct  15  ... 
Apr.  I-Octl"... 
Apr.I-Aug.15". 
Dee.  lO-Sept  1' .. 
Dec.l-Oct.l"... 
Apr.  15- Sept.  1". 
Apr.I5-Scpt.I.-. 
Sfayl-Septl"". 
Dec.  1-Sept  I.... 
Apr.  15-Sept  l'»  . 

Dec.25-Aug.  15.. 

Dec  23-Nov.l... 

Mayl-Aug.l5.,. 
Apr.I-Septl.... 
Jan.l-JulyaO..- 

May1-AuB.15... 

Apr.I-Septl.... 
Jan.l-July  20... 
July  1-Mar.  1... 

Dec.25-Nov.l', 
Jan.l-Jaly  l... 
Feb.l-Nov.l-.. 

(  Saok  Hem. 

At  all  limes 

Loral  Iaws 

AlalllimM 

At  nil  tinics 

Atallrimwi 

Dec.l-Aug.  1 

At  nil  limes 

Nov.I-Sept  I... 
At  all  limes. ^. 
Jan.l-A»K.  I.... 
Sept.  15-Aug.  1  .. 
Oct31-Apr.  15. 

ToNov.10.l9M.. 

Dec.2-Nov.i0"  . 
Dcc.l-Oct.1 

be'c.i-Nov.Vo'". 
Dcc.l-Octl".,. 

Sept2-Aiig.  I  .. 

itec.i^Nov.l'o".. 

Nebraska 

Monl.ina 

Wyoming 

Colorado ... 

California 

Ncvnda 

Dcc.t-Oct.I 

Dec.  I5-Aiig.  1... 
Octl5July  15.. 
Oct.Sl-Soptl... 
Feb.  15-Sept  1... 
F.b.llWulyI5,. 
Dec.l-Auc.  15... 
Dcc.l^nly  13... 

JjQ,l-Sll>tl'... 

Jao.l-Nov.  10»».. 

Ilinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Mnyl-Sept.I.... 

Dec.I-.*le|itl.... 
Nov.  :-Sept  I»... 
Apr.  IS-Sept.  1... 
Jan.l-Aug.l 

May  1-Sept.  I.... 
Dec. 1-Sept. 1.... 
Nov. 1-Sept. I  ... 
Apr.lS-Scptl... 

ToSept.l.lOOSt. 
At  all  times 

Jan.'l-Nov.'l"^!* 

To  Fib. CS.  1907.. 
At  nlltimua 

Dec.  I-Sep(.I... 
Nov.  1 -Sept.  1  .. 
Jan.l-July  10.. 
Jan.l-Aug.l ... 

Aprii^pti!!". 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebra.-kn 

South  Dikota  ... 

Apr.25-Sept.l... 
Anr.lG-Scptl... 
Kayl-R4-pt.l-... 
Mayl-Sptl.... 
Jaa.l-Scptl... 
Mayl-S><pt.l..-- 
.4.pr.l6-Sept  10'. 

Apr.t5-Sept  1"  - 
Ai>r.l«-S*pt,l... 
Mayl-Septl'*  .. 
M.iyl-Stptt"  .. 
Jan.l-Scptl— . 
Nay  1-Sept  1"  .. 
Apr,16-Sept-10'. 

Id.iho 

Washinglon 

Oct.SI-Apr.  IS.. 
May  15-Sept  I .. 

Jan.l-Septl... 

_ 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  t 

.U  all  times.... 
Atall  times.... 
Sept.t-Aug.l  .. 

*■ 



Reeddihd. 

ToS.-pt.  I.IMC.. 
Atall  times 

Mayl-Scptl.... 

Mayl-Scptl.... 

Apr.I6-ScptlO». 

New  Jer»ey 

Pennsylvania  .•- 

ll.linv.^re 

Maryland 

Di>t  Columbia.. 

Jan.  I-Sept  I... 
Dec.I-Seiil.1.... 
F.b.l-Aii;,',25... 
Nov.  l-S.-|it.l'.,. 
Feb.  1-Sf|.t.l 

1 

North  Carolina' 
Soulh  Carolina  .- 
Oeoriiia* 

Local  lasrt 

Local  I 

LocaVUwa 

Local  laws 

M..r  1-Aiig    1.. 
Mi.r.  I5-A113    15 

TOD.-C,  22.  ItHW. 
ToNov.  ao.  1905 

AliilMina 

MiK»t».'>i]>pi  ..... 

Tennewti-e 

Arkansas 

LouLtiana 

Toias 

Oklahoinn 

NcwMi-Tico-... 

Mar.  1-AuK  I.. 
M;.r,  1-Hept  15. 
M.ir.  I-An«.  1.. 

Aiallliiiio4 

Mar.  l^ulyl... 
Feb.  I-Scpt  1.. 
Jan.  I-Aug.  1.. 

ToFeb.8.  19W.. 

Mar.3-Nov.15... 

Apr.'iwict.  il!! 

Apr.'lS^tVi"! 

'Apr."iiw)ct"i"\ 
Apr.'i^ptV'r.l 

Apr.'iiwJcV  i^!'. 

■jan.'i-DM."i"lJ 

Apr.'iwiet'ii;! 

"Apria-bctVl"'! 

Curlew. 

'To.Iuiy  I.  1908.;!....' T  ..}.. 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Virglni.-x 

Souih  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Teiincijioe 

Cahlornia 

Nevada  

Hawaii 

QiteUx: 

Newfoundland  . 

.T.in  I-Jiily  M... 
M.iy  l-.S-i.t,  1'... 
J.in.  1-Julv20.  . 
.M.iy  l.-.Vpt  1.. 

Al.ill  tiuu-s 

M.iy  1-S.pl.  1  .  , 
Avr  IC-S.iitIO'. 
Ai.r  15-Oct  1... 
FtU  15-Oct  IS.. 
M.ir  l-S-pt  13.- 
Mayl-S.i.t-IIJ... 
1M..I-S^l.tl.^. 
Jan.lJ-.\ug.2l., 

To  Jan.  1.  1004.. 
ToMnr.  14.  I90G 
Mar.  l-Oct.l&.. 

California' 

Nevada      

Feb.  IS-JnIyl. 
Nov.  i-July  IS. 
Dec    1-Antf    15. 
July  15~FcVl5. 
At  all  limes.... 
Alnll  times.  .. 

At  all  times 

Feb.  t-^uly  1... 

At  .-xll  limes 

To  Sept  1.1908- 

At  nil  times 

To  Mar.  11.  liOT 
ToOit  13.  lOOti' 
To  Oct  1.1905" 

To  mi" '.'.'.'/.'.'. 

Feb.  l5-Oct  15.. 

"Marl-AugVlV*'. 
Jan.  1-Aug  1.... 

Mar.  l-3.-pt.  15. 

July  i^rVu'is" 

Mar.  t-Au;{.  13. 
Jan.  l-AuR,  1'.. 
Dec    IC-S.-i>t    1 . 
M^y  l-Sept  16' 

Mar.  I-Sept  lH.. 
M.ir  13-Feb,I5» 
July  15-Feb.  15.. 
Mar  l-Sept  1... 

Dec' ie^SepV-  l'.'. 
.May  I-Sept  16.. 

Mar-  1-Sept  16.- 

Todcti.iMs"; 

Mar.  l-S,.pt.  15.- 
Mar.  i:^F.b.t5'*. 
Feb.  15-Sept  15- 
Mar  I-S<'pt.  t.. 
Mar.  l-Stpt.  I'.. 
Dec.  lO-S.i.1.1... 
Feb,l-&|.t.lO'.. 

Mar.lG-S-pt  1". 
Mar  la-FrblS". 
Feb,  15-Sept.  15.- 
Mar  1-Sept  1... 
Mar  I-SH|.t.  1'.- 
Di-c.  lC-.Sipt.l... 
Feb.  1-Si-pt  16... 

Idaho 

WaM.ington.... 

Oregon 

Ala.'.ka -,. 

Hawaii 

Cra-ve, 

.4 

1 

British  Columbia 
N.W.T.Tritoriro 

MnniloUt 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Ifew  Brunswick 

Atalltlmes.... 

"ToSept'lViw 

>Dir  1-S.pl.  1.. 

JIm.V-Auff'i'!; 
rVc.  iC-Sept  15. 
Feb.  1-Sept. I... 

Mar  1-Scpt  1... 

AtaUiimc*"'.' 

jnn'i-Aug.;.;:: 

Dec.  lC-Septl5.. 
Feb.  l-Septl.... 

[X-c.3-iV|.t.l... 
Mar.  I-Septl'... 
Jan.l3-Aug  21.. 

Jan.V-Aug.'l"!! 

Dcc.l6-Sept.I5.. 
Feb.l-Septl...- 

Dec.S-Sept.l.... 
MiW.l-Srpt.l',. 

becVld-SeptiJ!'. 

jHn.l-S<-ptl.... 
Dec.IO-Septl... 
Mar  1-Sept  r... 
Dec.  2-Sept  1'... 
Marl-Septl".. 
Jan.li-Aug.  21.. 

"Siayl-^ptiJ." 

'Dec.2-&pti""'! 
VanVlZ-Aug'zV'*'. 

Nebraoka ;. 

South  Dnknia... 
North  Dakota... 

Color.ido 

Nevada  

Wa*Lington....". 

Apr  I6-Sept  1., 
M.iy  1-Sept  1.... 
M.iyl-Stptl.... 
Aj.r  I6-ScpL10*. 
Mar  I-Sept  15.. 
Mar   l-S<-pt.  »,.. 

I<5 

At  uU  times.... 

'Jan.Vj-Aug.'ii! 

i 

'Certain  local  exceptions.         Certain  speclss.       ■  Lxc«.-nt  month  0' July.        'Eicept  Mar.  15- Anr  11.       *CzccTit  month  of  April.        'Sale.        'Except  month  of  March.  _  , . 

-iibovs  7  000  feet  May  1-Sept.  15.  ''Except  unorganiLed  TerritorlA*.  In  which  the  seaA-iu*  are  as  tolloui  Deer.  elk.  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  moonlaiii  goat.  Apr.  I-July  L'Sanil  Oct  l-Dec.l;  m'u«k  ok.  Mar. 2(^ 
Oct  15- "grouse,  prairie  chicken.  Jan.  l-*ept.  1 .  duck.  guo*e.  swan,  Jan.  |j-Srpt  1.  "  E.tcepi  July  IH-Oct  I.         "A\*n  Oct  I -Nov.  in.  nnlesH  permit  be  nbtulncd.         '■'Ewepl  cert.iln  npcxlo.  Mav.3-Apr.  ILJ 

"Caribou  protected  in  Maine  to  Oct.  13.1303.  "Moowj  only.  "Ooo^e  only.  "J^wmi  North  Dakoln.  (o  ?eptl.  lOu.l.  Nevada,  Wisconnin.  and  Wvomlng  ni  all  tlm»Ti,  •■Caril'ou  only.  "Uniler  Iht 
old  law.  which  still  stands.  "Excep-  Aug,  1-Oct  1.  caribou  only;  moow  protected  to  Jan.  1.  1913.  "  Excej't  Mar,  lO-Apr.JI.  '- Except  soutli  of  Canadian  Pnvific  R.  B.bctw.-en  Maltnwn  nn.l  Port  Arthur! 
■Not  16-Nov.  I.         "Eiceptcrosted  <jnail.  to  1007.        "Eaoeptaora.         "Eicept  July.  Aug  .  and  S^pt         •■  Except  Oct  1-Dec.  15.        "  Except  April  10-21,    ■  ^"Caribon  prolectdd  in  Nova  Scotta  to  Oct.  I    ItOSl 


^Swan  obly*  ■-  "Eicfpt  westof  filiw  ftldee.  J.in.  1-Kov.  l. 


^■Id  twenty  counties  to  H.ar.m.  19(M.        ■'Except  wood  duck.  Uar.l-Aug.l.', 
*  Un  If  l'«  tut  f  (t  neilKd. 


THE  SPECIAL  SENSES  IN  ANIMALS. 


By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 


{Concluded  from  May  number.) 


ASSING  to  the  sense  of  smell,  we 
find  that  where  the  animal  pos- 
sesses it,  it  is  invariably  closely 
associated  with  the  sense  of  taste. 
In  the  higher  vertebrata  the  two 
senses  are  in  a  way  dependent,  and  as  tast- 
ing consists  in  testing  dissolved  substances, 
and  smelling  vaporized  ones,  the  powers  of 
the  latter  are  frequently  co-related  to  the 
former;  for  as  food  is  tasted  before  swallow- 
ing in  order  to  detect  its  suitableness,  so 
smell  aids  often  in  this  detection,  and  to  the 
same  end.  The  organs  of  smell,  however, 
are  employed  for  many  other  purposes,,  all 
quite  independent  of  tasting  food.  Among 
some  of  the  lower  groups  it  is  the  sole  means 
of  insuring  the  mingling  together  of  the 
sexes  when  the  mating  desire  seizes  them. 
By  it,  too,  enemies  can  be  avoided,  and  the 
whereabouts  of  food  detected,  and  the  danger 
or  the  reverse  of  the  medium,  as  air  or 
water,  in  which  the  animals  moves  and  lives. 
Commonly  the  organs  of  smell  are  in  the 
head,  but  by  no  means  invariably  so;  but  in 
any  event,  for  an  animal  to  smell  anything 
the  substance  must  be  most  minutely  divided 
or  actually  in  a  gaseous  or  vaporized  state. 
When  thus  constituted,  it  readily  affects  the 
simple  terminal  nerve  endings  which  are  lo- 
cated in  either  pitlets  or  elevated  papilla". 
In  the  lower  forms  of  life  the  sense  of  smell 
is  very  feebly  developed,  ns,  for  example,  in 
oysters,  starfishes  and  worms.  With  crea- 
tures of  such  groups,  the  sense  of  taste 
largely  supplants  that  of  smell,  but  in  the 
case  of  other  invertebrata,  and  especially  in 
some  insects,  the  powers  of  smell  are  very 
acute,  Indeed  more  highly  developed  than 
even  those  of  sight,  hearing  or  taste.  In- 
sects, as  a  rule,  have  the  organs  of  smell 


placed  in  the  pair  of  the  so-called  "  feelers  " 
(antennae)  that  are  seen  springing  from  the 
head  in  any  species  of  this  class.  Thousands 
of  cases  are  known  of  the  sharpness  of  this 
sense  in  insects;  it  is  thus  swarms  of  flies 
are  drawn  to  butcher  shops,  to  carrion  in 
which  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  to  other  quar- 
ters that  attract  them.  "  In  the  insectary  at 
Cornell  University,"  says  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  "  a  few  years  ago,  a  few  females  of 
the  beautiful  promethea  moth  (Callosamia 
promethea)  were  inclosed  in  a  box.  which 
was  kept  inside  the  insectary  building.  No 
males  had  been  seen  about  the  insectary  nor 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  although  they  had 
been  sought  for  by  collectors.  A  few  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  of  the 
female  moths  there  were  forty  male  prome- 
theas  fluttering  about  "over  the  glass  roof  of 
the  insectary.  They  could  not  see  the  fe- 
males, and  yet  had  discovered  their  presence 
in  the  building.  The  discovery  was  un- 
doubtedly made  by  the  sense  of  smell.  These 
moths  have  very  elaborately  developed  an- 
tennae (see  figure),  finely  branched  or  feath- 


Fifj.  1.  A  male  proniothoa  moth,  showing 
largo  antennae.  Photo  from  life,  by  the 
nuthor. 
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ered,  affording  opportunity  for  the  existence 
of  very  many  smeliing-pits "  (Animal  Life, 
p.  231). 

All  dogs  are  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of 
smell,  especially  pointers,  setters,  hounds, 
and  others  trained  for  the  chase  or  for  hunt- 
ing purposes.  Among  men.  savages  possess 
the  most  highly  developed  sense  of  smell,  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  useful  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  who  have  lived  in 
great  cities  all  their  lives  have  this  sense 
much  blunted  and  far  less  keen. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  animals  only  is 
the  sense  of  sight  of  any  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  is  essentially  so  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  vertebrata,  though  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  it,  either  where  it  is  en- 
tirely absent  or  else  greatly  aborted.  Blind 
fish  of  caves,  moles  and  some  of  the  deep- 
sea  fishes  are  examples  that  I  have  in  mind. 
The  loss  of  the  eyes  here  is  a  matter  of  de- 
generation and  gradual  limitation  of  use. 
Many  eyeless  creatures  in  the  world  are  yet 
sensitive  to  light  and  possess  some  means 
of  detecting  its  presence,  yet  they  are  quite 
unable  to  see.  In  fact,  when  eyes  first  ap- 
pear in  forms  as  low  in  the  scale  as  worms 
and  some  marine  forms,  they  have  not  the 
power  of  sight  to  the  extent  of  appreciating 
objects,  but  merely  to  detect  the  difference 
between  dark  and  light,  between  shadow  and 
sunshine.  Such  eyes  are  simple  skin-cells 
charged  with  a  peculiar  pigment,  and  they 
have  received  the  name  of  "  eyespots."  Mov- 
ing shadows  often  indicate  to  these  lowly 
animals  the  presence  of  some  danger  or 
other,  and  in  some  instances  permits  them  to 
escape  it.  To  this  extent  such  sightless, 
primitive  eyes  are  useful.  They  become  still 
more  so  when,  as  in  some  more  specialized 
forms,  a  rudimentary  lens  develops  in  con- 
nection with  the  organ.  The  presence  of  a 
lens  means  concentration  of  sun  or  other 
light  rays,  so  that  the  distinction  between 
light  and  darkness  is  several  degrees  more 
acute  and  certain. 

Through  such  simple  morphological  con- 
trivances as  these  we  gradually  pass  up  to 
the  most  complex  eyes  possessed  by  animals 
of  any  kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  eye  in 
man.  Here,  as  is  well  known,  we  have  a 
most  perfected  living  anatomical  physical  in- 
strument possible,  not  only  having  the  power 
to  form  an  image  but  to  carry  that  percep- 
tion to  the  brain.     A  description  of  the  eye 


Fig.  2.  Dragon  Fly,  showing  large  compound 
eye  (c.e.).  Photographed  from  life  by  the 
author. 

in  any  of  the  higher  animals  wherein  it  is 
present  in  its  most  perfected  state  would  af- 
ford material  for  quite  a  sizable  book,  so  it 
can  be  but  briefly  noted  here,  that  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  such  an  eye,  apart  from  the  op- 
tical accessories,  consist  in  the  lens  that  can 
adjust  itself  to  distances,  and  which  receives 
through  a  pupil  the  rays  coming  from  with- 
out. These  are  focussed  upon  the  retina,  a 
thin,  complex  nerve-tissue  at  the  back  of  the 
eyeball,  it  in  a  way  being  an  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  a  large  nerve  that  carries  the 
retinal  image  to  the  brain,  where  all  objects 
seen  by  such  an  eye  are  recognized  or  appre- 
ciated, and  the  individual  governs  himself 
accordingly,  and  according  to  his  training, 
knowledge  and  education.  Just  exactly  how 
the  retinal  images  are  transmitted  to  the 
brain  by  the  optic  nerve,  where  they  are 
sensed  as  visual  images,  is  not  known.  It  is 
probable  that  such  other  animals  as  eagles, 
hawks,  deer,  and  many  others,  have  sight  in 
a  more  perfected  condition  than  we  find  it  in 
man,  that  is,  for  certain  kinds  oi  sight  and 
quickness  of  perception.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  eye  can  be  educated  just  as 
any  other  organ  can,  or  any  of  the  other 
senses.  It  can  become  very  skilled  in  the 
differentiation  of  the  various  shades  of  color, 
the  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  the  dis- 
crimination of  microscopic  objects,  and  sim- 
ilar optical  requirements.    Some  of  the  most. 
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llg.  3.  Grasshopper  ■with  ear  in  the  side  of 
its  body,  t,  Location  of  the  tympanum. 
Photographed  from  life  by  the  author. 
Reduced. 

extraordinary  eyes  are  seen  in  insects  and 
among  the  Crustacea.  They  possess  what 
are  known  as  compound  eyes,  in  addition  to 
the  simpler  ones  of  numerous  species  of  in- . 
sects.  Compound  eyes  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  simple  ones  ranging  all  the  way 
from  a  few  (ants)  to  upward  of  30,000  (some 
coleoptera).  These  may  well  be  seen  in  the 
common  fly  by  the  use  of  a  lens  of  moderate 
power.  They  make  up  nearly  the  entire  head 
of  the  insect,  appearing  upon  it  as  hemi- 
spherical, highly  colored  bodies  of  great 
beauty.  Each  of  these  eye-elements  has  its 
own  lens  and  forms  its  own  image,  the  latter 
being,  in  the  case  of  any  single  eye-element, 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  object  looked 
at.  Hence  such  eyes  combine  to  produce 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  single  eye  of  a 
mammal.  The  thousands  of  beautiful  little 
convex  facettes  on  the  semi-globular  eye  of 
the  house  fly  are  the  outer  lenses  of  the  in- 
dividual eye-elements,  the  latter  making  up 
the  entire  organ  of  sight. 

Finally,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  sense 
of  hearing,  or  audition,  and  its  study  is 
fully  as  interesting  as  the  other  senses  just 
treated.  In  a  great  many  animals  the  audi- 
tory organ  is  called  the  ear,  and  in  all  its 
function  is  the  perception  or  appreciation  of 


certain  vibratory  movements  of  bodies  re- 
sulting in  sound  productions.  These  "  sound 
waves,"  as  they  are  termed,  in  reaching  the 
organ  of  hearing  stimulate  and  set  in  motion 
certain  parts  of  it,  which  stimulation  is 
tiansmitted  to  the  auditory  nerve  and  by  it 
to  the  brain,  where  it  is  sensed  as  "  sound." 
This  appears  to  be  very  simple,  but  the  ear 
in  man  and  other  highly  specialized  animals 
is  a  wonderfully  complex  anatomical  and 
physiological  mechanism  and  contrivance. 
Air  and  water  are  the  usual  media  for  the 
transmission  of  the  sound  waves  to  the  ears 
or  auditory  sacs  of  animals;  either  element 
alone,  or  both  in  conjunction.  In  the  case  of 
the  human  ear  there  is  a  Imit  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  transmitted  vibrations;  for 
instance,  if  the  vibrating  object  only  vibrates 
sixteen  times  in  a  second  the  sound  can  not 
be  appreciated  by  the  auditory  apparatus, 
nor  can  it  if  the  vibrations  exceed  forty 
thousand  per  second. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  animal  forms,  es- 
pecially in  those  not  high  in  the  scale,  the 
organ  for  the  appreciation  of  sound  consists 
simply  of  a  small  sac  containing  a  liquid  in 
which  we  fipd  the  so-called  "otoliths,"  minute 
subspherical  bodies  of  great  hardness  and 
density.  Nerve  cells  line  these  sacs,  and 
vibratile  cilia  or  hairs  spring  from  them. 
"•Crayfish,  worms,  mussels  and  other  more  or 


I'lg.  4.  iiiglit  lateral  view  of  bullfrog  (Rana 
catesbiana),  showing  large,  exposed  sub- 
circular  ear-drum  or  tympanum  (t).  Photo 
from  life  by  the  author,  and  considerably 
reduced. 
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less  lowly  forms  possess  auditory  organs  of 
tnis  general  nature,  and  in  certain  crusta- 
ceans they  are  to  be  found  in  the  proximate 
segments  of  the  minor  feelers  or  antennce, 
and  here,  too,  the  inside  lining  of  the  sac 
supports  a  growth  of  minute  hairs.  These 
hairs  are  stimulated  by  the  sound  waves, 
which  stimulation  is  transmitted  through 
certain  nerves  to  the  brain.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  fully  described  by  Huxley  for 
the  common  crayfish. 

Insects  of  various  kinds  have  some  most 
peculiar  as  well  as  interesting  modifications 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Crickets  have  their 
auditory  organs  in  their  forelegs,  while  the 
locusts  and  grasshoppers  have  them  at  the 
sides  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  of  the 
body.  "  Certain  other  insects,"  says  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, "  as  the  mosquitoes  and  other  midges  or 
gnats,  undoubtedly  hear  by  means  of  numer- 
ous delicate  hairs  borne  on  the  antennw.  The 
male  mosquitoes  have  many  hundreds  of 
these  long,  fine  hairs,  and  on  the  sounding 


of  a  tuning-fork  these  hairs  have  been  ob- 
served to  vibrate  strongly.  In  the  base  of 
each  antenna  there  is  a  most  elaborate  or- 
gan, composed  of  fine  chitinous  rods,  and  ac- 
companying nerves  and  nerve  cells  whose 
function  it  is  to  take  up  and  transmit  through 
the  auditory  nerve  to  the  brain  the  stimuli 
received  from  the  external  auditory  hairs " 
(Animal  Life,  pp.  234,  235). 

The  amphioxus,  lowest  of  all  the  known 
vertebrates,  has  no  known  auditory  organ, 
even  in  the  adult  specimens.  The  otoliths 
mentioned  above  are  large  in  some  fishes, 
and  they  may  easily  be  obtained  out  of  the 
head  of  a  boiled  cod,  in  which  fish  they  are 
fully  the  size  of  a  small  almond.  They  are 
glistening  white,  with  finely  and  roundly  ser- 
rated peripheries.  Their  function  is  in  all 
animals  to  assist  the  vibratory  fluid  in  its 
action  on  the  sensory  cells  of  the  lining  of 
the  auditory  sac.  I  have  elsewhere  described 
them  for  Amia  calva  and  other  fishes. 


HIS  SENSES  ARE  ALL  INTACT. 


Conducted  by  A.  T.  Noe,  M.  D. 


SHALL  suspend  the  regular  arti- 
cle upon  mental  work  and  devote 
a  little  time  to  the  ladies.  I 
have  been  requested  to  give  the 
proper  exercises  for  women,  and 
as  so  many  questions  have  been  asked  I  shall 
try  to  answer  some  of  them,  if  possible,  but 
the  "  eternal  question  "  is  sometimes  hard  to 
answer. 

As  the  "fat  lady  "seems  to  be  the  most  anx- 
ious for  information,  so  with  all  due  respect 
to  her  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  her  first  for 
weighty  reasons.  Most  heavy  women  feel  so 
uncomfortable  because  they  look  so  stout. 
They  do  not  worry  over  the  condition  that 
produce  their  excessive  weight;  they  only  de- 
sire to  look  well,  with  no  fear  of  the  dan- 
gerous physical  condition  their  overplus  of 
flesh  indicates.  Now,  to  be  very  frank,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  to  reduce  abnormal 
flesh  by  exercise  alone.  There  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  diet  also,  as  nine  cases 
out  of  ten — in  fact,  I  may  say  that  nine  and 
a  half  cases — of  superabundant  flesh  are 
caused  by  an  oversupply  of  food  substances 
In  the  body.  This  is  very  hard  for  my  lady 
to  acknowledge,  and  the  prospect  of  giving 
up  her  sweets,  teas,  and  rich  pastries,  is  apt 
to  cause  severe  displeasure  on  her  part. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  desire  to  become  normal 
you  must  give  up  these  things,  and  stop 
making  an  upholstery  shop  of  yourself. 

I  find  most  stout  women  are  very  fond  of 
bread  and  potatoes.  Now  these  two  things 
are  disastrous  to  the  one  who  wishes  to  be 
thinner.  Potatoes  are  worthless  to  a  per- 
son that  is  inclined  to  be  fleshy  and 
they  simply  pile  up  waste  matter  which  only 
increases  the  lymphatic  pressure  and  pro- 
duce fat.  As  for  white  bread,  it  is  mostly 
Ftarch  and  is  a  rapid  flesh  producer.  The 
only  bread  that  should  ever  be  eaten  is  whole 
wheat   bread,   and    fat   people   should   eat   it 


toasted.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
must  never  touch  white  bread.  I  know  it  is 
very  nice;  so  are  potatoes;  but  if  your  de- 
sire is  to  get  slender,  you  must  not  indulge 
in  these  things. 

I  think  the  reason  most  stout  women 
look  so  badly  is  because  they  stand  so  out  of 
plumb.  Lack  of  poise  only  makes  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  the  more  prominent,  and,  of 
course,  this  adds  to  the  stout  appearance.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  valuable  exercise  for 
improving  the  body  than  correct  poise;  it  is 
really  wonderful  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
abdomen.  When  the  body  is  perfectly  poised 
the  chest  is  drawn  up,  and  the  abdomen  up 
and  back;  this  necessarily  will  reduce  the 
size  and  aggressiveness.  The  very  fact  that 
the  muscles  are  contracted  upon  themselves 
reduces  the  lymphatic  pressure,  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  fat  which  surrounds  that  part  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  developing 
much  strength  and  tonicity  in  the  muscles. 
Of  course,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  abdomen 
to  any  great  extent  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  avoid  fat-producing  foods,  or  in  fact  food 
of  any  kind  in  large  quantities.  Nature 
shuns  the  abnormal  and  is  ever  trying  to  ad- 
just and  reform  to  her  original  plans;  so  if 
you  give  her  half  a  chance  she  will  do  her 
part  in  helping  you  to  overcome  the  very  un- 
pleasant conditions  excessive  weight  pro- 
duces. 

Most  fat  women  are  lazy  about  trying  to 
help  themselves.  They  don't  like  to  take  any 
more  trouble  than  they  can  help,  and  some- 
what resent  the  efforts  of  their  physician  to 
reduce  them.  They  generally  refuse  to  be 
systematic  in  their  exercising — and  spas- 
modic exercising  is  mere  waste  of  time! 
You  may  stand  poised  for  flve  minutes  or 
ten  in  the  day  and  then  out  of  poise  the  rest 
of  the  day,  or  perhaps  not  repeat  the  exer- 
cise  for  several   days,   and  you   are  simply 
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wasting  your  time.  It  is  the  steady,  regu- 
lar daily  repetition  of  the  exercise  that  will 
quickly  and  surely  reduce  your  abdomen. 
Another  thing:  you  must  watch  yourself 
closely  and  every  time  you  find  yourself  out 
of  poise  you  must  stand  correctly;  in  this 
manner  correct  position  will  become  a  habit 
with  you,  and  will  so  much  improve  your 
looks  that  you  will  wonder  how  you  could 
ever  stand  the  other  way. 

Deep  breathing  is  a  very  potent  remedy  in 
overcoming  too  much  flesh;  fill  the  lungs  full 
as  possible  many  times  a   day.     Raise  the 


September  numbers  of  last  year  and  the  leg 
exercises  in  the  November  number,  1903, 
will  be  found  excellent  for  reducing  those 
parts  to  normal  size.  For  the  double  chin, 
the  head  and  neck  exercises  in  last  March's 
number  are  a  specific. 

The  accompanying  pictures  are  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  average  fat  woman's  position  in 
standing,  and  the  contrast  of  the  same  model 
standing  correctly.  Figure  38  shows  a 
woman  standing  with  all  the  weight  on  her 
heels,  her  abdomen  protruding,  chest  lax 
and  down,  her  whole  position  ungraceful  and 


is. 


39. 


40. 


chest  to  its  highest  capacity  and  expand  the 
whole  body  with  the  effort.  Slowly  raise 
the  body  to  tip  of  toes  and  slowly  lower  it 
while  you  inhale  and  exhale;  this  is  excel- 
lent for  gaining  control  of  the  balance  of  the 
body.  I  also  greatly  recommend  the  stom- 
ach pumping  exercise  given  in  the  May  num- 
laer  of  last  year.  This  exercise  is  invaluable 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  abdomen  and 
will  work  marvels  in  strengthening  the 
muscles  so  they  can  hold  themselves  up. 
The  arm  exercises  given  in  the  August  and 


out  of  poise  as  possible.  In  this  mode  of 
holding  the  body  the  organs  are  all  thrown 
out  of  place  and  of  course  become  inactive. 
This  causes  the  fat  to  gather  around  them, 
producing  the  "  pot-stomach  "  so  dreaded  by 
large  women.  Another  thing:  standing  in 
this  position  makes  trouble  for  the  heart,  as 
it  forces  it  to  work  harder  than  it  should 
and  is  the  cause  of  much  functional  difficulty 
in  that  organ. 

Contrast  figure  38  with  the  following  pic- 
tures, figures  39  and  40.     Note  the  entirely 
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different  appearance  of  the  same  model. 
Here  all  the  weight  of  the  body  is  where  it 
belongs,  resting  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  In 
this  correct  poise  there  is  no  strain  nor  jar 
anywhere.  The  abdomen  is  held  well  back, 
the  chest  well  up,  and  every  line  gives  evi- 
dence of  ease  and  comfort.  While  this  lady 
is  far  from  being  thin,  she  looks  very  much 
better  than  thinner  women  who  stand  out 
of  plumb. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  in  order  to  over- 
come defects  of  position,  patience  and  per- 
sistence are  most  necessary;  for  as  it  has 
taken  some  time  to  acquire  the  bad  habits 
of  incorrect  poise,  so  it  will  take  some  time 
to  change  the  habit  and  teach  yourself  cor- 
rect poise.  But  once  you  have  gained  the 
habit  of  correct  poise,  it  will  become  second 
nature  to  you  and  it  will  then  be  uncom- 
fortable for  you  to  stand  otherwise. 

There  is  no  exercise  so  beneficial  as  walk- 
ing, if  it  is  properly  done.  But  when  a 
woman  walks  on  her  heels,  jarring  every 
nerve  in  her  body,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most 
women  dread  to  walk  even  a  short  distance. 
The  heels  were  not  made  to  walk  on,  but 
merely  as  a  balance  to  the  lever  of  the  foot. 
The  balls  of  the  feet  are  so  constructed  as 
to  bear  weight,  and  only  when  the  body  rests 
its  weight  upon  them  is  it  in  proper  posi- 
tion. When  you  walk,  the  body  should  sway 
to  and  fro  without  jolting;  this  is  impossi- 
ble when  the  heel  hits  the  ground  first;  as 
the  heels  are  closely  connected  with  the 
whole  nervous  system  through  the  sciatic 
nerve,  every  time  you  strike  the  pavement 
with  your  heels  you  jar  the  whole  nervous 
system.  But  when  you  walk  on  the  balls  of 
the  feet  there  is  no  sudden  shock  at  every 
step,  no  strain  upon  the  nerves,  and  you  can 
walk  miles  without  fatigue. 

Exercises  for  poise,  walking  and  standing, 
will  be  found  in  the  June,  1903,  number,  and 
these  exercises,  carefully  practiced,  will 
surely  give  the  best  results  in  flesh  reducing, 


and  are  the  greatest  aids  to  grace  and  beauty 
that  I  know  of. 

The  diet  question  is  one  that  makes  the 
most  trouble  for  the  lady  who  wishes  to 
grow  slender.  I  do  not  think  it  is  such  a 
dreadful  thing  to  face.  A  little  common 
sense  should  be  the  best  guide  in  the  diet 
matter,  with,  of  course,  some  self-control. 
When  you  know  that  certain  foods  are  fat- 
producers,  and  that  to  be  so  fat  is  a  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs,  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  hard  to  give  up  that  which  is  hurtful. 
Eating  is  quite  largely  a  question  of  habit; 
while  it  is  very  necessary  to  supply  the  body 
with  proper  materials  with  which  to  keep 
life  going,  most  of  us  are  very,  very  gener- 
ous in  this  direction.  In  the  case  of  a  fleshy 
person,  his  or  her  excessive  fat  is  a  sure  in- 
dication of  their  overfed  condition.  They 
will  deny  that  they  are  large  eaters;  well, 
they  may  not  be,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a 
careful  record  of  the  amount  of  food  taken 
by  them  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  can  see 
how  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  up  every- 
thing one  liked  particularly,  but  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  would  rather  please 
your  palate  or  be  well.  For  no  very  fleshy 
person  is  well;  it  is  a  disease  as  much  as 
dyspepsia,  or  ague.  The  kidneys  of  a  very 
fat  person  can  not  be  healthy,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  are  badly  diseased. 
You  often  hear  it  said  that  a  very  fat  per- 
son is  the  picture  of  health.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  so  I  advise  the  "  fat  lady  "  to  turn 
her  thoughts  to  a  little  hard  work,  and  if  she 
will  carefully  and  earnestly  try  the  exer- 
cises I  have  advised,  and  make  some  sacri- 
fice in  the  direction  of  food,  I  can  promise  a 
wonderful  change  for  the  better.  I  would 
also  advise  a  thorough  study  of  the  article 
on  diet  in  the  last  March  number. 

Next  month  I  will  devote  my  space  to 
growing  girls  and  thin  women.  I  will  try  to 
answer  some  of  the  many  questions  I  have 
received  from  the  very  slender  side  of  fem- 
ininity. 


PRACTICAL   RIFLE   SHOOTING. 

By  D.   W.   King,   Jk. 


PART    V. 


■*  HE  moulding  of  bullets  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  of  a  trick  to  the  ordinary  man 
or  one  unfamiliar  with  the  whims  and 
exactions  of  a  genuine  rifle  crank. 

A  great  many  riflemen — and  many  of 
them  that  are  considered  experts,  too.  in  their 
locality — are  moulding  and  shooting  bullets  that 
are  very  far  from  perfect,  but  are  considered 
first-class  by  those  who  really  do  not  know  a 
good  bullet  when  they  see  one. 

Of  course  any  one  can  melt  lead  and  pour  it 
into  a  mould,  and  among  a  great  many  this  is 
considered  all  that  is  necessary.  They  will 
shoot,  however,  and  even  do  fairly  good  work; 
but  a  great  many  times  a  gun  is  condemned  as 
a  poor  shooting  one,  or  its  user  deemed  a  poor 
shot,  when  the  fault  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  bad  or  irregular  bullets  employed.  I  have 
seen  riflemen  who  were  excellent  shots — and  had 
been  such  all  their  lives — shooting  bullets  full  of 
wrinkles  and  varying  7  or  8  grains  in  weight 
and  several  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  expecting  them  to  shoot  all  in  the  same 
hole;  if  they  did  not,  the  gun  was  "  no  good." 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  good  bullets  as  poor 
ones  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  every- 
thing right  and  keep  it  so.  In  the  first  place, 
you  should  have  a  good  even  heat  for  your  lead, 
and  maintain  it  all  the  time  you  are  moulding. 
Do  not  have  your  lead  red  hot  part  of  the  time 
and  neaily  cold  at  others.  A  gas  or  gasoline 
stove,  or  a  plumber's  forge  is  the  best 
to  use,  as  in  either  of  them  the  heat 
can  be  kept  absolutely  uniform.  Have 
plenty  of  lead  in  your  melting  pot  so  it  will  hold 
heat.  Mix  up  five  to  ten  pounds  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  your  pot's  capacity,  and  do  not  mould 
down  to  the  last  of  it,  but  keep  two  or  three 
pounds  in  the  pot  all  the  time.  Get  it  very  hot, 
but  not  red  hot,  as  that  oxidizes  it  very  fast  and 
allows  the  bullets  to  vary  too  much  when  they 
cool. 

Have  your  moulds  and  dipper  very  hot.  The 
Ideal  dipper  is  the  best  tool  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  should  be  left  in  the  lead  all  the  time 
when  not  in  the  act  of  pouring  into  the  moulds. 
The  moulds  should  be  thoroughly  and  evenly 
hot,  not  hot  on  one  side  and  only  warm  on  the 
other;  of  course  they  will  soon  get  heated  by 
the  process  of  continued  moulding,  and  if  one 
has  time,  it  pays  to  reject  the  first  dozen  or  two 
of  bullets,  throwing  them  back  into  the  pot  to 
remelt. 

If  the  surface  of  the  lead  in  the  melting  pot  is 
large  enough  to  admit  it,  it  may  be  covered 
with  powdered  charcoal  except  a  small  place  in 
the  center  to  dip  through;  this  will  keep  the  sur- 
face of  the  lead  hot  and  prevent  it  oxidizing  and 
the  constant  "  skimming  "  of  the  dross. 

An  iron  ring,  large  enough  to  dip  through, 
will  float  readily  on  the  lead  and  keep  the  char- 
coal from  being  dipped  up  in  the  dipper. 


When  you  have  everything  ready,  dip  the 
dipper  full  of  lead  and  fit  the  sprew  hole  of  the 
mould  over  the  nozzle  of  the  dipper,  nolding  the 
latter  in  a  horizontal  position,  then  quickly  turn 
the  mould  and  dipper  together  into  a  perpendic- 
ular position  and  hold  an  instant  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  lead  in  the  dipper  to  compress  the 
lead  in  the  mould  and  force  it  to  the  bottom  of 
all  the  rings.  Then  turn  mould  and  dipper  back 
to  the  original  position  and  when  you  release 
the  dipper  have  a  good  big  drop  of  lead  on  the 
moulds.  The  lead  should  be  hot  enough  so  that 
you  have  to  wait  a  few  seconds  for  the  lead  to 
cool  in  the  moulds.  Cut  off  the  sprew  neck  and 
drop  the  bullets  carefully  on  a  cloth  or  some- 
thing soft  to  avoid  marring  them. 

If  the  moulds  are  in  good  condition  and  prop- 
erly ventilated  you  can  not  help  getting  perfect 
bullets  every  time.  I  do  not  have  to  throw  out 
more  than  two  or  three  in  a  thousand,  and  these 
few  result  only  from  carelessness  in  not  working 
right.  By  doing  this  and  using  a  little  patience 
and  practice  one  may  soon  make  perfect  bul- 
lets. 

In  moulding  bullets  I  always  wear  a  heavy 
pair  of  asbestos-treated  gloves  and  cut  the  bul- 
lets off  by  pressing  the  cut-off  with  my  thumb 
or  finger  instead  of  striking  the  moulds,  which 
is  apt  to  spring  them  or  jam  them  and  cause 
them  to  stick.  When  you  run  the  last  bullet 
leaye  it  in  the  mould,  not  even  cutting  it  off, 
and  put  them  away  that  way.  It  is  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  moulds  from  being  jammed  and 
keeps   the  inside  in  perfect  condition. 

In  shooting  to  get  the  best  results,  the  bul- 
lets should  never  be  seated  in  the  shell,  but 
seated  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun  with  a  bul- 
let seater  (if  a  breech-loader)  ahead  of  the 
shell;  this  allows  the  bullet  to  start  its  rotary 
motion  as  soon  as  it  starts,  in  place  of  jumping 
straight  from  the  shell  to  the  grooves. 

Experiments  made  from  machine  rests  prove 
that  a  gun  loaded  this  way  will  give  much  bet- 
ter groups  than  when  loaded  in  the  shell,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  crimped  in  by  a  loading  tool. 

If  you  load  your  shells  full  of  powder  and 
want  an  air  space  between  the  powder  and  bul- 
let, seat  the  bullet  further  up  in  the  barrel.  'i.ne 
more  air  space  there  is  the  less  a  bullet  will 
upset,  and  it  also  lessens  the  recoil. 

If  your  bullets  are  soft  and  you  don't  want 
them  to  upset  too  much,  give  plenty  of  air  space; 
if  hard,  and  upset  is  wanted,  seat  them  against 
the  powder. 

I  know  of  an  expert  shot  who  makes  his  bul- 
lets out  of  "  any  old  thing  "  and  then  finds  the 
elevation  by  simply  giving  them  air  space,  some- 
times getting  them  so  hard  that  he  has  to  use 
P.  F.  F.  G.  powder  and  seating  them  down  on 
the  powder,  at  others  using  one-half  inch  air 
space  and  F.  G.  powder.  If  a  bullet  fits  a  gun 
properly    and    is    of    the    right    temper    (1    to    30 
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usually)  it  should  have  about  one-eighth  inch 
air  space. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  just  what  per- 
formance I  go  through  in  loading  a  muzzle- 
loader  or  false-muzzle  gun  to  be  sure  I  do  not 
shoot  without  a  bullet,  or  with  two  bullets,  or 
one  only  seated  into  the  muzzle.  Many  a  fine 
gun  has  been  ruined  by  not  having  the  bullets 
in  their  proper  place.  While  I  have  shot  with- 
out a  bullet  several  times,  I  have  never  shot 
two  or  one  from  the  muzzle,  or  shot  my  muzzle 
away.  When  I  have  fired  I  open  the  breech  and 
remove  the  empty  shell,  go  to  my  loading  bench, 
set  the  gun  in  the  rack,  put  on  false  muzzle, 
take  bullet  seater  in  one  hand  and  fish  up  a 
bullet  with  the  other,  place  bullet  in  starter  and 
start  it  in  the  barrel;  then  I  remove  starter  and 
seat  bullet  with  seating  rod  and  leave  it  in  the 
gun.  In  the  meantime  I  have  kept  the  empty 
shell  in  my  left  hand  all  the  time;  I  decap  and 
recap  it,  load  from  loader,  put  an  oleo  wad  over 
it,  and  set  it  beside  the  gun. 

Do  all  this  before  doing  anything  else,  then, 
when  you  get  ready  to  shoot,  and  find  the  rod 
in  your  gun,  you  know  there  is  a  bullet  in  your 


gun  and  that  it  is  clear  down;  pull  out  your  rod 
with  one  hand  and  remove  false  muzzle  with  the 
other,  and  you  are  ready  and  sure. 

In  using  3  grains  smokeless  for  priming  I 
find  it  is  unnecessary  to  clean  a  shell,  but  always 
leave  it  loaded  when  through  shooting,  as  that 
prevents  it  from  corroding.  I  have  shot  one 
shell  nearly  3,000  times  without  cleaning  it,  and 
it  is  still  in  good  and  serviceable  condition.  It 
seems  wonderful  that  a  shell  would  stand  that 
many  shots,  but  it  has  not  broken  yet,  although 
it  is  worn  so  thin  you  can  dent  it  easily  with 
your  finger-nail  and  is  splitting  a  trifle  at  the 
muzzle,  which  is  sharp  as  a  knife.  I  can  seat 
the  primer  with  my  thumb,  but  it  does  not 
blow  back.  It  not  only  shows  a  wonderful  shell 
but  a  perfect  chamber  in  the  gun. 

The  shell  is  a  .32-40  Winchester  smokeless,  and 
the  gun  was  made  and  chambered  by  George  C. 
Schoyen  of  Denver. 

When  using  a  breech-loader  I  seat  the  bullet 
the  first  thing  after  laying  the  gun  on  the  bench, 
and  leave  the  bullet  seater  in  the  chamber  until 
ready  to  go  to  the  stand;  then  I  know  my  bul- 
let is  in  the  gun. 


THE    SPORTING    RIFLE. 

Di/  E.  A.  Leopold. 
PART    IV. 
(Copyrighted,    1904,   by   E.   A.   Leopold.     All   rights  reserved.) 


•HEN  a  bullet  penetrates  any  sub- 
stance it  does  work.  It  meets  with 
and  overcomes  resistance.  It  is  the 
overcoming  of  the  resistance  which 
constitutes  the  work  which  it  does. 
The  amount  of  work  done  is  proportional  to  the 
resistance — which  may  be  measured  in  pounds — • 
and  also  to  the  distance  or  space  passed  over 
while  overcoming  the  resistance.  The  bullet 
that  penetrates  fourteen  boards  does  twice  as 
much  work  as  the  one  which  penetrates  seven 
boards,  and  half  as  much  as  the  bullet  which 
penetrates  twenty-eight  boards,  the  same  kind 
of  projectile  being  employed  in  each  case.  The 
ability  of  the  bullet  to  do  work  results  from  Its 
energy  and  the  energ>-  is  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  exploding  powder  charge. 

The  work  which  the  powder  does  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  prejudicial,  and  useful. 
The  prejudicial  work  done  by  the  powder  is  that 
which  results  In  friction,  heat  and  destruction 
of  parts  of  the  barrel  and  bullet.  The  useful 
part  of  the  work  Is  that  which  Imparts  velocity 
to  the  bullet,  producing  kinetic  energy — the  en- 
ergy of  a  moving  body.  In  speaking  of  the  work 
done  by  the  powder,  the  useful  work  only  is  con- 
sidered, unless  otherwise  stated.  The  work  done 
Is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  Into  the 
space  worked  over. 

The  unit  of  work  is  the  raising  of  one  pound 
of  matter  vertically  one  foot,  and  la  called  a 
"  foot-pound." 

If  the  rlflo  barrel  Is  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
chamber,  and  the  mean  force  of  the  powder  Is 
1,000  pounds,  then  the  work  which  the  powder 
does  on  the  bullet  is  1,000  times  2  equals  2.000 
foot    pounds;    and,    if    the    rifle    is    250    times    as 


heavy  as  the  projectile,  then  it  will  recoil,  while 
the  powder  is  acting  upon  it,  2  divided  by  250 
equals  .008  of  a  foot.  The  work  which  the  pow- 
der does  on  the  gun  is,  therefore,  1,000  multi- 
plied by  .008  equals  8  foot  pounds.  If  the  pow- 
der has  done  2,000  foot  pounds  of  effective  work 
on  the  bullet,  then  the  bullet  must  overcome 
2,000  foot  pounds  of  resistance  in  being  brought 
to  rest;  and,  from  this  data,  its  destructiveness, 
penetration  and  killing  powers  may  be  esti- 
mated. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  rifle,  its  kinetic 
energy  is  the  result  of  8  foot  pounds  of  work, 
and  it  will  do  8  foot  pounds  of  work  on  the 
shooter  before  being  brought  to  rest.  This  Is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  gun  is  free  to  re- 
coil; but,  in  actual  practice.  If  the  weapon  Is 
held  to  the  shoulder,  there  must  be  some  inter- 
ference, and  the  gain  will  attain  less  velocity 
and  develop  less  energj',  so  that  instead  of  the 
bullet  having  250  times  as  much  energy  as  the 
gun,  the  difference  is  still  gre.ator.  The  reduc- 
tion of  velocity  of  recoil  of  gun  on  itccount  of 
being  held  to  the  shoulder  will  be  discussed 
later.  Just  now  it  is  desired  to  call  jiarticular 
attention  to  the  difference  between  momontum 
and  energy-. 

In  a  former  chapter  It  was  shown  that  the 
momentum  of  the  gun,  and  the  momentum  of 
the  i)roJectiles  (bullet,  wads,  and  powder)  are 
equal.  It  is  now  shown  that,  in  a  particular 
case  (an  ordinary  combination  of  gun,  bullet 
and  jiowdor  oharpot.  the  energy  of  the  projectile 
is,  appi  oximnfoly,  2.">0  times  n.s  groat  as  the  en- 
ergy of  the  gun  in  recoil.  Momentum  deter- 
mines the  motions  of  bodies  after  impact,  while 
energy    determines    their    ability    to    compress. 
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break  or  damage  each  other.  As  before  stated, 
the  momentum  of  the  gun  can  not  be  changed 
by  decreasing  its  weight.  If  the  momentum  of 
a  light  gun  shooting  a  heavy  charge  throws 
the  sportsman  off  his  balance,  the  momentum  of 
a  heavy  gun  shooting  a  similar  charge  would 
have  an  approximately  similar  effect.  But,  the 
punishment,  the  bruising  effect  of  the  recoil,  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  gun. 
and  directly  proportional  to  its  energy,  and  to 
the  square  of  its  velocity.  Momentum  is  pro- 
portional to  the  velocity,  while  energy  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  same 
holds  true  with  the  projectile;  doubling  its  ve- 
locity   quadruples    its    destructive   power. 

While  the  principles  of  momentum  are  useful 
in  estimating  the  equilibrium  of  the  shooter,  the 
velocity  of  recoil  of  the  piece,  etc.,  there  are 
other  and  more  important  matters  to  be  investi- 
gated, such  as  the  killing  power  of  the  bullet, 
and  the  bruising  power  of  the  gun,  and  these 
are  best  estimated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  work  and  its  resulting  energy. 

The  formula  for  work  is  as  follows:  Let 
F  equal  a  constant  force;  let  s  equal  the  space 
over  which  P  acts,  and  let  U  equal  the  work 
done  by  F;  then  U  equals  Fs. 

When  a  bullet  is  fired  from  a  rifle  the  work 
done  on  the  bullet,  by  the  powder,  results  in 
kinetic  energy,  vis  viva,  or  living  force. 

Hence,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  bullet 
equals  the  work  stored  in  it,  and  this  may  be  re- 
corded in  foot  pounds. 

Kinetic  energry,  represented  by  K  equals 
yiMv",  in  which  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body  con- 
sidered,  and  V  its  velocity. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  more  convenient 
to  use  simple  weight  units  (pounds)  instead  of 
mass  units,  and  the  expression  becomes: 

K  equals  Wv"  divided  by  2g, 
in  which  W  is  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  or  the 
gun,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  pounds;  v2  the 
square  of  the  velocity  and  2g  twice  gravity, 
which  may  be  taken  as  64. 3.  Applying  this  to 
an  ordinai-y  case,  the  .32-40-165  rifle,  what  is  the 
energy  of  this  bullet,  the  velocity  being  1,385 
f.  s.?  There  are  7,000  grains  in  a  pound,  and,  as 
the  bullet  weighs  165  grains,  it  weighs  as  many 
pounds  as  7,000  is  contained  times  in  165.  which 
is   .0236.     Our  equation  then  becomes: 

K  equals  .0236  multiplied  by  1.385  multiplied 
by  1,385  divided  by  64.3  equals  706  foot  pounds. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  bullet  has  had 
706  foot  pounds  of  effective  work  impressed 
upon  it  and  it  must  do  706  foot  pounds  of  work 
before  being  brought  to  rest.  It  will  penetrate 
one  foot  into  a  medium  offering  a  mean  resist- 
ance of  706  pounds.  If  the  body  of  a  deer  of- 
fers a  mean  risistance  of  353  pounds  to  this  bul- 
let it  will  penetrate  two  feet  into  the  deer,  or  else 
pass  clear  through  and  expend  the  balance  of  its 
energy  on  some  other  object.  The  bullet  will 
not  stop  until  it  has  done  706  foot  pounds  of 
work. 

Applying  the  formula  for  work  to  this  case, 
we  have: 

U  equals  Fs   equals   706  foot  pounds. 

If  the  space,  s,  be  2  feet,  then  the  force,  F, 
must  be  706  divided  by  2  equals  353  pounds. 

When  impressing  velocity  upon  a  projectile 
we  use  force,  when  retarding  we  use  resistance, 
so  that,  when  discussing  the  penetration  of  a 
bullet  we  may  write  the  equation 

U  equals  Rs. 
in  which  R  equals  the  resistance  in  pounds.    It 
therefore  follows  that 

R  equals  F. 
If  a  projectile  exerts  a  force  or  pressure  of  539 


pounds  on  a  pine  target,  then  the  target  offers 
a  resistance  of  539  pounds'  pressure  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bullet. 

If  the  bullet  from  the  .32-40  rifle  were  fired 
vertically  upward  in  a  vacuum  the  resistance 
would  be  the  force  of  gravity,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  ball,  .0236  pounds;  and  the  space 
706  divided  by  .0236  equals  30,000  feet;  which  is 
the  height  to' which  the  bullet  would  travel  be- 
fore losing  all  of  its  velocity.  The  time  of  flight 
would  be  43  plus  seconds.  If  then  it  were  to  fall 
to  the  earth  (through  a  vacuum)  its  time  of  fall 
would  be  43  plus  seconds,  and  its  final  velocity 
1,385  f.  s.  The  total  distance  traveled  in  the 
upward  and  downward  portions  of  the  trajectory 
would  be  5.68  miles,  and  the  time  1  minute  26 
seconds. 

While  the  bullet  was  passing  through  the  bore 
of  the  rifle  barrel — say  a  distance  of  two  feet — 
the  powder  would  do  706  foot  pounds  of  work 
upon  it,  which  would  manifest  itself  at  the  muz- 
zle in  the  shape  of  kinetic  energy  of  projectile, 
the  measure  of  which  would  be  its  1,385  f.  s. 
velocity.  Gravity  then  takes  the  bullet  in  hand, 
and,  after  a  struggle  which  lasts  43  seconds, 
brings  it  to  a  standstill  at  a  height  of  two  and 
one-quarter  miles  from  the  eartn,  having 
changed  its  kinetic  energy  (not  destroyed  it,  for 
energy  is  indestructible)  to  potential  energy, 
the  energy  of  position.  Gravity  then  starts  the 
bullet  toward  the  earth,  pulling  at  it  with  a 
force  of  .0236  pounds,  and,  after  passing  over  a 
space  of  30,000  feet,  it  has  again  regained  706 
foot  pounds  of  kinetic  energy,  and  must  do  that 
amount  of  work  before  its  velocity  is  destroyed. 

These  conditions  can  not  be  exactly  fulfilled 
in  practice  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  it  being  impracticable  to  produce  a  vacuum 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles.  The 
resistance  of  the  air  shortens  both  the  range 
and  the  time  of  flight  of  all  projectiles,  having 
greater  effect  on  short  bullets  than  on  long 
ones;  hence  the  employment  of  the  latter  for 
long  range  shooting.  For  ordinary  hunting  pur- 
poses the  short  bullets  are  the  best,  because  they 
possess  greater  killing  power,  for  an  admissible 
amount  of  recoil  of  weapon,  than  do  the  long 
ones. 

Of  the  various  theoretical  methods  in  vogue 
for  deducing  the  energy  of  recoil  from  data  of 
the  charge,  such  as  weight  and  velocity  of  pro- 
jectile, etc.,  Sebert's  formula  seems  to  be  the 
best,  as  it  seems  to  get  closest  to  actual  condi- 
tions. The  weights  of  bullet,  wads  and  powder 
charge  are  easily  ascertained  before  the  cart- 
ridge is  made  up.  The  velocity  of  projectile  is 
accurately  measured  by  means  of  the  chrono- 
graph. But  there  is  another  factor,  the  velocity 
of  the  powder  and  powder  gas,  which  must  be 
considered  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  very  accurate 
results.  In  one  system  this  velocity  is  estimated 
at  one-half  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  which 
must  be  considered  as  approximately  correct  if 
we  reckon  with  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
instant  that  the  bullet  passes  out  at  the  muz- 
zle. At  that  moment  the  velocity  of  the  gas  at 
the  muzzle  end  of  barrel  is  equal  to  the  velocitj' 
of  the  ball,  and  the  velocity  of  the  gas  at  the 
breech  is  zero,  so  that  it  is  quite  evident  the 
mean  velocity  is  one-half  of  the  maximum  or 
muzzle  velocity,  at  that  instant.  The  momentum 
acquired,  up  to  this  instant,  is  easily  computed, 
and  the  recoil  is  estimated  therefrom:  but  the 
velocity  of  the  weapon  in  recoil,  as  indicated  by 
such  computation,  is  less  than  the  actual  ve- 
locity, because  the  powder  continues  to  act  after 
the  bullet  has  parted  company  with  the  gun. 
After  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  the  gas  at- 
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tains  a  velocity  much  greater  than  the  max- 
imum velocity  of  bullet,  and,  as  action  and  re- 
action are  equal,  the  gun  must  receive  an  ad- 
ditional   increment    of    momentum. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  entire  en- 
ergy of  the  gun,  in  recoil,  the  writer  constructed 
the  apparatus  illustrated  herewith.  The  princi- 
ple is  that  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  and  the 
construction  is  as  nearly  devoid  of  complication 
as  was  found  practicable  to  make  it  automatic 
and  self-recording,  and  thus  do  away  with  small 
errors  that  might  result  from  a  lack  of  skill  in 
the   operator  conducting  the   tests. 

The  apparatus  is  suspended  from  an  overhead 
beam  to  which  it  is  rigidly  attached  by  means 
of  the  cleats  shown.  Two  oscillating  arms  are 
pivoted  on  a  horizontal  line  near  the  lower  edge 
of  base  plate,  these  arms  being  provided  with 
hooks  at  their  lower  extremities  to  engage  small 
rings  which  are  tightly  lashed  to  the  gun.  The 
rear  pivot   also   carries   an   Index   which   is   held 


in  any  position  by  an  adjustable  friction  ar- 
rangement shown  full  size  in  Fig.  2.  The  index 
is  carried  forward  on  the  scale  by  a  pin  set  in 
the  upper  extension  of  the  rear  arm.  This  pin 
does  not  pass  through  the  index,  but  pushes  it 
forward  by  coming  in  contact  with  its  rear  side. 
The  scale  is  a  quarter  circle  and  is  graduated 
into  degrees  numbered  from  1  at  the  top  to  90 
at  the  bottom.  The  trigger  of  the  rifle  is  pulled 
by  means  of  a  clockwork  mechanism  which  is 
lashed  to  the  stock  (not  shown  in  cut).  The 
gun  is  placed  in  position  loaded  and  cocked,  and 
after  its  oscillation  has  ceased  the  index  is 
turned  back  very  carefully  until  it  just  touches 
the  pin.  A  record  is  then  made  of  the  number 
of  degrees  indicated  on  the  scale,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  have  it  adjusted  to  zero.  The  fir- 
ing mechanism,  which  is  driven  by  a  coiled  spring, 
is  set  in  motion  by  removing  the  brake,  which  is 
accomplished  by  a  slight  pull  vertically  downward 
on  a  very  thin  piece  of  wire.  This  pulling  of  the 
brake  wire  should  not  impart  much  motion  to  the 
gun,  and  if  a  slight  oscillation  were  produced  it 
would  nearly,  or  quite  all,  be  destroyed  before 
the  discharge  took  place,  as  the  clock  must  run 
for  a  few  seconds  to  wind  up  the  cord  that  pulls 
the  trigger.  When  the  gun  is  fired  it  oscillates 
and  the  pin  in  the  arm  pushes  the  index  for- 
ward, where  it  stays  on  account  of  the  friction  of 
its  pivot,  while  the  arm  swings  back.  The  second 
oscillation  will  be  slightly  shorter  through  fric- 
tion and  the  pin  will  not  quite  reach  the  index, 
so  that  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  operator 
fails  to  catch  the  gun  after  the  first  swing.  The 
number  of  degrees  indicated  on  the  scale  are 
now  read  off  and  recorded.  The  correction  is 
made  by  subtracting  the  first  number  from  the 
second.  For  instance,  if  the  index  showed  2  de- 
grees before  firing  and  29  degrees  after  firing, 
the  gun  has  recoiled  through  an  arc  of  27 
degrees. 

Having  the  arc  of  recoil,  we  find  the  energy 
by  multiplying  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  by  the 
length  of  the  arm  (in  this  case  4  feet),  and  this 
product  by  the  weight  of  gxin  and  a  portion  of 
the  attachments,  as  follows:  To  the  weight  of 
gun  and  clock  add  one-half  the  weight  of  front 
arm,  one-third  of  the  weight  of  rear  arm,  and, 
for  very  accurate  experiments,  add  the  resist- 
ance of  friction  of  machine,  in  this  case  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce. 


(To  be  continued.) 


HINTS    TO    AMATEURS. 

PART    IV. 
By  Arthur   Inkhrsley. 


AVING  discussed  driving  from  the  tee 
and  playing  through  the  green,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  approach- 
shot,  that  is,  a  stroke  played  with  the 
intention  of  getting  the  ball  on  to  the 
putting-green  and  as  near  the  hole  as  possible. 
A  stroke  becomes  an  approach-shot,  even  if 
played  with  the  full  driving  swing,  if  the  player 
intends  to  reach  the  hole,  and  therefore  calcu- 
lates where  the  ball  is  likely  to  drop  and  how  far 
it  will  roll.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  usual  ten- 
dency is  to  slice  a  drive  rather  than  to  pull  it; 
and  that  a  stroke  played  with  special  reference 
to  direction  rather  than  to  distance  is  still  more 
likely  to  be  sliced.  Therefore,  in  playing  a  full 
approach -shot  the  golfer  should  not  forget  that 
the  ball,  on  reaching  the  ground,  is  likely  to 
break  to  the  right,  and  that  it  is  well  to  aim 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  hole. 

With  this  caution,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  full  approach-shot,  since  all 
the  instructions  as  to  the  full  swing  for  the  drive 
apply  to  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  most  players  err  in  approaching  short;  so 
that,  if  hesitating  which  of  two  clubs  to  use  for 
the  stroke,  it  is  well  to  use  the  larger  one. 

Commonly  the  approach-shot  is  taken  to  be  a 
stroke  played  with  an  iron  and  with  less  than 
the  full  swing.  Shots  of  this  class  may  be  of 
various  kinds.  With  regard  to  the  distance  de- 
sired, there  are  three-quarter  shots,  half  shots 
and  wrist  shots.  With  regard  to  elevation,  the 
ball  may  be  run  up  along  the  ground;  it  may  be 
lofted  with  a  run,  or  it  may  be  lofted  so  as  to 
pitch  dead.  With  regard  to  the  style  of  playing 
the  ball,  a  straightforward  stroke,  or  one  in 
which  the  club-head  ro.oves  in  the  intended  line 
of  flight  of  the  ball,  may  be  used;  or  the  ball 
may  be  played  with  a  cut,  that  is,  with  the  club- 
head  moving  across  the  line  of  flight  of  the  ball. 
If  the  player  understands  these  differences,  he 
will  be  assisted  in  estimating  the  strength  of  his 
stroke  accurately  and  in  executing  it  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  three-quarter  shot  is  used  when  a  full 
swing  shot,  if  correctly  made,  would  carry  the 
ball  too  far."  It  is  a  difficult  shot  and  more  often 
fails  than  almost  any  other.  If  the  player 
grasps  the  difference  between  the  three-quarter 
stroke,  the  full  swing  stroke  and  the  half  shot, 
he  will  be  much  helped  in  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  differs  from  the  full  swing  shot  in 
the  fact  that  the  shoulders  do  not  swing  round; 
it  is  played  with  the  arms  only.  The  left  shoul- 
der does  not  swing  down  and  the  left  heel  does 
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not  rise  much  from  the  ground.  The  iron  should 
swing  as  far  back  as  the  arms  will  take  it  but 
the  shoulders  should  not  go  away  after  the  club, 
or  the  result  will  be  a  hybrid  between  a  lull  shot 
and  a  three-quarter  one. 

The  distinction  between  these  three  approach- 
shots  is  highly  important,  if  the  player  is  to 
make  them  in  a  reasonable  and  effective  manner. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  player  should  learn 
♦  o  use  his  wrists,  which  can  be  done  best  by 
practicing  the  wrist  stroke,  in  which  the  iron'is 
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allowed  to  go  back  very  little  further  than  the 
turn  of  the  wrists  takes  it,  even  the  right  fore- 
arm being  scarcely  moved  at  all. 

In  all  these  iron  shots  there  is  less  swing  and 
more  hitting  than  in  the  full  driving  stroke.  The 
hit  is  given  by  a  turn  of  the  wrists  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  club  meets  the  ball,  the  club  be- 
ing gripped  with  considerable  firmness.  The 
turn  of  the  wrists  is  rather  upward  as  the  club 
is  brought  away  from  the  ball;  and,  as  the  club 
comes  down,  the  wrists  are  to  be  brought  back 
sharply  to  their  position  while  addressing  the 
ball. 

In  the  full  driving  stroke  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  transferred  from  the  left  leg  to  the 
right  as  the  club  swings  up,  and  from  the  right 
leg  to  the  left  as  the  club  descends.  In  three- 
quarter  shots  this  is  not  so  marked;  for,  the 
shorter  the  shot  is,  the  more  is  the  weight  kept 
to  one  leg.  In  the  half  shot  there  is  still  less 
shifting  of  the  weight.  In  playing  a  half  shot  or 
a  wrist  shot  most  players  rest  their  weight  on 
the  right  leg.  In  the  full  drive  the  player  stands 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  or  intended  di- 
rection of  the  ball.  For  the  half  shot  he  should 
face  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  line 
of  intended  flight  of  the  ball,  and  his  left  foot 
should  be  at  an  almost  similar  angle.  His  right 
foot  should  be  nearer  to  his  left  than  in  the 
drive,  and  well  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  left  toe  parallel  to  the  line  of  intended  flight 
of  the  ball.  Eyes,  hands  and  ball  are  in  one 
plane,  but  the  plane  is  not  at  a  true  right  angle 
with  the  line  of  flight.  The  knees  are  more  bent 
and  the  body  is  in  a  more  crouching  position 
than  for  the  drive. 

The  position  suggested  is  suitable  for  a  stroke 
that  will  loft  the  ball  some  distance  and  then 
will  permit  it  to  run,  that  is.  for  a  half  shot  of 
average  distance  and  loft.  It  is  also  the  right 
position  for  a  cutting  stroke  intended  to  make 
the  ball  stop  dead  on  reaching  the  ground. 

For  the  three-quarter  shot  the  right  foot 
should  not  be  kept  so  far  forward  as  for  the  half 
shot,  nor  should  the  ball  be  so  much  to  the  right 
of  the  player.  The  same  position  is  right  for  the 
running-up  iron  stroke,  though  for  this  the  ball 
is  still  more  to  the  player's  right,  being  about 
opposite  to  his  right  toe. 

The  grip  of  the  club  and  the  angle  of  the  arms 
have  next  to  be  considered.  The  hands  should 
be  nearer  in  to  the  body  than  for  the  full  drive, 
the  right  elbow  being  close  to  the  side,  and  the 
right  forearm  almost  resting  on  the  right  thigh. 
The  left  elbow  is  to  be  squared  slightly. 

The  grip  for  the  iron  stroke  is  a  delicate  mat- 
ter, requiring  much  nicety.  The  iron  must  be 
held  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fingers  and  with 
a  firm  grip,  the  club  being  intended  not  to  turn 
at  all  In  the  grasp.  The  first  joint  of  the  right 
forefinger  should  be  pressed  on  the  leather,  that 
the  stroke  may  be  guided  well.  But.  firm  as 
the  grip  of  the  fingers  is  to  be,  the  wrists  must 
be  supple  and  work  easily.  The  stroke  should 
be  practiced  without  a  ball  at  first.  Then  the 
player  should  take  a  ball  and  try  whether  ho  can 
hit   It   truly   or   not. 

When  the  player  can  accompll.=!h  this,  he 
should  take  a  little  longer  .shot,  bringing  the 
right  forearm  Into  play.  To  do  this,  the  right 
upper  arm  is  still  kept  close  to  the  side,  but  the 
loft  hand  follows  the  club  away  back  and  ren- 
ders it  neces.sary  to  straighten  the  left  elbow 
acros.s  the  body.  The  arms  go  away  a  little  in 
order  to  Increase  the  swing  of  the  club;  but, 
though  thoy  swing  hack  a  little,  they  must  not 
bo  allowed  to  swing  forward  more  than  to  re- 
sume tho  position  occupied  by  thorn  when  the 
ball   was   being  addressed.     The  following  on  of 


the  club  after  the  ball  should  be  under  control 
of  the  wrists  only. 

When  the  distance  to  be  attained  is  a  little 
greater  than  can  be  managed  by  a  wrist  shot, 
then  the  swing  is  made  a  little  longer  by  letting 
the  body  sway  on  the  knees.  The  left  knee  goes 
in  and  the  right  out  as  the  club  swings  back, 
and  vice  versa  as  it  swings  forward.  Sometimes 
these  are  termed  "  knee  shots,"  but  the  stroke 
(except  for  the  slight  knee  swing)  is  just  the 
same  as  the  wrist  shots.  As  the  swing  Is  longer, 
the  club  comes  forward  with  such  speed  that  the 
arms  must  be  permitted  to  go  forward  a  short 
distance,  so  as  to  save  the  wrists  from  a  jar; 
or  the  body  may  be  allowed  to  swing  away 
somewhat  backward. 

Most  good  iron-players,  and  almost  all  pro- 
fessionals, slice  their  iron  shots.  They  play  these 
shots  with  cut  on  them,  the  cut  being  communi- 
cated in  the  following  manner:  The  player 
stands  facing  the  hole;  then,  with  his  arms  in 
the  same  position  as  for  the  half  shot,  he  places 
the  iron  behind  the  ball  so  that  its  face  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  intended  fiight  of  the 
ball;  then,  the  club  being  raised  with  the  wrists 
in  the  usual  way  and  brought  back  to  the  ball, 
the  club  travels  across  the  intended  line  of 
flight  of  the  ball.  The  ball  will,  however,  fly  off 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  face  of  the  club  as  it 
meets  it,  the  result  being  that  the  ball  is  sent 
forward  with  a  left  to  right  spin.  WTien  it 
touches  the  ground  it  will  not  run  straight 
ahead  but  will  break  off  to  the  right. 

The  cutting  stroke  with  the  iron  being  sideways 
and  downward,  the  club  head  is  apt  to  cut  into 
the  turf  considerably,  hence  it  is  mucn  more  dif- 
ficult to  play  these  cut  strokes  when  the  ground 
is  hard  than  when  it  is  soft  and  yielding.  In 
fact,  on  hard  ground  it  is  not  possible  to  put 
much  cut  on  the  ball,  as  the  iron  on  meeting  the 
unyielding  ground  is  deflected  and  does  not 
strike  the  ball  where  it  is  intended. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  put  cut  on  a  ball  that  lies 
in  loose  sand.  When  the  ball  is  on  turf.  It  is 
built  up  by  the  strong  blades,  but  it  rests  close 
down  on  sand.  In  such  a  case  it  is  well  to 
shorten  the  grip  of  the  club,  as  this  makes  it 
easier  to  take  the  ball  clean. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  ball  stop  almost 
stone  dead  on  reaching  the  ground,  this  can  be 
accomplished,  though  it  is  not  at  all  easy.  It  Is 
sometimes  necessary,  however,  as  when  the  hole 
is  just  over  a  bunker.  The  player  takes  the 
same  position  as  for  the  ordinary  half  shot,  but 
holds  his  right  hand  loose,  thus  raising  the  ball 
away  straight  from  the  face  of  the  club.  As  the 
club  comes  down,  the  arms  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  swing  back  any  further  than  to  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  when  the  ball  was  be- 
ing addressed.  The  stroke,  which  is  somewhat 
across  the  ball,  must  be  finished  by  the  wrists 
alone.  A  stroke  of  this  kind  has  very  little  for- 
ward driving  power  and  should  be  attempted 
only  when  the  player  is  in  difficulties  and  deems 
it  really  necessary. 

An  unusually  lofted  club  will  make  the  ball 
stop  dead  and  will  give  the  necessary  elevation, 
but  with  such  a  club  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
certain  of  hitting  the  ball  at  the  right  point  of 
the  face  of  the  club,  and  therefore  very  difficult 
to  judge  the  distance  accurately.  If  much  lofted 
clubs  are  used,  the  ordinary  half  shot  is  made 
with  them.  After  making  the  stroke,  the  player 
should  wait  for  a  moment  in  the  position  In 
which  he  is  at  the  finish. 

On  some  courses  there  are  holes  on  )>ut ting- 
greens  ui>  to  which  little  banks  load.  In  such 
cases  players  "  run  up  with  the  Iron."     The  po- 
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sition  for  doing  this  is  the  same  as  for  the  regu- 
lar half  shot,  but  with  the  ball  a  little  further 
from  the  player  and  a  little  more  to  the  right. 
The  hands,  however,  are  brought  away  out  from 
the  body  and  a  little  forward,  thus  presenting 
the  face  of  the  iron  more  upright  to  the  ball. 
The  swing  back  is  then  made  almost  wholly  with 
the  body,  the  fingers,  wrists,  arms  and  shoulders 
being  kept  rigid.  The  club  goes  back  close  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  brought  back 
to  the  ball  by  a  similar  reverse  turn  of  the  body. 
As  the  ball  is  struck  the  club  follows  on  after  it, 
the  knee  being  bent  in  and  the  whole  body  fol- 
lowing on.  The  ball,  if  the  stroke  has  been  prop- 
erly made,  at  first  skims  close  to  the  ground,  and 
then  runs  up  the  slope  of  the  bank  on  to  the 
green. 


The  approach-shots  of  most  importance,  and 
that  should  be  practiced  assiduously,  are  the 
three-quarter  stroke,  the  half  stroke  and  the 
wrist  stroke  played  off  the  right  knee,  with  as 
great  a  control  of  the  cut  as  can  be  acquired. 
The  great  principles  of  playing  with  the  iron 
are  enumerated  as  follows  by  that  great  amateur 
golfer,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson: 

1.  Do  not  take  your  eye  off  the  ball. 

2.  Do  not  aim  too  long,  or  the  eye  will  become 
weary  and  unable  to  gauge  distance  or  direction. 

3.  Aim  to  pitch  the  ball  to  the  left  of  the  hole. 

4.  Be  up. 

The  last  of  these  counsels  is  the  greatest.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  man  who  always  hits  his 
ball  hard  enough  in  approaching  to  be  up  to  the 
hole  will  never  lose  a  match. 


MAIN  BOOMS  AND  HOLLOW  SPARS 
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^JHE  main  boom  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
1^*^  tant  sticks  in  a  yacht  and  requires  as 
careful  selection  as  the  mast  itself. 
There  is  a  great  strain  on  the  boom,  es- 
pecially of  a  racing  yacht,  and  the  main 
boom  must  possess  strength  combined  with 
lightness.  Though  the  weight  of  the  main  boom 
is  well  down  in  the  body  of  the  craft,  yet  the 
size  of  a  spar  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  strain  involves  a  weight  that  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  behavior  of  the  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea.  The  main  boom  of  a  yacht  close  hauled,  in 
a  fresh  breeze  and  rough  weather,  buckles 
greatly  with  the  weight  of  the  mainsail;  more, 
indeed,  than  would  be  believed  possible  when 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  spar  are  consid- 
ered. When  in  heavy  weather  the  mainsail  is 
stowed,  the  trysail  set  and  the  yacht  relieved  of 
the  weight  of  the  main  boom,  the  vessel  at  once 
experiences  and  clearly  shows  the  relief. 

Unless  a  boom  is  rigid,  it  is  almost  useless; 
the  best  cut  mainsail  in  the  world  will  bag  in  an 
unsightly  manner  unless  it  has  a  good,  stiff  spar 
along  its  foot.  Every  inch  of  buckle  in  the  main 
boom  causes  the  mainsail  to  bag.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  yacht  builder  is  to  get  spars 
that  possess  the  necessary  stiffness  and  will  not 
buckle.  When  the  mainsail  is  laced  to  the  boom, 
as  is  the  almost  universal  practice  in  American 
waters,  a  much  lighter  spar  can  be  used  as  a 
main  boom.  To  obviate  buckling,  where  the 
mainsail  is  not  laced,  main  booms  are  made 
much  thicker  and  heavier  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends,  the  spar  being  shaped  like  a  cigar;  for 
the  strain  at  the  jaws  and  the  clew,  though  con- 
siderable, is  by  no  means  so  great  as  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boom. 

As  to  whether  a  main  boom  should  be  fitted 
with  wooden  jaws  or  an  iron  goose-neck,  yachts- 
men differ.     Some  yachts  are  fitted  in  one  way 
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and  some  in  the  other.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  wooden  jaws,  no  matter  how  light  they  are 
or  how  neatly  they  may  be  fitted,  are  more  or 
less  clumsy.  As  they  are  not  stronger  than  the 
goose-neck,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  in  what 
respect  they  are  better  than  the  iron  fittings. 
Wooden  jaws  have  some  drawbacks.  Where 
the  mast  bitts  are  close  to  the  mast,  the  boom 
often  jams  and  chafes  the  lee  falls;  and  on  a 
calm  night,  the  jaws  creak  against  the  mast  in 
a  most  annoying  way.  If  a  goose-neck  is  fitted 
properly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  free  play, 
vertically  and  laterally,  to  the  boom,  and  the 
ironwork  is  sound,  it  is  stronger  than  wooden 
jaws,  and  it  certainly  has  a  neater  and 
smarter    appearance,     giving     plenty     of     room 
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for  belaying  the  halyards  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast.  If  at  any  time  in  very  hea\^  weather 
it  should  be  necessary  to  unship  the  boom  and 
stow  it  on  the  deck,  the  boom  with  a  goose- 
neck can  be  stowed  much  more  handily  than  the 
one  with  wooden  jaws.  Further,  a  boom  with  a 
goose-neck  can  be  fitted  much  closer  to  the  deck, 
which  is  desirable.  The  objection  that  iron 
goose-neck  fittings  stain  the  deck  and  make 
rust-marks  on  the  mainsail  is  not  serious,  as  all 
iron-work  that  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  is,   or  should  be,  galvanized. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  main  boom  provided 
with  a  leather-covered  traveler,  having  tackle  to 
get  out  the  clew  of  the  mainsail  with.  If  the 
clew  of  the  mainsail  is  lashed  permanently  to 
the  after  end  of  the  boom,  an  undue  sti-ain  is 
imposed  on   it,  especially  when  the  sail  is  wet. 


gest,  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  spar, 
which  should  have  weight  and  substance  enough 
to  insure  rigidity,  so  as  to  stretch  the  foot  of  the 
sail  properly. 

In  a  yacht,  as  in  an  automobile,  the  desidera- 
tum is  lightness  of  material  combined  with 
strength.  Every  pound  of  unnecessary  weight 
placed  above  the  waterline  counteracts  the  effect 
of  the  ballast;  a  heavy  main  boom  has  consider- 
able influence  on  the  stability  of  a  yacht,  es- 
pecially of  the  deep,  narrow  type.  In  fact,  cut- 
ters, when  cruising  in  heavy  weather,  use  try- 
sails, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  weight  of  the 
main  boom,  are  much  more  easily  handled, 
whether  running,  reaching  or  on  the  wind.  If 
the  boom  is  lashed  amidships,  its  weight  co- 
incides more  nearly  with  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the   line   of   the   yacht's  keel  and   the   vessel   is 
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The  clew  i.s  pulled  out  and  sometimes  the  bolt- 
rope  and  the  canvas  give  way;  and  even  if  this 
does  not  happen,  a  hollow  that  is  unsightly  to 
the  eye  Is  produced  at  the  foot  of  the  after 
leech.  If  a  properly  fitted  traveler  is  provided, 
the  sail  can  be  eased  up  or  hauled  out  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  bee  blocks  for  the  reef  pen- 
nants should  bo  placed  accurately  on  the  boom, 
so  that  the  pennants  will  bring  the  reefs  down 
properly. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  accidents  that  can 
hai)pen  to  a  yacht  is  the  carrying  away  of  the 
main  boom,  which,  with  the  great  power  of  the 
mainsail  acting  upon  it,  may  sweep  the  crew  off 
the  deck,  or  the  broken  end  that  remains  at- 
tached to  the  clew  may  pierce  a  hole  In  the 
craft's  side  or  quarter.  Every  precaution,  there- 
fore,   that   knowhnlge   and    experience    can   sug- 


much  relieved;  when  the  boom  is  unshipped  and 
stowed  on  deck,  its  weight  is  brought  still  lower 
down.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  to  help  a 
vessel  to  battle  with  a  heavy  gale  is  to  bring 
her  topmast  and  crosstrees  down,  house  her 
bowsprit,  unship  and  stow  her  boom  and  set 
storm  canvas.  If,  therefore,  the  weight  of  her 
bowsprit,  mast  and  main  boom  can  be  reduced 
from  the  start.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
boat  will  behave  better  In  average  weather,  just 
as  she  does  when  relieved  of  them  altogether  In 
a  gale. 

The  above  remarks  lead  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  hollow  spars.  These  were  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  yachtsmen  generally  by 
Morton  and  Fish,  yacht  builders  of  New  York. 

The  great  end  to  be  achieved  in  rigging  and 
titling   out   a    yacht    intended    to   combine   speed 
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with  high  sea-going  qualities  is  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  everything  above  the  waterline  to  a 
minimum,  while  retaining  a  proper  amount  of 
strength.  Bulwarks,  chain-plates,  skylights, 
companion-ways,  hatchways,  windlasses,  bitts, 
decks,  standing  and  running  rigging,  spars, 
should  all  be  as  light  as  is  convenient  with  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  Whether  in 
fair  or  in  stormy  weather,  all  unnecessary 
weight  aloft  is  detrimental  to  the  best  behavior 
of  a  boat.  American  yacht  designers  became 
alive  to  this  fact  sooner  than  the  British,  as  is 
shown  by  craft  as  old  as  the  schooner  "  Amer- 
ica." The  American  clipper  ships  spread  a  great 
area  of  canvas  on  light  spars,  and  made  remark- 
ably quick  ocean  passages. 


hooped  together  with  loops  placed  five  feet 
apart;  the  loops  were  tightened  and  the  spar  put 
together  as  firmly  as  it  grrew  originally.  Lest 
the  sides,  when  the  boom  was  buckled  from  the 
strain  of  the  mainsail,  should  work  lengthwise, 
auger  holes,  an  inch  across,  were  made  in  the 
seams  of  the  spar  at  certain  distances  and  tree- 
nails driven  in.  The  resulting  spar  was  said  to 
be  the  strongest  and  lightest  boom  of  its  dimen- 
sions ever  seen  up  to  that  time. 

Hollow  spars  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  where  the  yachts  are  of  such 
moderate  size  that  there  is  no  difl3culty  in  ob- 
taining handsome  and  good  spars  for  them,  the 
advantages  of  the  hollow  spars  being  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  big  vessel  than  in  the  craft  o/ 


J.    E.    HANIFY'S    SCHOONER   "MARTHA." 


The  first  hollow  spars  made  were  obtained  by 
boring  out  solid  sticks,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  "  America's  "  bowsprit.  The  American 
sloop  "  Maria  "  had  a  hollow  boom  one  hundred 
feet  long.  Not  only  would  it  have  been  difficult 
to  procure  a  solid  spar  of  that  length,  but  its 
great  weight  would  have  been  a  severe  strain  on 
the  mast  and  hull  of  the  craft.  The  boom  and 
bowsprit  were  built  by  Morton  and  Fish  of 
staves  hooped  together  with  iron  bands.  An- 
other boom,  seventy -four  feet  long,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  slings  and  eight  inches  at  the 
ends,  was  made  by  the  same  makers  thus:  A 
solid  stick  of  white  pine  was  shaped  to  the  re- 
quired size,  then  sawn  down  the  center  and  the 
inside  gouged  out,  leaving  only  a  shell  two 
inches  thick.  Both  sides  were  allowed  to  dry 
out   and   become   well    seasoned   and   were    then 


small  dimensions.  The  new  sloop  "  Corinthian," 
built  by  the  club  of  the  same  name  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  back  (if  possible)  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  has  a  hollow 
main  boom  built  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  choice  of  a  gaff  is  highly  important,  for, 
no  matter  how  fine  the  main  boom  may  be,  the 
mainsail  will  never  set  properly  if  the  gaff  is  not 
good.  A  stick  of  well-seasoned,  close-grained 
timber,  free  from  knots,  must  be  selected,  and 
the  lighter  it  is,  the  better.  It  must,  however,  be 
stiff,  for  if  it  buckles  at  all  when  the  mainsail  is 
hoisted,  the  after  part  of  the  sail  will  bag; 
more  particularly  if  the  sail  is  square-headed. 
A  sail  cut  with  a  high  peak  can  be  set  on  a 
lighter  spar,  and  by  placing  the  peak  halyard 
blocks  well  out,  it  can  be  tapered  and  made  even 
lighter. 
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THE  S.  F.  PERPETUAL  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

k 

The  length  of  a  gaff  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
size  of  the  sail  to  be  bent  on  it,  but  it  must  be 
long  enough  to  take  out  the  head  of  the  sail  as 
it  stretches.  There  should  not  be  a  wrinkle  in 
the  head  of  a  mainsail.  In  a  racing  yacht  the 
lacing  should  be  overhauled  whenever  the  least 


slackness  of  the  head  of  the  sail  is  observed; 
but  if  the  gaff  is  not  long  enough,  this  can  not 
be  done. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  a  pxeaked  sail  is  that 
a  square-headed  sail  requires  a  heavier  spar, 
and  so  there  is  more  weight  aloft.  Another  is 
that  a  square-headed  mainsail  can  not  be  set 
so  advantageously  when  a  vessel  Is  close-hauled 
as  one  cut  with  a  high  peak,  for  the  former's 
gaff  always  makes  a  considerable  angle  with  the 
main  boom,  and  the  best  work  of  the  head  of 
the  sail  in  driving  the  vessel  forward  is  lost, 
while  the  gaff  of  the  latter  lies  nearly  In  the 
same  plane  as  the  boom.  Then,  the  square- 
headed  sal!  is  more  likely  to  constitute  a  drag  on 
a  craft  and  to  depress  her  quarters  when  she 
heels  over  in  a  strong  breeze  than  the  peaked 
sail,  which  keeps  the  weight  of  the  canvas  more 
in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  With  a  high  peak  to 
the  mainsail,  a  shorter  mainmast  will  spread  an 
equal  area  of  canvas  to  greater  advantage  than 
a  longer  mast  and  a  square-headed  sail,  and 
snug  spars  are  a  great  comfort,  whether  the 
yachtsman  is  cruising  or  racing. 

The  jaws  of  the  gaff  may  be  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  latter  being  preferred  where  the  sail  Is 
peaked  high.  In  running  with  the  mainsheet 
eased  well  out,  wooden  jaws  get  jammed  against 
the  eyes  of  the  rigging;  then,  when  the  craft 
gets  into  a  lumpy  sea,  the  gaff  snaps  off  short; 
while  iron  jaws  do  not  have  to  be  so  thick  at  the 
throat,  and  fit  snugly  round  the  mast,  the  horns 
slipping  in  under  the  rigging  and  preventing  it 
from  becoming  a  point  of  support  to  a  force  that 
endeavors  to  carry  the  gaff  away.  Whether  the 
jaws  are  of  wood  or  iron,  the  gaff  should  be 
fitted  with  a  solid  wooden  tumbler,  playing 
easily  in  a  strong  pin  between  them;  this  re- 
duces the  strain  on  the  jaws,  prevents  the  graff 
becoming  jammed  against  the  mast  or  chafing 
it,  and  makes  the  gaff  travel  up  and  down  the 
mast  perfectly.  Galvanized  wire  straps  covered 
with  leather  are  excellent  for  the  peak  halyard 
blocks  to  hook  into,  and  also  for  mainsheet  and 
jib  halyard  block  straps. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  blocks  at  the  end 
of  the  gaff  for  the  topsail  sheets  to  reeve  through 
have  a  sheave  suitable  to  the  size  of  rope  to  be 
u.<?td  for  the  sheets,  and  that  the  shell  of  the 
block  is  riveted  firmly  to  the  spar.  The  bolts 
and  pin  under  the  throat  of  the  gaff  which  take 
the  throat  of  the  mainsail  should  be  strong  and 
well  galvanized.  Iron  jaws  should  be  neatly 
covered  with  leather  and  everything  connected 
with  the  gaff  (material,  blocks  and  fittings) 
should  be  of  the  best,  as  an  easy  working  gaff  Is 
of  great  importance  when  the  boat  must  be 
handled  smartly  in  heavy  weather.  A  badly 
fitted  gaff  is  more  likely  to  hinder  good  and 
smart  handling  of  a  yacht  than  any  other  part 
of  its  rigging  or  spars. 


,  NE  of  the  most  serious   offenses   of  the 

^^»  driver  of  an  automobile  is  to  swing  out 

of  his  proper  position  on  to  the  wrong 

^i'^M  side  of  the  road,  under  circumstances 
that  prevent  him  from  seeing  far  ahead, 
trusting  that  the  great  amenability  of  the  motor 
car  to  control  will  enable  him  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision. It  was  just  this  which  caused  the  recent 
death  of  Miss  Florence  G.  Maas  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  J.  S.  Jaeger,  a  civil  engineer,  was 
out  in  a  twenty-horsepower  Mercedes  car  with 
his  chauffeur.  Miss  Maas  and  a  man  named 
Stroock.  The  automobile  proceeded  along  Eighty- 
sixth  street  behind  an  electric  car  bound  east. 
On  nearing  a  tunnel,  where  a  bridge  crossed  the 
road,  Jaeger  turned  the  automobile  to  the  left 
side  of  the  road  to  get  round  and  ahead  of  the 
electric  car.  He  had  almost  succeeded  when  he 
saw  an  electric  car,  west  bound,  coming  out  of 
the  tunnel.  To  avoid  colliding  with  it  and  also 
keep  from  being  struck  by  the  eastbound  car 
behind  him,  he  quickened  the  speed  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  tried  to  get  to  the  right  side  of  the 
road.  Through  some  miscalculation,  he  ran  into 
the  curbstone,  throwing  Miss  Maas  and  Stroock 
out.  The  latter  had  his  collar-bone  broken,  but 
Miss  Maas  fractured  her  skull  and  died  a  few 
hours  afterward. 

As  the  Automobile,  commenting  on  this  fatal 
accident,  says,  this  trick  of  going  on  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  "  is  fruitful  of  more  dan- 
gers .  .  .  than  any  excessive  speeding  of  a 
machine  on  its  own  side  of  the  road."  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  criminal  proceedings  or  a  suit 
for  hea^'y  damages  be  brought  against  drivers  of 
this  sort  when  any  mishap  results.  Reckless 
and  inconsiderate  drivers  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  automobilism,  whether  considered  as  an  in- 
dustry or  a  recreation.  A  single  fatal  accident, 
such  as  the  one  just  described,  creates  much 
prejudice  and  opposition  to  the  automobile.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  perform  stunts  with  his  car  on  a 
clear  highway  and  has  no  one  with  him,  he  is 
risking  his  own  neck  only.  But,  when  he  invites 
friends  or  acquaintances  to  accompany  him,  he 
Is  responsible  for  their  safety,  and  is  obviously 
bound  to  drive  slowly  and  carefully  when  the 
road   ahead   is   not  clear. 

*  *     * 

The  large  sums  of  money  that  are  being  spent 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  building  garages  shows  how  confident 
the  builders  are  of  the  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry.  In  the  last  few  months  the  facilities 
for  storing  motor-cars  have  been  more  than 
doubled  in  several  cities.  Many  private  auto- 
mobile stables  have  also  been  erected. 

*  *     » 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  is  affecting  the  price 
of  platinum,  nearly  the  whole  supply  of  which 
comes  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  Platinum  and 
its  alloys  are  used  largely  for  electric.il  and  chem- 
ical purposes.  Gas  engines,  automobiles  and 
many  electrical  appliances  have  plantinum  con- 
tacts and  attachments.  If  the  war  continues  for 
a  long  time,  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
platinum  is  certain. 


The  contest  for  the  International  cup,  com- 
monly termed  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup,  takes 
place  in  Germany  on  June  17.  Louis  P.  Mooers 
has  a  new  Peerless  racing  car,  which  he  feels 
sure  will  qualify  for  a  place  on  the  American 
team  and  will  do  well  in  the  great  race.  The  re- 
markable features  of  the  car  are  its  weight  and 
horsepower.  Though  it  weighs  only  1,800  pounds, 
its  four-cylinder  engine,  at  500  revolutions  per 
minute,  develops  fifty  horsepower,  and  at  top 
speed  is  expected  to  develop  eighty  horsepower. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that  a  light  ma- 
chine with  moderate  power  will  be  more  satis- 
factory than  a  heavy  one  of  high  power  in  a  long 
race  over  winding  roads.  The  superstructure 
comes  to  a  sharp  point  in  front  and  looks  much 
like  an  inverted  boat. 

*     *     * 

Alexander  Winton  has  entered  the  Winton 
Bullet  No.  2  for  the  American  team  in  the  race 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup,  but  says  that  he 
will  not  drive  the  car  himself.  This  is  the  car 
which  covered  one  mile  in  fifty-five  seconds  on 
the  track  at  Los  Angeles  on  November  20  of 
last  year,  Barney  Oldfield  being  the  operator.  A 
little  while  before,  on  October  29,  Barney  Old- 
field  had  covered  fifteen  miles  in  fourteen  min- 
utes twenty-one  seconds  at  Denver,  Colorado. 
On  the  famous  Ormond  Beach  the  Bullet  No.  2 
made  the  fastest  straightaway  mile  ever  cov- 
ered in  a  competition,  the  time  being  forty-three 
seconds.  On  that  occasion  it  beat  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt  Jr.,  in  his  eighty-horsepower  Mercedes, 
which  the  day  before  had  made  the  world's  rec- 
cord  for  a  mile  straightaway  with  flying  start — ■ 
thirty-nine  seconds.  Winton  drove  Bullet  No.  2 
in  the  International  cup  race  in  Ireland  last  year, 
but  had  trouble  with  his  engine  and  did  not  ac- 
complish anything.  The  car  has  now  been  thor- 
oughly tuned  up  and  Winton  believes  that  it  is 
the  fastest  automobile  in  the  world. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Germany  will  not  hold 
any  eliminatory  trials  to  decide  who  the  three 
German  competitors  shall  be.  M.  Mercedes 
nominates  the  first  two  cars,  and  the  choice  of 
a  third  competitor  will  be  made  by  consent.  The 
club  secretary  went  over  the  whole  circuit  on  foot 
so  as  to  examine  the  state  of  the  roads  minutely. 
Grand  stands  have  been  constructed,  two  new 
roads  made,  and  at  least  forty-five  kilometers 
of  the  road  has  been  laid  with  "  westruwite." 
which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  a  paving  material 
of  high  merit.  As  regards  the  prices  that  visit- 
ors will  have  to  pay  for  accommodations,  it  is 
said  that  a  bachelor  can  get  a  very  comfortable 
room  for  about  $1.25  per  day  in  Homburg.  There 
are  rumors  that  high  prices  will  be  demanded 
for  gasoline,  but,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  this, 
a  list  of  depots  near  the  course  where  gasoline 
can  be  obtained  has  been  issued  and  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  automobilists  who  ask  for  it. 
The  people  to  address  are  the  Vereinigte  Benzin- 
fabriken  Gesellschaft  of  Bremen  and  the  thing 
to  ask  for  is  Abtheilung  Benzinstationen.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  name  looks  and 
sounds  like  the  devil,  but  the  people  are  proba- 
bly all  right. 
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BARNEY    OLDFIELD,    AMERICAN    CHAMPION    MOTORIST    ON    "BULLET   NO.    2." 


Barney  Oldfleld  having  been  suspended  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  for  competing 
in  unsanctioned  race  meets,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Winton  Company,  Winton 
saying  that  he  does  not  care  to  have  his  cars 
take  part  in  professional  races.  To  help  ama- 
teur racing,  Winton  has  made  arrangements 
with  Harry  Owensney,  agent  for  the  Winton 
car  'in  Washington,  to  drive  the  two  "  Bullet  " 
cars,  and  it  is  probable  that  Owesney  will  make 
the  racing  circuit. 

Oldfleld  tried  to  make  arrangements  to  drive 
the  Peerless  Motor-Car  Company's  car  in  the 
race  for  the  International  Cup,  but  it  is  said 
that  Joe  Tracy  of  New  York  will  operate  it. 
Oldfleld  was  in  New  York  in  April  seeking  rein- 
statement by  the  racing  board  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  He  said  that  the  board 
should  not  have  suspended  him  without  warn- 
ing, but  admitted  that  he  invited  suspension  by 
violating  the  rules  of  the  board.  As  a  writer 
in  "  Automobile  Topics  "  beautifully  explains 
the  situation,  "  The  boy  star  of  our  Armament 
was  metaphorically  spanked  into  a  temporary 
eclipse  and  his  lights  dimmed  by  the  necessarily 
paternalistic  action  of  the  racing  board."  That 
there  may  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  uses  the  "  expression  '  boy 
star  '  purposely.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  is  only  a  grown-up  boy,  that  man  is  Bar- 
ney Oldfleld.  Turned  loose  with  a  world-beating 
car,  he  received  adulation  enough  to  have  turned 
an  older  and  wiser  head.  Couple  this  condition 
with  a  foxy  professional  manager  and  you  have 
the  cause  of  his  fall  from  grace."  It  is  now  In 
order  for  the  writer  of  the  star-spanked  para- 
graph quoted  above  to  explain  how  he  fell  from 
grrace  and  got  his  metaphors  so  badly  mixed. 


The  International  Cup  race  is  causing  a  re- 
newed interest  in  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States.  This  system  is  in  vogue  in  every 
civilized  country  except  Great  Britain,  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  and  will  be  used  on  all 
cars  entered  in  the  international  race  except  the 
British  and  American.  A  bill  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  has  been  Intro- 
duced into  Congress,  but  the  antomobile  manu- 
facturers recently  held  a  meeting  at  which  the 
bill  was  condemned  and  Congress  petitioned  to 
reject  it.  The  automobile  men  say  that  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  the  system  will  make 
complete  changes  in  the  dies,  thread -cutters 
and  tools  of  their  factories  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  production  at  a  time  when  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  lower  it.  I,n  Great 
Britain  a  bill  has  just  reached  its  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  the  change  from 
the  present  confusing  and  complex  measure- 
ments and  weights  to  the  metric  system  com- 
pulsory within  two  years. 

Lord  Kelvin,  the  great  physicist,  says  that 
manufacturers  would  be  compensated  in  a  month 
for  all  the  expense  and  trouble  caused  by  the 
change;  and  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  asserts  that 
the  change  would  be  more  beneflci.il  to  British 
trade  than  all  the  fiscal  remedies  suggested  by 
official  and  amateur  reformers  put  together.  Sir 
William  Ramsay  actually  saw  the  change  made 
in  Germany,  and  says  that  the  trouble  would 
be  ended  in  a  week.  If  the  system  were  In 
force  it  is  said  that  business  men  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  would  be  enabled  to  transact  affairs 
more  rapldl.v. 


Northwest  Department 

Devoted  to  Sport  irv  Washington  and  Britistv  Colun\l)io.    Conducted  by  T.  M.  Kelly. 

But,  up  to  the  mountains! 
This  is  not  hunter's  language: — he  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  lord  o'  the  feast. 

— Cymbeline. 


■5RUTH  is  stranger  than  fiction";  and  be- 
iF*"  cause  of  that,  we  do  not  wonder  when 
we  observe  two  otherwise  well-balanced 
mortals  growing  somewhat  excited  in 
discussing  points  of  merit  in  their  re- 
spective canines.  'Tis  true,  blows  are  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  wall  between 
them,  a  wall  neither  of  brick  nor  stone,  but  just 
as  material  in  a  sense — the  wall  of  discretion. 
That  wall  stands  for  much  good,  the  division  of 
much  ire,  is  a  potent  factor  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  community. 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  this  bick- 
ering, this  wordy  warfare  over  a  brace  of  dog- 
gies, is  highly  amusing.  Why?  For  the  can- 
not-be-disputed-with-reason  fact  that  it  was  ac- 
cident, pure  and  simple,  gave  Bill  Jones  and  Joe 
Smith  the  dogs  they  swear  by.  Now,  if  by  that 
same  accident  Joe  Smith  had  received  the  dog 
that  Bill  Jones  now  posseses,  why  that  dog,  in 
his  estimation,  would  far  surpass  the  dog  he 
now  swears  by;  and  as  it  would  be  with  Smith, 
so  it  would  be  with  Jones.  Overhearing  such 
arguments,   'tis  no  wonder  we   sometimes  grow 

cynical. 

«     *     * 

Trout  fishing  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be 
excellent  throughout  this  part  of  the  country, 
good  bags  being  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
One  notices  with  pleasure,  also,  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  fishermen  have  some  thought  for 
future  years,  killing  no  more  than  they  require 
for  themselves,  the  number  of  the  "  take  "  ever 
being  consistent  with  the  creel-weight  of  the 
true  sportsman.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
seem  to  never  be  satisfied,  and  if  time  permitted, 
those  comprising  that  some  would  make  the 
game  fish  surprisingly  scarce.  They  fish  all  day, 
night  only  driving  them  from  the  water;  and  as 
quick  as  they  land  a  fish,  they  exhibit  a  feverish 
haste  in  returning  the  bait  for  another.  The 
object  can  not  be  sport;  it  must  be  numbers. 
Yes,  I  rather  fancy  that's  it.  Something  to 
blow  about,  for  others  to  comment  on. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  a  fellow  caught  so 
many  in  Cusheon  Lake,  Salt  Spring  Island,  that 
he  didn't  try  to  count  them,  said  it  "  was  too 
much  trouble!  "  He  fished  with  several  hooks 
on  his  line,  rarely  landing  less  than  two  fish. 
The  "  take  "  filled  a  "  gunny-sack,"  two  boxes 
and  a  basket.  One  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
person  who  would  take  fish  in  such  a  quantity 
has  not  a  germ  of  sport  in  his  blood — is  rather 
a  workman  at  the  game;  for  if  handling  such  a 
bulk  can  not  be  rightly  construed  as  labor  (not 
uplifting  and  enervating,  by  the  way,  but  gross 
and  debasing),  well,  nought  in  this  world  can  be 
set  down  as  toil. 

People  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Lake  and 
near  the  Denny  River  like  trout  about  as  well  as 
others  whose  habitations  are  miles  removed 
from  fish-abounding  lake  and  river.  The  fact  of 
them  living  near  where  fish  are  plentiful  does 
not  create  indifference,  strange  to  say,   but  de- 


sire. Desire  and  the  law,  however,  do  not  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand.  The  fish-lovers  of  Green 
Lake  and  the  Denny  were  aware  of  this,  but  it 
didn't  prevent  them  from  getting  up  early  of  a 
morning  and  devoting  an  hour  or  two  to  the 
witchery  of  angling. 

"When  it  was  reported  to  him,  Game  Warden 
Rief,  Seattle,  investigated  the  matter,  inter- 
viewing a  number  of  the  anglers.  They  informed 
him  that  they  sought  perch.  Now,  as  Mr.  Rief 
said,  or  words  to  the  same  effect,  even  though  a 
person  might  be  fishing  for  perch,  it  wouldn't 
prevent  a  trout  from  taking  the  hook.  When  he 
spoke  after  that  manner  to  them,  the  answer 
was  that  when  a  trout  was  hooked,  it  was  im- 
mediately released.  Then  the  game  warden  in- 
formed them  that  a  large  percentage  of  trout 
handled  in  that  fashion  did  not  live;  and  fur- 
ther, he  pointed  out  that  it  was  against  the  law 
to  fish  either  in  Green  Lake  or  the  Denny,  and 
that  continued  infringements  would  only  lead  to 
certain  results — prosecutions  under  the  statute, 
'ine  fishin,f  has  ceased. 

Ten  thousand  eastern  brook  trout  and  twenty 
thousand  steelheads  were  planted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  waters  in  1902,  the  law  reading  that 
no  fish  shall  be  taken  therefrom  for  three  years, 

or  until  1905. 

*  *     * 

During  the  early  part  of  April,  the  Prosser 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  Prosser,  Wash.,  liberated 
three  brace  of  Chinese  pheasants  along  the  Ya- 
kima River,  where  it  is  thought  they  will  thrive 

and  do  well. 

*  *     * 

The  Snohomish  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was 
organized  at  Everett  on  April  20,  and  officers 
elected.  President,  W.  F.  Terrill;  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  M.  Chambers;  secretary,  Alexander 
Keay;  treasurer,  H.  Hunt.  Devotees  of  the  rod 
and  gun  in  all  parts  of  the  county  are  eligible 
for  membership;  and  one  of  the  first  items  of 
business  in  connection  with  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  to  offer  a  reward  of  ten  dollars  for  any 
and  all  convictions  under  the  State  game  act. 

*  *     * 

The  Snohomish  Club,  of  Seattle,  were  on  trial 
before  a  judge  of  Snohomish  County  during  the 
middle  part  of  April.  The  action  was  brought 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Skagit  C'ounty. 
The  Snohomish  Club  control  shooting  boxes  on 
Whitney  Island,  the  prosecution  holding  that 
tney  were  on  tide  lands,  at  all  times  flooded,  but 
the  defendants  held  otherwise,  the  judge  find- 
ing in  their  favor.  The  defendants  were  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  case  transferred  from  Ska- 
git to  Snohomish  County,  claiming  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  former  county  were  prejudiced  against 

the  club. 

»     *     * 

On  Sunday,  April  10,   the  annual  shoot  of  the 
Victoria    Gun    Club    took    place     on     the     club 
grounds    at   Langford   Plains.      The    chief    event 
was  the  contest  for  the  club's  trophy,  a  magnifl- 
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cent  silver  cup.  It  was  won  a  second  time  by 
W.  H.  Adams,  with  a  score  of  twenty-three 
birds.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. A  junior  shoot  was  also  indulged  in,  a 
prize  being-  hung  up  by  prominent  members  of 

the    organization. 

*  •     * 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  by  Secre- 
tary Pearce  and  the  managing  committee  of  the 
Victoria  Yacht  Club  for  the  big  international  re- 
gatta of  July  2  and  4.  The  gathering  of  boats 
promises  to  be  the  largest  in  recent  years,  the 
fleet  flyers  of  Vancouver,  Bellingham,  Seattle, 
Port  Townsend  and  Victoria  to  compete  for  the 
y:ichting  supremacy  of  Northwestern  waters. 

*  *     * 

At  tneir  annual  meeting,  the  members  of  the 
Victorial    Yacht    Club   elected   the   following   of- 


burgee.  Not  so  bad,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration. To  the  initiative  of  the  vice-commo- 
dore, W.  Hodson,  the  splendid  progress  of  the 
club  is  mainly  due,  the  commodore,  W.  Grave- 
ley,  and  the  secretary,  O.  L.  Spencer,  supporting 
him  in  the  furtherance  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  sport  of  kings  on  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia.  The  new  home  of  the  club  has  been 
completed  for  some  time,  and  is  a  credit  to  those 
who  have  worked  so  assiduously  in  the  inter- 
ests of  yachting  on  Burrard  Inlet. 
*     *     * 

On  Wednesday.  April  6,  Mrs.  James  D.  Hoge 
won  the  ladies'  championship  golf  match,  played 
at  Lake  Washington,  on  the  links  of  the  Seattle 
Golf  Club.  The  weather  was  ideal,  large  nuni- 
bers  of  interested  spectators  witnessing  the  con- 
tests.     Mainly,    the   interested    was    centered    in 
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fleers  for  1904:  Commodore,  W.  TI.  1-angley; 
vice-commidore,  W.  S.  Gore;  captain,  G.  V.  Cup- 
page;  secretary-treasurer  and  measurer,  J.  Mul- 
cahy;  managing  committee,  Messrs.  A.  T. 
Pearce,  Lieutenant  French,  B.  B.  Temple,  C. 
W.   Mcintosh  and  T.   Hickey;   fleet  surgeon,  Dr. 

O.   M.  Jones. 

*  •     • 

The  Seattle  Yacht  Club,  having  reconsidered 
the  matter,  will  hold  a  regatta  early  in  Septem- 
ber, the  dates  not  yet  being  decided  upon. 

*  •     • 

In  the  spring  of  '03  the  Vancouver  Yacht  Club 
sprang  into  life.  Then  the  fleet  was  small,  and 
the  membership,  though  enthusiastic,  was  In 
proportion.  To-day  there  are  106  members  en- 
rolled, and  some  thlrty-flve  boats  fly  the  club's 


the  winning  of  the  C.  D.  Stlmson  trophy,  which 
after  some  brilliant  playing  was  captured  by 
Mrs.  Hoge.  Twice  the  cup  has  been  won  by 
Mrs.  Folsom,  and  twice  by  Miss  Grant.  It 
must   be   won   a    third    time   before   lost    to    the 

club. 

*     •     * 

For  four  days,  April  13,  14,  15  and  16,  eager 
golfers  tramped  the  links  at  Oak  Bay,  Victoria, 
driving  the  little  white  balls  before  them  with 
such  exactness  that  the  outsider  was  fain  to 
think  that  the  placing  of  the  little  spheres  In 
desired  positions  was  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
sixth  annual  championship  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Golf  A.ssoclation  was  the  cause 
of  It  all.     Altogether,  the  meet  was  highly  sue- 
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cessful,  the  weather  being  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  good  play  was  the  order  tnroughout. 
For  the  first  time,  Spokane  sent  a  representa- 
tive, Mr.  McCullough.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  tournament  was  in  the  semi-finals,  when 
the  champion  players  of  the  Northwest,  R.  S. 
Maclay  of  Portland,  and  F.  C.  Newton  of  Seattle 
battled  for  supremacy.  It  was  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition, closely  contested  and  brilliantly  played. 
The  championship  of  the  Northwest  was  again 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Maclay,  last  year's  champion. 
The  ladies'  championship  was  won  by  a  Victoria 
lady,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Burton,  who  in  the  finals  met 
and  defeated  another  fine  player,  Mrs.  Walter 
Langley,  also  of  Victoria.  The  ladies'  handicap 
championship  went  to  Mrs.  Carston  of  Seattle, 
Mrs.  P.  Lampman  being  second.  The  open  han- 
dicap for  men,  played  on  Friday,  resulted  in  a 
tie,  but  when  played  off  on  Saturday,  W.  F.  Bur- 
ton of  Victoria  defeated  his  opponent,  E.  J.  Gar- 
rett of  Seattle,  after  a  close  contest,  by  one  up. 
Miss  Langley  of  Victoria  won  in  the  driving 
contest  for  ladies,  distance  164  yards.  Miss 
King  of  Portland  won  the  putting  competition 
for  ladies.  In  the  ladies'  approaching  contest, 
Mrs.  Holland  of  Victoria  was  first.  In  the  gen- 
tlemen's driving  competition,  Mr.  Newton  of 
Seattle  captured  first  place,  with  a  drive  of  205 
yards.  The  ladies'  foursomes  were  won  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Langley,  Victoria,  and  in  the  mixed 
foursomes  Mrs.  Langley  and  Captain  Davidson 
won  with  a  scratch  of  86.  In  the  men's  four- 
somes, three  pair  tied  for  first  place. 
•     »     • 

The  friction  caused  by  the  decisions  of  Judge 
Davidson,  Victoria  Kennel  Club  show,  has  all 
but  died  away,  but  matters  were  somewhat 
strained  for  a  time.  During  the  excitement,  and 
shortly  after  the  awards  were  made,  Mr.  Rip- 
linger  of  Seattle  challenged  Mr.  Minor  of  Vic- 
toria to  show  Zola  Montez  at  Portland,  wagering 
two  to  one  hundred  dollars  that  she  would  be 
defeated  there,  his  setter  getting  the  decision 
over  her;  and  in  the  event  of  it  being  so,  Mr. 
Minor  would  be  paid  all  the  expenses  incidental 
to  the  exhibiting.  Mr.  Minor,  however,  had  not 
intended   to  show  Zola   there,   having  made  ar- 


rangements to  send  her  East  for  breeding  pur- 
poses; but  went  back  at  Mr.  Riplinger  with 
a  counter  challenge,  offering  to  bet  any  sum  up 
to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  dogs  to  go  before  a 
recognized  English  setter  judge. 

*  *     * 

T.  P.  McConnell  having  resigned  the  secreta- 
ryship of  the  Victoria  Kennel  Club,  W.  F.  Dunn 
was  appointed  his  successor.  During  his  term 
of  office  Mr.  McConnell  proved  a  zealous  official, 
being  mainly  responsible  for  the  splended  suc- 
cesses attending  the  principal  bench  shows  of 
the   Victoria   Kennel   Club. 

*  *     * 

The  Pacific  Kennel  League  changed  its  name 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Seattle  on  April 
16,  henceforth  being  known  as  the  Western  Ken- 
nel League.  To  make  matters  doubly  secure  in 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  American  Field  for 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Field's  Stud-Book,  to 
include  all  varieties.  In  that  book  all  the  West- 
ern Kennel  League's  dogs  will  be  entered,  strict 
rules,  however,  governing  the  registration.  The 
owner  of  a  dog  desiring  its  registration  must 
furnish  an  affidavit  as  to  its  pedigree.  Then 
tor  a  month  notice  will  be  published  giving  fan- 
ciers every  opportunity  to  protest.  Should  noth- 
ing develop,  the  dog  to  be  duly  given  its  W.  K. 
L.   numbers  and  certificate. 

The  question  of  a  stud-book  had  been  dis- 
cussed time  and  time  again  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Kennel  League  by  H.  T. 
Payne  of  San  Francisco  and  Norman  J.  Stewart 
of  San  Jose,  but  no  action  was  taken  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  season.  The  Field's 
Kennel  Book  is  widely  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity, and  the  Western  Kennel  League  has  un- 
doubtedly made  a  wise  move. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  following  officers 
were  installed:  President,  Julius  Redelsheimer, 
Seattle;  secretary- treasurer,  Norman  J.  Stew- 
art, San  Jose;  vice-presidents,  J.  J.  Tulk,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. ;  T.  P.  McConnell,  Victoria,  B.  C; 
Arthur  Letts,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  William  Gold- 
man, Portland;  C.   B.  Yandell,   Seattle. 
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H.  L.  Betten,  Editor. 

"The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Btbon. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   THE    FIELD    DOG. 

2^0.  13 — Correction  of  Faults. 


HE  average  puppy  is  inclined  to- 
ward vocal  demonstrations,  and 
to  curb  such  when  they  result 
merely  from  a  feeling  of  exuber- 
ance is  little  short  of  a  crime. 
Nevertheless,  in  making  allowances  for  your 
dog's  vociferous  expressions  of  joy  you 
must  remember  that  your  neighbors  de- 
serve consideration,  and  if  located  in  a 
city  or  closely  settled  community,  some 
means  must  be  used  whereby  the  noise  is 
checked.  The  fact  that  your  dog's  barking 
causes  you  no  annoyance  is  not  conclusive 
proof  that  it  will  not  arouse  your  neighbor's 
resentment,  and  self-respect  should  lead  you 
to  punish  the  animal  when  his  noise  over- 
steps certain  limits. 

I  believe  it  was  Byron  who  wrote: 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  honest  watchdog's  bark 
Bay   deep-mouthed   welcome   as    we    draw    near 
home. 

Byron's  sentiments  toward  "  man's  best 
friend  "  were  O.  K.  Indeed,  he  has  written 
much  in  praise  of  the  canine  which  could  not 
with  consistency  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
genus  homo.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
Byron  resided  in  a  neighborhood  where  fan- 
ciers possessing  from  three  to  a  dozen  or 
more  "  deep-mouthed  watchdogs  "  were  wel- 
comed home  by  a  medley  of  barks,  howls, 
yelps  and  yowls;  but  if  so,  and  he  withstood 
the  pandemonium  and  then  saw  fit  to  give 
vent  to  the  above  lines,  he  certainly  was  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  fancier  whose  equanimity 
could  not  be  disturbed  by  any  sounds  which 
issued  from  canine  throats.  Furthermore, 
1)0  could  not  have  been  a  dweller  in  the  city, 
with   foTir   or   five   noisy,    lawless  brutes   to 
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keep  him  constantly  on  the  run  striving  to 
subdue  their  strident  voices  and  keep  on  a 
peaceful  footing  with  his  neighbors.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  when  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night  a  mournful  howl  emanated  from  the 
throat  of  one  of  his  canine  songsters  and 
floated  in  sinister  discord  like  a  miasmatic 
mist  athwart  the  senses  of  the  troubled 
sleepers,  the  exasperated  Byron,  after  stub- 
bing his  toes  a  couple  of  times  and  arming 
himself  with  sundry  lumps  of  firewood,  coal, 
etc.,  raised  the  window  and  by  a  miscalcula- 
tion fired  a  burly  lump  of  coal  through  the 
glass  In  the  upraised  window  sashes  Instead 
of  through  the  aperture  beneath.  At  such 
times  the  sweetness  of  the  songster's  voice 
Is  apt  to  be  drowned  by  the  fervent  prayers 
to  which  the  fancier  gives  utterance  and  the 
flutelike  notes  of  the  dog's  upper  register 
are  wasted  on  an  unappreclatlve  and  highly 
condemnatory  audience. 
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Then  there  are  other  ways  in  which  ca- 
nines may  bring  themselves  into  disfavor 
through  an  undue  desire  to  exercise  their 
vocal  chords.  For  instance,  an  inoffensive 
party,  oblivious  to  surroundings  and  deep  in 
thought,  meanders  peaceably  along  the  high- 
way, when  suddenly  he  is  confronted  by  a 
brazen-voiced  brute  which  rushes  up  to  him 
as  if  he  were  about  to  tear  him  into  shreds. 
Of  course  the  owner's  ejaculation,  "  That's 
all  right — he  won't  hurt  you!  "  is  apt  to  be 
very  reassuring  at  such  a  time,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  aforementioned  party,  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
true  fancier,  would  much  rather  possess  a 
good,  stout  club  than  to  have  the  owner's  as- 
surance of  his  dog's  peaceful  intention; 
armed  with  the  former,  he  probably  would 
waste  little  time  in  parley.  Barking  at  pass- 
ing vehicles  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  some 
dogs  and  many  runaways  are  caused  in  this 
manner.  Bicycle  riders  also  come  in  for 
their  share  of  attention  and  nothing  is  more 
exasperating  to  a  wheelman  than  to  be  pur- 
sued by  a  snarling  dog  which  keeps  out  of 
reach  of  his  heels  and  causes  him  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  lest  he  be  bitten.  Dogs 
which  chase  stock  are  abominations  and 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  harsh  manner. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  a  dog  may  cause 
the  ruination  of  valuable  cattle  and  the 
death  of  large  numbers  of  sheep,  which  be- 
come panic-stricken  and  are  apt  to  run  until 
thoroughly   exhausted. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  chastise  the  dog  for  barking  you  should 
catch  him  in  the  very  act  so  that  he  can  not 
fail  to  comprehend  why  he  is  being  pun- 
ished. Do  not  continually  order  him  to  de- 
sist without  applying  punishment,  as  finally 
he  will  believe  that  your  commands  are 
meaningless  and  will  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  In  ordinary  cases  a  mild  application 
of  the  whip  is  generally  sufficient  to  check 
undue  barking,  but  if  the  dog  persists  in 
his  vocal  demonstrations  you  should  in- 
crease the  severity  of  the  applications  until 
he  is  thoroughly  well  behaved.  Do  not  pun- 
ish the  dog  severely  one  day  for  slight  in- 
fractions and  overlook  his  noise  the  next, 
but  apply  punishment  in  an  equable  manner 
until  he  is  inclined  to  heed  your  commands. 

Another  disagreeable  trait  of  some  dogs  is 
that  of  jumping  against  a  person  or  rearing 
up  and  placing  the  forepaws  on  his  clothing. 


In  some  instances  the  dog  applies  force 
enough  to  seriously  injure  one,  and  as  the 
fault  is  easily  corrected,  he  should  be  taught 
his  proper  position  in  life,  which  is  with  all 
four  feet  on  the  ground.  The  use  of  a  switch 
applied  on  the  dog's  nose  is  one  way  of  cor- 
recting this  fault;  another  is  to  grasp  his 
forefeet  when  he  rears  up  against  you  and 
step  on  his  hind  feet.  Of  course  the  dog  will 
jump  about  in  an  endeavor  to  get  away,  but 
he  should  be  held  for  a  half  minute  or  more 
so  that  the  correction  he  receives  will  be 
lasting  in  effect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
a  word  to  him  in  reproof,  as  common  sense 
will  soon  teach  him  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
proper  level  and  thus  avoid  punishment. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
in  the  correction  of  faults,  infractions  of 
rules  should  be  visited  by  punishment  equa- 
bly applied.  Furthermore,  a  trainer  should 
brook  no  second  refusal  to  obey  a  command, 
but  should  enforce  it  on  the  spot.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  you  give  an  order  when  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  the  dog  will  refuse  to  obey  and 
you  have  no  means  at  hand  to  enforce  it. 
Such  experiences  serve  to  stimulate  the  ani- 
mal to  continual  disobedience  and  it  were 
far  better  to  remain  silent  under  the  circum- 
stances than  to  reveal  to  the  dog  your  lack 
of  compulsory  means  by  which  he  can  be 
forced  to  obey  your  orders. 
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Cbe  Season's  Dog  $l)ow$ 


FIRST  ANNUAL   BENCH   SHOW,  VANCOUVER   KENNEL  CLUB. 


The  first  annual  bench  show  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Vancouver  Kennel  Club  will  go 
down  In  dog  fanciers'  history  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  Northwest.  The  ex- 
hibits included  every  variety  of  dog,  the  show- 
ing being  especially  noteworthy  in  the  large 
breeds.  In  number,  English  setters  were  to  the 
fore,  with  collies  following  closely.  From  Amer- 
ican cities,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  a 
hundred  dogs,  Seattle  sending  the  largest  num- 
ber, with  Portland  second  and  San  Francisco  a 
close  third.  For  three  days,  March  31  and  April 
1  and  2,  lovers  of  the  canine  thronged  the  exhi- 
bition hall,  admiring  the  graceful,  well-bred  ani- 
mals, and  watching  the  judging  with  only  that 
interest  possible  in  the  animal  fancier.  Ardu- 
ous, indeed,  were  the  duties  of  the  judges,   Mr. 

E.  Davis  of  Dewdney,  B.  C,  and  Mr.  R.  Williams 
of  Vancouver,  but  their  decisions  were  on  the 
whole  generally  accepted  with  appreciation. 
From  every  standpoint,  the  show  was  a  success, 
principally  due  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  George  J.  Dyke,  and  his  associates, 
the  following  officials  of  the  Vancouver  Kennel 
Club:  Honorary  President,  Colonel  Edwin 
Dudly;  president,  John  J.  Tulk;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Colin  F.  Jackson;  second  vice-president, 
C.  M.  Rolston;  treasurer,  A.  J.  Mayo;  secretary, 
George  J.  Dyke;  executive  committee.  N.  F. 
Lyne,  H.  E.  Padmore,  C.  Cocking,  C.  Herman, 
Michael  Fitzpatrick;  bench  show  committee, 
John  J.  Tulk,  A.  J.  Mayo,  H.  S.  Rolston,  Went- 
worth  Sarel,  R.  P.  Forshaw,  Edgar  Durkee,  Colin 

F.  Jackson,  George  J.  Dyke;  superintendent, 
Chris.  Barker;  veterinary  surgeon.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Hart. 

THE    AWARDS. 

St.  Bernard — Novice  class:  First,  Rover,  G. 
Schwartz;  second,  Jarra,  John  Decker.  Limit 
dogs:  Nero,  A.  F.  Barber.  Open  dogs:  First, 
His  Highness,  W.  F.  Hall;  second.  Rover.  Nov- 
ice bitches:  First,  Lady  Justin  Kennedy,  also 
first  in  limit  bitches  and  open  bitches. 

Bloodhounds — Open  dogs:  First,  Tom;  second, 
Bruce.  Open  bitches:  First,  Dlno;  second, 
Queen;  all  belonging  to  John  Murray. 

Great  Danes — Open  dogs:  First,  Remus,  G.  W. 
Seymour;  second,  Lyon,  P.  Larson;  third.  Ro- 
meo, L.  R.  Cohn;  V.  H.  C,  Jumbo,  A.  Schwan. 
Open  bitches:  First.  Victoria,  J.  W.  Prescott. 

Greyhounds — Novice  dogs:  First,  Teddy,  L.  H. 
Cohn;  second.  Sport,  Ed  Blackmore.  Open  dogs: 
First,  Teddy;  second.  Sport;  third.  Star,  A.  L. 
Harrington;  V.  H.  C,  Etzel,  G.  W.  Grlmstone. 
Novice  bitches:  First,  Nellie,  Harry  Wilson; 
second,   Vancouver  Queen,   D.    E.   Johnston. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — Novice  dogs:  First, 
Burrard  Pat,  H.  Taylor;  second.  Burrard  Brady, 
Burrard  Kennels.  Limit  dogs:  Burrard  Pat. 
Open  dogs:  Burrard  Pat;  second,  Ch.  Our 
Chance,  Burrard  Kennels;  V.  H.  C,  Burrard 
Brady.  Novice  bitches:  First,  Burrard  Billy 
Malonc.   Burrard  Kennels.     Limit  bitches :   First. 


Burrard  Kitty,  Burrard  Kennels.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Burrard  Rowdy  Girl,  Burrard  Kennels; 
second,  Kennel,  Burrard  Kennels. 

Field  Spaniels — Puppies:  First,  Night  Lathe, 
L.  R.  Rice;  second,  Empress  R.,  John  McArthur; 
third,  Vancouver  Van,  David  C.  Lew.  Open  dogs: 
First,  Trip,  W.  H.  Walton;  second,  Eno,  Ormond 
Blair.  Open  bitches:  First,  Nell,  R.  L.  Rice; 
second,  Nellie,  Alex  Turnbull. 

Gordon  Setters— Puppies:  First,  Prince,  W. 
A.  Johnston;  second.  Rex.  Arthur  Sanigar.  Nov- 
ice dogs  and  bitches:  First.  Sport,  R.  J.  Porter; 
second.  Prince,  Fred  W.  Walker;  third,  R.  Vic- 
tor, F.  T.  Shelbourne;  V.  H.  C,  Mack,  C.  A. 
Godson.  Open  dogs:  First,  Sport;  second,  Fred; 
third,  Victor;  R.  Bang,  S.  L.  Betts;  V.  H.  C, 
Mack.    Open  bitches:    First,  Sport,  R.  D.  Cowan. 

Fox  Terriers — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Sunshine  All 
WTilte,  Sunshine  Kennels;  second.  Tatters,  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Shepherd;  third,  Foxy,  J.  R.  Saunders. 
Novice  dogs:  First,  Puget's  Speedy,  J.  G.  Mor- 
gan; second.  Sunshine  All  White;  third.  Foxy; 
R.  Uncle  Tony,  W.  A.  Gallaghan.  Limit  dogs: 
First,  Puget  Speedy;  second.  Cadger  of  Oaks. 
W.  F.  Hall;  third.  Sunshine  All  White;  R.,  Uncle 
Tony.  Open  dogs:  First,  Puget  Speedy;  second, 
Nicola  Daddy,  J.  G.  Morgan;  third.  Cadger  of 
Oaks;  R.,  Sunshine  All  White.  Puppy  bitches: 
First,  Vex,  J.  A.  Saunders;  second,  Woodlawn 
Dotty  Dimple,  John  Bradshaw;  third.  Queen  of 
the  Haren,  R.  P.  Forshaw.  Novice  bitches: 
First,  Woodlawn  Dotty  Dimple;  second.  Queen 
of  the  Harem;  third,  Sunshine  Trlxy;  R.,  Rom- 
lly  Patricia;  H.  C.  Daisy.  Leo  Will.  Limit 
bitches:  First,  Vex;  second,  Woodlawn  Motto, 
John  Bradshaw;  third.  Queen  of  the  Harem;  R., 
Sunshine  Ti-ixy;  H.  C,  Daisy.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Vex;  second,  Mlllstream,  John  Bradshaw; 
third.  Queen  of  the  Harem;  H.  C,  Daisy. 

Fox  Terriers,  Wire  Haired — Fox  terriers 
(smooth):  First,  Mlllstream,  Woodlawn  Motto, 
Woodland  Dotty  Dimple,  all  belonging  to  John 
Bradshaw.  Puppy  dogs:  First,  Romily  Black- 
smith, Romily  Kennels.  Novice  dogs:  First, 
Bolton  Wood's  Ben,  Robert  Wrlghtson;  second, 
Romily  Blacksmith;  third,  Charlton  Bristles,  S. 
G.  Bowley;  R.,  Tim,  Cyril  McNeill.  Limit  dogs: 
First,  Regal,  Alexander  Buchanan:  second.  Sun- 
shine Elf,  Sunshine  Kennels;  third,  Charlton 
Bristles;  R..  Aldon  Master,  Romily  Kennels. 
Winners'  class  dogs:  First,  Sunshine  Phyllis, 
Sunshine  Kennels;  second,  Woodlawn  Dolly 
Varden,  John  Bradshaw.  Novice  bitches:  First, 
Norfolk  Peggy.  Alexander  Buchanan;  second. 
Somersol  Rosebud,  Robert  Wrlghtson;  R..  Sun- 
.shlne  Phyllis.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Sunshine 
Phyllis;  second  Woodlawn  Dolly  Varden.  Open 
bitches:  First,  Norfolk  Peggy;  second,  Somersol 
Rosebud;  third,  Mlllgate  Kitty;  R..  Sunshine 
Phyllis. 

Bull  Terriers — Novice  dogs:  First,  Roderick 
Dhu,  A.  M.  Johnston.  Open  dogs:  First,  Bonnie 
Bred  Stilloto,  F.  E.  Watklns:  second,  Walter.  H. 
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ZOLA    MONTEZ C.     W.     MINOR,    OWNER. 


ROY'S    LAST    MONTEZ C.    W.    MINOR,    OWNER. 
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WANDEE    REVELRY GEO.    FLORENCE,    OWNER. 


BOLIN'S   DTJKB W.    B.    COUTTS,    OWNER. 


ROCKLINE    YOUNG   ROY MISS    W.    M.    DAVIE,    OWNER.     .  .  ROD   OF   FUBNESS F.    W.    SCHNOTER,    OWNER.  J 
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WESTERN    FIELD 


Keown.  Open  bitches:  First,  Newmarket  Baby, 
F.  G.  Watkins;  second,  Jeane,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosen- 
berg. 

Boston  Terriers — Tige,  S.  Clayton  Leonard. 
Open  bitches:     First,   Tige. 

Aredale  Terriers — Open  dogs:  First,  Tiger,  C. 
Bruce.  Open  bitches:  First,  Sally  Marvel,  R.  M. 
Palmer. 

Irish  Terriers — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Whiskey;  " 
second,  Soda;  both  belonging  to  C.  F.  F.  Tay- 
lor. Limit  dogs:  First,  Bolton  Woods  Despot, 
William  Ollard;  second,  Woodlawn  Irish,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  WTiittier;  third,  Tramore  Pat,  C.  F.  F. 
Taylor;  R.,  Naylor,  Reginald  K.  Hanson.  Open 
dogs:  First,  Woodlawn  Irish;  second,  Tramore 
Pat;  third,  Naylor;  R.,  WTiiskey;  V.  H.  C,  Soda. 
Puppy  bitches:  First,  Irish  Polola,  Miss  A.  Tur- 
ner. Novice  bitches:  First,  Nora,  W.  Gilbert. 
Limit  bitches:  First,  Kate  Kearney;  second, 
Tramore  Biddy;  thli'd,  Nora;  R.,  Biddy,  Hugh 
Orr;  Kennel,  C.  F.  F.  Taylor. 

Scotch  Terriers — Open  dogs:  First,  Garry, 
Archibald  Rowan. 

Bedlington  Terriers — Open  dogs:  First,  Dan, 
Miss  E.  M.  Turner. 

Black  and  Tan  Terriers — First,  Prize  Tiny, 
George    Wagg. 

Cocker  Spaniels — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Victoria 
Jack,  Dr.  Garesche.  Novice  dogs  (black):  First, 
Duke  Royal,  Ronald  G.  Gamwell;  Deer  Park 
Duke,  C.  H.  Atzell.  Limit  dogs  (black):  First. 
Mepals  Sazon.  Portland  Cocker  Kennels;  second, 
King  Pluto,  George  J.  Dyke;  third,  Duke  Royal; 
V.  H.  C,  Deer  Park  Duke.  Open  dogs  (black): 
First,  Mepals  Sazon;  second,  King  Pluto;  third, 
Duke  Royal;  V.  H.  C,  Deer  Park  Duke.  Novice 
dogs:  First,  Bobs,  R.  F.  Finch;  second.  Red 
Bobs,  Vancouver  Cocker  Kennels;  third.  Red 
Duff,  Miss  Leak.  Limit  dogs  (other  than  black): 
First,  Pepper,  G.  H.  Roome;  second.  Red  Bobs; 
third.  Red  Duff.  Open  dogs  (other  than  black): 
First,  Bobs;  second.  Pepper;  third,  Red  Bobs; 
V.  H.  C,  Red  Duff.  Puppies  (parti-colored): 
First,  Wm.  McKinley,  Colonel  L.  G.  Dudley. 
Novice  dogs  (parti-colored):  First,  Wm.  McKin- 
ley. Limit  dogs  (P.  C):  First,  Ben  Oro,  C.  W. 
Sharpies;  second,  Portland  Kid,  Portland  Cocker 
Kennels;  third,  Wm.  McKinley.  Open  dogs  (P. 
C):  First,  Bud  Zunts,  C.  W.  Sharpies;  second, 
Portland  Kid.  Novice  bitches  (black):  First, 
Sadie  O'Grady,  Albert  M.  Johnston;  second. 
Queen,  Harry  Hooper.  Limit  bitches  (black): 
First.  Sadie  O'Grady;  second,  Portland  Zaza;  V. 
H.  C,  Queen.  Puppies,  bitches  (other  than 
black):  First,  Peg  WofRngton,  Edgar  Durkce; 
second.  Princess  Zelma.  Novice  bitches  (O.  T. 
B.):  First,  Floss,  R.  F.  Winch;  second.  Peg 
Wofflngton;  third,  Princess  Zelma;  V.  H.  C, 
Golden  Queen.  Limit  bitches  (O.  T.  B.):  First, 
Portland  Twinkle.  Open  bitches  (O.  T.  B.):  First, 
Lillian  Ray.  Colonel  Dudley;  second,  Portland 
Twinkle;  third,  Victoria  Pippin;  V.  H.  C,  Prin- 
cess Zelma.  limit  bitches  (P.  C):  First, 
Freckles,  C.  W.  Sharpies.  Kennels  Cockers: 
First.  C.  W.  Sharpies;  second,  Portland  Cocker 
Kennels. 

Collies— Novice  dogs:  First.  Glen  Tana  Monk, 
Thomas  S.  Grifflth;  second.  Glen,  H.  Brook; 
third,  Bol)s,  John  J.  Shaw;  V.  H.  C,  Princess 
Lil,  Robert  Patterson.  Limit  dogs:  First,  Glen 
Tana  Monk;  second,  Ravenswood,  Arthur  Letts; 
third,  Glen  Tana  Sentinel,  Thomas  H.  Grifflth; 
V.  H.  C,  Jim.  Open  dogs:  First.  Ravenswood, 
second.  Glen  Tana  Sentinel;  third.  Lord  Rob- 
erts; V.  II.  C,  Kck.  Novice  bitches:  First.  Glen 
3 ana  Black  H.iby.  Thomas  H.  Griffith;  second, 
ueen.  William  Roslo;  third.  Lnssle,  W.  Walker. 
Limit  bitches:    First. RIppowaIno  Bopeep,  Thomas 


S.  Grifflth;  second.  Glen  Tana  Black  Baby;  third. 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  A.  M.  Spr-itt.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Rippowaino  Bopeep;  second,  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth. 

Old  English  Sheep  Dogs— First,  Whip,  William 
Braid. 

Dalmatians — Open  dogs:  First,  Van,  C.  T.  W. 
Little.  Open  bitches:  First,  W.  WTiinnie,  C.  T. 
W.  Little. 

Bulldogs — Open  dogs:  First.  King's  Com- 
mands. H.  B.  Pabst.  Open  bitches:  First,  Her 
Majesty   of   Charlecombe,    N.   J.    Stewart. 

Pointers — Novice  dogs:  First,  King  Sol,  R.  M. 
Palmer;  second,  Tom,  William  McGirr.  Limit 
dogs:  First,  Oregon  Lad,  G.  S.  Wilband;  second, 
Wotton  Bang,  J.  T.  Moon;  third,  King  Sol;  R., 
Tom;  V.  H.  C,  Jerry,  William  McGirr.  Open 
dogs:  First,  Oregon  Lad;  second,  Minnesota 
Joe,  H.  F.  Ziggler;  third,  Wotton  Bang;  R.,  King 
Sol;  V.  H.  C,  Tom.  Winners'  class:  Oregon 
Lad.  Novice  pointer  bitch:  First,  Scott's  Dot, 
J.  C.  Scott;  second,  Fan,  H.  Burgess.  Winners' 
class,  open  bitches:  First,  Scott's  Dot;  second. 
Fan. 

English  Setters — Puppy  dog:  First,  Stylish 
Sargent  II,  John  Riplinger;  second.  Real  John 
Paul,  Paul  Brosted;  third,  Brockton  Val's 
Brown,  J.  L.  G.  Abbott;  V.  H.  C,  Don  Dee,  A. 
G.  Tulk;  Real  John  II,  San  de  Fuca  Kennels;  H. 
C,  Johns,  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith.  Novice  dogs:  First, 
Tirphil's  James.  T.  P.  McConnell;  second.  Styl- 
ish Sargent  II;  third.  Real  John  Paul;  R., 
Brockton  Val's  Baron;  V.  H.  C,  Drummer,  W. 
Leak;  Joe.  Donald  Kirk;  Toss,  L.  A.  Lewis;  Rev, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Thynne,  John's  Rex;  Assinaboine. 
Rodfleld;  Hickory,  Gladstone;  Creery's  Grouse. 
A.  C.  McCreery;  H.  C.  Capilano  Dan;  C,  Tuca. 
R.  A.  S.  Wilson.  Limit  dogs:  First,  Stylish  Sar- 
gent, Hon.  John  Riplinger;  second,  Triphil's 
James;  third,  Duke;  R.,  John's  Rex;  V.  H.  C. 
Creery's  Grouse,  Vancouver  Joe,  Veldt,  Lord 
Clifford,  Grouse.  Open  dogs:  First.  Stylish  Sar- 
gent; second,  Rico.  M.  Fltzpatrick;  V.  H.  C. 
Rex.  McCreery's  Grouse.  Veldt,  Toss.  Puppy 
bitches:  First,  Trixie,  William  McNeush;  second. 
Glory,  T.  H.  Turnill.  Novice  bitches:  First, 
Turphil's  Judith,  T.  P.  McConnell;  second,  Sar- 
gent's Dot,  C.  F.  Young;  third,  Toby's  Val, 
Chris.  H.  Barger;  V.  H.  C.  Beech,  Grover  Belle, 
Grandy  Farrant,  Trixie,  Burrard  Flash  Light; 
II.  C.  Glory.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Pera,  Hon. 
John  Riplinger;  second.  Turphil's  Judith;  third, 
Winnie  Wind'em.  M.  Fltzpatrick;  R..  Sergent's 
Dot;  V.  H.  C.  Burrard  Flashlight.  New  Wind- 
'em. T.  Plimley;  C.  Glory.  Open  bitches:  First. 
Pera;  second.  Turphil's  Judith;  third,  Winnie 
Wind'em;  R.,  Toby's  Val;  V.  H.  C,  Burrard 
Flashlight,  Rod's  Val.  Winners'  class  bitches: 
Pera.  Setter  kennel:  First.  Hon.  John  Rip- 
linger;   second,    Burrard    Kennels. 

Irish  Setters — Novice  dogs  and  bitches:  First, 
.leannot.  Johann  Wolffsohn;  second.  Jack,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Green;  third,  Kim,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hart;  R.. 
Puppy.  I,lpiano  Gonzales;  V.  H.  C,  Dan  O'Enaw- 
ver.  Ijimit  dogs:  First.  Jeannot;  second,  Sanco; 
third,  Patrick,  J.  J.  Cotton;  R.,  Mike.  G.  Joy; 
V.  H.  C,  Tim  L..  J.  H.  VIdal.  Open  dogs:  F'Irst. 
Jeannot;  second.  Jack;  third.  Mike,  R.  Patrick; 
V.  H.  C.  Pupiiy;  Tim  L..  Kim.  I>lmit  bitches: 
First,  Nellie,  Mrs.  S.  Creech;  second.  Dawn,  S. 
Shultz.  Open  bitches:  First,  Nellie;  second.  Peg; 
third.  Dawn. 

Daschunde— Open  bitches:  First.  Tackel.  H. 
Brurln. 

Pugs— Open  dogs:  First.  Pat.  Mt.sa  E.  Pauline 
Howe;  second.  Jerry.  Miss  Mackenzie;  third, 
Goldsind,   Mrs.    Alex.   H.   Smith. 

Dandle   DInmont   Terriers — Limit   dogs:    First. 
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Swanpool  Hector,  Colin  F.  Jackson;  second. 
Giffnock  Wanderer,  R.  Martin;  tliird,  Skookum 
Raider,  C.  J.  Peters.  Open  dogs;  First,  Swan- 
pool  Hector;  second,  Giffnock  Wanderer;  third, 
Skookum  Raider.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Giffnock 
Wobble,  Robert  Martin;  second,  Skookum  Kel- 
pie, Colin  F.  Jackson.  Open  bitches:  First, 
Giffnock   Wobble;    second,    Skookum   Kelpie. 

Pomeranians — Open  dogs:  First,  Roy,  E.  Hen- 
derson; second.  Guess,  Miss  Mamie  Quann. 
Open  bitches:  First,  Tootsie,  Miss  Mamie 
Quann. 

Japanese  Spaniels — Novice  dogs:  First,  Honey, 
Florence  Bailey.      Open  dogs:   First,   Honey. 

Yorkshire  Terriers — Open  dogs:  First,  Bur- 
rard  Cricket,  Burrard  Kennels.  Open  bitches: 
Creole  Belle. 

Miscellaneous  class — Open  dogs  under  twenty 
pounds:  First,  Major,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sykes;  second, 
French  Poodle  Dandy,  A.  F.  McKinnon;  third, 
Whiskey,  Miss  E.  Wentworth  Sarel.  Open 
bitches,  under  twenty  pounds:  First,  Daisy,  A. 
F.   McKinnon.     Winners'   class:     Major. 


THREE  GOOD  ONES. 


Third  Annual  Bench  Show, 
Victoria  Kennel  Club. 

With  a  yelping  of  many  dogs  of  different 
breeds  and  conditions,  the  Victoria  Kennel  Club 
threw  open  the  doors  of  its  third  annual  bench 
show  on  April  6,  and  for  four  days  the  scale  of 
kennel  music  was  heard  with  variations.  At 
1:30  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  judging  com- 
menced, and  was  continued  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing day,  being  keenly  followed  by  local  and 
visiting  dog  fanciers.  Entries  were  large,  especi- 
ally in  the  cocker,  fox  terrier  and  English  setter 
classes,  the  former  having  the  record  number 
for  a  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Victoria 
Kennel  Club,  there  being  sixty-three  of  all 
kinds,  black,  parti-colored  and  solid  colors  other 
than  black.  A  feature  of  the  show,  and  a  note- 
worthy one,  was  the  large  number  of  collies  en- 
tered. In  former  years  this  type  of  dog  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence,  or  rather  by  his 
limited  presence,  a  circumstance  which  last 
year's  judge,  Wesley  Mills,  deeply  deplored,  and 
in  no  uncertain  voice  let  it  be  known.  From 
the  better  showing  apparent  this  year,  his  re- 
marks were  hearkened  unto  and  appreciated, 
Spokane  and  Los  Angeles  benching  such  splen- 
did representatives  of  the  breed  as  Glen  Tana 
Sentinel,  Glen  Tana  Monk,  Reppowam's  Bo 
Beep  and  Ravenswood. 

In  point  of  numbers,  next  to  the  cockers  came 
the  terriers,  smooth  and  wire-haired,  Irish,  bull 
and  Scotch.  In  the  smooth-coated  class.  Wan- 
dee  Revelry,  owned  by  George  Florence,  Victo- 
ria, and  a  product  of  the  Wandee  Kennels,  Cal- 
ifornia, was  made  a  champion,  downing  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Bostock's  Ch.  Reminiscence,  winning  all  spe- 
cials, and  firsts  in  open,  limit  and  winners'.  A 
recent  wire-haired  importation  from  England, 
Bolton  Wood's  Ben,  and  owned  by  Mr.  Rober't 
Wrightson  of  Seattle,  had  winning  points  which 
downed  all  opposition,  taking  three  firsts  and 
three  specials,  also  the  Bradley  Dyne  cup  for  the 
best  wire-haired  fox  terrier  in  the  show.  The 
dog  is  a  splendid  animal,  with  natural,  close 
wire  coat,  short  ears,  good  legs  and  feet,  with 
straight  front,  and  a  credit  to  Pacific  Coast 
dogdom.  In  Scotch  terriers,  Mrs.  Bradley  Wyne 
carried  off  all  the  honors,  her  string  being  in- 
vincible, while  she  divided  honors  in  the  Irish 
terrier  classes  with  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier.  San 
Francisco,  whose  Woodlawn  Irish  took  fli'sts  in 
open  and  winners'. 


'MISS    CUMMINGS 


TERRY,    OWNER. 


FAIRLAND    DUDE"     (77221) W.    J.    BAUGHN,    OWNER. 


COUNT    GLADSTONE JESSE     SHERWOOD.    OWNER. 
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As  I  have  already  stated,  cockers  had  the 
largest  representation;  but  the  mere  point  of 
numbers  gives  no  conception  of  the  excellence  of 
the  exhibits.  Mepal's  Saxon,  Portland  Cocker 
Kennels,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  black  cock- 
ers in  existence,  captured  everj'thing  in  open 
and  winners',  also  the  special  for  the  best 
cocker  in  the  show.  In  open  and  winners' 
bitches.  Wandering  Beauty,  belonging  to  John 
Close,  Mission  City,  took  firsts;  and  in  all  other 
classes  except  the  limit,  which  was  won  by 
George  Dyke's  Pluto,  Dr.  A.  J.  Garesche's  dogs 
and  bitches  carried  off  the  blue  ribbons.  In 
solid  colors  other  than  black,  Portland  Dick, 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Creighton,  Victoria,  took 
firsts  in  open  and  winners'  dogs;  with  Portland 
Twinkle,  Portland  Cocker  Kennels,  firsts  in  open 
and  winners'  bitches. 

Coming  to  the  Irish  setters,  a  comparatively 
young  dog,  Micky  Green,  took  first  in  novice, 
limit  and  open,  defeating  his  father,  Ch.  Hector. 
Owing  to  a  dispute,  the  class  was  judged  twice. 
On  the  first  occasion,  the  dogs  were  handled  by 
strangers,  but  the  second  time  they  were  han- 
dled by  their  owners.  The  result,  however,  was 
the  same,  the  dogs  being  placed  in  exactly  the 
same   order  as   at   first. 

During  the  judging  of  the  English  setters 
there  was  considerable  excitement  exhibite'd, 
for  in  that  class  the  closest  competition  was  ex- 
pected, there  being  such  famous  dogs  as  Zola 
Montez,  owned  by  C.  W.  Minor,  Ch.  Albert's 
Rosalind  and  Count  Rego,  owned  by  T.  P.  Mc- 
Connell,  and  Ch.  Elloree  and  Ch.  Pera,  owned 
by  Hon.  John  Riplinger,  Seattle,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  most  lengthy  and  minute  examination  of 
the  canines  that  the  judge  rendered  his  de- 
cisions. In  winners'  dogs,  Count  Rego  was 
placed  first,  with  Zola  Montez  first  in  winners' 
bitches;  and  when  these  two  came  together,  the 
judge  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the 
puppy  class  the  judge  spent  some  time  in  decid- 
ing between  two  winning  champions,  Roy's  Last 
Montez,  owned  by  C.  W.  Minor,  and  Rockline 
Young  Roy,  owned  by  Miss  W.  M.  Davie,  Victo- 
ria, both  sired  by  Ch.  Roy  Montez,  lately  pois- 
oned. Another  of  his  blood.  Rod  of  Furness, 
owned  by  F.  W.  Schuster,  took  firsts  in  novice 
and  limit. 

In  the  judging  of  Irish  setters,  fox  terriers 
and  English  setters,  there  was  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction displayed  over  the  awards,  the 
losers  in  several  instances  exhibiting  much 
warmth,  which  was  hardly  warranted,  even 
though  they  felt  the  decisions  to  be  unjust.  For 
thirty-two  years  the  judge,  Mr.  John  Davidson 
of  Munroe,  Mich.,  has  traveled  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  judging  all  classes,  and  his 
reputation  as  such  is  an  enviable  one.  They 
say  he  is  growing  old,  which  is  true,  but  a  chat 
with  him  will  demonstrate  that  his  knowledge 
and  skill  are  still  as  acute  as  ever.  If  a  man 
with  his  experience  is  not  qualified  to  pick  a 
winner,   who  is? 

Upon  the  .splendid  showing  made,  the  large 
number  of  aristocratic  entries,  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  general  tone  of  the  show  over 
former  years.  Secretary  McConnell  and  his  inde- 
fatigable assistants  are  to  be  congratulated. 
The  officialdom  of  the  Victoria  Kennel  Club  in- 
cludes the  following:  President.  J.  W.  Creigh- 
ton; vice-president,  J.  J.  Bostock;  secretary,  T. 
P.  McConnell;  honorary  treasurer,  T.  Pllmley; 
board  of  directors,  G.  F.  Dunn,  W.  Atkins,  R. 
R.  Watson.  T.  Astle,  George  Florence;  bench 
show  committee.  J.  Angus,  C.  W.  Minor,  J.  R. 
Saunders.  Dr.  Gareache,  C.  A.  Goodwin;,  super- 
intendent. Fr.ank  Turner;  veterinnry  surgeons, 
Drs.    Hamilton.   Tolmic  and   Richards. 


Appended  is  a  list  of  ribbon-winning  dogs  and 
their  owners: 

Mastiffs — Novice,  limit  and  open  dogs:  First, 
Major,    R.    H.   Whidden,    Duncans. 

St.  Bernards — Novice  dogs:  First,  Rex,  George 
Brownlee,  Victoria;  second,  Argo,  Captain  Gar- 
diner, Victoria.  Limit  dogs:  First.  Rex;  second, 
Argo;  third,  Victoria  Chief,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Davies. 
Open  dogs:  First,  Rex;  second.  His  Highness, 
W.  F.  Hall,  Victoria.  Novice  bitches:  First, 
Gemma,  C.  W.  Duck,  Victoria.  Limit  bitches: 
First,  Gemma.  Open  bitches:  First,  Gemma. 
Winners  dogs:  First  and  special,  Rex.  Win- 
ners  bitches:     First,   Gemma. 

Greyhounds — Open  dogs:  First,  Jeff,  Dr.  G.  L. 
Milne,  Victoria;  second,  Rob  Roy,  Miss  V.  J. 
Wilson,    Victoria. 

English  Setters — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Roy's 
Last  Montez,  C.  W.  Minor,  Victoria;  second, 
Rockline  Young  Roy,  Miss  W.  M.  Davie;  third. 
Stylish  Sergeant  II,  John  Riplinger,  Seattle;  V. 
H.  C,  Reno.  T.  Dacy,  Seattle;  H.  C,  Washing- 
ton, E.  G.  Smith,  Seattle;  C,  Island  Chief,  T. 
Plimley,  Victoria.  Novice  dogs:  First,  Rod  of 
Furness,  F.  W.  Schnober;  second.  Roy,  E.  D. 
Todd,  Victoria;  third,  Ventor,  T.  Astle;  V.  H.  C, 
Spot,  Dr.  J.  C.  Davie,  Victoria;  H.  C,  Real  John 
Paul,  Paul  Brosted,  Seattle;  C,  Island  Chief. 
Limit  dogs:  First,  Rod  of  Furness;  second, 
Tirphil's  James,  T.  P.  McConnell;  third.  Dia- 
mond, A.  S.  Robertson,  Victoria;  V.  H.  C,  Major 
Ben,  F.  W.  Stevenson,  Victoria;  H.  C,  Johns 
Rex,  E.  G.  Smith.  Open  dogs:  First,  Count 
Rego,  T.  P.  McConnell;  second.  Styli.sh  Ser- 
geant; third,  Tirphil's  James.  Puppy  bitches: 
First,  Mollie  C,  D.  E.  Campbell,  Victoria.  Nov- 
ice bitches:  First,  Fanilla,  T.  P.  McConnell;  sec- 
ond, Dollie  Redfield,  R.  M.  Palmer,  Seattle; 
third.  Victoria  Dell,  W.  H.  Hart,  Victoria;  V. 
H.  C,  Mollie  C.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Zola 
Montez,  C.  W.  Minor;  second,  Fanilla;  third, 
Tirphil's  Judith,  T.  P.  McConnell.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Zola  Montez;  second.  Ch.  Elloree;  third, 
Ch,  Albert's  Rosalind,  T.  P.  McConnell.  Win- 
ners dogs:  First,  Count  Rego;  R..  Stylish  Ser- 
geant. Winners  bitches:  First,  Zola  Montez; 
R.  Ch.  Elloree.  Field  trial  class:  First,  Roy's 
Lady,  Miss  W.  M.  Davie. 

Irish  Setters — Puppy  dogs:  Don,  O.  E.  Mauer, 
Seattle.  Novice  dogs:  First.  Micky  Green,  A. 
Fairfull,  Victoria;  second.  Doe.  F.  G.  Maynard. 
Victoria.  Limit  dogs:  First,  Micky  Green;  sec- 
ond, Jeannot,  J.  Mulffsohn,  Vancouver;  third. 
Mike,  George  Jay.  Victoria.  Open  dogs:  First. 
Micky  Green;  second,  Ch.  Hector.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Garesche;  third,  Kim,  W.  G.  Malloy,  Spokane; 
V.  H.  C,  Mike;  H.  C,  Tim,  R.  G.  Monteith.  Vic- 
toria. Novice  bitches:  First,  Hatley  Kitty,  J. 
Mclnnery.  Victoria;  second,  Girlie,  W.  H.  Peter. 
Maywood.  Limit  bitches:  First.  Hatley  Kitty; 
second.  Girlie;  third,  Nellie,  S.  Creech,  Victoria. 
Open  bitches:  First,  Hatley  Kitty;  second.  Nel- 
lie. Winners  dogs:  Micky  Green.  Winners 
bitches:    Hatley   Kitty. 

Gordon  Setters — Puppy  dogs:  First.  Bemont 
Jr.,  S.  W.  Bodley,  Duncans  second.  Frisk.  S.  W. 
Bodley;  third.  Grouse,  S.  W.  Bodley.  Novice 
dogs:  First,  Robin,  H.  A.  Porter,  Victoria;  sec- 
ond. Bruce.  A.  C.  Roberts,  Victoria;  third.  Jerry. 
A.  Wood,  Victoria;  V.  H.  C,  Remont  Jr.;  H.  C, 
Frisk.  Limit  dogs:  First.  Don.  W.  WInsby.  Vic- 
toria; second.  Sport.  R.  Porter,  Victoria;  third, 
Romont  Jr.  Open  dogs:  First.  Don;  second, 
Jerry.  D.  C.  Isbister,  Esqulmnult;  third.  Sport; 
R.,  Kim.  P.  Pope.  Victoria.  Novice  hitches: 
Queeney.  H.  W.  Dickie,  Duncans;  second.  Coun- 
tess Bell.  T.  C.  Smith.  Victoria.  Limit  bitches: 
First.  Queeney.  Open  bitches:  First.  Queoney; 
second,   Ch.  Heather  Nell.   S.  W.   Bodley;   third, 
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Countess   Bell.     Winners   dogs:    First,   Don;   R., 
Robin.    Winners  bitches:    Queeney. 

Pointers — Limit  dogs:  First,  Woolton  Bang, 
F.  J.  Moore,  Salem;  second,  Oregon  Lad,  E.  S. 
Wilband,  Vancouver.  Open  dogs:  First,  Ch. 
Minnesota  Joe,  H.  F.  Zeigler,  The  Dalles;  sec- 
ond, Woolton  Bang;  third,  Oregon  Lad;  R., 
King  Sol,  R.  M.  Palmer.  Novice  bitches:  Chi- 
•cago  Bess,  J.  M.  Langley,  Victoria.  Limit 
bitches:  First,  Scott's  Dot,  J.  C.  Scott,  Walla 
Walla;  second,  Chicago  Bess.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Scott's  Dot;  second,  Chicago  Bess.  Win- 
ners dogs:  Ch.  Minnesota  Joe.  Winners  bitches: 
Scott's  Dot. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — Limit  dogs:  First,  Our 
"Chance,  Burrard  Kennel's,  Vancouver;  second. 
Murphy,  George  F.  Dunn,  Victoria.  Open  dogs: 
First,  Our  Chance;  second.  Murphy;  third,  Tim 
D.,  George  F.  Dunn.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Bur- 
rard Rowdy  Girl,  Burrard  Kennels;  second,  Jane 
C,  H.  J.  Dunn.  Open  bitches:  First,  Burrard 
Rowdy  Girl.  Winners  dogs:  Our  chance.  Win- 
ners bitches:  Burrard  Rowdy  Girl.  Special,  best 
nn  show:     Our  Chance. 

Field  Spaniels— Open  bitches:  Zula,  Miss  C. 
Davie. 

Clumber  Spaniels — Open  dogs:  First,  Chan- 
cellor IT.  Open  bitches:  Chica.  Winners  dogs: 
Chancellor  II.     All  owned  by  G.   F.   Dunn. 

Cocker  Spaniels  (black) — Puppy  dogs:  First, 
Victoria  Jack,  Dr.  A.  J.  Garesche;  second,  West- 
ern Boy,  John  Close;  third,  Irish,  J.  Wilson, 
Victoria.  Novice  dogs:  First,  Victoria  Jack. 
Limit  dogs:  First,  King  Pluto,  George  Dyke, 
Vancouver;  second,  Tillicum,  Miss  Perry,  Vic- 
toria. Open  dogs:  First,  Mepal  Saxon,  Portland 
Cocker  Kennels;  second.  King  Pluto;  third,  Wil- 
lard  C,  John  Close.  Puppy  bitches:  First,  Vic- 
toria Tiny,  Dr.  A.  J.  Garesche;  second,  Victo- 
ria Tot,  A.  J.  Garesche;  third,  Victoria  Gipsy, 
A.  J.  Garesche;  R.,  Tess  of  Craggowan,  Miss  W. 
Andrews,  Victoria.  Novice  bitches:  First,  Vic- 
toria Tiny;  second,  Victoria  Tot;  third.  Princess 
May,  J.  W.  Creighton;.V.  H.  C,  Pansy,  C.  Set- 
iterfield,  Victoria;  H.  C,  Jetta,  Mrs.  L.  Humber, 
Victoria;  R.,  Chloe,  S.  M.  Lamb,  Somenos.  Limit 
■bitches:  First,  Victoria  Gipsy;  second,  Chloe; 
third,  Sadie  O'Goody,  A.  Johnston.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Wondering  Beauty;  second.  Little  Dor- 
Titt,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Goodwin,  Victoria;  Portland 
Zaza,  Portland  Cocker  Kennels;  H.  C.,  Lady 
Olive,  John  Close;  R.,  Chloe.  Winners  dogs: 
Mepal  Sazon.  Winners  bitches:  Wandering 
Beauty.    Special,  best  in  show:  Mepal  Sazon. 

Cocker  Spaniels  (any  solid  color  other  than 
t)lack) — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Red  Count,  H.  O. 
Litchfield,  Victoria;  second.  Rex,  D.  H.  P.  John- 
son, Victoria;  third,  Raggie,  Charles  Letterfield. 
Novice  dogs:  First,  Red  Count;  second.  Rex; 
third.  Red  Bobs,  George  J.  Dyke.  Limit  dogs: 
First,  Red  Bobs.  Open  dogs:  First,  Portland 
Dick,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Creighton;  second.  Red  Count; 
third.  Rex.  Puppy  bitches:  First,  Little  Dodo, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Goodwin.  Novice  bitches:  First,  Jes- 
mond  Pearl,  Gladys  Creighton;  second.  Little 
Dodo;  third.  Little  Duchess,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Vic- 
toria. Limit  bitches:  First,  Jesmond  Pearl; 
second.  Pippin,  C.  A.  Goodwin;  third.  Little 
Dodo.  Open  bitches:  First,  Portland  Twinkle, 
Portland  Cocker  Kennels;  second,  Jesmond 
Ruby,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Creighton;  third.  Pippin;  V.  H. 
C,  Jesmond  Ravend,  Gladys  Creighton;  R.,  Lit- 
tle Dodo.  Winners  dogs:  Portland  Dick.  Win- 
ners bitches:  Portland  Twinkle.  Special  for 
■best  red  cocker  spaniel  owned  and  bred  In  Brit- 
ish  Columbia:    Jesmond  Pearl. 

Cocker  Spaniels  (parti-colored) — Puppy  dogs: 
First,   Obo,   Victoria.     Novice   dogs:   First,   Obo. 


Limit  dogs:  First,  Ben  Ora,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Sharpies, 
Seattle;  second,  Bonnie  Charlie,  Miss  C.  Skin- 
ner, Victoria.  Open  dogs:  First,  Bud  Zunts, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Sharpies;  second,  Roney,  C.  N. 
Sharpies;  third,  Portland  Kid,  Portland  Cocker 
Kennels.  Puppy  bitches:  First,  Butheta,  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Sharpies.  Novice  bitches:  Gipsy  Countess, 
H.  O.  Litchfield.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Freckles, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Sharpies.  Open  bitches:  First,  Gipsy 
Countess.  Winners  dogs:  First,  Bud  Zunts;  R., 
Ben  Ora.  Winners  bitches:  First,  Freckles;  R., 
Butheta. 

Collies  (sable  and  white) — Puppy  dogs:  First, 
Prince,  J.  Mcintosh,  Victoria;  second,  Don,  Ian 
Cameron,  Victoria.  Novice  dogs:  First,  Prince; 
second.  Glen  Tana  Sentinel,  T.  S.  Griflath,  Spo- 
kane; third.  Laddie,  Jack  Dowler,  Victoria. 
Limit  dogs:  First,  Prince;  second,  Ravenswood, 
A.  Letts,  Los  Angeles;  third.  Glen  Tana  Senti- 
nel. Open  dogs:  First,  Ravenswood;  second. 
Glen  Tana  Sentinel;  third.  Woodman  Sanger,  F. 
Haggard,  Victoria.  Puppy  bitches:  First,  Queen, 
W.  Rosie,  Victoria;  second,  Glengyle  Meg,  F. 
Haggard.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Reppowam's 
Bo  Peep,  T.  S.  Griffith;  second.  Lassie,  Rev^  E. 
G.  Miller.  Open  bitches:  First,  Reppowam's  Bo 
Peep.  Winners  bitches:  Reppowam's  Bo  Peep. 
Winners  dogs:  Prince. 

Collies  (other  than  sable  and  white) — -Puppy 
dogs:  First,  Glen  Tana  Monk,  T.  S.  Griflfith. 
Novice  dogs:  First,  Glen  Tana  Monk.  Limit 
dogs:  First,  Glen  Tana  Monk.  Open  dogs:  Glen 
Tana  Monk.  Puppy  bitches:  Glen  Tana  Black, 
T.  S.  Griffith.  Novice  bitches:  Fido,  W.  Worth, 
Esquimau.  Special  best  tri-color  collie:  Glen 
Tana  Monk.     Special  best  sable  collie:    Prince. 

Bull  Dogs — Open  dogs:  First,  King  Comman- 
cho,  H.  M.  Papst,  San  Francisco.  Special:  King 
Commancho.  Open  bitches:  Her  Majesty  of 
Charlecombe,  N.   J.   Stewart,   San  Jose. 

Bull  Terriers — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Warder,  L. 
R.  Goodacre,  Victoria.  Limit  dogs:  First, 
Bonny  Bride  Stiletto,  F.  E.  Watkins,  Portland; 
second,  Walter,  H.  Keown,  Victoria.  Puppy 
bitches:  First,  Ladysmith,  J.  W.  Robinson;  sec- 
ond, Lopine,  J.  W.  Wolfenden,  Victoria;  third. 
White  Lady,  J.  Wolfenden.  Novice  bitches: 
First,  Lopine;  second.  White  Lady.  Limit 
bitches:  First,  Newmarket  B.,  F.  W.  Watkins, 
Portland;  second,  Lopine;  third,  White  Lady. 
Open  bitches:  First,  Newmarket  Baby,  F.  W. 
Watkins;   second,   Lopine;   third.  White  I.iady. 

Fox  Terriers  (smooth  coated) — Puppy  dogs: 
First,  Fitz,  George  Florence;  second,  Remson, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Bostock;  third.  Remington,  Mrs.  R. 
Machin.  Novice  dogs:  First,  Puget  Speedy,  J. 
G.  Morgan,  Seattle;  second,  Fitz;  third,  Remson. 
Limit  dogs:  First,  Wandee  Revelry,  George  Flor- 
ence; second,  Puget  Speedy;  third,  Remson. 
Open  dogs:  Wandee  Revelry;  second,  Puget 
Speedy;  third,  Voli,  J.  J.  Bostock.  Puppy 
bitches:  First,  Vic,  J.  K.  Angus,  Victoria;  sec- 
ond. Vex,  J.  R.  Saunders,  Victoria;  third.  Jewel, 
George  Florence.  Novice  bitches:  First,  Dot,  J. 
K.  Angus;  second.  Jewel;  third,  Beulah,  George 
Florence.  I>imit  bitches:  First,  Dot;  second, 
Dottie  Dimple,  J.  Bradshaw,  San  Francisco; 
third,  Beulah.  Open  bitches:  First,  Vic;  second. 
Vex;  third,  Ch.  Reminiscence,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bos- 
tock. Winners  dogs:  Wandee  Revelry.  Winners 
bitches:    Vic. 

Fox  Terriers  (wire-haired) — Puppy  dogs:  First, 
Romilly  Blacksmith,  George  A.  Walkem,  Van- 
couver; second,  Westaldon  Quirt,  W.  C.  Adam, 
Monte  Creek.  Novice  dogs:  First,  Bolton  Woods 
Ben,  R.  Wrightson,  Seattle;  second,  Romilly 
Blacksmith.  Limit  dogs:  Bolton  Woods  Ben; 
second,    Westaldon    Quirt.      Open    dogs:    Bolton 
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Woods  Ben;  second,  Aldon  Master,  Romilly  Ken- 
nels, Vancouver;  third,  Westaldon  Quirt.  Nov- 
ice bitches:  Millgate  Kitty,  R.  "Wrightson;  sec- 
ond, Gomersol  Rosebud,  R.  "Wrightson.  Limit 
bitches:  First,  Millgate  Kitty;  second,  Gomersol 
Rosebud.  Open  bitches:  First,  Morengo,  J.  G. 
Morgan,  Seattle;  second,  Millgate  Kitty;  third. 
Gomersol  Rosebud.  Winners  dogs:  Bolton  Woods 
Ben.      Winners  bitches:    Morengo. 

Scottish  Terriers — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Black 
Ruffian,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne.  Novice  dogs:  First, 
William.  Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne;  second,  Georgia, 
W.  E.  Oliver.  Limit  dogs:  First,  Brittle  Brush, 
Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne;  second,  Tatters,  Miss  E. 
Skinner;  third,  Georgia.  Open  dogs:  First,  Ch. 
Loyne  Ruffian,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne;  second, 
Georgia.  Puppy  bitches:  First,  Saanich  Short- 
cake, Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne.  Open  bitches:  First, 
Saanich  Princess  Ora,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne.  Win- 
ners dogs:  Ch.  Loyne  Ruffian.  Winners  bitches: 
Saanich   Princess  Ora. 

Irish  Terriers — Puppy  dogs:  First,  Saanich 
Brickdust,  "V.   Schwabe,  Victoria.     Novice  dogs: 


First,  Rikki  Tikki  Tavi,  Mrs.  Gray,  Saturna; 
second,  Saanich  Brickdust.  Limit  dogs:  First, 
Nipper,  R.  C.  Hall;  second,  Sanaich  Mixit,  Mcs. 
Bradley  Dyne.  Open  dogs:  First,  Woodlawn 
Irish,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier,  San  Francisco;  sec- 
ond, Nipper.  Puppy  bitches:  First,  Irish  Polola, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Turner;  second,  Saanich  Sweetheart, 
Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne;  third,  Gipsy  Kora,  Miss 
Flumerfelt.  Limit  bitches:  First,  Saanich  Irish 
Poplin,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne.  Open  bitches: 
First,  Saanich  Doreen,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dyne.  Win- 
ners dogs:  Woodlawn  Irish.  Winners  bitches: 
Saanich  Irish  Poplin. 

Bedlington  Terriers — First,  Dave,  Miss  M. 
Turner. 

Airedale  Terriers — First,  Lady  Marvel,  R.  M. 
Palmer,    Seattle. 

Retrievers — Open  dogs:  First,  Black  Rock,  T. 
Astle. 

Blenheim  Spaniels — Open  dogs:  First,  Charley; 
second,  Lilley;  both  belonging  to  Mrs.  J. 
Plimley. 


THE  SEATTLE   BENCH  SHOW. 


The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Seattle 
Kennel  Club  was  held  at  Madison  Park  Pavilion 
on  April  13-16,  1904,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  shows  ever  given  by  the  Kennel  Club. 
With  the  removal  of  the  old  Armory,  where  the 
shows  have  been  held  for  years  past,  the  club 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  building  in  which  to 
hold  the  show.  A  large  tent  was  seriously  con- 
sidered for  a  time,  but  to  that  plan  so  many  ob- 
jections were  raised  that  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned. Germania  Hall — the  largest  hall  avail- 
able— was  entirely  inadequate,  and  while  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  were  at  their  wits'  end  in  the 
matter,  the  proprietor  of  Madison  Park  pavilion 
came  forward  with  his  liberal  offer  of  free  rent 
as  an  inducement  for  the  boys  to  consider  the 
location.  It  was  a  problem,  and  a  serious  one, 
just  what  to  do;  but  after  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee 
in  session  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  show  at 
Madison  Park.  More  than  three  miles  from  the 
business  center,  reached  only  by  one  car  line, 
yet  with  everything  in  its  favor  except  distance, 
the  boys  took  the  chance.  Would  the  people 
go  out  so  far,  was  the  only  question,  and  all 
sorts  of  dire  results  were  predicted  by  the  know- 
ing ones.  Well,  In  the  face  of  all  the  "  bowl- 
ings "  of  the  "  know  it  all  "  fellow,  the  people 
did  go  out,  and  "  society  "  gave  us  her  helping 
hand;  as  a  result  our  attendance  was  excellent, 
and  to  that  extent  the  club  was  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  good.  The  decorations  of 
the  pavilion  gave  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
show,  and  not  having  a  judging  ring  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall  gave  the  management  the  op- 
portunity to  arrange  the  kennels  with  greater 
consideration  for  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public;  this  with  a  large  seating 
space  in  front  of  the  stage  where  the  judging 
was  done,  made  the  hall  arrangements  all  that 
could   be  desired. 

In  his  account  of  the  show  in  the  American 
Field.  Judge  Watson,  who  placed  the  awards, 
said: 

"  The  officials  of  the  Seattle  Kennel  Club  are 
a  good  working  lot.  Mr.  Rlplinger  Is  the  owner 
of  perhaps  the  best  konnol  of  T^ngltHh  setters  on 
the  Coa.st.  Ills  dog.  Stylish  Sorgoant.  Is  revolu- 
tionizing things  as  a  stud  dog.     Mr.   McAllister. 


the  secretary,  is  not  a  dog  man,  according  to 
his  own  account,  but  he  is  a  mighty  good  secre- 
tary, all  the  same.  The  judging  was  concluded 
at  half-past  twelve  on  the  second  day,  Thurs- 
day, and  marked  catalogues  were  on  sale  at 
half-past  five  o'clock  that  evening.  A  man  who 
does  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  have  everything 
else  done  right  and  on  time. 

"  The  bench  show  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Peebles,  C.  B.  Yandall,  L.  B. 
Youngs,  F.  A.  Pontius  and  F.  W.  Gilbert,  were 
always  about  when  needed.  Mr.  Gilbert  will  be 
remembered  as  of  Chicago,  and  as  a  ring  stew- 
ard he  is  hard  to  beat,  and  he  knows  a  dog,  too; 
don't  forget  that.  Mr.  Pontius  was  the  other 
ring  steward,  and  he  also  did  good  service.  But 
one  must  know  Mr.  Peebles,  who  was  also  the 
superintendent.  He  can  get  up  a  more  genial 
smile  on  the  slightest  provocation  than  any  man 
we  ever  met — a  sort  of  spontaneous  combustiort 
smile,  which  catches  one,  too,  and  makes  one 
feel  better,  no  matter  how  worried  you  may  be. 
And  he  knows  how  to  fix  a  dog  show  and  keei> 
it  right." 

There  were  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
tries and  211  dogs  were  in  the  show,  aside  from 
those  that  were  entered  for  sale  only. 

The  English  setter  class  was  the  feature  of 
the  show,  and  Judge  Watson  said  they  were  a 
choice  lot.  It  was  certainly  a  pretty  sight  tO' 
walk  along  the  aisle  and  see  one  kennel  twenty 
feet  in  length,  in  which  were  Riplinger's  En- 
glish setter  Stylish  Sergeant  and  his  bitches 
Elloree  and  Pera,  all  champions,  with  dozens  of 
wins  to  their  credit,  together  with  ten  of  Ser- 
geant's get  in  the  same  kennel,  several  of 
which  were  in  the  ribbons.  It  was  a  pleasing 
picture,  indeed,  and  brought  forth  bursts  of 
admiration  from  the  people  as  they  passed. 
Charles  Donaldson's  Field  Marshal,  one  of  Real 
John's  get.  was  a  surprise  to  the  English  setter 
men,  winning  first  in  the  novice  and  reserve 
winners  and  defeating  his  dad  at  the  Portland 
.show  in  the  open.  C.  F.  Young's  bitch  Ser- 
gcnnt's  Dot  also  was  a  surprise  to  the  boys, 
•ind  In  the  limit  class  she  was  a  close  second  to 
Kirlli'gcr's  colebratod  KUoroe.  She  also  won  the 
cup  for  the  best  novice  In  the  show. 

In  the  collies  was  another  class  that  were  of 
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high  standard,  T.  S.  Griffith  of  Spokane  and 
Arthur  Murphy  of  Seattle  taking  most  of  the 
ribbons.  Mr.  Griffith  certainly  has  some  mag- 
nificent specimens,  and  he  is  a  sportsman,  too — 
the  kind  of  a  man  that  is  a  powerful  element  in 
the  encouragement  of  true,  gentlemanly  sports- 
manship. Too  high  praise  can  not  be  given  to 
such  men. 

Pointers  were  few  in  numbers  but  there  were 
several  good  ones  shown.  The  feature  of  this 
class  was  the  placing  of  Woolton  Bang,  owned 
by  Frank  J.  Moore  of  Salem,  over  Minnesota 
Joe,  owned  by  H.  F.  Zeigler  of  The  uailes.  Joe 
has,   prior  to  this  season,  been  invincible. 

Very  few  Irish  setters  were  shown,  it  being  a 
surprise  to  many,  for  the  reason  that  last  season 
they  were  well  represented.  Judge  "Watson 
spoke  very  highly,  however,  of  "  Jeannot," 
owned  by  John  Wullfson  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Water  dogs  were  represented  by  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Irish  Water  Spaniels  and  Chesapeakes. 
Gordon  setters  were  nil  as  to  quality. 

Cocker  spaniels  were  out  in  numbers  and 
quality  was  in  evidence  as  well.  Honors  were 
about  evenly  divided  between  Mrs.  Sharpies  of 
Seattle  and  E.  F.  Willis  of  Portland.  The  best 
cocker  in  the  show  was  exhibited  by  R.  G. 
Gramwell  of  Bellingham,  a  dog  fine  in  cocker 
characteristics  and  bred  by  Mrs.  Sharpies.  Bull 
terriers  were  a  limited  class,  being  a  radical 
change  from  last  season,  when  more  than 
twenty  specimens  were  exhibited.  The  parti- 
colored class  was  well  represented,  however,  and 
by  some  mighty  good  dogs,   too. 

A  surprise  it  was  to  the  dog  men  here  to  see 
the  string  of  Airedales  and  Irish  terriers  that 
were  in  the  show,   and   the  question  was  often 


asked.  Where  did  they  all  come  from?  Fred  Gil- 
bert had  told  me  prior  to  the  show  that  he 
would  have  a  surprise  for  the  boys  in  way  of 
entries  in  Airedales  and  Irishmen,  and  he  cer- 
tainly kept  his  word.  A  fine  lot  of  youngsters 
they  were,  too.  Fox  terriers  were  strongly  in 
evidence,  both  in  way  of  numbers  and  the  racket 
they  made.  These  nervous  little  fellows  are  a 
noisy  set,  surely!  John  Morgan's  Puget  Speedy 
won  right  through  in  all  the  classes,  beating  his 
dad,    Niola   Daddy,    in   the   open. 

The  whole  show  went  off  without  a  mistake 
or  even  a  "  kick,"  and  made  some  money  for 
the  club. 

The  feature  of  the  show  in  Seattle  was  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Kennel  League, 
now  the  Western  Kennel  League.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Butler  Hotel.  Eleven  clubs 
were  represented.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  Julius  Redelshiemer  of  Seat- 
tie,  president,  and  Norman  J.  Stewart  of  San 
Jose  secretary  and  treasurer.  New  rules  and 
regulations  were  made  and  adopted  and  the 
stud-book  of  the  American  Field  was  made  the 
official  stud  book  of  the  league. 

The  success  of  the  Western  Kennel  League 
is  now  assured  if  the  clubs  composing  its  mem- 
bership will  but  do  their  duty  and  render  obedi- 
ence to  its  laws  and  allegiance  to  the  mandates 
of  its  officials.  In  turn  should  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Kennel  League  put  forth  every  effort 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  respective  clubs 
and  the  encouragement  of  refined  sportsman- 
ship. 

Success  to  the  Western  Kennel  League. 

— Chas.  McAlister. 


THE  PORTLAND  SHOW. 


The  Portland  Kennel  Club  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful bench  show  April  20  to  23,  inclusive,  the 
number  and  quality  of  entries  being  in  excess 
of  that  of  former  years. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Portland  Exposition 
building,  which  is  well  adapted  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  was  conducted  jn  a  manner  which 
reflects  cVedit  upon  the  efficient  and  energetic 
directorate  of  the  Portland  Kennel  Club. 

Judge  Mortimer,  who  passed  upon  the  merits 
of  the  dogs  entered  in  the  San  Francisco  show, 
judged  all  classes,  and  with  few  exceptions  his 
awards  were  commendable. 

Pointer  classes  were  exceptionally  well  filled 
and  by  dogs  of  more  than  average  quality,  as 
Oregon  is  a  pointed  stronghold  and  the  best  in- 
dividuals of  that  section  are  fit  to  exhibit  in 
any  company  in  America.  Oregon  Jenie,  well 
known  as  a  winner  in  San  Francisco  shows, 
added  materially  to  her  long  list  of  winnings 
and  finally  took  reserve  to  Ch.  Wandee  Coast- 
guard for  best  dog  in  the  show,  the  latter  being 
placed  above  all  others  as  at  San  Francisco.  Fox 
terriers,  English  setters  and  cockers  were  well 
represented  and  helped  to  swell  the  total  of 
about  250  dogs  which  were  benched  at  this 
show. 

Awards  were  made  as  follows: 

St.  Bernards — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Henderson  (Colonel).  Limit:  First,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Baldwin  (King  Harold);  second,  Alex  Matthews 
(Samson) ;  third,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Henderson 
(Colonel);  V.  H.  C,  C.  B.  Myers  (Jack).  Open: 
First,   Sig  Sichel   (Colonel);   second.   Mrs.   E.   A. 


Baldwin  (King  Harold);  third,  C.  B.  Myers 
(Jack).  Winners:  First,  Colonel;  Res.,  King 
Harold. 

Great  Danes — Dogs,  limit:  First,  Dr.  J.  C.  Zan 
(Lief);  second.  Miss  L.  J.  Gallagher  (Commo- 
dore); third,  J.  A.  Woolery  (J.  A.  W.);  V.  H.  C, 
L.  G.  Carpenter  (Jasper).  Open:  First,  second, 
third  and  V.  H.  C,  repeat.  Bitches,  open:  First, 
J.  G.  Morgan  (Duchess  of  York).  Winners: 
First,  Lief;   Res.,  Duchess  of  York. 

Foxhounds — Dogs,  puppies:  First  and  second, 
J.  Bonser  (Racket  and  Lead).  Open:  First,  S. 
L.  Elliott  (Skinner);  second,  J.  Bonser  (Spot). 
Bitches,  puppies:  First,  H.  W.  Fries  (June). 
Open:  First,  S.  L.  Elliott  (Nellie).  Winners: 
First,  Nellie;  Res.,  Skinner. 

Greyhounds — Dogs,  limit:  Third,  Miss  E.  B. 
Morris  (Dexter).  Open:  First,  J.  E.  Tilden 
(Boney  Boy);  third.  Miss  E.  B.  Morris  (Dexter). 
Winners:     First,   Boney  Boy. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Dogs — Bitches,  limit  and  win- 
ners: First,  W.  M.  Davis  (Oregon  Chessa). 

Pointers — -Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Roberts  (Andy's  Rap) ;  second.  F.  H.  Fleming 
(Rip  II);  third,  F.  Vehring  (Sancho).  Novice: 
First,  Otto  Schuman  (Sport);  second,  Mrs.  San- 
derson Reed  (Zeke) ;  third,  C.  D.  Gabrielson 
(Rocket);  Res.,  Dr.  W.  A.  Roberts  (Andy's 
Rap).  Limit,  under  fifty-five  pounds:  First.  C. 
D.  Gabrielson  (Rocket)  second, 'Dr.  AV.  A.  Rob- 
erts (Andy's  Rap) ;  third,  M.  Ryan  (Oregon 
Bob);  V.  H.  C,  P.  Hobkirk  (Ted).  Limit,  fifty- 
five  pounds  and  over:  First,  Mrs.  S.  Reed 
(Zeke);  second,  T.  E.  Daniels  (Printer's  Devil). 
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Open,  under  fifty-five  pounds:  First,  C.  D.  Ga- 
brielson  (Rocket);  second,  J.  A.  Taylor  (Bright); 
third,  P.  Hobkiric  (Ted).  Open,  fifty-five  pounds 
and  over:  First,  F.  J.  Moore  (Woolton  Bang). 
Winners:  First,  Woolton  Bang;  Res.,  Sport. 
Bitches,  puppies:  First,  J.  H.  Montgomery  (Nel- 
lie); second,  J.  V.  Burke  (Blossom);  third,  W. 
Bubb  (Lily  Foss).  Novice:  First,  W.  Ryan  (Miss 
Tracey);  second,  F.  J.  Moore  (Moore's  Chic); 
third,  J.  A.  Taylor  (Lady  Bright);  Res.,  V.  H. 
French  (Oregon  Beaut).  Limit,  under  fifty 
pounds:  First,  F.  F.  Wamsley  (Oregon's  Jessie); 
second,  W.  Ryan  (Miss  Tracey);  third,  F.  A. 
McFaddin  (Blondie) ;  Res.,  J.  C.  Scott  (Scott's 
Dot).  Limit,  fifty  pounds  and  over:  First,  W.  F. 
Halderman  (Clatsop  Beauty).  Open,  under  fifty 
pounds:  First,  F.  F.  Wamsley  (Oregon's  Jessie); 
second,  W.  Ryan  (Miss  Tracey);  third,  J.  C. 
Scott  (Scott's  Dot);  Res.,  J.  A.  Taylor  (Lady 
Bright).  Open,  fifty  pounds  and  over:  First, 
F.  F.  Wamsley  (Oregon's  Jessie) ;  second,  W.  F. 
Halderman  (Clatsop  Beauty).  Winners:  First, 
Oregon's  Jessie:  Res.,  Clatsop  Beauty. 

English  Setters — Dogs,  novice:  First,  C.  C. 
Wise  (Don);  second,  W.  L.  Pullen  (Dash);  third, 
S.  McCartney  (Prince  M.);  Res.,  W.  M.  Smith 
(Grover  Cleveland);  V.  H.  C,  J.  E.  Clock 
(Prince).  Limit:  First,  C.  W.  Donaldson  f Field 
Marshall);  second,  M.  A.  Vogt  (Vick's  Tobe); 
Third,  B.  Bogart  (Real  John);  Res.,  S.  McCart- 
ney (Prince  M.);  V.  H.  C,  W.  M.  Smith  (Grover 
Cleveland).  Open:  First,  J.  Riplinger  (Stylish 
Sergeant);  second,  C.  W.  Donaldson  (Field  Mar- 
shall); third,  M.  A.  Vogt  (Vick's  Tobe);  Res.,  B. 
Bogart  (Real  John);  V.  H.  C,  J.  B.  Nye  (Dude 
Nye).  Winners:  First,  Stylish  Sergeant;  Res., 
Field  Marshall.  Bitches,  novice:  First,  J.  H. 
Smith  (Bess);  second,  A.  W.  Nash  Empress  of 
Oregon);  third,  B.  Garner  (Cash  Girl).  Limit: 
First,  J.  Riplinger  (Pera);  second,  J.  W.  Gillette 
(Sylbie);  third,  J.  S.  Seed  (Queen).  Open:  First. 
J.  Riplinger  (Elloree);  second,  J.  W.  Gillette 
(Sylbie);  third,  J.  S.  Seed  (Queen).  Winners: 
First,   Pera;   Res.,   Elloree. 

Irish  Setters — Dogs,  novice:  First  and  third, 
T.  A.  Bingham  (Shamrock  and  Laddie);  second, 
R.  Trimble  (Lord  Roberts).  Limit:  First  and 
third,  repeat;  second,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Gilbert  (Joe). 
Open:  First,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Avise  (Don);  second, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Gilbert  (Joe);  third  and  Res.,  T.  A. 
Bingham  (Shamrock  and  Laddie).  Winners: 
First,  Don;  Res.,  Joe.  Bitches,  novice:  First, 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Avise  (Daisy).  Open:  First,  A.  F. 
Reid  (Trilby).  Winners:  First,  Trilby;  Res., 
Daisy. 

Gordon  Setters — Limit:  First,  Dr.  J.  Cllne 
(Shaker).    Winners:    Repeat. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — Dogs,  limit:  First,  E.  A. 
Swift  (Branagan);  second.  Dr.  H.  F.  McKay 
<Brownle).  Open:  First,  J.  W.  Beakey  (Jack 
B.);  second,  E.  A.  Swift  (Branagan);  third,  Dr. 
H.  F.  MacKay  (Brownie).  Winners:  First,  Jack 
B.;  Res.,  Branagan.  Bitches,  open:  First,  W.  A. 
Pomeroy   (Schley). 

Field  Spaniels — Puppies:  First,  M.  Abraham- 
son  (Topsy).  Limit:  First,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Pratt  (Stu- 
pid Jo);  second,  J.  S.  Pratt  (Nig);  third.  Myrtle 
Abrahamson  (Topsy).  Open:  First,  second  and 
third,  repeat.  Winners:  First,  Stupid  Jo;  Res., 
Nig. 

Cocker  Spaniels — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  J.  W. 
Ladd  (Portland  Junior);  second,  L.  C.  Coulter 
(Coulter's  Patsy);  third,  A.  A.  Kadderly  (Port- 
land Victor  II).*  Novice,  not  over  twenty-six 
pounds:  First,  J.  W.  Ladd  (Portland  Junior); 
second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  HIggtns  (Portland  Black  Mid- 
night); third,  Barrette  Bros.  (Portland  Victor). 
I..lmlt,  not  over  twenty-six  pounds:  First,  R.  O. 


Gamwell  (Duke  Royal);  second,  J.  W.  Ladd 
(Portland  Junior);  third,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Higgins 
(Portland  Black  Midnight);  Res.,  Barrette  Bros. 
(Portland  Victor).  Open,  not  over  twenty-six 
pounds:  First,  R.  G.  Gamwell  (Duke  Royal);  sec- 
ond, Portland  Cocker  Kennels  (Mepai's  Saxon); 
third,  J.  W.  Ladd  (Portland  Junior);  Res.,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Higgins  (Portland  Black  Midnight);  V.  H. 
C,  Barrette  Bros.  (Portland  Victor).  Winners: 
First,  Duke  Royal;  Res.,  Mepai's  Saxon.  Bitches, 
not  over  twenty-six  pounds,  novice:  i-'irst,  C.  H. 
Walker  (Baby) ;  second,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Schulderman 
(Baby  Bess);  third,  C.  H.  Ford  (Lady  Babbie). 
Limit:  First,  The  Portland  Cocker  Kennels 
(Portland  Zaza).  Winners:  First,  Portland  Zaza; 
Res.,  Baby.  Parti-colored,  limit:  First,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Sharpies  (Bud  Zunts) ;  second,  Mrs.  E.  New- 
begin  (Portland  Tony);  third,  G.  Withrow  (Port- 
land Lord  Sholto  Douglas  I).  Open:  First,  The 
Portland  Cocker  Kennels  (Portland  Kid);  second, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Sharpies  (Ben  Ora);  third,  Mrs.  E. 
Newbegin  (Portland  Tony);  Res.,  G.  Withrow 
(Portland  Lord  Sholto  Douglas).  Winners:  First, 
Portland  Kid;  Res.,  Ben  Ora.  Bitches,  puppies: 
First,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sharpies  (Bestheta).  Limit: 
First,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sharpies  (Pattern);  second. 
The  Portland  Cocker  Kennels  (Portland  Daisy). 
Open:  First,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sharpies  (Freckles). 
Winners:  First,  Pattern;  Res.,  Bestheta.  Any 
solid  color  other  than  black — Dogs,  puppies: 
First.  J.  F.  Jacobs  (Yellow  Kid).  Novice:  First, 
Dr.  D.  C.  Lazier  (Portland  MacDuff).  Limit: 
First,  repeat.  Open  and  winners:  First,  repeat. 
Bitches,  novice:  First,  Dr.  C.  Loveberry  (Port- 
land Goldie);  second,  Mrs.  H.  Kahn  (Tootle). 
Limit:  First.  Dr.  C.  Loveberry  (Portland  Goldie). 
Open:  First,  The  Portland  Cocker  Kennels  (Port- 
land Twinkle);  second.  Dr.  C.  Loveberry  (Port- 
land Goldie).  Winners:  First,  Portland  Twinkle; 
Res.,    Portland   Goldie. 

Collies,  sable  and  white — Puppies,  dogs:  First, 
G.  A.  Shield  (Colonel  Dare);  second,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Wells  (Theodore  Roosevelt);  third,  M.  N.  Majo 
(Duke).  Novice:  First,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wells  (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt);  second.  Miss  G.  Giesler  (Vic- 
tor); third,  J.  Kruse  (Shadeland  Sparta).  Limit: 
First,  A.  Letts  (Ravenswood) ;  second.  Shields 
Bros.  (Shadeland  Fidget);  third.  C.  D.  Nairn 
(Lass  O'Gowrie).  Open:  First,  repeat.  Winners: 
First,  Ravenswood.  Bitches,  puppies:  First  and 
second,  withheld;  third,  M.  J.  Myers  (Patsey). 
Limit:  First,  T.  S.  Griffith  (RIppowsfm's  Bo- 
Peep).  Open:  First,  repeat.  Winners:  First, 
RIppowam's  Bo-Peep;  res..  Shadeland  Fidget. 
Other  than  sable  and  white — Dogs,  puppies: 
First,  T.  S.  Griffith  (Glen  Tana  Monk);  second. 
C.  D.  Nairn  (Brandane  Rob  Roy);  third,  F. 
I>eake  (Prince).  Limit:  First  and  second.  T.  S. 
Griffith  (Glen  Tana  Marquis  and  Glen  Tana 
Monk);  third,  H.  G.  Smith  (Sunshine  Highway). 
Open:  First  and  second,  T.  S.  Griffith,  repeat; 
third.  Dr.  M.  C.  Strickland  (Shadeland  Rab). 
Winners:  First.  Glen  Tana  Marquis;  Res.,  Glen 
Tana  Monk.  Other  than  sable  and  white — Pup- 
pies: First,  T.  S.  Griffith  (Glen  Tana  Black 
Baby).  Limit:  First,  repeat.  Open:  First,  re- 
peat: second,  C.  D.  Nairn  (Artistic  Emerald 
Eclipse).  Winners:  First.  Glen  Tana  Black  Baby; 
Res..    Artistic   Emerald   Eclipse. 

Bulldogs— Limit:  First,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Harley  (Ivel 
Damon);  second,  N.  J.  Stewart  (Her  Majesty  of 
Charlecombe);  third,  P.  Grant  (Miss  Shorty). 
Open:  First.  Mrs.  C.  K.  Harley  (Ivel  Damon); 
second.  P.  Grant  (Miss  Shorty).  Winners:  First, 
Ivel  Damon;  Res.,  Her  Majesty  of  Charlecombe. 

Bull  Terriers — Dogs,  novice:  First,  C.  Doty 
(Onk  Jack).  Limit:  First,  F.  E.  Watklns  (Bon- 
nybred  Stiletto).     Open  and  winners:   First,  re- 
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peat;  Res.,  Oak  Jack.  Bitches,  novice:  First,  J. 
L.  Tetzloff  (Belle  Wonder).  Limit:  First,  F.  E. 
Watkins  (Newmarket  Beatrice).  Open:  First,  F. 
E.  Watkins  (Newmarket  Baby);  second,  F.  E. 
Watkins  (Newmarket  Beatrice).  Winners:  First, 
Newmarket  Baby;  Res.,  Newmarket  Beatrice. 

Boston  Terriers — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Zan  (The  Ameer) ;  second,  W.  W.  Banks 
(Judge  Turpin).  Limit:  First,  Dr.  J.  C.  Zan 
(Mugsy).  Open:  First,  Dr.  J.  C.  Zan  (Mugsy). 
Winners:  First,  The  Ameer;  Res.,  Mugsy. 
Bitches,  limit,  open  and  winners:  First,  Dr.  J. 
C.   Zan   (Floss). 

Fox  Terriers,  smooth — Dogs,  puppies:  First, 
C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Smasher);  second,  C. 
Conrad  (Victor).  Novice:  First,  W.  B.  Fech- 
heimer  (Sporting  Editor);  second,  C.  K.  Harley 
(Wandee  Smasher) ;  third,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fech- 
heimer  (Tiddle-Dee  Winks).  Limit:  First  and 
second,  W.  B.  Fechheimer  (Multnomah  Boy  and 
Sporting  Editor);  third,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee 
Smasher);  Res.,  J.  G.  Morgan  (Puget  Speedy). 
Open:  First  and  third,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee 
Result  and  Wandee  Smasher) ;  second,  W.  B. 
Fechheimer  (Multnomah  Boy);  Res.,  J.  G.  Mor- 
gan (Puget  Speedy).  Winners:  First,  Wandee 
Result;  Res.,  Multnomah  Boy.  Bitches,  puppies: 
First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Snow  Girl) ;  second, 
J.  G.  Morgan  (Magpie);  third,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ely 
(Lady  Dot).  Novice:  First,  W.  G.  Fechheimer 
(Multnomah  Astrelle) ;  second,  J.  G.  Morgan 
(Magpie).  Limit:  First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee 
Sea  Breeze) ;  second  and  third,  W.  B.  Fech- 
heimer (Norfolk  Mistake  and  Multnomah  As- 
trelle). Open:  First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Sea 
Breeze) ;  second,  W.  B.  Fechheimer  (Norfolk 
Mistake);  third,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ely  (Lady  Dot). 
Winners:  First,  Wandee  Sea  Breeze;  Res.,  Nor- 
folk Mistake.  Wire-haired — Dogs,  puppies:  First, 
Romilly  Kennels  (Romilly  Blacksmith).  Limit: 
First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Mearns) ;  second, 
R.  Wrightson  (Bolton  Wood's  Ben) ;  third,  Rom- 
illy Kennels  (Aldon  Master).  Open:  First,  sec- 
ond and  third,  repeat.  Winners:  First,  Wandee 
Mearns;  Res.,  Bolton  Wood's  Ben.  Bitches,  limit: 
First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Manila);  third,  J. 
Redelsheimer  (Cold  Snuff).  Open:  First,  C.  K. 
Harley  (Wandee  Manila) ;  third,  J.  Redelsheimer 
(Cold  Snuff).    Winners:  First,  Wandee  Manila. 


Dachshunds — Puppies:  First,  Miss  J.  W.  Kerr 
(Wanda  Van  Jaegerhaus);  second,  A.  T.  W.  Kerr 
(Duchess  Van  Jaegerhaus).  Limit:  Repeat. 
Open:  First,  Miss  J.  W.  Kerr  (Wanda  Van  Jae- 
gerhaus) ;  second,  A.  T.  Kerr  (I'reckle  III) ; 
third,  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  (Duchess  Van  Jaegerhaus). 
Winners:  First,  Wanda  Van  Jaegerhaus;  Res., 
Duchess  Van  Jaegerhaus.    * 

Irish  Terriers — Puppies:  First,  W.  Ollard 
(Blackthorn  Boy);  second,  withheld;  third.  Dr. 
A.  C.  Panton  (Queen  of  Ireland).  Limit:  First, 
W.  Olland  (Bolton  Wood's  Despot);  second  and 
third.  Dr.  A.  C.  Panton  (Dunboy  Compensation 
and  Dunboy  Biddy).  Open:  First,  James  Watson 
(Red  Hills  Doctor);  second,  W.  UUard  (Bolton 
Wood's  Despot);  third,  W.  R.  Whittier  (Irish). 
Winners:  First,  Red  Hills  Doctor;  Res.,  Irish. 

Scottish  Terriers — Puppies:  First,  D.  McGregor 
(Saanich  Shortcake).    Winners:  Repeat. 

Airedale  Terriers — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Miss 
K.  Collins  (Buster  C).  Novice:  First,  C.  Bruce 
(Tiger);  second.  Dr.  R.  C.  Venney  (Oom  Paul). 
Limit:  First,  Miss  K.  Collins  (Buster  C);  sec- 
ond, H.  Hewett  (Little  John).  Open:  First,  C. 
Bruce  (Tiger);  second,  M.  K.  Collins  (Buster 
C);  third.  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker  (Nipper).  Winners: 
First,  Tiger;  Res.,  Buster  C.  Bitches,  puppies: 
First,  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker  (Lady  Alice) ;  second,  R. 
C.  Yenney  (Colne  Mistress  Fairy);  third,  B.  Pelly 
(Klootch).  Limit:  First,  Dr.  R.  C.  Yenney  (Colne 
Mistress  Fairy).  Open:  First,  R.  M.  Palmer 
(Lady  Marvel);  second.  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker  (Wa- 
terside Duchess).  Winners:  First,  Lady  Alice ; 
Res.,  Lady  Marvel. 

Pomeranians — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  F.  H.  Red- 
seeker  (King  Dodo).  Limit:  First,  B.  H.  Grant 
(Pepper);  second,  F.  A.  Jones  (Snowball);  third, 
F.  Kress  (Pinkee).  Open:  First,  B.  H.  Grant 
(Pepper);  second,  F.  A.  Jones  (Snowball).  Win- 
ners: First,  Pepper;  Res.,  Snowball.  Bitches, 
puppies:  First,  Dr.  C.  Waters  (Toodles);  second, 
W.  M.  Smith  (Cutie).  Limit:  First,  D.  C.  Wal- 
ters (Toodles);  second,  Karl  Klein  (Fannie). 
Winners:   First,   Toodles;   Res.,   Fannie. 

Japanese  Spaniels — Limit:  First,  U.  G.  Scott 
(Reggie);  second,  J.  W.  Beakey  (Chin-Chin). 
Open:   First,   U.   G.   Scott   (Reggie). 

Chow  Chows — Open,  dogs:  First,  Mrs.  W. 
Gadsby  (Chow).  Open,  bitches:  First,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Pilkington  (Chink). 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW. 


The  San  Francisco  Kennel  Club's  eighth  an- 
nual show,  which  was  held  in  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion April  13  to  16,  was  successful  in  every  partic- 
ular and  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  well  up  to 
the  best  efforts  of  this  organization. 

James  Mortimer  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  who 
judged  all  classes,  is  a  veteran  in  his  line  and  his 
decisions  met  with  almost  universal  approval, 
there  being  few  instances  recorded  where  his 
awards  were  not  commended  by  fanciers  who 
were  disinterested  and  well  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  dogs. 

Notable  among  the  exhibits  which  attracted 
universal  attention  were  St.  Bernards,  stronger 
in  numbers  than  usual  and  averaging  well  in 
quality;  English  setters,  Irish  setters,  cockers, 
collies,  bull  terriers  and  wire-haired  fox  ter- 
riers. 

The  attendance  at  this  show  was  unusually 
large  and  must  have  netted  the  San  Francisco 
Kennel  Club  a  handsome  sum,  as  inexpensive 
medals  were  offered  in  place  of  money  prizes  and 


expenses  were  cut  to  the  lowest  notch.  Never- 
theless, the  show  was  well  managed  throughout, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  directorate  and 
officials  had  profited  by  their  long  connection 
with  bench  show  affairs.  Especial  credit  is  due 
Mr.  J.  L.  Cunningham,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  club,  for  his  indefatigable  and  well-directed 
efforts  to  bring  the  show  to  the  highest  possible 
standard.  He  certainly  has  proved  an  unusually 
capable  man  for  the  office  he  holds. 

Fanciers  of  the  field  dog  were  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  En- 
glish setters,  among  which  were  many  typical 
specimens.  Irish  setters  were  also  more  numer- 
ous than  in  former  years,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  pointers  showed  a  decided  falling  off  in 
numbers  and  quality,  and  as  a  whole  hardly  ex- 
celled last  year's  exhibit,  which  touched  the  low 
water  mark  of  inferiority  for  the  breed  in  this 
section  where  utility  breeds  are  strongly  repre- 
sented. 

Bull  terriers  were  well  represented,  both  as  to 
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numbers  and  quality,  and  among  the  dogs 
benched  were  quite  a  few  individuals  fit  to  com- 
pete in  any  company.  East  or  West.  The  "Wan- 
dee  Kennels'  exhibit  of  wire-haired  fox  terriers 
was  a  most  remarkable  one  and  attracted  uni- 
versal   attention. 

Toys,  as  usual,  were  weakly  represented,  but 
there  were  some  typical  specimens  among  the 
lot. 

LIST    OF    AWARDS. 

Mastiffs — Dogs,  open:  First,  W.  E.  Meeker 
(Kaiser);  second,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Deane  (Beau  Mon- 
tez).  Bitches,  open:  First,  Dresser,  Simpson  & 
Niehaus  (Duchess  of  Posen). 

St.  Bernards  (rough-coated)— Dogs,  puppies: 
First,  Allan  McDougall  (Teddy  Roosevelt).  Nov- 
ice: First,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Strauss  (Marcus  Nelson); 
second,  Mrs.  Teresa  M.  Maloney  (Alta  Cheva- 
lier); third,  Sydney  J.  Ackerman  (Glenwood 
Booze);  Res.,  A.  F.  Chamot  (Tzar  II);  V.  H.  C, 
Fately  &  Matthews  (King  Lion);  C,  E.  P.  Sil- 
ber  (Dewey)  and  Mrs.  S.  Barnett  (Col.  Mosby). 
Limit:  First,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Strauss  (Marcus  Nel- 
son); second,  Mrs.  Teresa  M.  Maloney  (Alta 
Chevalier);  third.  Miss  Clara  Moffat  (Gothard); 
Res.,  A.  F.  Chamot  (Tzar  II);  C,  E.  P.  Silber 
(Dewey)  and  F.  F.  Lueck  (Aargan).  Open: 
First,  Charles  Newman  (Lester  C);  second,  W. 
Wallace  (Le  King);  third,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Strauss 
(Marcus  Nelson);  Res.,  Mrs.  Teresa  M.  Maloney 
(Alta  Chevalier);  V.  H.  C,  A.  F.  Chamot  (Tzar 
II).  Winners:  First,  Lester  C;  Res.,  Le  King. 
Bitches,  novice:  First,  A.  L.  Hamilton  (Golden 
Fairy);  second,  M.  Coleman  (Cuba).  Limit: 
First,  Fately  &  Matthews  (Queen  Bess  B.);  sec- 
ond, F.  F.  Lueck  (Cascade).  Open:  First,  Fately 
&  Matthews  (Lady  Melba).  Winners:  First, 
Golden   Fairy;    Res.,    Queen  Bess   B. 

Great  Danes — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Druffel  (Canute);  second,  S.  Burnett  (Jumbo); 
third,  John  Rauch  (Tom).  Novice:  First.  Miss 
E.  M.  Schrock  (Beauty).  Limit:  First,  J.  L. 
Cunningham  (Ruy  Bias);  second,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Spear  (Lord  Glanville);  third,  Mrs.  S.  Barnett 
(Nero).  Open:  First,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams  Jr.  (Ru- 
pert of  Hentzau);  second,  J.  L.  Cunningham 
(Ruy  Bias);  third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spear  (Lord  Glan- 
ville); Res.,  Mrs.  S.  Barnett  (Nero).  Winners: 
First,  Rupert  of  Hentzau;  Res.,  Ruy  Bias. 
Bitches,  puppies:  First,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Saxe  (Prin- 
cess Harlequin);  second.  Dresser,  Simpson  & 
Niehaus  (Carla  II).  Novice:  First,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Saxe  (Princess  Harlequin);  second.  Dresser, 
Simpson  &  Niehaus  (Posen  Princess);  third, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  (Queen  F.);  Res.,  J.  Ij. 
Cunningham  (Cunningham's  Carmencita).  Limit: 
First,  J.  L.  Cunningham  (Carlotta);  second.  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Fitzgerald  (Queen  F.).  Open:  First,  O. 
Bergsten  (Maud  S.);  second.  Dresser,  Simpson  & 
Niehaus  (Flora);  third,  J.  I>.  Cunningham  (Car- 
lotta); Res.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  (Queen  F.). 
Winners:  First,  Princess  Harlequin;  Res., 
Maud  S. 

Greyhounds — Dogs,  novice:  First,  S.  A.  Cum- 
mlngs  (Crockett  Boy).  Limit  and  open:  First 
and  second,  J.  H.  Rosseter  (Rocker  and  Roman 
Athlete).  Winners:  First,  Rocker;  Res.,  Crock- 
ett Boy.  Bitches,  limit,  open  and  winners:  First. 
J.  H.  Rosseter  (May  Hempstead). 

Foxhounds  f  American)— Dots,  puppies:  First, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  KlUnlop  (Don  Carlos).  Novice:  First. 
C.  H.  Shaw  (Bob);  second,  H.  B.  Ticknor  (Tick). 
Limit,  open  and  winners:  First,  W.  M.  Berg 
(Crowder);  second,  C.  H.  Shaw  (Bob).  Bitches, 
novice,  limit,  open  and  winners:  First,  W.  S, 
Kittle  (Rose);  second,  C.  H.  Shaw  (Boss). 

Pointers— Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Allan  McDou- 
gall (Tick);  .second.  Dresser.  Simpson  &  Niehaus 


(Duke  of  Posen);  third,  W.  L.  Purcel  (Point). 
Novice:  First  and  second.  W.  B.  Coutts  (Bang 
Up  and  Glen  Rose);  third,  John  Niedt  (Sport); 
Res.,  William  Higby  (Duke);  V.  H.  C,  Thomas 
Klapinski  (Duke  K.).  Limit,  under  flfty-flve 
pounds:  First,  E.  C.  Ford  (Boston);  second,  E. 
D.  Wastie  (Brassy  Mack);  third,  P.  Lapachet 
(Marquis);  Res.,  William  Highby  (Duke);  V.  H. 
C,  H.  B.  Gardiner  (Flash);  H.  C,  Sydney  Ham- 
ilton (Lady  Ruffle's  Rip).  Fifty-five  pounds  and 
over:  First,  Dr.  D.  Shoemaker  (Rip  Rattler). 
Open,  under  fifty-five  pounds:  First,  E.  C.  Ford 
(Boston);  second,  W.  B.  Coutts  (Glen  Rose); 
third,  Sydney  Hamilton  (Lady  Ruffle's  Rip). 
Fifty-five  pounds  and  over:  First,  Dr.  D.  Shoe- 
maker (Rip  Rattler).  Winners:  First,  Boston; 
Res.,  Bang  Up.  Bitches,  puppies:  First,  Dresser, 
Simpson  &  Niehaus  (Posen  Queen).  Novice: 
First  and  second  withheld;  third.  Dr.  Edmond 
Pitres  (Pattie  of  Kent).  Limit:  First,  F.  M. 
Warnsley  (Oregon  Jessie).  Winners:  First, 
Oregon  Jessie;   Res.,   Posen  Queen. 

English  Setters — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  E.  W. 
Moulton  (Palo  Alto);  second,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Moul- 
ton  (Pope);  third,  George  Dupuy  (Major  E.); 
Res.,  Peurl  Wilkerson  (Warte  Nlcht) ;  V.  H.  C, 
W.  T.  Wood  (Rod's  Bub);  C,  Thomas  Irving 
(Jack).  Novice:  First,  C.  D.  Carman  (Wad); 
second,  Joe  Broder  (Starr);  third,  J.  E.  Terry 
(Kilgarif);  Res.,  F.  C.  Scherstein  (Leon);  V.  H. 
C,  Puerl  Wilkerson  (Warte  Nlcht)  and  W.  J. 
Baughn  (Fairland  Dude);  H.  C,  R.  J.  Raetz 
(Harvey)  and  H.  B.  Gardiner  (Cato).  Limit: 
First.  C.  D.  Carman  (Wad);  second,  W.  J. 
Baughn  (Fairland  Dude);  third.  W.  H.  Lemmer 
(Hardy);  Res.,  A.  B.  Truman  (Wig  Wag);  H.  C, 
Charles  Easton  (Dewey);  C,  P.  L.  Shatter  (Star 
White).  Open:  First,  J.  M.  Golobeck  (Cato  Jr.); 
second,  William  Feige  (Buckwa);  third,  J.  B. 
Terrv  (Kilgarif);  Res.,  Louis  Abrams  (Dolly's 
Sport);  V.  H.  C,  H.  B.  Gardiner  (Cato).  Win- 
ners: First,  Cato  Jr.;  Res.,  Buckwa.  Bitches, 
puppies:  First,  C.  L.  Grifflth  (Feathers).  Novice: 
First,  H.  Eisner  (Fanchon) ;  second,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Brown  (Dot  Cummings);  third,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bro- 
der (Arrow).  Limit:  First,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Brown 
(Dot  Cummings);  second.  S.  Barnett  (Theodora 
Gladstone).  Open:  First.  C.  C.  Lee  (Laura  L.); 
second.  J.  E.  Terry  (Lady).  Winners:  First. 
Laura  L. ;  Res.,  Lady. 

Irish  Setters — Dogs  and  puppies:  First.  F.  T. 
Keane  (Terry  M.  Jr.).  Novice:  First.  Joe  King 
(Brian  Boru);  second.  Egbert  S.  Georges  (Steln- 
way  Jack);  third.  J.  J.  Klapperlch  (Rodger). 
Limit:  First.  F.  S.  Johnson  (Toronto  Pat);  sec- 
ond, E.  S.  Georges  (Steinway  Jack);  third.  J.J. 
Klapperich  (Rodger).  Open:  First.  A.  B.  Tru- 
man (Mike  Swiveller).  Winners:  First.  Brian 
Boru;  Res..  Mike  Swiveller.  Bitches,  puppies: 
First.  F.  T.  Keane  (Kathleen).  Novice:  First.  P. 
T.  Keane  (Kathleen);  second.  R.  A.  Miller  (Di- 
ana M.).  Limit:  First.  Mrs.  Howard  Black 
(Lady  Josie  II);  second.  P.  J.  Hipgins  (Lady 
Ijucy).  Open  and  winners:  First.  Mrs.  Howard 
Black  (Lady  Josle  II);  second.  A.  B.  Truman 
(Sapho). 

Gordon  Setters— Dogs  and  bitches,  puppies: 
First.  E.  F.  Cuenln  (Juno  Sing).  Limit:  First. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Rol  (Dick).  Open:  First.  Dr.  F.  P. 
Clark  (?Tomcstead  Boy) :  second.  A.  Stuart 
(Doc).  Winners:  First.  Homestead  Bov:  Res., 
Dick.  Field  trial  class,  dogs:  First.  J.  E.  Terry 
(Kilgarif).      Bitches:    First.   J.   E.   Terry   (Lady). 

Irish  Water  Sjianiols— dogs,  novice:  First, 
William  Bay  (Mike  B.l;  second,  C.  W.  Oaks 
(Teddy).  0))pn:  First,  William  Wattson  (Dennis 
C);  second.  W.  TI.  Williams  (Robert  Emmet); 
third,  William   Bay   (Mike  B).     Winners:   First. 
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Dennis  C. ;  Res.,  Robert  Emmet.  Bitches,  open 
and  winners:  First,  James  B.  Spink  (Floradora). 

Clumber  Spaniels — Dogs,  open:  First,  G.  D. 
Boyd  (Beech  Grove  Dick). 

Field  Spaniels — Dogs  and  bitches,  novice  and 
limit:  First,  L.  C.  Clark  (Pompey).  Open:  J. 
Stuart  (Judge  Casey).  Winners:  First,  Pompey; 
Res.,  Judge  Casey. 

Cocker  Spaniels — Not  over  twenty-four  pounds, 
black  — Dogs  and  puppies:  First,  Percy  Weekes 
(Black  Beau);  second,  Charles  Rietzke  (Mas- 
cot; third,  H.  J.  Moore  (Ben).  Novice:  First, 
Mrs.  C.  Hermann  (Major  Domo);  second,  Percy 
Weekes  (Black  Beau) ;  third,  F.  L.  Greenberg 
(Bublow);  Res.,  Mrs.  A.  Eckert  (Captain  Stub); 
V.  H.  C,  N.  Macfee  (King  Dodo);  H.  C,  Dr.  O. 
W.  Toye  (Duke).  Limit:  First,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Brooks 
(Dandy) ;  second,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Meyer  (Glenwood 
Havoc);  third,  Dr.  W.  O.  Toye  (Duke).  Open: 
First,  J.  H.  Jones  (Black  Silk  II);  second,  Mrs. 
A.  Roncovieri  (Delverton  Wonder) ;  third,  F.  D. 
Greenberg  (Bublow);  Res.,  Dr.  W.  O.  Toye 
<Duke).  Winners:  First,  Black  Silk  II;  Res., 
Major  Domo.  Bitches,  puppies:  First,  A.  L. 
Creswell  (Plumeria  Sally) ;  second,  R.  E.  Hunter 
(Queenie);  third,  Miss  May  Boulon  (Little  Girl); 
V.  H.  C,  P.  H.  Doble  (Hazel  Barton).  Novice: 
First,  D.  C.  Brown  (Wiggles);  second,  D.  P. 
Cresswell  (Bonnie  Black  Bess) ;  third.  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Starzman  (Mink).  Limit:  First,  J.  H.  Jones 
<Miss  Frivolity);  second,  P.  H.  Doble  (Mill  Girl); 
third,  D.  P.  Creswell  (Bonnie  Black  Bess).  Open: 
First,  D.  P.  Creswell  (Bonnie  Black  Bess);  sec- 
ond, Mrs.  P.  C.  Meyer  (Glenwood  Maisie).  Win- 
ners: First,  Wiggles;  Res.,  Miss  Frivolity.  Solid 
colors  other  than  black — Dogs,  puppies:  First, 
Delverton  Kennels  (Delverton  Promise);  second, 
William  Blackwell  (Brother  Goldie).  Novice: 
First,  A.  Wolfen  (Brownie);  second.  C.  G.  Lyons 
<Omo).  Limit:  First,  C.  G.  Lyons  (Omo).  Open: 
First,  Miss  A.  Farno  (Victory  A.).  Bitches,  pup- 
pies: First,  Miss  A.  Farno  (Bonnie  Bess);  sec- 
ond, Mrs.  R.  H.  Atkinson  (Red  Bettie);  third, 
Mrs.  J.  Leo  Park  (Lady  Goldie).  Novice:  First, 
A.  Wolfen  (California);  second,  Frank  I.  Turner 
(Plumeria  Chic);  third,  R.  H.  Atkinson  (Blondy). 
Limit:  First,  J.  H.  Jones  (Little  Maid);  second, 
Mrs.  Peter  Moir  (Coquette  Bonnie).  Open:  First, 
Delverton  Kennels  (Little  Dorritt) ;  second,  J.  H. 
Brown  (Plumeria  Sapho).  Particolors — Dogs, 
puppies:  First,  Delverton  Kennels  (Delverton 
Domino);  second,  Thomas  Smith  (Don  S.).  Nov- 
ice: First,  Miss  A.  Farno  (Teddy  Roosevelt); 
second,  Thomas  Smith  (Don  S.).  Limit:  First, 
Thomas  Smith  (Don  S.).  Bitches,  puppies:  First, 
Delverton  Kennels  (Delverton  Dolores).  Novice: 
First,  Mrs.  W.  Rounthwaite  (Delverton  Debo- 
rah); second,  Mrs.  William  Blackwell  (Lady 
Schotz) ;  third,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Douglass  (Trixie). 
Limit:  First,  Delverton  Kennels  (Delverton  Tat- 
too). Open:  First.  Delverton  Kennels  (Paprika); 
second,  Mrs.  William  Blackwell  (Lady  Schotz). 
Other  than  black — Winners,  dogs:  First,  Brownie; 
Res..  Victory  A.  Bitches:  First,  Paprika;  Res., 
Little  Dorrit. 

Collies — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  M.^.  Blanchard 
(Prince);  second,  Dr.  Quinan  (Old  Hall  Bob); 
third.  W.  P.  Burnham  (Sunset  Marvel);  Res., 
Virgil  F.  Shaw  (Maplemont  Shower  of  Gold);  V. 
H.  C,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Mercer  (Mountain  Duke);H. 
C,  Fred  S.  Hobro  (Ormskirk  Bill).  Novice:  First, 
Virgil  F.  Shaw  (Maplemont  Shower  of  Gold) ; 
second,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Mercer  (Mountain  Duke) ; 
third,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Seely  (Old  Hall  Sandy);  Res., 
W.  P.  Burnham  (Sunset  Galopin);  V.  H.  C,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Scholtz  (Kernel)  and  Captain  N.  H. 
WulfC,  Jr.  (Niels);  H.  C,  Dr.  O.  N.  Orlow  (Borda 
Lad).      Limit:    First,   W.    P.   Burnham    (Yarror). 


Open:  First,  Miss  Delia  Beach  (Hanover  Mon- 
arch); second,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Seely  (Old  Hall 
Sandy).  Winners:  First,  Hanover  Monarch;  Res., 
Prince.  Bitches,  puppies:  First  and  second, 
withheld;  third.  Dresser,  Simpson  <&  Niehaus 
(Mignonette).  Novice:  First,  E.  J.  Thomas  (Bab- 
bie); second.  Miss  Daisie  ^.  Meek  (Mollie  of 
Nestledown).  Limit:  First,  S.  Barnett  (Wag); 
second.  Miss  Daisie  E.  Meek  (Mollies  of  Nestle- 
down).  Open:  First,  Mrs.  H.  McCracken  (Pre- 
sidio Lassie) ;  second,  W.  P.  Burnham  (Brandane 
DoUie).  Winners:  First,  Presidio  Lassie;  Res., 
..ag. 

Poodles — Dogs  and  bitches,  open:  First,  Mar- 
guerite C.  Hoag  (Muggins). 

Bulldogs — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Brown  (Yeovil  Thornfield).  Novice:  First,  Cap- 
tain E.  V.  E.  Neill  (The  Battler);  second,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Brown  (Yeovil  Thornfield).  Limit:  First, 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley  (Ivel  Damon) ;  second, 
L.  S.  Greenebaum  (Harry  Lacy) ;  third.  Captain 
B.  V.  E.  Neill  (The  Battler);  V.  H.  C,  Dresser, 
Simpson  &  Niehaus  (Bully).  Open:  First,  Mrs. 
Charles  K.  Harley  (Ivel  Damon) ;  second,  Cap- 
tain E.  V.  E.  Neill  (The  Battler).  Winners:  First, 
Ivel  Damon;  Res.,  Harry  Lacy.  Bitches,  novice: 
First,  Delger  Trowbridge  (Gresford  Ranee). 
Open:  First,  Marks  Weiner  (Canford  Rush). 
Winners:  First,  Canford  Rush;  Res.,  Gresford 
Ranee. 

Bull  Terriers — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Bd  Att- 
ridge  (Edgecote  Peer);  second,  John  D.  Spreck- 
els,  Jr.  (Titus);  third,  John  I.  Sparrow  (Silkwood 
Dan);  Res.,  J.  W.  Morton  (Bdgewood  Baron); 
V.  H.  C,  M.  H.  Francis  (Silkwood  Duke).  Nov- 
ice: First,  Bd  Attridge  (Edgecote  Peer);  second, 
John  D.  Spreckels  Jr.  (Titus);  third,  John  I. 
Sparrow  (Silkwood  Dan);  Res.,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Jackson  (Woodcote  Imp);  V.  H.  C,  William 
Kaler  (Woodcote  Bummer) ;  H.  C,  John  J. 
Deane  (Spot).  Limit,  thirty-five  pounds  or  un- 
der: First,  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.  (Titus).  Over 
thirty-five  pounds:  First,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Spear 
(Woodlawn  Wonder) ;  second,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Jackson  (Woodcote  Imp) ;  third,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tier- 
nan  (Dick  Curtin) ;  V.  H.  C,  John  I.  Sparrow 
(Silkwood  Teddy).  Open,  thirty-five  pounds  or 
under:  First,  Athole  McBean  (Banjo);  V.  H.  C, 
John  I.  Sparrow  (Croyden  Zar).  Over  thirty-five 
pounds:  First,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Spear  (Wood- 
lawn  Wonder) ;  second,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Jackson 
(Woodcote  Imp);  third,  W.  C.  Bogen  (Engle- 
wood).  Winners:  First,  Edgecote  Peer;  Res., 
Banjo.  Bitches,  puppies:  First,  F.  W.  Kelly 
(Bess);  second,  W.  G.  Bogen  (Silkwood  Venus); 
third,  Roberta  T.  Duryea  (Silkwood  Bettie);  V. 
H.  C,  Mrs.  Bessie  Kaler  (Baby  Queen).  Novice: 
First,  Frank  E.  Watkins  (Newmarket  Beatrice); 
second,  W.  C.  Bogen  (Silkwood  Venus);  third, 
Phil  J.  Fay  (Woodcote  Empress);  V.  H.  C, 
Roberta  T.  Duryea  (Silkwood  Bettie)  and  E.  S. 
Simpson  (Woodcote  Ditto).  Limit,  thirty  pounds 
and  under:  First,  J.  C.  Bone  (Hawthorn  Snow- 
flake);  second,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Morrel  (Silkwood 
Patsye);  third,  J.  L.  Eastland  (Naughty  Nan). 
Over  thirty  pounds:  First,  John  I.  Sparrow 
(Bdgewood  Jean  II);  second,  Philip  J.  Fay 
(Woodcote  Queen);  third.  Andrew  P.  Welch 
(Haltome  Pleasure) ;  V.  H.  C,  B.  S.  Simpson 
(Woodcote  Ditto).  Open,  thirty  pounds  or  un- 
der: First,  J.  C.  Bone  (Hawthorn  Snowflake); 
second,  J.  I.  Eastland  (Naughty  Nan).  Over 
thirty  pounds:  First,  John  I.  Sparrow  (Edge- 
wood  Jean  II) ;  second,  Andrew  P.  Welch  (Hal- 
tome  Pleasure);  third,  E.  S.  Simpson  (Woodcote 
Ditto).  Winners:  First,  Bdgewood  Jean  II;  Res., 
Hawthorn  Snowflake. 

French     Bulldogs— Dogs    and     bitches,     open- 
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First,    L.    Guglielmoni    (Boulette);    second,    Mrs. 
Cash  Sloan  (Noundu). 

Boston  Terriers — Dogs,  puppies:  First  and 
third,  Mrs.  G.  L.  King  (Oaksides  My  Lady's  Boy 
and  Oaksides  His  Royal  Highness) ;  second,  W. 
H.  Deming  (Snowdrop  II);  V.  H.  C,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Carlton  (Oaksides  Hub  Bub).  Novice:  First, 
Richard  J.  Jose  (Boston  Jack);  second,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Brown  (Cracker  Jack);  third,  W.  H.  Deming 
(Lord  Rushie).  Limit:  First,  Richard  J.  Jose 
(Boston  Jack).  Open:  First,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Carlton 
(Tremont).  Winners:  First,  Boston  Jack;  Res., 
Tremont.  Bitches,  puppies:  First,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Carlton  (Oaksides  Bonnibel).  Novice:  First,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Greenberg  (Glenwood  Enchantress);  sec- 
ond, W.  H.  Deming  (Dixsey  D.);  third.  M.  Ella 
Harris  (Little  Miss  Muggins).  Limit:  First,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Deming  (Endcliffe  Vernette);  second,  W. 
H.  Deming  (Dixsey  D.);  third,  M.  Ella  Harris 
(Little  Miss  Muggins).  Open:  First,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Deming  (Endcliffe  Vernette);  second,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Carlton  (Oaksides  Princess  of  Avondale).  Win- 
ners: First,  Glenwood  Enchantress:  second, 
Endcliffe  Vernette. 

Dachshunds — Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Mrs.  Philip 
M.  Wand  (Dougie  E.);  second,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
O'Donnell  (Count);  third,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brookbank 
(Dock).  Novice:  First,  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Wand 
(Dougie  E.);  second,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brookbank 
(Dock);  third,  Carl  von  Baumgarten  (Printz). 
Limit:  First,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brookbank  (Dock). 
Open:  First,  Mrs.  G.  W.  O'Donnell  (Count);  sec- 
ond, Mrs.  F.  A.  Brookbank  (Dock).  Winners: 
First,  Dougie  E. ;  Res.,  Count.  Bitches,  novice: 
First,  Philip  C.  Meyer  (Glenwood  Fraulein). 
Open:  First  and  second,  Marie  Evans  (Mejula 
and  Tilly).  Winners:  First,  Mejula;  Res.,  Glen- 
wood Fraulein. 

Airedale  Terriers — Dogs  and  bitches,  limit: 
First,  Augusta  L.  Reiners  (Wyndhill  Pappoose). 
Open:  First,  John  A.  Reiners  (Red  Crack). 

Fox  Terriers — Smooth -coated — Dogs,  puppies: 
First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Smasher) ;  second, 
Lewis  Prenot  (Edgecliff);  third,  W.  W.  Stett- 
heimer  (Tallac  Sagebrush);  V.  H.  C,  Dominick 
Shannon  (Silver  Trumpet).  Novice:  First,  C.  K. 
Harley  (Wandee  Smasher);  second,  W. W.  Stett- 
helmer  (Tallac  Sagebrush);  third.  Dominick 
Shannon  (Silver  Trumpet).  Limit:  First,  Irving 
C.  Ackerman  (Sabine  Brightlight) ;  second.  C.  K. 
Harley  (Wandee  Smasher).*  Open:  First  and 
third.  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Result  and  Wandee 
Smasher);  second,  Irving  C.  Ackerman  (Sabine 
Brightlight).  Winners:  First.  Wandee  Result; 
Res.,  Sabine  Brightlight.  Bitches,  puppies:  First, 
C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Snow  Girl).  Novice: 
First  and  third.  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Treasure 
and  Wandee  Snow  Girl);  second,  J.  B.  Martin 
(Golden  Soubrette).  Limit:  First.  C.  K.  Harley 
(Wandee  Sea  Breeze).  Open:  First,  C.  K.  Har- 
ley   (Wandee   Violet).     Winners:    First,   Wandee 


Violet;  Res.,  Wandee  Sea  Breeze.  Wire-haired — 
Dogs,  puppies:  First,  Irving  C.  Ackerman  (Hum- 
berstone  Bristles).  Novice:  First,  C.  K.  Harley 
(Wandee  Buck  Up).  Limit:  First,  C.  K.  Harley 
(Wandee  Mearns).  Winners:  First,  Wandee- 
Mearns;  Res.,  Wandee  Buck  Up.  Bitches,  pup- 
pies: First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Worry).  Nov- 
ice: First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Cowslip). 
Open:  First,  C.  K.  Harley  (Wandee  Manila). 
Winners:  First,  Wandee  Manila;  Res.,  Wandee^^ 
Cowslip. 

Irish  Terriers — Dogs,  limit:  First,  John  Doug- 
lass (His  Lordship);  second,  Thomas  Howard 
(Shaun  Rhu);  third,  F.  J.  Walker  (lowilde  Dou- 
gan).  Open:  First,  James  Watson  (Red  Hill's- 
Doctor);  second,  John  Douglass  (His  Lordship). 
Winners:  First,  Red  Hill's  Doctor;  Res.,  Hls^ 
Lordship.  Bitches,  limit:  First,  Miss  Ina  C.  Mar- 
tin (Shan  Van  Vocht);  second.  Dresser,  Simpson 
&  Niehaus  (Lady  Powers).  Open:  First,  Mrs.  F- 
J.  Walker  (Royal  Noreen) ;  second.  Miss  Ina  C. 
Martin  (Shan  Van  Vocht).  Winners:  First, 
Royal  Noreen;  Res.,  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Pugs — Dogs,  novice,  open  and  winners:  First, 
Mrs.  G.  Myers  (Face). 

Pomeranians — Dogs,  open:  First,  Mrs.  Lewis; 
Bernstein  (Beauty). 

Yorkshire  Terriers — Dogs  and  bitches,  novice: 
First   and    second    withheld;     third.    Miss    Dorls^- 
Wilshire  (F*unch). 

Maltese  Terriers — Dogs  and  bitches,  open: 
First  and  second  withheld;  third.  Miss  F.  Marx 
(Teddy  R.). 

English  Toy  Spaniels — Dogs  and  bitches,  open: 
First,  Mrs.  A.  Roi  (Pansy);  second,  Irving  C. 
Ackerman  (Humberstone  Trilby) ;  third,  Ed  Att- 
ridge  (Rufus). 

Japanese  Spaniels — Dogs,  limit:  First,  Thomas^ 
H.  Stevenson  (Blutcher);  second,  R.  Robinson 
(Gip).  Open:  First,  Thomas  ,  H.  Stevenson 
(Prince).  Winners:  First,  Prince;  Res.,  Blutcher. 
Bitches,  limit:  First,  Thomas  H.  Stevenson'. 
(Beauty).  Open:  First,  Thomas  H.  Stevenson 
(Queen).    Winners:   First,   Beauty;   Res.,   Queen. 

Mexican  Hairless — Dogs,  open:  First  and  sec- 
ond, Mrs.  Ida  L.  Moulton  (Stylish  Jack  and  Cu- 
pid). Bitches,  open:  First  and  second,  Mrs.  Idai 
L.   Moulton   (Blng  Bing  and  Jane). 

Italian  Greyhounds — Dogs  and  bitches,  pup- 
pies: First  and  second,  Mrs.  William  Hill  (Duke 
II  and  Dude). 

Chows — Dogs  and  bitches,  open:  First,  Mrs.  D. 
De  Barrows  (Hong);  second,  D.  De  Barrows- 
(Kong). 

Miscellaneous — Dogs  and  bitches,  puppies: 
First  and  second,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Wagner  (Puggle 
and  Toodles).  Open:  First,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hewson- 
(Jappo);  second,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Moulton  (Bum- 
mer) ;  third.  Res.  and  V.  H.  C,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Wag- 
ner (Bunny,   Beauty  and  Toy). 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  SHOW. 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  dog  shows  that 
has  yet  been  held  on  the  Coast  was  that  of  the 
Southwestern  Kennel  Club,  held  at  Los  Angeles 
on  May  4  to  7.  Our  columns  are  so  full  with 
kennel  mailers  this  month,  however,  that  we  are 
comprllcd  to  dofor  the  publication  of  the  full  re- 
port of  this  show  until  our  July  Issue.  We  give, 
however,  in  this  number,  a  picture  of  the  splen- 
did banquft  tendorfd  the  club  members  and  vis- 
iting   exhibitors    by    Mr.    Arthur    Letts    on    the 


evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  show. 

The  new  club  Is  composed  of  the  wealthy  cit- 
izens of  that  rushing  city,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  hall  was  packed  every  afternoon  and 
night  to  the  point  of  suffocation.  The  special 
prizes,  consisting  of  cups  and  trophies,  numbered 
thirty-one,  ranging  In  value  from  $20  to  $150' 
each,  besides  numerous  valuable  merchandise 
prizes,  forming  fully  twice  as  valuable  a  collec- 
tion as  the  best  ever  before  offered  on  the  Coast.- 
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THE   A.  K.  C.  SUNSET 

The  recent  organization  of  the  Western  Ken- 
nel Leagxie,  which  occurred  at  Seattle  April  16, 
presages  a  death-blow  to  the  American  Kennel 
Club's  interests   on  this   Coast. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  the  A.  K.  C,  confident  of  its  ability 
to  dominate  American  fanciers'  clubs,  applied  its 
tyrannical  rulings  to  all  sections  of  this  vast 
country  alike.  Separated  from  the  club's  head- 
quarters by  thousands  of  miles,  it  still  was  nec- 
essary for  Coast  organizations  to  consult  with 
the  powers  in  New  York  before  taking  any 
steps  toward  holding  a  bench  show,  under  pen- 
alty of  heavy  fines  for  usurpation  of  authority. 
Questions  which  could  best  be  solved  by  those 
conversant  with  prevailing  conditions  were 
passed  upon  by  the  versatile  secretary  of  the 
A.  K.  C,  who,  while  eminently  gifted  in  diplo- 
macy and  a  certain  amount  of  ability  (especially 
in  regard  to  maintaining  a  death  hold  on  what 
must  prove  to  him  a  decidedly  lucrative  posi- 
tion), was  not  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
Coast  fancy.  Tribute  was  levied  wherever  and 
whenever  possible;  for,  possessing  an  undis- 
puted monopoly,  the  A.  K.  C.  applied  unfeeling 
leverage  and  squeezed  the  reluctant  dollars  from 
our  kennel  clubs  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
the  esteemed  railroad  corporations  enforce  their 
rule  to  "  charge  the  shipper  all  the  traffic  will 
bear." 

Thus  for  years  the  sway  of  the  A.  K.  C.  was 
uninterrupted,  and  while  that  organization  was 
in  no  way  interested  in  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  fancy  on  this  Coast,  it  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  tribute  laid  at  its  feet  by  organizations 
which  derived  not  one  iota  of  benefit  from  their 
connection  with  it.  This  continued  until,  through 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  (for 
the  A.  K.  C),  the  organization  of  the  Pacific 
Kennel  League  was  brought  about.  The  major- 
ity of  small  kennel  clubs  at  once  joined  the  new 
league  and  a  series  of  successful  shows  were 
held.  The  league,  however,  was  hampered  in 
that  It  was  unable  to  secure  registration  for  its 
adherents  except  in  the  A.  K.  C.  Stud  Book, 
which  fact  in  itself  prevented  the  bestowal  of 
universal  patronage  to  the  P.  K.  League  by 
Coast  fanciers. 

Meanwhile  the  A.  K.  C,  like  a  hungry  coyote 
driven  from  its  victims  by  superior  force,  waited 
patiently  for  signs  of  a  decline  in  power  which  it 
believed  must  surely  come,  and  the  prey,  realiz- 
ing that  the  P.  K.  League  was  becoming  indiffer- 
ent to  its  interests,  looked  appeallngly  to  the 
coyote,  which  grinned  and  showed  Its  teeth  as  it 
contemplated  its  victims,  but  spoke  no  word  of 
encouragement  and  gave  no  promise  of  a  rendi- 
tion of  justice. 

Goaded  to  action  by  the  course  pursued  by  the 
A.  K.  C,  various  Coast  clubs,  realizing  that  they 
could  no  longer  secure  recognition  from  that  or- 
ganization in  the  government  of  affairs,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  regulated  by  representatives 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  Coast  and  In 
sympathy  with  its  fanciers,  sent  delegates  to 
Seattle  to  Ijring  about  the  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Kennel  I..eague,  or  if  neces- 
sary, to  merge  it  into  a  new  organization  free 
from  the  objectionable  features  which  hampered 
the  old  league.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Field  Dog  Stud  Pook  for  the 
extension  of  roglsfratlon  privileges  to  all  breeds, 
and    this    being   granted,    every    bar    to    the    fu- 


ture growth  of  kennel  interests  on  this  Coast 
ture  growth  of  kennel  interests  on  this  Coast  was 
existence  under  the  most  auspicious  conditions. 
Registration,  which  heretofore  has  cost  fanciers 
$1.00  for  each  individual  whose  breeding  was 
placed  on  record  in  the  slipshod  manner  which 
has  always  characterized  the  A.  K.  C.'s  meth- 
ods of  registration,  will  now  be  reduced  to  50 
cents,  and  the  restrictions  which  govern  the  re- 
cording of  a  dog's  pedigree  in  the  F.  D.  S.  Book 
will  render  impossible  the  perpetration  of  frauds. 
It  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  regis- 
tration of  fraudulent  pedigrees  in  the  A.  K.  C. 
Stud  Books  was  a  decidedly  easy  matter,  and 
doubtless  if  the  breeding  of  all  dogs  so  registered 
could  be  probed  it  would  be  found  that  in  num- 
berless instances  their  breeding  was  improperly 
given. 

In  view  of  the  A.  K.  C.'s  failure  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  its  system  of  registration,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  its  sole  aim  was  to  secure  the  fees  at 
the  slightest  expenditure  of  labor  and  money, 
the  fancier  being  led  to  believe  that  he  was  se- 
curing value  received  for  his  expenditures.  Of 
what  value  is  a  system  of  registration  which 
permits  an  unscrupulous  fancier  to  register  a 
dog  under  a  fictitious  pedigree  without  detection 
except  through  the  veriest  chance?  The  A.  K.  C. 
has  now  a  balance  in  its  treasury  which  aggre- 
gates five  figures,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this 
surplus  has  accumulated  through  the  medium  of 
registration  fees.  If  the  Field  Dog  Stud  Book, 
with  its  intricate  and  precise  methods  of  regis- 
tration, which  entails  a  great  deal  of  restarch. 
can  be  placed  on  a  paying  basis  at  50  cents  per 
entry,  then  certainly  the  A.  K.  C.  is  not  justi- 
fied in  charging  fanciers  $1.00  for  a  registration 
which  entails  far  less  expense  than  the  former. 

All  in  all,  the  Western  Kennel  League  Is  to  oe 
congratulated  on  the  move  it  has  made  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  Coast  fanciers  and  in  its  over- 
throw of  tyrannical  A.  K.  C.  rule.  It  now  re- 
mains for  the  San  Francisco  Kennel  Club  to 
yield  gracefully  to  the  new  order  oi  things  and 
join  forces  with  the  other  clubs  now  affiliated 
with  the  Western  Kennel  League.  By  so  doing, 
it  will  receive  reciprocative  support  from  sister 
organizations  which  will  tend  to  swell  its  en- 
tries to  phenomenal  proportions  and  render  pos- 
sible the  holding  of  bench  shows  but  little  in- 
ferior to  those  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago. Home  rule  for  Coast  shows  is  a  necessity 
and  the  Western  Kennel  League,  nurtured  as  It 
is  by  necessity,  has  come  to  stay.  In  thus 
throwing  off  the  galling  yoke  our  fanciers  have 
but  emulated  the  example  of  those  patriots  who 
in  1776  threw  off  the  chains  which  bound  them 
and  proclaimed  themselves  free  men,  entitled  to 
govern  their  own  affairs  without  the  formality 
of  paying  tribute  for  that  privilege. 

At  the  convention  of  delegates  held  April  16, 
representatives  from  the  following  kennel  clubs 
were  present:  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Portland. 
Spokane,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  San  Jose,  Sacra- 
mento, Salem,  California  Collie  Club,  and  Pacific 
Collie  and  Old  KngUsh  Shocp  Dog  Club.  Since 
then  applications  for  membership  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Western  Fanciers'  Association 
of  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  newly  organized  league  are: 
President,  Julius  Redelsheimer,  Seattle;  vice- 
presidents,  T.  P.  MoConnell  of  Victoria.  Tulk  of 
Vancouver,  Letts  of  Los  Angeles.  Ooldman  of 
Portland  and  C.  B.  Yandell  of  Seattle.  Norman 
J.  Stewart  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Is  secretary-trea«- 
urer  of  the  league. 
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ANTIQUE  SPANISH  TABLE 

Fine  Antiques  of  all  kinds  always 
on  hand,  including  Furniture, 
Brocades,  Embroideries,  Velvets, 
Damasks,  Etc.  Etc.  ; 

MCCANN.  BELCHER  &  ALLEN 

INCOE^OFIATED 
600  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    KING    OF    CHAMPAGNES 


CLICQUOT 

"fit  for  a   KING" 

Connoisseurs  need  not  be  told  that  no  other 
brand  can  touch  CLICQUOT.  This  ad  is  for 
the  benefit  of  people  who  don't  know. 

A.  VIGNIER  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
429-431  Battery  St.  San  Francisco 


G.   K.  CLAXTON 


COLLECTOR  Or 


ORIENTAL   AND    EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUES 


"La  Voluta" 

Italian  marble  bust 
bv"Michele  Sansebas- 
tiano,"  Genoa,   Italv. 


213  POST  STREET 

SAN   rPANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


**  Infallible''  Tanning 

"EX."  and  Crosby 

**Schultze"  Elliot 

Names  to  conjure  with  in  the 
shooting  world 

Magnificent  Powder 
Magnificent  SKots 


Your  choice  of  dense  or  bulk 
Powders 


LAFLIN  &  RAND  POWDER  CO. 


<»><Sxe><$><S><S><$><$x»><$><S><J><J><$><?><S^^ 
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ADLETS 


Advertisements  of  subscribers  of  For  Sale, 
Wants,  Exchanges,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  un- 
der this  head  at  15  cents  per  line  for  first 
laaue,  and  10  cents  per  line  for  each  issue 
thereafter.  Eight  words  or  fraction  thereof 
measured  as  a  line. 

Cash  must  be  sent  with  order  to  insure 
Insertion. 


FOR  SALK  — Game  Head.s,  Fur  Rugs,  at  low  prices. 
Prof.  Gus  Stainsky,  Taxidermist  of  world-wide  reputation, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


WANTED — Every  sportsman  to  know  that  in  Mon- 
tana we  have  plenty  of  big  garae  for  all.  Elk,  deer, 
sheep,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  small  game.  Can  begin 
hunting  second  day  out.  Address  A.  R.  Hague,  guide, 
Fridley,  Mont. 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS  in  good  health.  Use  Eureka 
Dog  Remedies — chocolate-coated  tableu — worms,  dis- 
temper, etc.,  a$  cents.  Circular  on  diseases  mailed 
'ree.  Roach  Manufacturing  Company,  391  Kosciusko 
■Ucet,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


EXCHANGE— Foci6n  Soto  U..  apartado  106,  Bogota,  Co- 
^■bla,  postage  stamps  and  picture  post  cards  collector. 
Exchange  desired  Send  me  your  duplicates;  i  will  send  you 
same  value  In  Colombian  stamps. 


WANTED — Persons  who  would  like  to  have  a  sum- 
mer cottage  within  easy  reach  of  San  Francisco  and 
located  on  good  hunting  and  Rshing  ground;  also 
sportsmen  who  might  desire  to  form  a  club  and  own 
their  hunting  grounds  at  a  very  small  cost.  Fine  trout 
streams  in  abundance.  I  refer  by  permission  to  Editor 
WrsTEEN  Field.  For  information  write  to  Jas.  L. 
Skiffington,   Melburne,    Mendocino   Co.,    Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  and  white  English  Setter 
Bitch  Puppy,  by  Tony's  Hope  (Ch.  Antonio-Nelly 
Hope),  out  of  Princess  Gleam  (Noble  Gleam  Lady 
Windem).      H.    L.    BETTEN,   Alameda,   Cal. 


FOR  S*LE— Pevernl  trained,  U' trained,  and  parily 
trained  setters  and  pointers  Dogs  and  bitches.  High 
class  and  finely  bred.  CALIFORNIA  KKNNELS, 

Del  Rey,  Cal. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALFl-Tlie  wliniliig  young  St,  Boinanl 
Ch.  "  Ills  IHghnesji,"  wlielpod  Augiiat  10,  iyo2; 
regl.stercd  A.  K.  C.  S.  H.  6l),3!)9:  winner  of 
twenty-four  firsts,  ten  specials  and  champion- 
ship. Price,  $100.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  go- 
ing to  the  Orient.  W.  F.  Hall,  Glencoe,  Rich- 
mond Ave.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALR— Eastman-Walker  5x7  view  cam- 
era, reversible  back,  rising  front,  double  swing; 
Gray's  No.  4  Peri.scope  lens;  three  double  plate- 
holders;  tripod  and  head;  Low  Kazoo  shutter. 
No.  1;  canvas  carrying  case;  cost  $61.00;  all  but 
case  In  excellent  condition.  KIGirriOF.N  DOL- 
LARS cash.  Arthur  Inkersley,  508  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SALR— A  few  choice  Angora  Kittens, 
sired  by  "  Chonib."  winner  of  Western  Field 
Challenge  Cup.  1904.  A.  .1.  OMVKH,  1225  Wll- 
lard   Street.      Phone   Page  9781. 


POINTER  PUPPIES,  by  the  celebrated  Ch. 
Duke  of  York — Seekonk  Flirt.  Just  right  age 
for  next  year's  Derby.  None  better.  $20  and 
$25.  WM.  J.  MORRIS  1033  W  Thirtieth  Street, 
Los   Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  Columbia  Graphopbone  and 
one  hundred  releoted  records.  New  an^  perfect. 
Will  take  just  half  price  for  same.  Address 
"Phone,"   Western   Field   Office. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Eastman  Folding  Kodak,  5x7, 
complete  and  in  fine  condition.  Developing  and 
printing  outfit,  chemicals,  etc.,  cheap.  Refer  to 
Editor  Western  Field. 


TO  SPORTSWOMEN.— There  are  many  ladies  who 
would  gladly  improve  an  oppr>rtuntty  to  kill  bear, 
cougar  and  deer  if  the  same  could  he  easily  and  safely 
done.  I  am  in  a  position  to  guarantee  any  sporta- 
woman  a  shot  at  such  large  game,  under  conditioas 
that  will  assure  success  and  absolute  safety,  for  a 
very  moderate  compensation.  If  interested,  apply  to 
the  Editor  of  Western  Fuld,  to  whom  I  am  permitted 
to  refer.  "  HuNxia." 


WANTED — Obsidian  Spears  and  Knives,  3  to  i« 
inches;  elegant  tiny  arrowheads  of  Oreeon,  Washing- 
ton and  California  and  all  Western  States  found  ia 
the  soil;  Indian  Baskets.  Bead  Work.  Alaska  Ktchinga 
on  old  ivory  ornaments,  fine  Crystallized  Minerals, 
Curios  of  the  great  West  and  .N'orthwest.  including 
Alaska.  Write,  describing  what  you  have,  with  prices, 
to  me.  a  dealer.  L.  W.  STII.WKT.L,  Deadwood,  S. 
D.,  Wholesaler  of  Bead  Work  and  Indian  Curios. 
To  curio  dealers,   catalogue   with   prices. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  Bullard  single-shot  target  rifle, 
Swiss  butt.  Vernier  sights,  etc.,  extra  fancy  stock, 
embossed  action.  Recently  recut  by  Geo.  Schoyea 
from  .35  to  .38  caliber.  Tools,  etc..  complete.  Cheay 
for  cash  or  might  trade.  Want  a  good  duck  boat, 
decoys,   etc.      "  Gunner,"   care  W«st«rii    Fisld   Office. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  any  parties  who 
contemplate  a  bunting,  fishing  or  camping  trip  in  tho 
mountains  or  a  camping  trip  through  the  Vellowstont 
National  Park.  My  facilities  for  outfitting  parties  arc 
of  the  best  and  my  hmg  residence,  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  makes  the  chances 
of  a  pleasant  and  successful  trip  assured.  References 
furnished  on  request.     S.   N.  Leek,  Jackson,  Wyo. 


WANTED — Combination  billiard  and  pool  tablo. 
Will  trade  One  rifles,  shotgun,  camera,  etc.,  for 
same,  or  pay  cash  If  cheap  and  In  good  condition. 
Address   "Table,"   Western   Field   Office. 


FOR  SAl/R-  Owing  to  ovoicr(»wdeil  kcmiols,  1 
olTor  for  sale  my  impoiteil  English  setter  dog 
Tirplill's  James;  roglsloreil  2S5  E.,  English  Stud 
Book,  lie  Is  a  beautiful  blue  bell  on  dog  with 
lovely  head  and  expression,  good  body,  deep 
chest,  splendid  legs  and  feet.  fine,  silky  coat  and 
nice  feathering.  lie  was  bred  by  B.  A.  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  New  Tredegan,  England,  August  12, 
1902,  and  is  by  the  great  EnplHh  winner  Am- 
monite (Ch.  Mallroyd  James-Electra)  bv  Tlr- 
phil's  Bessie  (Sir  Bentinck  by  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond). His  winnings,  only  times  shown,  are 
first  Cardiff,  first  Vancouver,  class  20  entries, 
and  second  Victoria.  Price,  for  qul^k  sale,  $100. 
Wires  preference  T.  P.  McConnell,  Victoria, 
B.  C. 


FOR  SALE— Llewollln  setter  puns.  Sire,  Pe- 
trel's Count  (Ct.  Gladstone  IV— Rod's  Petrel); 
dam.  Oath's  Moxy  (Sport's  Oath — King's  Moxy). 
Handsomely  marked  black,  white  and  tan.  Price, 
$20  and  $25.     Mrs.   Thos.   Murphy,   HoUlster,   Cal. 
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?aitimoreRve 

WhIanahan&Son. 
baltimore. 


PIRITY  AND  MATIRITY 


Unite  in  making  the 
superior   quality   of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Superb     Flavor,    Mellow      and    Rich 

Sold  at  all  first-class  cafes  and  by  jobbers, 
WM.  LAXAHAN  &  SON,   Baltimore,  Md. 


i^^^^ff 


?aitimoreRw 

WmIanahan&Sok. 

BALTIMORt. 


i<^<S><«^«xS;<$>^^x$><j>^^><$><$>«>^><$^^>«>^x?>^<$><$^^>^^ 


NOT    IN    THE    TRUST-BUT   IN    THE    BUSINESS 

Robin  Hood  Smokeless  Powder 

LOADED    irv 


ROBIN     HOOD 

SHORT    BRASS 

SHELLS 


E  T 

LONG    BRASS 

SHELLS 


SHOOT  FURTHER  KICK    LESS 

WILL  AND 

HIT      HARDER  COSTLESS 

THAN      ANY      SHELL    ON     THE     MARKET 

COAST     AGENTS  MANUFACTURED      BY 

THE    BRINETTE    CO.  THE  ROBIN  HOOD  POWDER  CO. 

461  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai.  swaintoiv,    vt. 
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TradeJopics 


THE    REMINGTON    TARGET    RIFLE. 

This  Remington  rifle 

You  bet  is  no  trifle, 
It  is*  surely  the  modern  sure  shot. 

It  is  all  that  they  claim  it. 

It  shoots  where  you  aim  it. 
It's  the  rifle  that    "touches  the  spot." 

Just  the  thing  for  your  outing. 
Of  this  there's  no  doubting. 

For  you  can  "  wing  time  as  it  flies." 
It's  for  young  folks,  or  older, 
It  shoots  from  the  shoulder. 

And  it  opens  all  eyes  with  "  bull's-eyes." 

The  Remington's  latest. 

In  fact  it's  the  greatest. 
And  the  very  crack  shot  of  the  lot. 

It's  a  pleasure  past  measure, 

A  joy  in  your  leisure. 
To  all  it's  a  treasure,  that's  what! 

The  Remington  rifle 
Is  not  a  mere  trifle, 
A  winner,  all  sportsmen  declare. 
It's  a  gun  of  great  beauty 
That's  up  to  its  duty. 

And  like  Eli,  it's  sure  to  "  get  there." 

•     •     • 

A  VALUABLE  CATALOGUE. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  & 
Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  has  just  come  to 
hand,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  it  we  ear- 
nestly advise  our  readers  to  send  for  a  copy  at 
their  earliest  convenience,  as  it  is  really  too  good 
to  be  without. 

This  catalogue  embodies  all  recent  notable  ad- 
ditions to  their  extensive  line  of  flrearms  and 
accessories  in  single  and  double  barrel  hammer 
and  hammerless  shotgun  styles;  also  describes 
and  illustrates  their  latest  rifle  creation,  the 
St<>vens  "  Little  Krag,"  No.  fi5. 

The  five-color  cover  design  is  from  the  brush  of 
the  famous  sportsman-artist,  A.  B.  Frost  of  New 
York  City.  This  spirited  hunting  scene,  true  to 
nature,  high  art.  and  a  tribute  to  the  Stevens 
people's  enterprise  in  securing  the  services  of 
this  well-known  artist,  as  well  as  a  fine  samplo 
of  the  work  Mr.  Frost  is  capable  of.  will  be 
viewed  with  great  pleasure  by  every  sportsman. 
and  Is  a  fair  forepromlse  of  tho  excellence  of  tbo 
rending  matter  and  illustrations  in  the  body  of 
the  book. 

Trap  shooters  ospeclally  will  be  greatly  Inter- 
ested In  the  description  of  the  new  single  bar- 
reled Stevens  shotgun.  b\illt  osnocl.nlly  for  trap 
shooting,  with  nltro-powdor  loads.  It  is  r\  m.ng- 
nlficont  we.npon.  and  one  which  we  predict  will 
be   "  heard  from  "   very  shortly. 

We  have  .1u.<<t  learned  that  the  Indoor  pistol 
rhamplonshli>  of  the  U,  S.  Revolver  Association 
was  won  liv  Hr.  K.  U.  Kosslor  of  St.  T,onls,  Mo 
'l'h<'  latti-r  riarty  sroi'lnK450  points  out  of  500  at  20 
yards,  using  a  Slovens  l.,ord  model  pistol,  .22 
long  rifle  cartridges. 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

STATION  ERY 


OIlub  anJi  ^oripty  ^tatinttpry. 
l0ok-paJp  aitli  l^pralbir 
Sngrahing. 
iExrluBifap  atglra  tn    mono- 
gram   attli   linling  5?apfJ*fi- 


POST  &   MARKET    STS. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


Safe 

Reliable 

Durable 

2Z  Caliber,  7  Shot,  Rim  Fire. 

32  Caliber,  S  Sbot,  Rim  or  Center  Fire. 

F  not  to  be  had  of  your  dealer  write 

us,  stating  preference  and  cnclosinK 

amount,  anJ  we  will  supply  you  by 

return  mail  or  express,  sendint  prepaid. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

HARRINGTON  SI  RICHARDSON 

-    ___-,     -»-^  341   PARK     AVE. 

ARMS   CO.  WURCESTER.MASS. 
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This  superlative  achievement  of  Dr.  Kessler's 
is  the  latest  victory  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  no- 
table triumphs  scored  by  Stevens  target  pistols. 

H.  M.  Pope  also  recently  tied  D.  W.  ivlng  Jr.'s 
world  record  of  917  for  100  shots  off-hand  at  200 
yards.  The  score  was  shot  at  200  yards  on  the 
standard  American  target,  on  the  Lake  Lookoyt 
Range,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mr.  Pope  using  his 
Stevens-Pope  .33  caliber  rifle,  mounted  with  a 
Stevens-Smith  telescope.  Mr.  Pope's  perform- 
ance is  regarded  by  marksmen  as  most  remark- 
able, and  one  that  called  for  not  only  great  skill 
and  the  finest  judgment,  but  courage  and  endur- 
ance as  well.  The  conditions  under  which  he 
shot  grew  more  adverse  as  he  neared  the  end 
of  his  long  string,  until  the  rain,  the  wind  and 
the  gathering  dusk  made  it  very  difflcult  to  shoot 
accurately;  and  yet  the  last  five  shots  of  his  100 
were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  target,  where 
they  scored  10,  the  highest  possible  score  to 
make. 

*  *     * 

A    NEW    SAVAGE. 

The  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Utica.  N.  T.,  are  offer- 
ing a  new  .22  caliber  take-down  rifle  called  the 
"  Model  '04  Savage  Junior,"  which  we  predict 
will  meet  with  a  very  gratifying  reception.  It 
weighs  three  pounds,  and  is  offered  at  a  really 
nominal  price  considering  its  great  excellence. 
While  of  the  new  popular  "  bolt "  type  it  is 
different  from  any  rifle  we  ever  saw.  Its  out- 
ward appearance  may  seem  similar  to  other 
rifles  of  this  type,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  It 
is  the  quality  and  the  smooth  and  easy  manner 
in  which  it  works,  that  counts.  Besides  being  a 
safe  and  most  accurate  shooter,  it  is  beautifully 
finished  and  sold  under  an  honest  guarantee. 

To  load  this  rifle  one  simply  drops  a  cartridge 
into  the  receiver  and  closes  the  knob.  This  knob 
is  so  shaped  as  to  lie  near  the  stock  and  out  of 
the  way. 

The  closing  knob  automatically  cocks  the  arm 
and  after  the  cartridge  has  been  fired  the  open- 
ing movement  again  automatically  ejects  the 
empty  shells.     It  is  simplicity  itself. 

The  stock  is  of  American  walnut  (not  stained 
maple  or  Inferior  woods)  beautifully  finished. 

The  barrel  is  nicely  tapered,  constructed  and 
tested  with  the  same  care  that  has  lAade  Savage 
rifles  a  choice  among  discriminating  sportsmen. 

•  *     * 

SOME   NEW   MARLIN   DEPARTURES. 

■Interesting  announcement  comes  from  The 
Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  con- 
cerning a  new  line  of  goods  the  company  is  mar- 
keting this  season,  which  will  attract  wide  atten- 
tion among  a  large  class  of  sportsmen  and  lovers 
of   the   rifle. 

The  company  is  now  arranging  a  line  of  their 
famous  repeating  rifle.s.  Model  1893.  to  be  known 
among  the  trade  as  Grade  "  B."  These 
rifles  will  be  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
the  regular  Model  1893  with  the  exception 
that  the  barrels  will  be  made  of  the 
highest  obtainable  grade  of  soft  gun  barrel 
steel  instead  of  their  "  Special  Smokeless  Steel." 
The  intention  is  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  a 
high-class,  carefully  made  arm  on  the  part  of 
many  shooters  who  are  not  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  smokeless  steel  barrels  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra cost.  The  new  line  is,  of  course,  not  In- 
tended for  high  power  smokeless  ammunition, 
and  its  use  in  this  grade  is  not  advised  by  the 
makers;  only  black  pow^der  ammunition  and 
equivalent  loads  such  as  low  power  smokeless 
should  be  used.  The  .32-40  and  .38-55  sizes  only 
will  be  made  in  this  grade. 

The  line  will  consist  of  the  carbine  with  15- 
inch  round  barrel  weighing  6V4  pounds  and  car- 
rying five  shots,  or  with  20-inch  round  barrel 
weighing  6%  pounds  and  carrying  seven  shots. 
With  the  regular  round  barrels  in  26-inch  to  32- 
inch  lengths,  the  rifle  may  be  had  weighing  7  to 
7%  pounds.  Octagon  barrels  are  furnished  26 
inches  to  32  inches  long,  the  rifles  weighing  IVz 
pounds  to  8%  pounds.  These  rifles  can  be  fur- 
ni-shed  in  short,  half  or  full  magazine.  They  ac- 
commodate a  wide  range  of  cartridges  and  all 
the  popular  ammunition  with  the  exception 
noted  above  regarding  high  power  smokeless 
powder. 
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A  Good   Guaranteed  Bicycle 
— $25.oo — 

Made  by  the  POPE  MFG.  CO.,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  bicycles  in  the  world. 

Our  1904  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Illustrates  it. 

KIMBALL- IPSON  CO. 

THE  SPORTING  GOODS  HOUSE, 
609-611  K  Street,     Sacramento,  Cal. 
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RADKE&CO. 

118    SUTTER    ST. 

m.  mm  m  mimm  sireets 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

JEWELERS 


AND 


SILVERSMITHS 

The  Place  to  buy  Wedding  Silver. 

Fine  Designs  in  14k  Jewelry. 

Precious   Stones. 

Field  Trophies  and  Sliooting  Medals 

CLUB    EMBLEMS 


DESICSNS    FURNISHED    GRATIS 
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WESTERN    FIELD 


Commence  the  Season's  Fishing  Right 

AND  USE  nHWEULS* 


MAKERS   OF 

KeWELL'S  LA  FORGt 
SPINNERS,   AND    KEWELL'S 
AMERICAN     TROUr      FLIES 

CHAS     H.     KEWELL    CO. 

1582  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL . 


STEWART  BASS  A«>iD 
SALMON 
SPOONS 
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The  old  standard  claims  for  the  Marlin 
products  are  safety,  accuracy  ana  simplicity. 
The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  not  only  protects 
the  user  by  interposing  a  solid  wall  of  metal  be- 
tween his  head  and  the  cartridge  and  lessens 
the  liability  of  powder  and  gases  being  blown 
back  into  the  face,  but  it  also  prevents  rain, 
snow,  twigs,  etc.,  from  falling  into  and  fouling 
the  action.  The  famous  Ballard  barrels,  re- 
garded to-day  as  the  standards  of  accuracy,  are 
still  copied  exactly  in  the  Marlin;  and  the  manu- 
facturers claim  that  "  Marlins  "  have  the  fewest 
parts  of  any  repeating  rifle  now  on  the  market. 
Their  1004  catalogue  is  very  comprehensive  and 
interesting. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
the  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.  has  acquired  the  plant 
of  the  American  Cartridge  and  Ammunition  Co. 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  expects  to  be  soon  in  a 
position  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  cartridges 
of  all  kinds. 

The  American  Cartridge  and  Ammunition  Co. 
was  organized  in  Hartford  on  August  15,  1901. 
It  has  a  large  plant  on  Pearl  street  in  that  city 
and  was  capitalized  at  $100,000.  The  amount  of 
machinery,  which  is  of  a  specially  patented  de- 
sign, is  quite  large.  This  has  all  been  included 
In  the  purchase  by  the  Marlin  Company  and  will 
be  removed  to  the  Marlin's  present  large  plant 
at   New   Haven. 

The  Marlin  Company  has  been  making  rifles 
and  have  not  b^en  in  the  cartridge  manufactur- 
ing business.  It  is  understood,  however,  the 
present  purchase  is  for  the  purpose  of  going  ex- 
tensively  into    that   line. 

•     •     * 

A  PRODUCT  WE  ARE  PROUD  OF. 
Sportsmen  of  three  generations  have  known, 
used  and  admired  the  good  old  Parker  guns,  and 
to-dny  there  are  thousands  of  ns  who  will  cheer- 
fully agree  that  what  was  good  enough  for  our 
grandfathers  is.   in   its  vastly   improved   present 


state,    plenty   good   enough   for  us. 

Hundreds  of  records  have  been  made  witb 
Parker  guns  at  the  traps,  and  for  field  work  no 
gun  has  ever  exceeded  its  popularit.v.  Made  of 
the  best  material  that  money  can  buy,  brains 
and  care  can  manufacture,  and  courtesy  and 
honesty  can  sell,  the  Parker  product  is  one  that 
America  is  proud  of.  It  is  regarded  as  a  stand- 
ard all  the  world  over,  and  the  common  saying. 
■•  As  good  as  a  Parker,"  fully  evidences  Its 
worth. 

*  *     • 

At  Lexington,  Ky..  Mr.  Robert  K.  Skinner 
broke  49  out  of  his  first  50,  and  then  broke  71 
out  of  75.  Mr.  Skinner  is  loud  in  his  praises  of 
the  Parker  gun,  and  is  a  shooter  of  considerable 

ability. 

*  •    • 

ONE  TEAR  OF  MOTOCYCLING 
is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  little  booklet  by 
G.  B.  Gibson,  D.  D.  S.,  now  ready  for  gratuitous 
issue  by  the  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  whose  advertisement  appears  elsewhere 
in  these  pages.  This  little  booklet  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  would-be  purchasers  of  motor-cycle«[, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  already  riders,  as  it 
contains  tables  of  vital  Interest.  The  value  of 
this  article  is  from  the  fact  that  It  places  before 
its  readers  the  exact  experience  of  a  man  who  is 
not  a  practical  engineer,  and  he  states  exactjy 
what  his  troubles  have  been  and  how  he  over- 
came them.  The  article  therefore  Is  doubly 
valuable. 

We  regret  excedingly  that  lack  of  space  for- 
bids our  reprinting  the  whole  booklet,  as  it  is 
really  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic's general  knowledge  and  Is  of  especial  inter- 
est to  all — and  that  means  overyhody — who  are 
interested  in  rapid  and  comfortable  transit.  We 
earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  write  the 
Hendee  Co.  for  a  copy,  assuring  them  that  their 
small  trouble  will  be  repaid  an  hundred  fold. 


AGENCY 


KODAK 

Ajept  for    WILLIS   &■   CLEA^EflTS,  Plaitiijunj  Paiper 

Special     attention     given     to 
DEVELOPIMG,       PRIMTING 

BROVAIDE       EMLARGiySG       

Hobart  Bid.  536  Market  St.  S.  F. 
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SOME    NEW    MARBLE    TRICKS. 

Among  other  notable  new  novelties  described 
in  the  latest  catalogues  of  the  Marble  Safety  Axe 
Co.,  Gladstone,  Mich.,  are  the  knife  and  cleaning 
tod   illustrated   herewith. 

These  knives  are  straight  bevel  ground,  have 
bone  chopper  at  back  of  point,  are  one-quarter 
Inch  thick  at  back  of  blade  and  are  of  same 
thickness  in  the  tang.  Two  oblong  recesses  are 
forged  in  both  sides  of  tang,  thus  making  the 
knife  balance  perfectly.  Side  plates  are  of  se- 
lected slabs  of  German  stag  horn. 

The  cleaner  rod  pads  are  made  by  stringing 
thirty  gauze  washers  on  a  brass  holder,  these  be- 
ing compressed  in  forming  die  to  proper  shape 
to  conform  to  inside  circle  of  barrel,  and  making 
a  surface   that   holds   the   cloth   patches   firmly. 


^n 


Tht  aajustment  being  under  control  In  chamber, 
barrel  or  choke,  at  any  pressure  desired,  by 
movement  of  the  lever.  One  thickness  of  cloth, 
about  three  inches  square,  makes  a  perfect 
swab.  The  pads  are  held  in  place  by  a  turn- 
over hook  at  end  of  cleaner  fingers  and  by  a 
screw  at  rear;  are  easily  removed  if  desired,  but 
owing  to  contruction.  described  above,  will  clean 
one  gun  every  day  for  several  years.  While  the 
firm  manner  in  which  the  pads  holds  cloth  to 
gun  barrel  removes  all  but  most  obstinate  de- 
posits of  lead  and  rust,  a  moment's  use  uncov- 
ered will  do  this  completely.  A  patch  oiled  with 
pure  vaseline  or  gun  grease  makes  a  perfect 
lob. 


Are  a  prime  necessity  to  sportsmen, 
yachtmen  and  canoeists. 

KHRBLfS  WHTB  PROOF  MATCH  BOX 
is  Riihstanriallv  made  Irum  bra.<:s, 
heavilv  nickeled,  and  holds  enon^h 
marohes  to  keep  a  man  in  smokes 
and  fires  for  a  week  W  e  guarautee 
i'  to  beabsolntelv  waterproof. 
Our  new  catalog  shows  18  new 
spepialties.    Penri  for  it. 

MARBLE  SAFETY  AXE  CO. 

Dept.  H      GLADSTONE,   MICH. 
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BRANCH  STORES 

OAKLAND 
SAN  JOSE 
SACRAMENTO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOTOGRAFEF 

1510    MARKET    ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

PHOTOGRAPHING 

LARGE    GAME, 

ANIMALS 

AND  CLUB  EVENTS 


PHEaDREDSAFETY  POCKEtJ»] 

y^u  havb  to  lose,  your  clothes 
to  lose  your  money"'  •  •  •  ' 

Just  the  thing  for  tour- 
ists, traveling  men,  collect- fe| 
ors,    railroad    men,  clerks 
and   all  who  carry  sums  ofi 
money- 
It  is  patented,    made  of 
soft  pliable  leather,  easily 
attached,     and    serves    for 
protection  against    loss    of 
money  in  any    way.        The 
small  inner  pocket  is  intend- 
ed for  gold  and  jewels. 

Price  50c  and  $1.00  mailed 

Guaranteed    to    be    satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.     Write  for  folder. 

[The  Eldred  Safety  Pocketboolc  Go.^ 

Milwaukee,  Wis.    P.O.Box  1248 


We  want  a  few 
good  agents. 

Write  for  particulars. 
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WESTERN    FIELD 


WASHBURNE'S 
Z;:  FASTENERS 

The  Fatstener   with  sl 
BULL-DOG  GRIP 

Men  find  comfort  and  utility 
in  their  use.       Applied   to 

Key  Chain 
and  Ring,  25c. 
Cuff 

[folders, ,  20c. 
Scarf 

[folders, .  lOc. 
Drawers 
Supportei  s,  20c 

Setit 
Postpaid. 

Little, 

but 

Never 

Let  Go. 

Cata- 
logue 
Free. 
Sold  Everywhere. 

American  Ring 
Compaay, 

Dept.  66 
Waterbury.  «.oan. 


Immediate    Delivery   Counts 

That  Is  what  we  can  give  on 

INDIAN  MOTOCYCLES 

Does  reputation  stand  for  anythin  g  ? 
is  the  INDIAN  what  we  claim  for  it? 

ASK  INDIAN  RIDERS 

GET  WIGWAM  CATALOGUES      GET  INDIAN  LITERATURE 

Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PAClriC    COAST  REPRESENTATIVES 

THE  BRUNETTE  CO.,  461  MISSION  STREET, 
SANIRANCISCO.CAl. 


JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU. 
Sportsmen  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  matter 
what  "  make,"  caliber  or  gauge  of  sporting- 
weapons  they  ma^  use — be  these  rifles,  shotguns 
or  revolvers— they  may  be  sighted  with  the  in- 
comparable Lyman  sights,  which  are  made  to 
fit  anything  in  the  way  of  a  shooting  iron  so  far 
produced.  The  new  high  power  smokeless  types 
are  provided  for  in  the  most  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory way,  the  Mannlicher.  Mauser,  Reming- 
ton and  Lee  Straight  Pull  actions  in  particula^r 
lending  themselves  very  agreeably  to  the  Lyman 
principle.  The  revolver  sights  are  revelations 
to  those  who  see  and  use  them  for  the  first  time, 
and  once  placed  on  a  favorite  weapon,  are 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  owner.  In  addition 
to  their  celebrated  sights,  the  Lyman  Co.  also 
make  a  very  superior  type  of  bow-facing  rowing 
gear  and  oars  which  have  received  a  wide  adop- 
tion. Their  new  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all  who  apply,  contains  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  home  made  "  off-hand  "  rest  of  simple 
construction  which  will  interest  every  rifleman. 
Address  the  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation,  Mid- 
dlefleld.  Conn. 

•     *     • 

EVERY  TRAVELER  NEEDS  ONE. 
With  "  The  Little  Wonder "  Pocket  Filter, 
herewith  illustrated,  you  can  obtain  a  drink 
wherever  there  is  water,  and  the  drink  will  be 
pure,  and  you  can  drink  without  stooping.  "  The 
farther  down  the  cooler  the  water."  You  reach 
the  cool  water  with  the  filter — you  don't  get 
the  surface  water,  you  get  the  best  and  you  get 
it  filtered.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  for  the  aver- 
age man  to  get  a  refreshing  drink  by  stooping 
over;  wet  knees  and  muddy  hands  are  disagree- 


able. You  all  have  had  the  experience.  You 
readily  see  how  the  filter  obviates  this.  After 
using  one  you  would  never  be  without  it.  Tliey 
are  neatly  made,  the  price  is  reasonable,  and 
they  will  last  for  years.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  physicians,  and  has  saved  many  a 
sportsman  a  serious  sick  spell. 

*  •     • 

PERFECTLY  RELIABLE. 

No  sportsman  should  start  for  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  Maine  woods  or  the  Rockies  without 
a  thoroughly  safe  and  accurate  revolver;  one 
that  can  be  instantly  depended  on  In  case-  of 
emergency,  that  will  shoot  quick  and  hard,  yet 
which  is  so  simple  that  it  will  not  pet  out  of 
order.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  well- 
known  H.  &  R.  revolvers,  made  by  the  Harring- 
ton &  Richardson  Arms  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
as  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  an  ideal  sport- 
ing revolver.  They  are  all  made  with  a  patent 
automatic  ejecting  device  by  which  the  shells 
are  thrown  out  of  the  cylinder  on  bending  back 
the  barrel.  Their  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  mentions  the 

"  Western  Field." 

•  •     • 

HE     WILL     DEMONSTRATE     ITS     INFALLI- 
BILITY. 

Mr.  C.  O.  lieCompte  of  Eminence,  Ky.,  on  May 
1  Ijecame  a  shooting  representntlve  of  the  I.aflin 
&  Rand  Powder  Co.  Mr.  LeCompte  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  nmatour.s 
In  this  country,  and  will  unquesllonably  make 
hosts  of  friend.s  In  his  new  capacity. 


ADVERTimMESTS 
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"An  automobile  must  be  very  good,  or  it  is  NO  good."— Simeon  Fnrd. 
Many  think  an'os  unreliable.    Many  makes  coDtribiited  to  this  impression.    The  HWNES  C\RS  have  sup- 
plied most  of  ihe  official  'evidence  m  rebuttal"  bv  wliinlns?  first  honors  in  every  one  of  seventeen  contests. 

Stock  cars  of  every  model  we  have  soli  I  h-ive  been  subraitte  i  to  these  trills.    All  models  share  in  this  p'-rfect 
record  of  reliability.    You  buy  most  automobiles  on  faith.      We  ask  you  to  buy  the  Haynes  on  what  it  has  proved. 
Examine  the  Eaynes  Cars  b»f<»re  you  bny.      Write  for  the  catalogue  now. 

HAYNES-APPERSOIS  CO..  KOKOMO,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A 


BrancK   Store,  14-20  Michigan  Ave.,  CKicago 
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The  01'le=t  Makers  of  Motor  tars  in  Americs. 
NEW  YORK— Brooklyn  Auto.  Co.,  66  W.  43d  St. 
BROOKLYN— Brooklyn  Auto.  Co.,  1239  Fulton  St 
BOSTON— G.  M.  Brown,  43  Columb'S  Ave. 

SEE    OUR    EXHIBIT 


Members  Association  Licensed  Aato. 
BUFFALO— Buffalo  Auto.  Exchange. 
TOLEDO.  O—  Toledo  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES— J.  A.  RosesleeL 
AT    ST.     LOUIS    fMA. 


Mfrs. 
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AN   IDEAL  FURNACE. 

Riflemen  who  mold  their  own  bullets,  as  well 
as  g-eneral  artisans  who  employ  melted  lead  in 
their  vocations,  will  gladly  welcome  the  very  ef- 
ficient little  device  herewith  illustrated,  which 
is  now  offered  the  public  by  the  Ideal  jMfg.  Co.  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  melting  pot,  which  is  designed  to  be 
heated  by  gas,  will  hold  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  metal.  The  furnace  may  be  lo- 
cated in  a  permanent  place  where  desired  and 
connected  with  fixed  pipes,  or  it  may  be  placed 
temporaiilv  where  wanted  and  connected  with  a 
rubber  tube.     The  hole  through  the  gas  cock,  to 


supply  the  furnace  with  gas.  should  not  be  less 
than  one-c!uarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With 
this  furnace  fifty  pounds  of  metal  can  be  melted 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  with  a  con-, 
sumption'  of  ten  feet  of  gas,  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  cent.  After  the  metal  is  at  the  proper  heat, 
one-half  of  the  flow  of  gas  may  be  shut  off.  so 
that  the  cost  for  the  use  of  gas  for  one  whole 
day  of  ton  hours  is  about  twenty  cents  per  day. 
Full  directions  for  its  use  accompany  each  fur- 
nace, which  is  sold  at  a  very  nominal  figure,  in- 
deed, considering  its  great  efficiency. 
*     *     » 

A  LUXURY  YOU  WILL  APPRECIATE, 
Evervl'odv  loves  trout.  The  elegantly  tinted 
flesh  and  indescribalile  flavor  of  this  king  of 
fishes  appeals  at  once  to  the  eye  and  pal- 
ate. To  the  epicure  it  is  a  tid-bit  of  rap- 
ture, while  even  to  grosser  appetites  it  is  a  rev- 
elation The  diflicultv  was  heretofore  to  obtam 
trout  in  all  their  pristine  flavor  and  fine  condi- 
tion. This  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  your  keen 
enjovment  of  this  most  delicious  food  since  J.  E. 
Bam'ber  of  Truckee,  Cal..  began  to  cater  to  an 
appreciative  rullic.  To-day  Mr.  Bamber  can 
supplv  vou  with  trout,  direct  from  their  native 
stream  to  vour  table,  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Take  this  "  pointer  "  and  write  him  at 
once.  Whv  denv  vourself  something  that  is  so 
easily  within  your  reach.  His  facilities  and 
prices  will  agreeably  astonish  you. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE. 
"  Dupont  "  has  alwavs  stood  for  clependability. 
and  that  is  whv  this  famous  old  brand  of  black 
and  smokeless  powder  has  retained  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  sportsfnen  the  world 
over.  One  pets  no  "  snuih  "  or  "  pop  "  loads 
when  n«ing  Dupont.  and  there  are  no  "  unac- 
countables  "  if  the  pun  be  held  right.  It  is  a 
record  maker  in  the  hands  of  record  mnkinp 
men.  and  the  novice  finds  nothing  but  snti'^fnc- 
tion  and  irnprn\ement  of  his  shooting  in  its  use. 
Years  of  Intelligent  and  costly  exnerfment  have 
placed  Out'ont  on  a  pedestal  by  itself  and  the 
name  will  le  as  famous  In  the  centuries  to  come 
as  It  has  been  for  over  a  century  past. 
•     •     • 

TITKY  ATJ>  TTRED  IT,  M.  C.  SHELLS. 
Over  nt  Pnducnh.  Kv..  where  there  Is  located 
one  of  tbp  finest  pun  clubs  in  this  cotmtry.  W.  A. 
Dnvls  killed  in  birds  straight  on  April  7,  winning 
first  I'lncc.  iv'v.  Kennedy,  however,  took  the 
Club  Medal,  killing  25  out  of  26. 


THE     MAN 

WHO  KNOWS 

sticks  to  a  Marlin  every  time. 

It  is  the  gun  for  records  and  kills. 

Accuracy  in  Marlin  repeaters 
is  always  absolute. 

The  solid  top  and  side  ejector  are 
distinctive  and  original  Marlin 
features  which  others  only  imitate 

If  The  Marlin  rifle,  22  calibre,  hnsM.irliii  ac^u- 
racv,  simplicity  and  leUabilitv.  The  bi-st  little 
ritie  made.  Shoots  22  short,  long  and  long  nfle 
CHrtT'djies  in  the  same  guu  without  any  change  or 
adjusting. 

H  The  Marlin  16g«uge shotguns  are  the !=Tnall- 
est  and  liRh  est  rei^atins  gnns  manuf'icturea.  a 
new.  well-halanced  gnn  of  great  accuracy.  Han- 
dles Rtiff  loads  safely  and  w.  11. 

If  you  shoot  at  nil,  you'll  want  our  1904 
cataloK'iiP— '^00  illustrations— aiul  our  Ex- 
perience Book  that  tells  what  Marlins  have 
really  done.  Free  on  receipt  of  3  stamps 
postHf^e. 

THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  CO  , 

No.  51  Uillow  St  ,  New  Haven,  Conn 
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W.  J.  Golcher 
'     There    were 


T.  E.  Hubby  has  been  winning  a  string  of  high 
averages  in  Indian  Territory,  Olilalioma  and 
Texas.  At  Nocona  on  the  6ih  lie  broke  97  per 
cent.;  at  McCloud,  Oli.,  on  the  9th,  he  proke  90 
per  cent.;  at  Aidmore,  on  the  1:2th,  he  broke  95 
per  cent.,  and  at  Paris  on  the  14th  he  broke  94 
per  cent. 

C.  B.  Adams,  better  known  as  "  Pat  "  to  his 
friends,  stopped  over  in  Biistol  on  liis  way  to 
Iowa  to  shoot  at  the  Interstate  Shoot  there  on 
April  6  and  7.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  366  out 
of  400  targets. 

M.  E.  Hensler  broke  94  out  of  100  at  Demopo- 
lis,  April  5,  and  93  out  of  100  at  Tuscaloosa, 
AJa.,  April  6.  'these  scores  were  also  made  with 
the  U.  M.  C.  shells. 

The  Union  Gun  Club  held  their  shoot  at  Ingle- 
side  Sunday,  April  10,  forty-three  shooters  con- 
testing. Out  of  the  forty-three,  thirty-nine  shot 
U.  M.  C.  Magic,  Acme,  Majestic  or  Monarch 
shells.  The  tiist  class  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  D. 
Daniels,  shooting  a  Remington  shotgun.  The 
second  class  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  Scott  I^eary. 
The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  attending 
shooters  and  their  friends  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
day. 

The  monthly  shoot  of  the  Empire  Gun  Club 
was  held,  at  Alameda  Point  on  Sunday,  April  10, 
and  a  feature  of  the  shoot  was  that  all  contest- 
ants used  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany's  "  Magic  "    shells. 

The  Hercules  Gun  Club  held  a  live  bird  shoot 
at  Pinole  on  Sunday,  April  24,  and  twenty-two 
out  of  twenty-three  shooters  used  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company's  shells,  "  Magic  " 
and  "  Monarch."  and  eight  used  Remington  shot- 
guns. The  longest  run  on  live  birds  was  made 
with  the  U.  M.  C.  "  Magic  "  shells,  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Moore  of  Pinole,  Cal.,  who  killed  straight  up  to 
his  thirty-third  bird,  and  W.  J.  Golcher  of  San 
Francisco  killed  straight  up  to  his  twenty-fourth 
bird.  Mr.  F.  J.  Moore  shot  the  "  Pattern  "  load 
of  the  California  Powder  Works, 
shot  the  C.  P.  W.'s  "  Peerless.' 
twenty-three   contestants   in  all. 

The  Millwood  Gun  Club  gave  their  shoot  at 
Mill  Valley  on  Sunday.  April  24.  and  out  of  the 
sixteen  contestants  twehe  used  the  U.  M.  C. 
"  Magic  "  and  "  Magestic  "  shells.  The  best 
score  of  the  day  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Van 
Norden  with  a  score  of  19  out  of  20. 
*  *  * 
A  RAZOR   SAVER. 

Every  razor,  no  matter  how  sharp  or  how  dull, 
has  a  saw  edge.  If  you  could  magnify  the  blade 
a  thousand  times  the  edge  would  look  nne  a  saw. 
The  invisible  particles  of  steel  arrange  them- 
selves like  saw  teeth;  and  the  sharper  the  razor 
the  more  in  alignment  are  these  teeth;  the  duller 
the  razor  the  more  they  are  like  the  teeth  of  a 
cross-cut  saw — that's  when  the  razor  pulls. 

Stropping  naturally  pushes  the  teeth  back  into 
alignment,  but  still  the  razor  grows  duller.  One- 
tenth  of  the  dullness  comes  from  wear,  nine- 
tenths  from  surface  rusting. 

No  matter  how  dry  you  wipe  a  razor  after 
using,  j'ou  can  not  wipe  in  between  the  saw 
edges.  The  moisture  from  the  water  and  soap 
form  particles  of  rust.  The  sharper  the  edge  or 
the  thinner  the  steel,  the  greater  the  rust.  Rust 
adds  to  rust,  and  after  a  while  the  razor  becomes 
so  dull  that  it  has  to  he  honed,  or,  as  many  do, 
put  away  for  a  month  or  so. 

During  such  a  rest  period  the  surface  ru<?t  be- 
comes what  is  known  as  brittle  rust,  and  by 
stropping  the  brittle  rii=;t  breaks  off  and  the 
razor  has  a  new  edge.  While  it  cuts  better,  still 
it  is  not  a  sharp  razor  as  if  just  honed. 

Try  this  exneriment:  Rub  a  few  droDs  of 
"  3  in  One  "  into  your  razor  strop  until  the 
leather  becomes  soft  and  pliable.  Draw  the 
blade  of  the  razor  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  moi<5tPred  with  "  3  in  One."  Then  strop 
razor  as  usual. 

When  "  3  in  One  "  is  put  on  the  blade,  all  the 
skin  or  hair  that  mnv  adhere  to  the  saw  edges 
is  cleaned  out  and  the  razor  edge  absolutely  pro- 
tected from  ru<5t.  The  oil  on  the  stro^i  brings  out 
the  grain  of  the  leather,  which  grain,  adhering 
to  the  saw  edsTf^s.  wipes  them  out  perfectlv. 
leaving  the   cutting  edge   keen  and   clean.     The 


MENNErJl 

BORATED  TALCygl 
TOILET  POyi@lS@ 


A  Positive  Relief  for 

Prickly  Heat, 
Chafing  and 
Sunburn 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin. 
Delightful  after  shaving. 
Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    SAf^PLE    FREE. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

ScnitlNnp 


S'"^' Mennen's  Violet  Talcnm^E;;.' 


6tali 
OLD 
KIRK  Ai 
I1I3KY 
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oil  on  the  blade  forms  an  imperceptible  overcoat 
that  prevents  surface  rusting  on  even  the  most 
minute  steel  particles.  The  razor  then  is  dulled 
only  by  wear  and  tear,  and.  therefore,  stays 
sharp  nine  times  as  long. 

The  G.  W.  Cole  Co.,  141-145  Broadway,  New 
York,  make  the  "3  in  One."  Write  them  for 
sample. 


THE     WINCHESTER'S     WINNING     GAIT. 

Winchester  goods  carried  off  the  honors  at  the 
Colusa  Inanimate  Target  Tournament,  which 
was  held  at  Colusa,  Cal.,  on  April  23  and  24.  Of 
the  seventy-one  shooters  who  faced  the  traps  at 
this  tournament,  fifty-one  shot  Winchester  shells 
and  twenty  used  Winchester  "  pump  "  guns. 
The  high  average  of  the  tournament  was 
91  7-10#,  and  was  made  by  W.  H.  Seaver  of  San 
Francisco,  shooting  a  Winchester  "  pump  "  gun 
and  Winchester  "  Leader  "  shells,  Selby  loading. 
The  longest  straight  run  of  consecutive  breaks 
was  made  by  Charles  Frank  of  Colusa,  with 
Winchester  "  Repeater  "  shells,  Selby  loading. 
Mr.  Frank's  run  was  59  straight.  The  Northern 
California  Championship  medal  was  won  by  J. 
E.  Haugh  of  Gridley  with  Winchester  "  Leader  " 
shells.  The  Gibson  Cup,  ten  pairs  of  doubles,  was 
captured  by  Frank  Rushtaller  of  Sacramento 
'with  a  Winchester  "  pump  "  gun  and  Winches- 
ter "  Leader  "  shells.  The  Six  Man  Team  Tro- 
phy was  captured  by  the  Colusa  team,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Frank,  Moulton,  Burtis,  Gil- 
mour  and  Bender.  Five  of  the  six  men  that  shot 
in  this  team  used  the  Winchester  "  Repeater  " 
shell.  The  star  squad  shooting  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  done  by  the  squad  composed  of 
Messrs.  Newbert.  Seaver,  Davis,  Reed  and  John- 
son. This  squad  scored  95  out  of  the  possible 
100,  three  different  times  during  the  shoot. 
Three  of  the  five  men  in  this  squad  shot  Win- 
chester "  Leader  "  shells,  and  two  in  connection 
used  Winchester  "  pump  "  guns. 

At  the  regular  monthly  club  shoot  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Gun  Club,  which  was  held  at  Ingle- 
side  on  April  17,  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Hoyt,  both 
shooHTig  Winchester  "  pump  "  guns  and  Win- 
chester "  Leader  "  shells,  captured  the  two  first- 
class  gold  medals  on  the  scores  of  24  out  of  a 
possible  25  each.  Mr.  Hoyt  also  scored  15 
straight  in  the  merchandise  event  with  the 
above  combination. 

"Billy"  Crosby,  shooting  Winchester  "Leader" 
shells,  the  shell  he  alwavs  shoots,  was  high  gun 
at  the  Briston  (Tenn.)  Gun  Club  tournament  on 
April  6  and  7.  Mr.  Crosby  scored  195  out  of  200 
on  the  first  day  and  198  out  of  200  on  the  last 
day.  making  the  grand  total  of  393  out  of  the  400 
shot  at.  To  drop  but  seven  targets  out  of  four 
hundred  shot  at  is  surely  shooting  some. 

Another  shooter  who  has  been  demonstrating 
the  reliabilltv  of  Winchester  "  Leader  "  shells  is 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hawkins  of  Baltimore.  At  Durham. 
N.  C.  April  15.  he  broke  99  out  of  100  and  147 
out  of  150  targets.  At  Raleigh,  April  17.  he 
scored  97  out  of  100.  and  at  Wilson.  N.  C,  April 
23.  he  reached  the  climax  by  breaking  100  tar- 
gets straight.  To  drop  but  six  targets  out  of  350 
shot  at  in  three  different  tournaments  is  surely 
shooti)ig  some. 

Shooters  of  Winchester  goods  carried  off  the 
honors  at  the  Pan  Diogo  Bhie  Rock  Tournament, 
which  was  held  at  San  Diego  on  April  16  and  17. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Vauehan  of  Los  Angeles,  using  "^''In- 
chester  "  T>eader "  shells,  the  shell  he  alwnvs 
shoots,  made  the  highest  general  averaee  of  the 
tournament.  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  of  Nordhoff. 
shooting  Winchester  "  Leader  "  shells,  made  the 
longest  straight  run  of  consecutive  breaks  dur- 
ing the  tournament,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Monaghan  of 
Santa  Ana.  shooting  a  Winchester  "  pump  " 
gun.  captured  the  handsome  Jenk's  trophy. 

Shooters  of  Winchester  goods  carried  off  the 
honors  at  the  Sixteenth  Reml-Annual  Inanimate 
Target  Tournament  of  the  T  os  Angeles  Gun 
Club,  which  was  held  near  Sherman  Junction. 
T,os  Aniroles  Counfv.  on  the  fith.  7th  and  8th 
Inst.  Of  the  sixtv-foiir  shooters  that  faced  the 
traps  at  this  tournament,  fiftv-one  shot  T^'^ln- 
chester  "  Leader  "  .shells  and  twelve  used  Win- 


chester "  pump  "  guns.  The  highest  general  av- 
erage of  the  tournament,  90^4'?,  was  made  by 
W.  H.  Seaver  of  San  Francisco,  with  a  Win- 
chester "  pump  "  gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells, 
Selby  loading.  The  second  high  average  was 
made  by  J.  E.  Vaughan  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a 
Smith  gun  and  "  Leader  "  shells,  while  the  third 
high  average  was  captured  by  C.  B.  Monaghan 
of  Santa  Ana  with  a  Winchester  "  pump  "  and 
"  Leader  "  shells.  The  Two  Man  Team  Cham- 
pionship Trophy,  shot  for  on  the  nrst  day,  was 
captured  by  F.  B.  Mills  and  C.  B.  Monaghan, 
both  of  Santa  Ana,  and  both  using  Winchester 
guns  and  shells,  after  shooting  off  two  ties  with 
J.  E.  Vaughan  and  J.  M.  Inman  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Inman  shot  a  Winchester  "  pump  "  g^un  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Vaughan  used  the  "  Leader  " 
shell.  The  Five  Men  Team  Championship  Cup, 
shot  for  on  the  second  day,  was  won  oy  the  team 
composed  of  C.  Julian  and  F.  S.  Ecker  of  San 
Diego,  O.  O.  Orr  of  Los  Angeles,  and  F.  B.  Mills 
and  C.  B.  Monoghan  of  Santa  Ana.  Messrs.  Orr, 
Mills  and  Monoghan  shot  Winchester  guns  and 
shells.  The  Tufts-Lyon  Medal,  also  shot  for  on 
the  second  day  of  the  tournament,  was  won  by 
C.  P.  Monoghan,  after  shooting  off  a  tie  with 
F.  B.  Mills. 

The  Individual  Championship  Diamond  Medal 
and  also  the  big  Miss-and-Out  event,  shot  on  the 
last  day  of  the  tournament,  were  both  won  by 
J.  E.  Vaughan  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  Smith  gun 
and  M^'inchester  "  Leader  "   shells. 
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Tomllnson  Cleaners 
Are  Killing  My  Business 

Wherever  a  Tomlinson  is 
used  the  barrel  is  never 
pitted,  rusted  or  scratch- 
ed. They  retail  for  $i, 
and  save  more  than  that 
in  the  wear  of  a  gun. 

The  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement  Co., 
IJridgcport,  Conn. 

313  to  315  Broadway.  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
114  Second  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 


We  can  send  you 
in  our  catalogue  more 
illustrations  of  Buck- 
boards,  Hunting 
Wagons  and  Country 
Club  Wagons  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
The  first  Studebaker  vehi- 
cle was  made  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Studebaker  in  Hangtown, 
California,  in  1854.  There  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  in  the  State  now. 

Market    and 
Tenth  Sts. 


Studebaker  Uros.  f ommky 


OF  CAL.IFOItXIA. 

i.ET  US  sp:nd  catalog  up: 
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TRADE    MARK 


AnnUNITION 


Out  of  43  contestants,  shooting 
through  all  the  events  at  the  Union 
Gun  Club  Tournament,  April  10, 
1904 


39 


USED     U.     M. 


SHELLS 


Those  used  were  Acme,  Magic, 
Majestic,  Monarch. 

The  First  Class  and  Second  Class 
Medals  were  won  with  U.  M.  C. 
shells. 

THE  BEST  RESULTS 

are  obtained  only  with  the 
BEST   AMMUNITION 


UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPOT 

86-88  FIRST  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

E.     E.     DRAKE,     Manager 


lO  cts. 


A  JULY 


,    1904 


$1.00  a  Year 
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CLABROIGH,  GOLCHER  &  CO 


Factory  24  Second  St.  338  MARKET  gTREXT 

PHone   Main   1394'  San   Francisco 
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"INPAUUIBUE, 
"  E.  C." 
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OR 


"SCHUUTZE" 


Powders  to  Stand  By  and  Swear  By. 

Either  dense  or  bulk ; 

and  all  made  in  America  by  the 

Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Co. 
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TO  A  BROOK. 


OH!  little  brook,  in  childhood's  day 
I  heard  your  music  soft  and  clear, 
And  often  since,  tho'  miles  away, 

Your  voice  has  reached  my  dreaming  ear. 

In  some  lone  hour  when  memories  sad 
Have  caused  a  tear  to  dim  mine  eye, 

I've  heard  again  your  accents  glad, 
As  heav'nly  music  floating  by. 

And  all  on  earth,  dear  little  rill. 
Is  changed  to  me  save  you  alone; 

Your  echoes  manhood's  heart  oft  fill 
With  pictures  of  its  childhood's  home. 
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Down  isles  of  memory,  long  untrod, 

Sound  footsteps  from  the  vanished  years, 

Of  feet  that  rest  beneath  the  sod. 

That  love  has  watered  oft  with  tears. 


When  sweet  yet  solemn  thoughts  arise, 
When  memory's  golden  chain  is  stirred. 

Each  link  recalls  some  loving  eye, 
Some  vanished  face,  or  form,  or  word. 


And  thus  will  Love  forever  dream. 

And  longing  glances  backward  cast. 
While  Hope  will  light  despair  with  gleams 

Gathered  by  memory  from  the  past. 

So,  little  brook,  my  constant  friend. 
Thy  purity — thy  childlike  song 

Shall  live  in  hearts  of  other  men, 
In  years  to  come  thy  course  along. 


Forever  onward  toward  the  sea 
Thy  waters  with  a  song  shall  flow; 

And  generations  yet  to  be. 

Shall  hear  thee,  and  their  love  bestow. 

—Benjamin  P.  Keith. 


A  DEER  HUNT  IN  THE  REDWOODS  OF  MENDOCINO. 


By  James   L.   Skiffinuton. 


NE  early  August  morning  we  left 
one  of  the  numerous  summer  re- 
sorts of  Mendocino  County  for  a 
chase  after  the  wily  buck.  For 
the  first  few  miles  we  traveled 
through  some  of  the  grand  scenery  for  which 
this  county  is  famed.  The  lofty  mountains, 
towering  on  either  hand,  looked  grand  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun.  At  our  feet,  tumbling 
and  gurgling  over  the  rocks,  lay  a  branch 
of  Big  River,  in  whose  depths  many  fine 
trout  were  to  be  seen. 

After  going  about  two  miles  we  turned 
into  Montgomery  Gulch.  Here,  ou  rich  flat 
bottom  land,  grows  some  of  the  finest  red- 
woods of  California  (excepting  of  course 
the  big  groves  of  the  government  reserves). 
The  redwoods  here  are  indeed  worth  seeing. 
for  they  are  so  thick  that  the  sun  never 
reaches  the  ground  below,  and  trees  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  are  on  every 
hand.  As  the  saying  is,  "  You  have  to  look 
twice  "  to  see  the  tops  of  these  giants  of  the 
forest.  At  their  bases  the  beautiful  five- 
fingered  and  "  maiden-hair  "  ferns  grow  in 
abundance.  Add  to  this  a  stream  of  the 
purest  water,  and  you  have  one  of  the  finest 
camping  grounds  on  earth. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three  city  sports- 
men and  myself.  I  handling  the  dogs  and 
acting  as  guide.  After  leaving  the  redwoods 
we  climbed  the  mountains  adjoining.  Just 
bordering  the  redwood  is  a  growth  of  oak, 
madrone  and  other  hardwood  timbers,  and 
passing  through  this  you  come  to  the  chemi- 
sal — the  natural  feed  of  the  deer.  Climbing 
up  one  of  the  many  ridges  brings  you  to  a 
point  where  you  can  look  for  miles  over 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  hunting- 
grounds  in  California. 

Many  condemn  hunting  deer  with  dogs. 
End  I  am  going  to  say  just  a  word  in  dofonse 
of  that  kind  of  sport.  If  you  have  dogs  that 
will  pursue  a  deer  until  it  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  can  no  longer  run  or  defend 
itself,  I  say  that  is  wrong;  but  if  you  use 
dogs  that  only  jump  the  deer  out  of  their 
hiding  places  and   run   them   fast  from   ten 
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minutes  to  a  half  hour,  I  maintain  that  a 
deer  has  a  better  chance  of  escaping,  and 
certainly  more  of  a  chance  to  defend  him- 
self than  he  has  if  still  hunted,  when  you 
sneak  on  him  when  he  is  feeding  and  shoot 
him  down  in  cold  blood.  You  may  say  "  The 
dogs  run  does  and  fawns  as  well."  So  they 
do,  but  a  fifteen  minutes'  run  does  not  hurt 
either  doe  or  fawn,  and  no  true  sportsman 
will  shoot  either.  Besides,  a  doe  naturally 
leads  the  dogs  away  from  her  fawn.  And  if 
you  think  it  is  not  more  sport,  and  a  better 
trial  of  your  skill  with  a  rifie,  to  shoot  at  a 
fast-running  deer  than  at  one  standing  still, 
a  single  experience  will  disillusion  you. 

Our  pack  was  composed  of  an  English  fox- 
hound, "  Ole,"  a  fox  terrier,  "  Fido,"  and  a 
setter  (half  Gordon  and  half  English).  Ole 
came  from  imported  stock  and  his  blood  is 
the  bluest  of  the  blue,  for  he  was  one  of 
Walter  Hobart's  Burlingame  Park  pack. 
Fido,  the  terrier,  has  just  a  dash  of  hound  in 
him,  which  gives  him  a  good  nose,  and  he 
makes  a  fine  running  mate  for  Ole.  The  set- 
ter is  invaluable  for  leading  you  to  where  a 
badly  wounded  deer  has  crawled  away  to 
some  hidden  spot  to  die. 

I  placed  the  three  city  fellows  on  the  ridge 
about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  upon  rocks 
where  they  could  see,  and  went  back  to  the 
edge   of   the   timber   to   start   the   dogs.     Al- 
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most  at  once  Ole  was  heard  from,  for  the 
deer  had  not  left  their  feeding  grounds  very 
long.  That  long-drawn  bellow  set  every 
hunter  on  the  lookout  and  when  the  bellows 
began  to  come  thick  and  fast  their  eyes 
were  gleaming  with  excitement.  The  sharp 
"  yap,  yap,"  of  the  terrier  was  heard  between 
times  and  we  knew  they  were  crowding  the 
deer  hard.  Suddenly  he  came  in  sight,  away 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge,  and  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  .30-30  was  heard.  Just  one 
shot,  and  I  thought  "A  miss,  sure!  "  But 
soon  the  dogs  were  still  and  I  knew  that  one 
deer  was  down. 

I  went  over  where  I  could  see  the  hunters 
on  the  ridge,  and  the  one  away  at  the  top 
halloed  and  told  me  there  was  a  aeer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ridge  close  to  where  I  was.  I 
looked  around,  and  sure  enough,  I  found  a 
fat  little  spike  lying  there.  My  opinion  of 
city  hunters  rose  considerably,  for  it  was  a 
good  five-hundred-yard  shot.  I  let  the  dogs 
go  again,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  we  had 
another  spike.  But  this  was  small  game, 
and  we  were  looking  for  a  big  old  fellow 
with  a  fine  head  of  horns. 

This  time  the  dogs  were  longer  starting 
him,  for  it  was  getting  later  in  the  day  and 
the  track  was  harder  to  follow,  and  most 
likely  he  would  prove  to  be  an  old  fellow,  for 


they  are  harder  to  find  and  take  more  pre- 
caution in  going  to  their  beds.  But  at  last 
they  started,  and  I  heard  the  crack!  crack! 
of  the  rifles  from  several  different  places. 
He  had  evidently  come  out  within  sight  of  all 
the  party,  and  I  began  to  get  anxious,  for  the 
repeated  shooting  indicated  that  they  were 
missing  him.  I  little  expected  to  get  a  shot 
myself,  for  in  starting  the  dogs  where  they 
would  drive  the  deer  out  where  the  others 
could  see  them,  I  had  to  go  where  it  was 
not  likely  the  deer  would  come.  But  I  was 
standing  where  I  could  look  into  a  small 
opening  in  the  brush,  and  all  at  once  there 
came  into  view  a  fine  big  buck.  His  head 
was  well  back  and  he  was  running  hard,  but 
saw  me  almost  as  soon  as  I  saw  him. 

He  stopped  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 
foi  a  good  shot.  I  have  killed  a  whole  lot 
of  deer,  but  I  wanted  that  one  very  bad,  and 
when  I  raised  the  old  .44  I  found  that  I  was 
shaking  as  bad  as  I  did  when  about  to  shoot 
at  my  first  one.  I  soon  collected  my  wits, 
however,  and  a  shot  in  the  neck  brought  to 
the  ground  as  fine  a  deer  as  one  could  wish 
to  kill.  His  horns  were  perfect  and  extra 
long,  though  they  had  but  three  points  on 
each  side.  When  we  got  to  the  hotel  and 
weighed  him  we  found  that  he  tipped  the 
scales  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds. 
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AFTER  BIG  FISH  IN  THE  CHANNEL. 


By  Harry  H.  Dunn. 


ETWEEN  the  coast  line  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  California,  and 
the  nearest  of  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands, stretches  thirty  miles  of  as 
beautiful  sea  as  lies  outdoors, 
and  it  washes  on  its  western  edge  an  isle 
more  fair  than  any  that  ever  slept  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ^gean  in  the  Golden  Age. 
This  is  Catalina,  whose  hills  are  filled  with 
wild  goats  and  whose  waters,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  are  not  less  filled  with  the 
finest  of  game  fish.  The  seas  about  Catalina 
are  ever  still,  every  ready  for  the  ninety- 
foot  yacht  or  the  little  rowboat  as  the  sports- 
man may  prefer,  and  equally  Sure  to  return 
the  one  or  the  other  filled  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  deep  for  him  who  knows  how  to 
go  after  them. 

There  are  three  principal  game  fishes  of 
the  larger  sort  to  be  sought  there — the  jew- 
fish,  king  of  his  tribe;  the  yellowtail,  the 
greatest  fighter  in  the  world  except  the  tar- 
pon; and  the  tuna,  whose  strength  and  div- 
ing propensities  are  responsible  for  more 
lost  tackle  than  any  other  one  denizen  of 
these  waters.  Fishing  for  one  or  all  of  these 
may  be  and  is  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, i.  e.,  with  a  hand  line  of  strength  enough 
to  hold  a  two-year-old  colt,  but  this,  though 
perhaps  productive  of  big  bags,  is  hardly 
sport,  and  is  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the 
numerous  sportsmen  who  have  helped  to 
make  Avalon  famous  as  a  deep-sea  fishing 
resort  the  world  over.  To  get  the  sport  at 
its  best,  rise  early  on  a  June  morning — for 
the  big  fellows  are  beginning  to  run  about 
now — and,  having  provided  yourself  with  a 
good  pole  (of  course  if  you  are  a  real,  dyed- 
in-the-wool  fisherman  you  already  have  two 
or  three),  and  go  down  to  the  sea  in  a  small 
launch  at  whose  stern  trails  a  rowboat  of 
size  suflicient  to  carry  yourself  and  the  boat- 
man. Any  of  the  several  guides  can  take 
you  to  good  fishing  grounds  just  outside  the 
bay  of  Avalon,  and  when  at  last  you  have 
struck  your  fish  they  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  you,  especially  if  this  is  your  first 
attempt  at  deep-sea  fishing.    Tlien.  when  you 


have  reached  the  fishing  grounds,  the  launch 
is  anchored  and  you  and  your  boatman  step 
into  the  rowboat,  cast  it  off  and  float  adrift 
on  the  largest  of  oceans  after  the  biggest 
game  fish  in  the  world,  with  a  light  pole  in 
your  hand  and  a  tiny  21-thread  line  on  your 
reel.  You  never  realize  exactly  how  small 
a  line  that  is  until  you  have  been  in  just 
this  position,  but  you  haven't  long  to  wait 
for  the  guide  puts  a  living  smelt  or  a  bone 
jig  on  your  hook,  accordingly  as  you  are 
going  to  cast  for  jewfish  or  troll  for  yellow- 
tail,  and  with  steady,  practiced  strokes  pulls 
the  little  boat  out  toward  the  blue  haze  that 
you  know  is  the  mainland,  thirty  miles 
away. 

But  he  never  gets  there.  If  there  are  many 
fish  about,  your  bait  scarcely  sinks  beneath 
the  water  before  there  is  something  doing 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  If  a  jewfish  takes 
it,  there  will  come  a  slow  tug,  then  a  steady 
pull,  and  then  he  will  "  sound  "  on  you,  go- 
ing down — down — down,  until  the  very  reel 
cries  out  in  terror.  Now  is  the  time  that  you 
value  every  foot  of  that  thin  green  thread 
and  pray  for  him  to  stop  before  the  entire 
four  hundred  feet  is  gone.  Sometimes,  after 
he  stops,  which  he  has  to  do  sooner  or  later, 
you  think  you  have  lost  him,  and  you  try 
your  line  ever  so  gently  with  your  reel,  just 
to  see  if  he  is  gone  for  good.  He  feels  the 
bite  of  the  hook  in  his  jaw  and  comes  up  at 
about  four  times  the  speed  with  which  he 
went  down,  and  you  are  powerless  to  take 
in  the  line  as  fast  as  he  brings  it  up,  so  you 
reel  in  as  best  you  can  and  if  he  doesn't 
double  on  you  too  much  and  finally  cut  the 
line,  you  at  last  get  even  with  him,  and 
maybe  have  a  little  to  spare,  so  that  when 
he  goes  down  again  you  will  have  a  some- 
what better  hold  on  him.  Yet  he  delays 
sounding  again  with  remarkable  perversity, 
and  starts  for  San  Clemente  or  some  other 
one  of  the  outlying  islands  with  a  speed  that 
taxes  the  strong  arms  of  the  boatman  to  the 
limit.  Uut  the  boat  follows  after  as  best  it 
may.  you  letting  him  have  the  line  when  you 
can  and  taking  it  in  when  he  permits  you  to. 
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THE    BAY    AT    AVALON. 


Sometimes  he  comes  straight  back  toward 
the  boat,  swimming  but  a  few  feet  under  the 
water  and  plainly  visible  in  this  clear  sea, 
then  turning  away  sharply  to  take  another 
fall  out  of  your  reel. 

So  the  battle  goes,  often  lasting  for  two  or 
three  hours,  until  at  last  more  tired  out  than 
the  fish  is,  you  pull  him  alongside  the  boat 
where  the  waiting  oarsman  sticks  the  gaff 
into  his  black  side  and  lifts  him  into  the 
boat  with  the  remark:  "Little  feller,  'bout 
ninety  pounds,  I  guess,"  and  you  wonder 
what  kind  of  stuff  those  men  are  made  of 
who  caught  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounder  that  is  on  exhibition  at  the  hotel. 
But  the  fish  are  there  to  substantiate  the 
Avalon  fish  stories,  and  they  must  be  be- 
lieved, willy-nilly.  Down  in  your  heart  you 
hope,  before  the  season  is  over,  to  rival  the 
big  one  at  the  hotel,  and  visions  even  of  the 
possession  of  the  cup  the  Tuna  Club  offers 
begin  to  flit  through  your  mind;  but  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  fishermen  who  go  to  Ava- 
lon that  is  as  far  as  they  ever  get,  for  the 


larger  and  older  jewfish  are  wary  fellows 
and  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  their  haunts 
and  habits  that  only  longer  experience  with 
them  than  most  transients  may  get  can  give. 
But  if  you  had  put  on  the  bone  jig,  and  the 
yellowtail  were  running  strong,  your  strike 
would  have  been  quite  different,  your  fight 
shorter  and  your  fish  of  a  weight  of  probably 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  The  yellowtail  might 
have  struck  at  your  live  bait,  but  in  general 
more  of  these  fish  are  caught  off  wharves 
that  run  into  deep  water  with  live  bait  than 
are  caught  from  boats  with  the  same  bait, 
though  many  are  caught  from  the  latter  with 
jigs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned pickerel  spoon  in  common  use  on 
Eastern  rivers  would  be  of  service  here  as 
well  if  once  tried.  "What  t'he  yellowtail  is, 
is  a  question  that  no  scientist  has  been  able 
to  answer  exnctly  as  yet,  though  it  is  very 
common  up  and  down  the  southwest  coast, 
and  opportunities  of  study  are  not  lacking. 
The  jewfish  is  a  bass  of  the  sea.  nothing 
else,  and  he  shows  it  in  every  line  of  his 
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huge  body  and  in  every  motion  when  be- 
neath the  waves.  There  is  no  fish  so  like 
the  jewfish  in  manner  of  life  and  in  the 
fight  he  puts  up,  when  struck,  as  is  the 
common  black  bass  of  Eastern  rivers  and 
lakos,  though  of  course  the  difference  in  size 
between  the  two  makes  the  comparison  seem 
disproportionate.-  The  yellowtail,  however, 
long  and  slim  of  body,  are  in  quite  another 
class  of  fish,  and  indeed  they  are  the  aristo- 
crats of  southern  waters.  They  lead  a 
strenuous  life,  for  the  sharks  love  yellowtail 
above  all  other  meat,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  fisherman  to  have  a  safely  hooked 


yellowtail  bitten  squarely  in  two  before  he 
has  lifted  it  into  the  boat.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  this  very  thing  done  from  the  wharf  at 
Redondo — one  of  the  best  points  for  shore 
fishing  on  the  coast  south  of  Santa  Barbara 
— and  a  heavier  hook,  baited  with  the  re- 
maining piece  of  yellowtail  and  thrown  back 
into  the  ocean  caught  the  robber  as  he  re- 
turned to  see  what  he  had  left.  The  yellow- 
tail fights  like  a  trout,  only  more  so,  and  to 
my  mind  there  is  more  sport  in  fishing  for 
them,  even  though  they  weigh  less  than 
either  the  jewfish  or  the  tuna,  than  is  to  be 
had  with  either  of  the  latter  two.  A  three- 
hundred-pound  sea  bass  on  an  eight-ounce 
rod  has  always  been  a  little  too  large  a  con- 
tract for  me,  but  the  yellowtail  come  as  hard 
even  if  they  do  weigh  less,  and  they  look 
much  prettier  as  they  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way  through  the  green  water  or  on  top  of 
it. 

There  is  four  hundred  feet  of  limpid  sea 
off  much  of  the  Catalina  coast,  and  if  you 
expect  to  get  a  big  fish  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  along  at  least  that  much  line,  for  every 
one  you  strike  seems  determined  to  explore 
the  nethermost  depths  of  that  bit  of  sea  bot- 
tom over  which  he  rose  to  your  lure.  There 
are  myriads  of  small  fish  here,  too,  but  who 
ever  thinks  of  mackerel  or  smelt,  or  even 
bass,  when  the  yellowtail  and  jewfish  and 
tuna  are  running? 

And,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that  the 
king  fighter  of  the  whole  bunch  is  the  tuna, 
who,  in  reality,  is  nothing  but  an  overgrown 
mackerel.  No  trouble  to  classify  him;  his 
peculiar  tail  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fins 
would  do  that  were  there  nothing  else  to  go 
by.  When  a  real  lively  tuna  of  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so  hits  the  nethermost  end  of  the 
line  it  feels  about  as  if  a  good  strong  static 
machine  had  broken  loose,  and  the  worst 
part  of  it  is  that,  like  the  static  machine, 
you  can't  let  go  just  whrn  you  happen  to 
wart  to.  If  he  is  a  juniper — and  most  tuna 
are — he  will  soon  make  his  appearance  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  leaping  like  a 
Falmon  at  play,  then  sounding,  only  to  rise 
again,  shooting  amid  a  shower  of  silvery 
spray  ten  or  fifteen  feet  out  of  the  water  and 
falling  back  with  a  spat  and  a  splash  that 
can  be  hoard  for  half  a  mile.  A  tuna  knows 
all  the  tricks  of  both  the  yellowtail  and  the 
jewfish  and  a  few  of  his  own  manufacture 
besides.    To  those  ho  adds  a  strength  greater 
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TUNA. 


in  proportion  to  his  size  than  that  of  any 
other  fish,  while  his  speed  through  the  water 
is  something  marvelous.  When  a  tuna  takes 
a  good  hold  on  your  line  you  have  got  him 


'■  for  better  or  for  worse,"  for  once  hooked 
they  never  let  go,  would  not  if  they  could, 
but  fight  to  the  finish,  which,  often  as  not, 
sees  the  fish  slipping  away  through  the  green 
depths  with  eight  feet  of  good  leader  trail- 
ing from  his  mouth  while  the  man  in  the 
boat  reels  in  the  remains  of  his  line.  There 
is  some  consolation  for  unlucky  tuna  fisher- 
men, however,  in  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
tuna  is  of  practically  no  use  for  eating,  and , 
that  most  of  those  caught  at  Avalon  are 
thrown  back  into  the  bay  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gulls  and  sharks,  whose  appetites  never 
vary  and  who  are  not  in  the  least  subject  to 
spells  of  indigestion. 

When  the  big  fish  are  not  running — and 
even  sometimes  when  they  are — there  is  ex- 
cellent  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  rocky  coves 
and  about  the  headlands  of  Catalina.  Bass 
of  several  sorts,  small  when  compared  with 
the  huge  black  sea-bass,,  are  plentiful,  and 
there  is  much  sport  in  landing  them,  for 
they  are  fighters  from  the  time  they  feel  the 
barb  in  their  tender  mouths.  A  short  dis- 
tance out  toward  the  mainland  good  trolling 
for  barracuda  and  other  fish  may  be  had,  but 
this  field  belongs  mostly  to  the  market  fish- 
ermen and  is  not  much  disturbed  by  sports- 
men. The  "  sand  dab  "  grounds,  where  these 
toothsome  fishes  were  once  caught  in  such 
numbers,  are  about  depleted,  and  there  is  so 
little  sport  in  fishing  in  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  water  with  a  hand  line  for  a  fish 
not  more  than  six  inches  long,  and  making 
no  fight  whatever  for  its  liberty,  that  no  one 
has  ever  called  this  a  sport.  Fly  casting  for 
mackerel,  when  they  are  running  plentifully, 
is  far  and  away  the  best  of  the  lighter  fish- 
ing along  the  coast,  and  at  some  later  date 
I  will  try  to  tell  the  readers  of  "  Western 
Field  "  of  the  sport  I  have  had  along  this 
line. 


BY  WAGON  TO  THE  BIG  TREES. 


By  "William  S.  Rice. 


N  A  glorious  morn  in  August, 
just  as  the  grapes  were  purpling 
and  reddening  in  the  vineyards 
of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
a  conveyance  drawn  by  a  faith- 
ful old  nag,  "  Barry,"  that  has  seen  better 
days  during  a  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
slowly  crept  across  the  wide  plains  heading 
for  the  Sierra  foothills,  whose  faint  purplish 
outlines  loomed  up  more  and  more  grandly 
as  the  day  wore  on. 

The  wagon  contained,  besides  a  goodly 
camp  outfit,  provisions  for  two  calculated  to 
last  for  two  weeks,  a  stack  of  reading  matter 
and  several  cameras,  tripods,  etc. 

The  writer  and  his  friend  frequently  cast 
their  weather  eyes  upon  the  various  camp 
requisites,  which  either  lay  on  the  floor  of 
the  wagon  box,  or  were  anchored  with  stout 
wires  to  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  covering. 

No  country  had  ever  better  natural  roads 
than  these  they  were  traversing;  the  weather 
was  ideal,  not  too  hot  for  comfort,  with  a 
blue  sky  overhead  over  which  flitted  occa- 
sionally great  masses  of  cumulous  cloud?. 
Along  the  road  the  frequent  hop,  skip  and 
jump  of  the  jack-rabbits,  or  the  darting  of 
ground  squirrels,  as  large  as  gray  squirrels, 
in  every  direction  for  their  holes,  or  for 
lofty  boulders  to  inspect  the  campers  as 
their  wagon  sped  along,  caused  just  enough 
excitement  to  relieve  the  monotonous  land- 
scape of  tediousness. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  hid- 
ing behind  a  glorious  bank  of  purple  and  yel- 
low clouds,  the  wagon  entered  the  gateway 
of  the  soaring  hills  on  the  east,  where  blue 
and  live-oaks  interspersed  with  the  buckeye 
and  sabine  pine  formed  pleasant  groves 
along  a  partially  died  up  watercourse.  Over 
the  brown  and  yellow  carpet  of  dry  grass 
and  pine  needles,  bands  of  plumed  quail 
wheeled  and  countermarched  like  wings  of 
an  army,  among  the  chaparral  and  chemisal, 
glancing  up  at  us  so  nonchalantly  that  we 
fancied  they  were  conscious  that  the  season 
had  not  yet  opened. 

The   question    of   finding  a   suitable   camp 


THE    "MOTHER    OF    THE    FOREST." 

for  the  night  now  perplexed  the  new-comers, 
as  never  before  had  they  been  so  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Truly  were  they 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Firewood  and 
drinking  water  were  the  main  things  to  be 
considered.  Of  the  former,  one  had  simply 
to  be  energetic  for  several  minutes,  and  a 
heap  of  resinous  pine  cones  would  be  his  re- 
ward, but  the  latter  was  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter, as  we  had  a  horse,  too,  to  consider,  be- 
sides our  own  supply. 

The  ideal  place  was  reached  about  a  mile 
farther  on,  at  Mountain  Gate  Inn,  where  we 
were  directed  to  a  camp  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  among  a  cluster  of  sabine  or  long- 
needled  pines,  where  the  wagon  came  to  a 
halt  just  In  time,  for  the  shades  of  night 
were  enveloping  the  foothills  and  it  became 
necessary  to  light  a  campfire  and   the   Ian- 
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tern  in  order  to  preserve  order  out  of  chaos, 
as  preparations  were  quickly  made  for  the 
strenuous  life  in  camp. 

The  horse  was  quickly  unharnessed,  rubbed 
down  and  given  his  hay  and  barley,  while 
the  exploration  of  the  locality  began;  the 
site  of  our  camp  had  once  been  a  miner's 
hut,  for  evidences  still  remained  in  the  lit- 
tle spring-house  at  the  foot  of  the  gully,  and 
a  stone  fireplace  and  chimney  surrounded  by 
a  crumbling  pile  of  stones  and  shingles.  In 
the  old  chimney  fireplace  a  roaring  fire  of 
pine  cones  and  bits  of  old  shingles  was  soon 
burning,  and  the  grateful  odor  of  steaming 
coffee  and  fried  potatoes  filled  the  air  with 
their  incense. 

To  the  two  novices,  fresh  from  their  of- 
fice desks  in  the  city,  their  first  taste  of  camp 
life  seemed  very  odd  and  romantic,  as  they 
sat  around  the  fitful  glare  of  the  old  fire- 
place, eating  their  evening  meal  where  per- 
haps way  back  "  in  the  days  of  old,  the  days 
of  gold,"  some  old  "  '49er "  dwelt  while 
searching  for  the  precious  metal.  What 
ta'es  of  hope  and  disappointment,  mingled 
with  an  occasional  "  find."  would  those  old 
walls  have  told  could  they  but  have  spoken 


of  the  scenes  which  here  transpired  in  the 
days  long  passed! 

With  nothing  overhead  save  the  soughing 
pine  boughs  and  a  sky  flecked  with  myriads 
of  twinkling  stars,  the  campers  rolled  them- 
selves in  their  blankets  and  stretched  out 
full  length  upon  the  pine-needle  carpeted 
ground  to  rest  until  the  morrow  came  to 
speed  them  on  their  way. 

An  early  start  was  made  the  following 
morning;  up  through  regions  of  live-oak  and 
sabine  pine  the  road  continued.  Through 
valley  after  valley,  connected  by  winding 
grades,  we  climbed  ever  higher.  The  low- 
land vegetation  gave  way  to  groves  of  yel- 
low pine;  the  inclosing  hills  became  more 
solidly  green  with  frequent  dense  under- 
growths  of  manzanita;  anon  we  came  upon 
several  flocks  of  sheep  with  their  shepherds, 
which  came  trooping  down  the  mountain 
side  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  crossed  the  al- 
most dry  bed  of  a  stagnant  stream.  The 
sight  was  so  unusual  and  picturesque — the 
flock  was  several  minutes  in  passing — that 
cameras  were  unpacked  and  several  snap- 
shots made  of  the  flock. 

Frequent  traces  were  seen  of  former  gold 
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diggings,  and  tunnels  in  the  hillsides  re- 
minded us  of  the  strenuous  life  of  the 
searcher  after  precious  metals,  and  the  prim- 
itive methods  emploj-ed  in  early  days. 

By  nightfall  we  struck  camp  just  outside 
the  town  of  Angels,  where  by  an  irrigation 
ditch  of  clear  running  water  we  found  the 
best  site  that  was  offered. 

The  next  morning  we  retraced  our  way  a 
bit  to  pass  thrrough  the  mining  town  of  An- 
gels, down  through  a  winding  narrow  street 
with  terraced  yards  and  houses  on  one  side 
and  busy  mines  on  the  otner.    We  longed  to 


at  our  destination.  We  were  now  in  a  lum- 
bering region,  and  the  roads  were  thick  with 
dust,  which  but  for  its  color  might  have 
been  drifted  snow,  six  and  eight  inches  deep. 
The  heavy  logging  teams  plowed  and  ground 
the  earth  into  powder,  and  frequently  we 
halted  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  allow  a 
lumber  team  pass  with  its  span  of  eight  or 
twelve  horses. 

A  climb  of  three  miles,  up,  up,  up  a  steep 
grade  landed  us  in  a  different  region  where 
yellow  pines  and  the  giant  flat-topped  sugar 
pines,   libocedrus.   fir  and  other  giant  mon- 


A  BRANCH  OF  THE  SAN  ANTONE. 


stop  over  and  go  down  one  of  the  mines,  but 
as  we  had  yet  one  and  one  half  day's  jour- 
ney before  us  ere  we  reached  the  Mecca  of 
our  pilgrimage,  the  Calaveras  grove  of  big 
trees,  we  concluded  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  keep  on  the  road  and  reach  the  next  town. 
Murphy's,  and  there  go  to  see  the  famous 
Mercer's  Cave,  and  pitch  camp  that  night 
by  a  branch  of  the  San  Antone,  where  we 
were  told  a  good  camping  ground  was  to  be 
found. 

The    morrow    found    us    again    breaking 
camp,  and  that  afternoon  we  hoped  to  arrive 


archs  blended  in  one  grand  medley  to  form 
the  forest  of  the  Sierras. 

The  deepening  shadows  of  the  densely 
timbered  forest  through  which  we  were  de- 
scending impressively  intimated  that  we 
were  soon  to  enter  the  imposing  presence 
of  those  forest  monarchs,  the  Big  Trees  of 
Calaveras  {Sequoia  gigantea) ,  the  largest 
and  first  discovered  of  the  groves  of  Califor- 
nia's big  trees. 

Here  in  a  gently  sloping  declivity  or  hol- 
low of  the  main  divide,  separating  San  An- 
tone Creek  on  the  north  and  the  North  Fork 
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of  the  Stanislaus  on  the  south,  is  located  this 
remarkable  grove. 

"  The  Sentinels,"  which  form  an  arch  of 
triumph  over  the  roadway,  were  the  first  to 
attract  our  eyes.  Each  is  over  300  feet  in 
height,  and  the  larger  one  of  the  two  is  23 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

After  refreshment  and  rest  we  were  in  bet- 
ter condition  to  examine  the  different  trees 
which  had  attracted  us  thither.  One  thought, 
one  feeling,  one  emotion — that  of  vastness, 
sublimity,  profoundness — pervaded  our  souls, 
for  there  within  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres, 
there  are  ninety-three  trees  of  large  size, 
twenty  of  which  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  average  about 
seventy-five  feet  in  circumference. 

Most  of  the  larger  trees  have  been  slightly 
disfigured  by  names  carved  and  painted  on 
marble  tablets  and  countersunk  into  the 
bark,  one  by  removing  the  bark  in  sections 
to  be  set  up  in  a  London  exposition,,  the  other 
felled  because  some  enterprising  vandal 
thought  it  would  be  novel  to  use  the  stump 
as  a  dancing  floor,  and  the  monarch,  which 
resisted  the  elements  for  thousands  of  years, 
now  lies  a  hopeless  mass  of  ruins.  Verily, 
how  little  veneration  does  the  average  man 
possess!  This  stump  is  twenty-five  feet 
across,  although  the  tree  was  cut  oK  six  feet 
above  ground. 

The  majestic  sequoia  is  king  of  coniferous 
trees,  and  is  certainly  the  "  noblest  of  a 
noble  race."  These  colossal  trees  are  as 
wonderful  in  the  fineness  of  their  beauty 
and  proportions  as  they  are  in  stature. 
Their  great  fluted  trunks — cinnamon,  brown 
and  gray — rise  in  the  aisles  of  the  forest  like 
Greek  pillars,  to  the  enormous  height  of 
over  200  and  300  feet,  with  branches  often 
heavier  than  unusually  large  trees.  The 
bark  is  several  feet  in  thickness,  very 
spongy,  and  of  a  rich  red  brown,  and  the  fo- 
liage bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  both 
cedar  and  pine. 

The  name  "  sequoia  "  is  of  Indian  origin. 
Sequoyah  was  a  famous  Cherokee  Indian 
chief  of  mixed  blood.  His  intellectual  and 
inventive  prominence  exalted  him  as  far 
above  his  people  as  the  lofty  redwoods  of  the 
Coast  Range  {Sequoia  sempervirens)  tow- 
ered above  other  forest  trees.  This  coinci- 
dence suggested  to  the  botanist  Endlicher, 
the  propriety  of  honorably  perpetuating  the 
name  of  this  memorable  chief  through  one 


ONE    OF    THE    SENTINELS. 

of  the  most  valuable  and  imposing  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Strangely  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Big  Trees  bear  some  of  the  smallest  of  cones, 
those  of  the  gigantea  averaging  2%  inches 
long,  while  those  of  its  cousin  in  the  Coast 
Range  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  measure  only 
one  inch  in  length. 

The  big  trees  are  scattered  through  the 
Sierras  only  in  isolated  groups,  some  of 
which  are  almost  forty  miles  apart,  and 
they  grow  generally  in  sheltered  hollows  be- 
low the  tops  of  ridges,  usually  between  four 
and  eight  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

There  is  a  dense  resinous  gum  which  ex- 
udes from  the  tree  in  considerable  quantity 
where  forest  flres  have  consumed  the  wood, 
and  much  of  this  having  run  into  the  burned 
cavity  and  having  become  ignited,  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
numbers  of  the  species. 

As  we  penetrated  still  deeper  the  balsamic 
recesses  of  this  forest  primeval — trees  that 
have  stood  the  climatic  changes  and  storms 
of  more  than  thirty  centuries — it  seemed  a 
new  world  to  us  nature-lovers,  and  filled  with 
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awe  and  reverence  for  these  oldest  of  living 
things  in  the  world,  in  fancy  our  thoughts 
traveled  back  through  the  ages  these  trees 
have  seen,  of  the  summers'  heat  and  winters' 
cold,  and  forest  fires  that  have  passed  un- 
heeded about  them,  and  of  the  successive 
races  of  men  and  animals  that  have  passed 
in  review  beneath  their  evergreen  boughs. 

What  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  trees  in  the  grove  is  now  a  shattered 
ruin.  This  once  bore  the  queenly  name  of 
"  Mother  of  the  Forest."  In  the  summer  of 
1854  its  bark  was  removed  to  the  height  of 
116  feet,  to  be  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Ex- 
position in  London. 

Now,  alas!  the  noble  "Mother  of  the  For- 
est '  dismantled  of  her  once  proud  beauty, 
still  stands  out  a  reproving,  yet  magnificent 
ruin.  Even  the  elements  have  seemed  to 
have  sympathized  with  her  in  the  unmerited 
disgrace  brought  to  her  by  the  ax.  as  the 
storms  of  recent  winters  have  kept  hasten- 
ing her  dismemberment,  the  sooner  to  cover 
up  this  deed  of  vandalism. 

A  short  distance  from  this  lies  the  pros- 
trate form  of  one  that  was  probably  the  tall- 
est sequoia  that  ever  grew — the  "  Father  of 
the  Forest."  This  tree,  when  standing  in  its 
primitive  majesty,  rose  to  the  enormous 
height  of  over  400  feet,  and  although  limb- 
less, without  bark,  and  even  its  heart  de- 
cayed and  gone,  it  has  still  proportions  that 
once  could  crown  him  king  of  the  grove.  In 
falling  it  struck  against  "  Old  Hercules,"  an- 
other old-time  rival  in  size,  by  which  the 
upper  part  of  his  trunk  was  shivered  into 
fragments  which  were  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection. 

While  the  fire  has  eaten  out  the  heart  of 
the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  and  consumed 
his  huge  limbs,  as  of  many  others,  the  fol- 
lowing measurements  will  prove  that  he  was 
among  the  giants  of  former  days:  From  the 
roots  to  where  the  center  of  the  trunk  can  be 
reached  on  horseback,  it  is  90  feet;  the  dis- 
tance that  one  can  ride  erect  through  it  on 
horseback  is  82  feet  6  inches:  height  of  en- 


trance, 9  feet  4  inches;  or  arch  to  floor.  10 
feet  9  inches;  across  the  roots  it  is  28  feet; 
extreme  length  to  where  any  sign  of  top 
could  be  found,  365  feet. 

But  no  one  can  realize  the  actual  size  of 
this  giant  without  climbing  to  its  top  and 
walking  down  the  entire  length;  by  this  we 
found  it  to  be  over  200  feet  to  the  first  limb. 
The  handsome  circular  family  group  of  se- 
quoias near  by  probably  assisted  in  suggest- 
ing the  name  of  this  prostrate  forest  sire. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  vege- 
table giants  that  Time's  scythe  has  laid  low, 
for,  near  here,  lies  "  Old  Hercules,"  the  larg- 
est standing  tree  in  the  grove  until  1862,  then 
being  375  feet  in  height,  by  95  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground  (this  was  blown 
down  during  that  year  by  a  heavy  storm  )^ 
the  "  Miner's  Cabin,"  319  feet  long  by  21  feet 
in  diameter,  thrown  over  by  a  gale  in  I860, 
and  the  "  Fallen  Monarch."  which  has  prob- 
ably been  down  for  centuries.  „ 

The  living  and  representative  trees  of  the 
Calaveras  grove  consists  of  ten  that  are 
each  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  over  70  that 
measure  from  15  to  30  feet  at  the  ground. 

We  made  several  trips  through  the  entire- 
grove  on  successively  gray  and  sunny  days, 
studying  the  atmospheric  effects,  lingering- 
at  the  foot  of  each  tree  and  indulging  in  the- 
portrayal  of  all  the  characteristics,  size  and 
peculiarities  of  each  with  our  cameras  and 
water-colors,  for  such  was,  the  enchanting 
spell  they  cast  upon  the  beholder,  when  in 
their  immediate  presence,  that  they  would 
fain  detain  us  too  long  from  other  scenes, 
which  we  promised  ourselves  upon  the  re- 
turn trip. 

But  our  short  vacation  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  far  more  so  than  we  could 
wish,  so  gathering  up  our  outfit  and  taking 
the  precaution  to  extinguish  the  smoldering 
embers  of  our  campfire,  we  turned  our  "nag" 
westwatd  to  take  up  again  the  cares  and 
duties  of  civilization  where  we  left  them  just 
ten  days  before. 
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A  SMALL  BOY  AND  A  BIG  STEELHEAD. 


By  W.  R.  McFaeland. 


OME  years  ago,  in  the  good  old 
"steelhead  days "  on  Russian 
River,  mid-winter  anglers  got  up 
before  daylight  at  El  Bonita  Ho- 
tel, Duncan's  Mills,  and  after 
"  rustling "  their  own  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen  sallied  forth  in  driving  rain  or  freez- 
ing wind,  rigged  out  in  gum  boots,  overcoats 
and  woolen  mittens.  They  hied  themselves 
to  the  river,  some  to  build  a  driftwood  fire 
by  which  to  keep  warm  while  watching  "  the 
works "  to  see  that  no  passing  steelhead 
sneaked  off  with  a  chunk  of  salmon  roe, 
and  others  to  keep  their  fingers  warm  on 
the  oars  while  trolling  with  a  small  spinner. 
The  writer  was  alone  one  early  morning, 
trolling  in  the  big  pool  at  the  mouth  of  Aus- 
tin Creek.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  fruitless 
endeavor  I  stopped  to  watch  a  very  small 
farmer  boy  who  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  with  a  very  crooked  and  knotty  willow 
limb,  to  which  was  tied  a  few  feet  of  cotton 
line  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  baited  with  a 


small  piece  of  stale  salmon  roe,  discarded 
by  some  angler  of  the  day  before.  He  made 
a  cast  into  the  pool  and  was  immediately 
rewarded  by  a  strike,  and  at  once  began 
passing  the  pole  behind  him,  hand  over 
hand,  in  a  hurried  effort  to  get  hold  of  the 
line,  which  he  quickly  accomplished,  thus 
keeping  the  fish  coming  to  him  "  head  on  " 
all  the  time.  During  this  interesting  panto- 
mime, the  writer,  supposing  that  the  boy  had 
fastened  to  a  big  "  hard-mouth,"  not  dream- 
ing that  the  lad  could  have  hooked  on  to  a 
steelhead  in  a  place  where,  his  own  fine 
tackle  ajid  hour's  work  had  failed  to  raise 
one,  kept  encouraging  the  little  fellow  by 
calling  out  "  Stay  with  him,  sonny,  stay  with 
him!  " 

Stay  with  him  he  did,  for  in  a  few  sec- 
onds he  had  dragged  him  ingloriously  out  on 
the  sand,  and  was  trying  his  best  to  get  his 
fingers  into  the  fish's  gills,  a  proposition  to 
which  the  steelhead,  full  of  vigor,  strenu- 
ously objected,  and  there  was  a  tremendous 
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flopping  and  jumping  about  on  the  sand. 

"  Sit  down  on  him,  sonny,  sit  down  on 
him!  "  I  yelled.  At  this  the  boy,  who  had 
got  between  the  fish  and  the  water,  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  at  me  for  an  instant,  then 
threw  himself  bodily  upon  the  big  fish,  fran- 
tically endeavoring  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  his 
prize. 

From  my  boat  out  in  the  pool  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  fish  pounding  the  sand  with 
his  tail  on  one  side  of  the  boy,  and  with  his 
head  on  the  other,  as  the  lad  lay  stretched 
out  with  his  stomach  across  the  fish  and  his 
feet  in  the  water.    At  last  in  desperation  he 

blurted     out:      " you!       Wait     till     I 

get  my  knife!  "  and  reaching  back  into 
the  hip  pocket  of  his  overalls  he  got  out 
his  jack-knife  and  at  once  began  to  viciously 
stab  the  fish  in  the  head,  but  without  at  all 
changing  his  position  across  it.  His  efforts 
finally  had  the  desired  effect,  and  when  the 
fish  stopped  flopping  he  got  a  good  hold  in 
its  gills  and  ran  up  the  bank  a  full  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  water,  dragging  the 
"  pole  "  and  line  with  him,  the  hook  being 
still  in  the  fish's  mouth.  He  dropped  his 
prize  on  the  sand  and  turning  around  toward 
me  with  legs  wide  apart  and  bulging  eyes 
panted  out:  "  He — he — he's  a — he's  a  great 
big  salmon!  " 

Shade  of  Isaac  Walton!  what  a  scene — 
and  no  one  to  enjoy  it  with  me!  You  may 
believe  the  hills  behind  me  echoed  my  keen 


appreciation,  and  the  small  boy  only  grinned 
and  quickly  disappeared  down  the  river. 

This  should  logically  be  the  end  of  this 
story,  but  I  am  tempted  to  continue  it.  That 
night  after  supper  a  number  of  us  were  sit- 
ting around  the  fire  in  the  big  room  of  the 
hotel  when  the  story  was  duly  told  and  en- 
joyed. It  so  happened  that  fishing  was  poor 
that  day,  and  when  we  were  recounting  our 
various  luck,  mine  host  Morgan  remarked 
that  Mr.  Blank  had  caught  one  twelve-pound 
fish  in  the  morning,  and  had  gone  to  the  city 
on  the  noon  train.  It  suddenly  dawned  upon 
Morgan's  mind  that  Mr.  Blank  had  captured 
the  boy's  fish,  for,  said  he,  "  the  fish  had 
been  stabbed  repeatedly  in  the  head,  and 
was  all  covered  with  sand."  That  settled  it! 
Another  round  of  "  hot  Scotch  "  was  ordered 
to  celebrate  the  exposure  of  another  fish 
liar. 

A  week  later  found  me  on  Austin  Creek 
pool  again,  when  the  same  small  boy  ap- 
peared, but  this  time  with  a  brand  new  rod 
and  reel,  and  when  I  commented  on  his  out- 
fit he  told  me  that  he  had  sold  his  big  sal- 
mon to  a  city  fisherman  for  money  enough 
to  buy  his  outfit.  I  have  not  seen  the  boy 
since,  but  if  he  still  lives  on  Russian  River 
I  will  wager  he  has  added  other  "  big  sal- 
mon "  to  his  string,  since  the  day  when  he 
caught  and  stabbed  his  first. 

For  he  certainly  had  the  true  game  spirit 
to  make  an  angler  and  his  opportunities 
were  unequalled. 


CALIFORNIA'S   GAMEST  BIRD. 


By  Walter  R.  Welch. 


HAT  sportsman  is  there  who  hav- 
ing had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  California  valley  quail  has 
not  at  once  fallen  in  love  with 
him?  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
bird  so  gamey  and  resourceful,  and  none 
which  can  more  sharply  test  the  nerve,  eye 
and  skill  of  the  man  behind  the  gun,  or 
prove  the  good  qualities  of  a  dog  as  can  this 
little  prince  of  American  partridges. 

Valley  quail  are  found  in  all  the  valleys 
and  foothills  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  California,  and  not  many  years 
ago  were  very  plentiful;  but  owing  to  the 
drain  made  upon  them  by  the  privilege  here- 
tofore granted,  to  sell  game,  aggravated  by 
the  non-bag  limit,  their  numbers  greatly  de- 
creased until  1901  when  a  law  was  passed 
limiting  the  bag  in  one  day  to  twenty-five 
birds  and  prohibiting  their  sale.  Since  that 
time  they  have  commenced  to  increase  un- 
til now  it  is  no  difficult  task  for  one  to  leave 
San  Francisco  or  other  large  cities  in  this 
State  in  the  morning  and  return  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  with  the  bag  limit. 

The  birds  are  found  in  large  bevies  in  all 
the  hills,  ravines  and  valleys;  along  the 
edges  of  the  hay  and  grain  fields;  in  the 
stock  pastures,  orchards  and  vineyards — 
in  fact  most  anywhere  where  they  find  prop- 
er cover,  water  and  feed,  and  are  not  too  in- 
discriminately shot  at  or  hunted.  On  the 
bevies  being  flushed  and  followed  they  scat- 
ter and  lie  well  and  close,  and  afford  great 
sport  in  shooting  over  a  well-trained  dog. 
They  will  lie  until  almost  stepped  upon  and 
when  they  do  flush  will  rise  with  a  great 
whirr  of  wings  that  will  startle  almost  any 
one,  and  are  off  like  a  streak  of  greased 
lightning,  presenting  a  mark  that  will  test  the 
eye  and  nerve  of  the  best  marksmen.  He 
who  thinks  he  is  "in  it"  with  the  best  of  them 
at  blue  rocks,  jack-snipe  or  bob-whites,  will 
find  that  something  is  wrong  when  he  first 
goes  up  against  the  valley  quail,  and  he  will 
burn  some  powder  before  he  gets  on  to  the 
knack  of  stopping  the  little  blue  streaks. 
When  the  warm  sunshine  of  early  spring 


awakens  life  to  renewed  activities,  and  the 
buckeye  and  wild  lilac  are  bursting  forth 
into  bloom,  then  it  is  that  the  valley  quail 
turns  his  thoughts  to  love.  Well  he  knows, 
as  with  pardonable  pride  he  loudly  pro- 
claims that  fact  to  all  passersby,  that  he  will 
not  be  molested  during  this  felicitous  season. 

Standing  erect — majestic,  proud,  haughty 
and  defiant — he  calls  from  the  top  of  some 
old  stump  or  dead  bush:  "Here!  Here! 
Here!  We  camp  here!"  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  and  the  country  folk  all  know  that 
the  quail  are  nesting. 

Having  selected  his  companion  for  the 
summer  the  pair  seek  a  suitable  place  to 
build  the  nest,  secure  from  skunk,  dog  and 
cat  or  the  thoughtless  schoolboy.  The  nest  is 
usually  built  in  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  dry  leaves 
and  a  few  spears  of  grass.  A  great  many 
nests  are  built  in  cocks  of  hay  or  in  hay  and 
grain  fields,  and  are  consequently  destroyed 
by  thoughtless  farmers;  the  more  careful 
husbandman,  however,  takes  the  trouble  to 
mark  the  nests  by  driving,  near  by,  a  stake 
to  which  is  attached  a  white  rag,  thus  being 
able  to  know  where  the  nests  are  and  to 
avoid  destroying  them  while  harvesting  his 
crop.  He  knows  that  the  quail  are  valuable 
to  hijn  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  acts  both 
wisely  and  humanely  in  accordance  with 
that  knowledge.  In  these  nests  are  depos- 
'  ited  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  sharp- 
pointed  oval  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  color, 
covered  with  dark  brown  spots.  The  male 
assists  in  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  as  well 
as  in  the  care  of  the  young — and  a  proud 
father  indeed  is  he!  In  about  twenty-three 
days  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  have 
often  been  seen  running  from  the  nest  with 
part  of  the  eggshell  attached  to  them.  The 
eggs  all  hatch  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
whole  family  do  not  go  any  great  distance 
from  the  nest,  but  nevertheless  never  remain 
very  near  it.  I  have  often  gone  to  a  nest 
and  found  the  eggs  all  right,  none  being 
even  picked,  and  returned  in  a  few  hours 
to   find   all   the   eggs  hatched    out   and   the 
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family  moved.  The  old  folks  keep  every- 
thing very  quiet  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
days  after  hatching,  and  no  matter  how 
careful  one  may  watch  he  will  see  and  hear 
but  little  of  them. 

In  about  ten  days  the  young  are  able  to  fly  a 
little;  they  are  fed  on  insects,  and  soon  learn 
that  their  lives  depend  on  their  sharp  eyes 
and  swift  movements.  Contrary  to  the  hab- 
its of  some  birds,  the  male  assists  in  feeding 
the  young,  and  the  family  remain  together 
and  often,  when  not  disturbed,  raise  two 
broods  of  young  in  one  season.  In  this  case 
the  male  takes  care  of  the  first  brood  after 
they  are  about  fifteen  days  old. 

The  food  of  the  valley  quail  consists 
mostly  of  insects,  grass  and  weed  seeds,  to 
which  might  be  added  a  little  grain,  but 
they  are  never  destructive  of  crops  of  any 
kind. 

Few  birds  more  keenly  respond  to  protec- 
tion' than  do  the  valley  quail,  but  on  being 
much  hunted  they  become  very  wild  and  re- 
sort to  places  hard  to  get  at  and  shoot  over. 
Unlike  the  bob-white,  they  roost  in  trees  and 
are  consequently  better  protected  from  their 
natural  enemies;  often  when  flushed  they 
will  scatter  and  alight  in  the  live-oaks  from 
whose  thick  branches  it  is  hard  to  flush 
them.  The  different  bevies  of  young  birds 
remain  together  in  the  little  valleys  in  the 
foothills  and  do  not  migrate,  remaining  all 
summer  near  where  they  were  hatched. 
Late  in  the  fall,  when  the  days  get  short 
and  the  evenings  and  mornings  cold  and 
frosty,  they  will  go  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
where  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  sun.  Here  three 
or  four  families  will  come  together  and  form 
one  large  bevy;  these  bevies  will  in  turn 
consolidate,  sometimes  there  being  as  many 
as  300  to  1,000  birds  in  such  an  aggregation. 
These  large  bevies  remain  together  all  win- 
ter and  do  not  disband  until  the  next  mating 
season,  when  those  that  have  mated  in  the 
spring  will  leave  the  big  bevies  and  go  to 
the  little  valleys  among  the  toothills  to 
spend  the  summer  and  rear  their  young. 

The  unmated  birds  remain  on  the  hilltops 
and  in  the  rough  places.  These  unmated 
birds  are  always  very  wild  and  flush  at  a 
great  distance  in  advance  of  the  hunter. 
They  flit  down  the  steep  hill  sides  and  settle 
in  the  thickest  cover,  thus  becoming  secure 
from  all  harm,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
pursue  them  in  such  places. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  mated  birds  be- 
come very  tame  when  not  molested,  and  can 
be  seen  along  the  road  sides,  or  wherever 
proper  cover  is  near.  They  often  build  their 
nests  in  old  straw  sheds  or  hay  barns,  and  I 
have  also  found  them  nesting  in  the  gar- 
dens near  dwellings,  where  they  become  al- 
most as  gentle  as  the  domestic  fowl.  These 
mated  birds  seem  to  realize  that  the  nearer 
they  locate  to  some  farm  house  the  more  pro- 
tection they  will  receive.  On  the  lawns  sur- 
rounding the  country  residence  of  the  late 
Alvinza  Hayward,  near  San  Mateo,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  there 
can  be  seen,  most  any  afternoon,  upward  of 
1,000  wild  valley  quail  as  they  come  out 
from  the  shrubbery  surrounding  the  prem- 
ises to  be  fed  by  the  gardener.  In  Golden 
Gate  Park,  in  the  Presidio,  and  in  all  the 
cemeteries  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  can 
be  seen  thousands  of  wild  valley  quail.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  these  birds  are  not 
disturbed  in  these  places,  and  in  the  early 
morning  and  evening  their  calls  can  be 
heard  in  every  direction.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  them  as  they  run  along 
the  paths  and  across  the  lawns,  and  to  real- 
ize that  these  are  wild — absolutely  wild 
quail! 

Under  the  State  law  the  open  season  be- 
gins October  15  and  continues  until  Febru- 
ary 15  of  the  following  year  (some  counties 
in  the  State  having  a  shorter  season).  In 
order  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  sport  the 
hunter  should  not  be  too  heavily  clad.  He 
should  wear  light  but  strong  shooting 
clothes,  and  heavy  hunting  shoes  with  large 
nails  in  their  bottoms,  as  the  quail  will  lead 
him  over  many  a  steep  hill.  He  should  use  a 
12  or  16  gauge  gun  and  shells  loaded  with 
No.  8  or  9  shot.  Thus  equipped,  with  a  good 
dog  and  genial  companion  he  is  ready  for 
the  sport. 

He  who  has  not  previously  had  experience 
with  the  valley  quail  will  be  surprised  at 
his  gameness  and  at  the  many  tricks  he  has 
up  his  sleeve  to  mislead  both  hunter  and 
dog.  The  birds  having  flushed  and  flown  a 
short  distance  to  good  cover,  alight  and  run 
a  little  distance  when  they  scatter  and 
"  stick."  The  hunters  come  up  and  the  dogs 
are  working  nicely  and  flnally  come  to  a 
point.  Up  walks  Mr.  Novice  to  flush  the 
bird  at  point,  when  out  from  under  his  feet 
flushes  another  quail  and  with  a  great  whirr 
of  wings  is  off  like  a  blue  streak.    Bang-bang 
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— never  touched  him!  Mr.  Novice,  reloading, 
turns  to  explain  "  why,"  when  up  goes  an- 
other with  the  same  result  as  before — not  a 
feather. 

"  That  first  bird  I  shot  behind,  and  that 
last  one  turned  just  as  I  pulled  the  trigger. 
But  I  will  get  the  next  one  all  right!  " 

"  Mark!  "  calls  his  companion,  and — "  I 
believe  I  am  rattled  "  exclaims  the  novice, 
"  for  I  shot  right  through  the  tip  of  that  big 
green  bush  and  not  within  six  feet  of  that 
bird."  "With  a  determined  look  on  his  coun- 
tenance and  with  jaws  firmly  set  he  begins 
to  climb  the  steep  hill  to  where  the  dogs  are 
again  pointing.  A  quail  flushes  within  thres 
feet  of  and  behind  him;  he  quickly  turns, 
half  falls,  loses  his  hat  and  scores  a  double 
miss. 

"  This  beats  the  Dutch.  I  have  done  some 
shooting  before — but  nothing  to  equal  this. 
Here  am  I,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
crack  shot  and  I  can't  hit  one  of  those  little 
blue  devils  to  save  my  soul!  " 

But  being  a  true  sportsman  he  can't  help 
admire  the  gameness  of  the  little  sprites 
and  enjoy  the  misses  fully  as  well  as  the 
kills,  if  not  more  so. 


He  proceeds,  now  more  fully  determined 
than  ever  to  learn  how  to  drop  some  of  those 
"  little  blue  devils,"  and  the  better  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  valley  quails'  game- 
ness and  cunning  the  better  he  likes  his 
company.  He  will  lose  no  opportunity  to 
be  with  him  in  the  hills,  not  caring  so  much 
for  the  great  bag  he  may  be  able  to  take  as 
for  the  opportunity  offered  by  this  little  bird 
to  test  his  every  good  quality  of  marksman- 
ship and  sportsmanship,  and  to  try  out  the 
metal  of  his  dog.  Therefore  he  returns 
from  the  field — it  may  be  with  only  a  few 
birds — but  fully  satisfied  that  he  has  been 
well  repaid  for  his  day's  hard  work.  As  he 
reviews  the  incidents  of  the  day  around  that 
evening's  camp  fire  you  will  invariably  find 
him  enthusiastic  and  loud  in  his  praise  of 
this,  California's  gamest  bird;  and  the  years 
will  find  him  growing  more  and  more  de- 
voted to  its  fascinating  pursuit.  For  here 
is  where  the  true  measure  of  a  quail  shoot- 
er's skill  is  taken,  and  nothing  so  stimulates 
a  true  sportsman's  interest  as  being  pitted 
against  a  quarry  whose  cunning  intelligence 
oft  puts  his  own  favorite  steel  to  shame. 


A  WINTER  OUTING  IN  ARIZONA. 


By  J.  C.  Bkodie. 


HE  October  sun  was  dropping  be- 
hind the  pine  forests  of  the  Mo- 
gollon  Mountains.  The  whistle 
of  the  sawmill  for  the  closing  of 
of  the  day's  work  had  blown  and 
1  heard  the  chaffing  remarks  of  the  employees 
of  the  mill  company  as  they  filed  past  the 
office  window  on  their  way  to  the  cook- 
house for  the  evening  meal.  Mechanically  I 
picked  up  my  pencil  and  added  the  long  col- 
umns of  the  day's  lumber  tallies.  My  posi- 
tion as  bookkeeper  was  becoming  irksome  on 
account  of  the  confinement. 

The  clink  of  spurs  sounded  on  the  floor  of 
the  adjoining  storeroom.  Two  men  entered 
and  bought  a  small  stock  of  cigarette  papers 
and  tobacco.  To  my  query,  "Which  way?" 
they  informed  me  they  were  going  to  the 
White  Mountains,  200  miles  southeast,  to 
spend  the  winter  hunting.  Their  "  pack  out- 
fit "  of  two  saddle  ponies  and  two  pack  po- 
nies stood  at  the  door.  Listlessly  I  watched 
them  mount  and  drive  their  beasts  to  a 
grassy  plot  a  few  yards  away,  where  one  of 
them  threw  off  the  packs  and  hobbled  the 
horses  out  to  graze,  while  the  other  built  a 
fire  to  prepare  the  evening  meal.  I  turned 
and  walked  to  the  cook-shack  for  supper, 
which  important  function  being  over,  I  saun- 
tered down  to  interview  the  strangers,  find- 
ing them  each  sitting  on  a  log  of  wood, 
smoking  the  ubiquitous  cigarette. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  one  of  them 
rolled  one  for  me  and  I  joined  them.  Our 
conversation  was  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains and  I  learned  one  of  the  travelers  was 
from  Montana  and  the  other  from  Idaho. 
Both  were  young  men,  under  thirty,  six  feet 
tall  and  with  the  bronzed  complexions  that 
the  brilliant  sunlight  of  the  Southwest  only 
can  give.  The  thought  struck  me,  why  should 
I  not  go  with  them,  and  my  query  if  I  might 
brought  the  instant  response:  "  Glad  to  have 
ye,  partner,  if  ye  want  to  go  'long." 

Our  arrangements  were  quickly  made,  and 
resigning  my  situation,  I  was  soon  equipped 
with  pack  outfit.  The  next  day  found  us 
riding  along  a  lonely  mountain  trail,  through 
the  vast  pine  forests  that  cover  the  northern 


part  of  Arizona,  bringing  up  at  a  lonely 
sheep  camp  after  three  days'  travel.  The  en- 
tire force  of  a  dozen  men  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  "  dipping  "  the  sheep,  preparatory 
to  driving  them  oft"  down  these  high  moun- 
tains to  the  winter  range  in  the  foothills,  for 
in  the  short  but  severe  winter  of  the  high 
altitudes  of  the  Southwest  snow  falls  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet  and  the  thermometer 
often  to  zero.  The  foreman  told  us  that  his 
was  one  of  the  largest  "  sheep  outfits  "  in  the 
country  and  ranges  60,000  sheep. 

The  nipping  frosts  of  late  October  re- 
minded us  that  winter  was  near,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  hospitable  sheep  camp,  we  took 
the  trail  for  the  main  divide  of  the  Mogollon 
Range.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  we  caught 
our  first  view  of  the  White  Mountains,  still 
over  a  hundred  miles  away.  This  range, 
seventy-five  miles  long,  embraces  the  whole 
southeast  sky  line,  its  sharp,  jagged  peaks, 
white  with  snow,  shading  off  to  the  deep 
green  of  the  spruce  and  pine  forests  of  their 
lower  slopes.  We  had  to  reach  them  ere  the 
first  winter  storms,  which  now  might  come  at 
any  time,  and  so,  after  five  days'  hard  travel 
through  the  wilderness,  we  were  climbing  a 
trail  around  Ord  Peak  (12,000  feet  eleva- 
tion), one  of  the  highest  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain range.  Higher  and  higher  the  trail  as- 
cended and  presently  we  were  out  of  the 
pines  and  amid  a  dense  forest  of  tall  moun- 
tain spruce.  We  pitched  our  camp  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Ord  Peak  in  a  little  glade, 
where  the  snow  was  six  inches  deep  and  my 
pocket  aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  8,800 
feet. 

Darkness  quickly  follows  the  November 
twilight  in  these  regions.  In  the  rarified  air 
the  stars  shone  out  with  great  brilliancy  and 
a  white  glow  in  the  east  presaged  the  rising 
moon.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  as  we 
smoked  our  pipes  around  the  camp-fire.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  hardy  trappers  and  hunters 
that  penetrate  these  wilds,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  white  settlements. 

Just  about  moonrise  we  were  startled  by  a 
chorus  of  yelps  and  howls.  A  pack  of  wolves, 
abroad  in  the  forest  in  search  of  their  prey, 
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had  evidently  been  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
our  camp-fire.  Coyotes  we  knew  them  to  be, 
by  their  shrill  yelps.  There  must  have  been 
a  hundred  of  them.  We  could  see  them  by 
the  firelight,  skulking  shadows  gliding  among 
the  spruce.  Then  again  was  stillness,  broken 
shortly  by  the  snort  of  a  buck  deer  as  he  sud- 
denly caught  sight  of  our  fire,  but  we  caught 
no  glimpse  of  him  as  he  silently  stole  away. 
Presently  we  heard  a  deep,  long-drawn  howl, 
answered  by  another  and  another,  echoing 
down  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  the  mountain; 
instinctively  we  grasped  our  rifles,  for  these 
were  the  big  gray  wolves,  ferocious  animals, 
quite  different  from  the  skulking  coyotes. 

Throwing  a  last  few  logs  of  wood  on  the 
campfire,  we  turned  in,  to  be  wakened  at  day- 
light by  the  gobbling  of  wild  turkeys.  Quickly 
arising,  we  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  finding  a  flock  of  about  forty  tur- 
keys flying  down  from  their  roost  in  a  tall 
pine.  The  reports  of  our  guns  rang  out  al- 
most together  and  two  fine  gobblers  fell. 
The  remainder  fiew  to  the  ground,  alighted, 
running,  and  were  lost  to  view  in  the  under- 
brush. It  was  no  use  to  pursue  them,  for 
these  wild  birds  can  run  almost  as  fast  as  a 
horse.  At  breakfast  we  appeased  our  appe- 
tites on  fried  turkey  and  then  sallied  out  in 
search  of  bigger  game.  In  the  freshly  fallen 
snow  were  trails  of  many  deer,  wolves,  tur- 
keys and  grouse.  Treading  softly,  our  buck- 
skin moccasins  made  no  sound.  The  faint 
noise  of  a  breaking  twig  came  down  the  wind 
from  a  thicket  of  scrub  oak  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  and  a  monster  blacktail  buck  broke 
cover,  followed  by  a  dozen  smaller  deer, 
whirling  up  in  their  midst  a  cloud  of  snow. 
A  lightning  movement  of  the  rifle  to  my 
shoulder,  the  glint  of  the  front  sight  on  the 
shoulder,  and  over  went  ihe  big  fellow  with 
a  ball  through  the  forequarters,  while  my 
companion  bowled  over  another. 

All  fresh  trails  were  leading  down  the 
mountains.   "  The  game  is  going  down  out  of 


the  snow  and  we  must  follow,"  said  my  com- 
panion, and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
we  were  quickly  in  our  saddles,  and  after  a 
fifteen-mile  pack  through  a  very  rough  coun- 
try, pitched  camp  in  a  small  canon,  three 
thousand  feet  lower.  Here  we  were  out  of 
the  snow,  and  game  and  grass  being  plenti- 
ful, we  here  decided  to  establish  our  winter 
camp,  having  fine  weather  for  a  few  days. 
However,  early  in  December  we  were  caught 
in  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Snow  fell  in  sheets 
to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  when 
the  storm  abated  the  weather  became  zero 
cold.  Our  meager  supply  of  flour  and  bacon 
ran  entirely  out  a  week  later  and  we  were 
reduced  to  a  diet  of  venison  and  salt.  For 
almost  a  month  we  had  fried  venison  for 
breakfast,  stewed  venison  for  lunch,  and 
broiled  venison  for  dinner.  On  account  of 
the  deep  snow  our  horses  fared  badly.  We 
were  still  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Apache, 
the  nearest  white  settlement,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  snow 
melted  sufficiently  for  us  to  distinguish  the 
trails  leading  thereto. 

About  the  middle  of  January  we  broke 
camp,  and  a  week's  travel  with  our  jaded 
horses  down  the  mountains  and  across  the 
foothills  brought  us  to  the  fort,  where  we 
were  cordially  received  by  the  ofllcers  and 
privates  of  the  Third  United  States  Cavalry, 
stationed  at  this  post.  Here  we  received  let- 
ters from  home  and  eagerly  read  newspapers 
a  month  old.  Needless  to  say  we  made  a  rad- 
ical change  from  our  mountain  diet  to  the 
best  the  fort  afforded. 

The  weather  was  very  mild  at  the  fort  and 
the  soldiers  informed  us  that  no  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  terrifiic  storm  we  had  ex- 
perienced high  up  in  the  mountains,  they 
having  had  only  a  heavy  rain.  A  few  days 
spent  pleasantly  at  Fort  Apache  and  we  were 
again  off  for  the  mountains,  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions,  in  search  of  more 
adventures. 


GOOSE  AND  DUCK  HUNTING  IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 


By  Chas.  E.  Haas. 


UCK  hunting  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
geography  of  this  region,  is  very 
unlike  that  of  Suisun  or  of  any 
of  our  Southern  sloughs.  From 
Modesto  to  theTehachapi  the  country  is  level 
and  almost  unbroken  by  streams  and  gulches. 
This  flatness  is  only  relieved  by  so-called 
"  hog  wallows  "  or  mounds,  small  hillocks  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Indian  burial  places 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
winter  time  these  mounds  enclose  ponds  of 
water,  so  that  while  in  the  heart  of  summer 
the  whole  seems  a  great  clay  desert,  yet  in 
the  winter  season  the  water-birds  have  ample 
opportunity  to  find  a  resting  place  on  their 
Southern  tour,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
sportsman  must  be  equaled  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  his  skill  in  approaching 
"  hog  wallows." 

Such  ponds  form  themselves  late  in  the 
season.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the 
sportsman  must  content  himself  with  hunt- 
ing along  small  streams,  formed  in  the  al- 
most level  fields  by  scattered  artesian  wells, 
or  by  following  the  San  Joaquin  River  or 
the  various  irrigation  canals.  If  he  is  a 
novice  the  probability  is  that,  although  he  be 
a  splendid  marksman,  his  "  luck "  will  be 
meager.  The  little  rivulets  that  are  formed 
by  artesian  wells  are  usually  no  more  than 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  across,  and  run  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  or  two  miles  before  sink- 
ing, with  now  and  then  a  "  mallard  hole  "  of 
considerable  dimensions.     In  these  ponds  the 


careful  hunter  will  often  be  able  to  scare  up 
a  lone  mallard  hen  or  perchance  a  mallard 
drake  and  duck  or  two.  These  "  mallard 
sloughs  "  call  for  the  greatest  skill  in  pur- 
suing game. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  is  on  a  moonlight 
night  when  there  is  a  heavy  fog — and  the  fog 
will  usually  accommodate  the  sportsman  here 
in  winter.  The  best  method  is  to  intrench 
oneself  up  to  the  armpits,  in  a  hole  dug  near 
the  water  behind  some  "  hog  wallow  "  near 
the  turn  of  the  slough.  Both  ducks  and 
geese  will  follow  the  water  in  preference  to 
getting  lost  in  the  fog,  and  will  usually 
slacken  their  speed  of  fiight  at  a  turn  and  fly 
low,  perhaps  even  alighting.  A  good  dog 
that  will  retrieve  his  goose  and  lie  quiet  is 
indispensable,  for  when  the  game  is  plentiful 
it  will  not  profit  the  sportsman  to  leave  the 
pit.  Geese  seem  to  completely  lose  their 
senses  upon  a  foggy  night  and  often  return 
along  the  water  in  an  attempt  to  find  their 
way,  flying  close  to  the  earth,  especially  the 
white  goose;  honkers  and  gray  geese  are  p. 
little  more  wary.  , 

When  a  sportsman  starts  upon  his  pur- 
suit in  the  early  dawn  he  must  follow  aij- 
other  method.  There  is  then  no  longer  p 
necessity  of  lying  still  in  a  goose  pit;  gee^ 
in  this  valley  can  only  be  successfully  hunteji 
at  night.  Nor  is  there  any  advantage,  in 
lying  in  wait  for  ducks,  for  unless  the  les(s 
wary  wigeon  are  plentiful  the  hunter  would 
remain  in  his  pit  a  long  while  without  ^ 
shot.     His  method  then  must  be  to  go  bacK 
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of  the  stream  about  five  hundred  yards,  and 
approach  it  at  right  angles,  following  as 
close  as  possible  in  the  hollows  formed  by 
the  "  hog  wallows,"  for  he  will  then  cover 
his  approach  by  the  hillocks.  When  nearing 
the  stream  it  is  often  necessary  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees,  or  even  on  the  stomach, 
dragging  the  gun  noiselessly  behind.  When 
within  gunshot  of  the  stream,  arise  quickly, 
drawing  on  the  game,  if  there  be  any,  just  as 
it  arises  above  the  water.  One  can  usually 
"  spot "  the  whereabouts  of  a  flock  of  ducks 
as  it  settles  from  flight,  but  as  the  country  is 
all  unbroken  table  land,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly nothing  to  aid  the  memory,  this  requires 
practice.  After  he  has  shot  at  his  game  the 
experienced  hunter  immediately  withdraws 
from  the  water  and  approaches  it  again  at 
right  angles,  never,  as  the  novice  invariably 
will,  following  the  course  of  the  stream  near 
the  water's  edge. 

Another  method  often  employed  by  pot- 
hunters is  that  of  driving  a  trained  steer  or 
horse  along  the  water's  edge  and  shooting 
from  behind  him.  This  method  is  usually 
productive  of  good  results  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  legitimate  sportsmanship.  It 
is  a  method  often  pursued  by  those  whose 
desire  for  game  exceeds  that  of  the  lawful 
"  limit." 

Decoys  are  rarely  employed,  as  the  level- 
ness  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  a  hid- 
ing place  for  the  huntsman  and  there  are  no 
tules  for  covering.  Furthermore,  the  water 
does  not  form  ponds  sufficiently  large  enough 
to  make  them  of  mu(!h  vain-?  until  the  time 
of  the  winter  when  the  game  law  comes  into 
effect. 

A  San  Joaquin  Valley  duck  hunt  is  some- 
thing   that    still    smacks    of    pioneer    days. 


Three  or  four   sportsmen,  armed   with  per- 
mits to  hunt  upon  the  large  cattle  ranches 
that  comprise  this  valley,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Miller  and  Lux,  that  contains  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  and  extends 
over  many  miles,  will  procure  a  large  "  farm- 
er's "  wagon,  and  store  it  with  provisions  for 
a  week's  outing,  with  plenty  of  bedding  and 
pitch-pine  boards  for  fuel— for  they  will  find 
nothing  to  burn  upon  these  barren  plains — 
ana  hay  and  grain  for  the  horses.    They  will 
start  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  intentions 
of  reaching,  say,  the  "  Monte,"  a  distant  Cot- 
tonwood grove,  before  nightfall.     They  will 
reach   Kentucky   wells   slightly   after    dark, 
pitch  a  small  tent  to  be  used  as  a  protection 
from    the    fog    for    the    few    hours    toward 
morning  that  they  may  have  left  for  sleep, 
and  repair  with  a  short  shovel,  pump-guns, 
dogs    and    sufficient    shells,    to    the    water's 
edge.    When  all  is  ready,  the  sharp  bark  of 
the   smokeless   powder  will  announce  their 
chances  in  "  getting  a  shot,"  and  a  later  hour 
will   prove  their  success.     The   early   dawn 
finds  them  up  again,  pursuing  a  method  here- 
tofore announced.     The  next  night  will  find 
them  at  the  Tennessee  or  Half  Moon  wells, 
the  next  at  the  White  House,  thence  along 
San  Joaquin  River  and  back  to  Madera.     In 
following  this  course  the  sportsman  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  cattle-gates 
leading  from  one  quarter-section  to  another, 
for  he  will  have  no  county  road  that  he  may 
follow.     The  ease  of  traveling  will  depend 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation 
of  such  exits  and  entrances,  for  wire-clippers 
are   strictly   forbidden   by   law   and   anyone 
using  them  is  liable  to  get  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities  of  the  law,  or  with  the  much- 
feared  "  buckaroon  "  or  cowboy  of  the  range. 
The  sportsman  who  hunts  in  this  country 
must  be  no  tenderfoot.  He  must  be  willing  to 
sleep  in  the  fog  on  the  wet  ground,  be  pre- 
pared with  rubber  boots  and  raincoat,  and  be 
willing  to  endure  sore  knees  from  crawling 
after  his  game.    He  must  know  the  habits  of 
the  gray,  white  and  honker  geese.    He  must 
be  able  to  tell  by  their  flight,  wigeon,  mal- 
lard, teal,  spoonbill,  wood  duck,  butterball, 
fish  duck,  cinnamon  duck  and  canvasback; 
other  varieties  of  duck  are  scarce  here.     He 
must  not  be  misled  by  curlew  or  by  a  desire 
to  shoot  plover.    In  short,  he  must  know  the 
science  of  hunting  and  must  work  hard  for 
his  game  if  he  hopes  to  be  successful. 
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[Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
have  sharply  declined  the  publication  of  the 
preceding  article  for  reasons  at  once  appar- 
ent to  every  law-abiding,  decent  sportsman. 
The  methods  of  night  hunting  so  graphically 
described  therein  are  at  once  unsportsman- 
like and  illegal,  the  law  (see  section  626m, 
general  State  game  law)  expressly  forbid- 
ding the  killing  of  any  birds  between  one- 
half  hour  after  sundown  and  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  of  the  day  following.  That 
the  author — who  is  evidently  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  more  or  less  culture — should  be 
ignorant  of  this  prohibition  is  not  thinkable 
for    a    moment,    and    his    communication    is 


therefore  all  the  more  reprehensible  and  in- 
excusable. We  are  publishing  the  article 
solely  in  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
evidently  very  lax  authorities  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  may  be  effectively  called  to 
this  unlawful  practice,  and  that  they  may 
be  incited  thereby  to  a  fuller  performance 
of  their  duties.  And  we  sincerely  trust  that 
the  moral  of  this  may  not  be  lost  upon  the 
author,  himself,  whom  we  trust  may  be  in- 
duced to  repent  of  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
hereafter  deport  himself  as  a  decent,  law- 
abiding  and  honorable  sportsman  should. — 
Editor.] 
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SPORT  IN  AFRICA. 


By  Elmer  E.  Davis. 


PART   V. 


AVING  some  time  at  our  dis- 
posal and  desiring  to  hunt  where 
the  grass  was  not  so  tall,  Mr. 
Snowden  and  myself  packed  up 
a  camp  outfit,  got  a  car  and 
were  off  with  our  porters  to  the  Njoro  forest 
and  plain.  Unloading  our  outfit  at  the  sta- 
tion the  car  was  run  on  into  Nekura,  and 
after  the  porters  had  pitched  the  tent  we  sat 
around  telling  good  old  American  yarns  to 
Mr.  Scott,  who  was  road  inspector  for  that 
division. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Ndemo,  six  miles 
farther  on,  when  he  saw  our  camp  and 
stopped  for  dinner.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  fair 
hand  at  talking,  with  a  decided  bias  toward 
things  of  English  origin,  but  we  finally  in- 
duced him  to  say  that  American  railroads 
were  better  than  those  in  Africa. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  hunting, 
and  he  told  us  where  a  band  of  "  impala " 
could  be  found,  and  said  he  had  tried  to  kill 
a  buck  several  times  but  failed,  as  they  were 
too  cunning  to  be  caught  napping. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  try  at  the 
impala,  so  started  for  the  timber  the  next 
morning  with  two  porters.  The  impala — or 
"  pallah  bucks,"  as  they  are  generally  called 
— are  very  active  and  graceful  creatures. 
They  are  beautifully  built,  and  from  a  dead 
stand  can  leap  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
feet  with  seeming  ease;  the  bucks  have  long, 
slender  horns  which  curve  in  the  prettiest 
manner  imaginable.  Their  color  is  red  on 
the  back,  running  to  white  underneath;  they 
travel  in  bands  ot  from  four  to  forty,  and  in 
some  cases  more.  Usually  one  or  two  bucks 
are  with  each  band,  and  in  rare  cases  three 
or  four  may  be  seen  together.  The  does, 
although  not  so  handsome  as  the  bucks,  are 
possessed  of  remarkable  agility,  and  when 
alarmed  or  suspicious  will  retire  from  the 
vicinity  of  trouble  in  incredibly  short  order, 
bounding  into  the  air  and  performing  some 
of  the  most  astonishing  gymnastic  fonts. 
That  hunter  who  can  shoot  one  while  doing 
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its  circus  stunt  must  certainly  be  a  good 
shot,  but  few  will  care  to  try,  as  the  actions 
are  so  ludicrous  a  hunter  will  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh  unless  he  is  meat  hungry.  It  has  been 
my  experience  to  find  these  interesting  ani- 
mals always  in  the  vicinity  of  other  game, 
but  whether  it  is  characteristic  of  them  or 
not  I  am  hardly  competent  to  say;  it  may  be 
possible  that  several  different  species  of 
animals  find  the  grass  in  certain  localities 
to  their  common  liking,  and  so  congregate 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  impala  when  once 
satisfied  with  a  feeding  place  will  return  to 
the  vicinity  day  after  day  unless  closely 
hunted. 

Mr.  Scott  had  drawn  a  sketch  of  the  place 
where  the  beasts  would  likely  be  found,  so 
I  knew  exactly  where  to  go.  We  struck  the 
Njoro  River  (a  small  stream,  barely  ten  feet 
wide)  two  miles  from  camp,  and  crossing 
kept  along  its  bank  for  some  distance. 
There  were  numerous  tracks  of  beasts  in  the 
soft  earth  at  different  places  where  the  bank 
was  not  too  steep  for  them  to  descend,  and  at 
one  place  lion  spoor  made  the  night  before 
was  very  plentiful;  farther  on  a  rhinoceros 
had  been  down  to  drink,  and  he  must  have 
been  in  a  bad  temper  for  the  brush  was 
broken  down  for  some  distance,  and  there 
were  deep  furrows  in  the  bank  made  by  his 
horn.      Ho   had   chosen   the   steepest   part  of 
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Ihe  bank  to  climb  up,  and  the  way  dirt  and 
stones  had  been  scratched  out  in  his  efforts 
to  ascend  was  a  revelation  to  any  one  that 
thinks  these  clumsy  beasts  are  unable  to 
climb  hills. 

Monga  said  this  fellow  was  "  engongwa 
indova  kitchioa"  (sick  in  his  head,  or  crazy) 
and  would  be  a  bad  fellow  to  encounter. 
Old  male  rhinos  will  often  get  this  way,  and 
will  attack  anything  from  a  dead  tree  to  a 
railroad  train;  I  have  seen  a  steel  plate 
which  was  partly  ripped  from  the  bumper 
block  on  the  front  of  an  English  locomotive 
by  the  horn  of  a  rhino.  I  could  tell  a  num- 
ber of  ridiculous  and  curious  stories  of  this 
animal,  which  the  public  would  never  be- 
lieve, so  will  say  nothing  more  about  it 
here.  As  they  are  great  travelers  I  had  no 
fear  of  this  particular  one  being  in  the  vi- 
cinity, so  did  not  use  extra  precautions  to 
avoid  him. 

We  climbed  a  small  hill  to  look  around 
and  got  a  splendid  view.  To  the  right  was  a 
level  piece  of  ground  about  a  mile  across, 
covered  with  good  grass,  on  which  three 
bands  of  hartbeest,  two  doe  waterbuck  and 
about  twenty-five  zebra  were  seen  feeding. 
Dense  timber  and  brush  surrounded  this 
place  on  three  sides,  with  the  river  on  the 
other.  Straight  ahead  and  on  my  side  of  the 
river  was  fine  open  timber,  with  some  brush, 
but  it  was  in  clumps,  with  good  broad  paths 
and  clear  spots  to  walk  in.  It  was  here  I  ex- 
pected to  find  the  impala.  On  the  left  was 
the  plain  and  numerous  mimosa  groves. 

It  was  now  time  to  be  careful,  so  we  went 
down  near  the  water  in  order  to  be  out  of 
sight.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  de- 
sired direction,  and  I  anticipated  an  easy 
time  of  it;  upon  reaching  the  place  where  it 
appeared  best  to  ascend  the  bank  I  left  the 
porters,  and  reaching  the  level  hid  behind 
a  bush  to  take  a  look  around.  There  were 
few  bushes  near  me,  and  a  good  view  was 
obtained  of  an  open  piece  of  ground  con- 
taining about  eighty  acres,  upon  which  a  few 
zebra  were  feeding.  This  did  not  interest 
me,  and  looking  more  closely  I  saw,  about 
four  hundred  yards  away,  near  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  several  red  does  which  I  knew 
to  be  impala;  scattered  through  the  trees 
could  also  be  seen  the  gray  coats  of  several 
doe  waterbucks.  No  buck  appeared  and  a 
careful  look  through  the  field  glasses  brought 
no  better  result.     I  knew  they  were  there. 


however,  and  crawled  carefully  from  bush  to 
bush  in  their  direction.  Several  waterbuck 
saw  me,  but  seemed  to  know  intuitively  that 
I  was  not  after  them,  and  walked  leisurely 
away  out  of  range. 

For  over  an  hour  I  crawled  over  ground 
that  seemed  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
thorns  in  spots  where  my  hands  and  knees 
would  land,  but  could  see  no  buck.  Sud- 
denly an  impala  doe  ran  for  the  opening, 
followed  by  the  whole  bunch.  This  move 
surprised  me,  and  while  wondering  what  the 
cause  of  it  was  I  discovered  the  wind  had 
changed  into  the  opposite  direction.  Still 
hoping  to  get  a  shot  I  worked  carefully  to 
the  edge  of  the  timber  and  from  there  saw, 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space,  about 
thirty  impala  does  and  two  fine  bucks. 

Not  wishing  to  frighten  them,  as  they  were 
too  far  out  for  a  sure  shot,  I  did  not  shoot, 
but  stepped  into  view.  The  does  immedi- 
ately began  their  antics,  and  so  fast  did 
they  leap  and  squirm  that  it  looked  like  an 
immense  stew  pan  of  animals  boiling  furi- 
ously. Becoming  tired  of  this  they  stood 
and  looked  at  me,  seeming  to  know  they 
were  safe  out  there. 

I  left  them  alone,  knowing  it  was  useless 
to  bother  with  them  if  they  knew  they  were 
being  hunted,  and  returning  to  where  the 
porters  awaited  me  we  continued  along  the 
watercourse  for  some  distance,  then  struck 
up  into  the  timber,  hoping  to  find  a  buck  of 
some  kind.  The  undergrowth  had  been 
burned  for  quite  a  strip  along  here,  and  a 
new  growth  of  grass  several  inches  long 
formed  a  soft  carpet  to  walk  on.  We  were 
quietly  stepping  from  one  bush  to  another 
when  I   discovered  several  young  waterbuck 
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playing  about  a  thicket,  and  knew  some  old 
ones  were  near. 

■  I  left  the  porters  and  crawled  around  to 
one  side  where  five  old  does  could  be  seen 
lying  down,  but  no  buck  appeared,  and  after 
waiting  some  time  I  picked  up  a  small  stone 
whicli  I  threw  toward  them;  they  at  once 
leaped  up  and  ran  around  the  thicket.  As  I 
stepped  out  of  the  bush  Monga  came  run- 
ning to  me.  He  was  so  excited  he  could 
hardly  talk,  but  finally  managed  to  tell  me 
that  soon  after  I  left  a  big  buck  had  come 
from  around  the  thicket  on  the  opposite 
side  from  me  and  walked  straight  for  the 
bush  behind  which  they  were  concealed;  he 
seemed  suspicious  and  sniffed  the  air,  but 
walked  to  within  ten  yards  of  them,  and 
when  the  does  bolted  he,  too,  ran  off. 

Monga  said  the  horns  were  "marufa  sana" 
(very  long),  and  insisted  that  I  follow  im- 
mediately;   but    I    was   too    well   acquainted 
with  them  to  do  that,  for  a  waterbuck  will 
generally   run    four   or   five   hundred   yards 
and  get  behind  some  bushes  and  watch  his 
track  to  see  if  any  one  is  following.     So  I 
took,   instead,    a   roundabout   course   in   the 
hope  of  coming  up  behind  him,  and  it  was 
well  I  did  so,  for  we  found  him.  as  expected, 
standing  behind  some  brush  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one.     The  timber  being  quite  open  for 
some  distance  I  was  unable  to  approach  any 
nearer  to  him,  and  so  tried  a  long  shot;   he 
humped  up  his  back  and  shook  his  head  as 
the  bullet  struck,  but  after  staggering  a  few 
steps    recovered   and    followed   the    does.      I 
hardly  expected  they  would  stop  very  near 
again,  but  we  followed,  keeping  pretty  well 
to  one  side  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  them 
should  they  stop.     Passing  the  place  where 
they  first  appeared  we  followed  a  well-beaten 
path  farther  into  the  timber. 
.As  they  were  found  in  the  narrow  strip 
where  the  undergrowth  had   been  burned   I 
had  no  doubt  they   would   stay   in   it  until 
driven    out,    so   kept   my    eyes    open    as    we 
walked  along  and  caught  sight  of  one  or  two 
does  several  times  but  was  unable  to  get  a 
head   of   them.     We   had    walked    some   dis- 
tance when  a  sharp  grunt  sounded  close  by 
and  a  couple  of  Wart  Hogs  ran  out  from  be- 
hind a  bush  and  hurried  away  at  full  speed: 
my  rifle  was  up  in  an  instant  and  the  first 
shot  brought  one  down,  the  otlirr  disappear- 
ing among  the  trees.     Monga  ran  ahond  and 
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was  stooping  over  the  pig  when  it  jumped 
up  full  of  fight  and  made  a  dig  for  his  legs 
but  he — wise  fellow — did  not  wait  for  orders 
to  get  out  of  the  way  but  took  to  his  heels 
lustily  shouting  that  the  pig  was  not  dead 
and  for  me  to  shoot!  While  approaching  I  had 
set  my  pocket  kodak,  and  now  snapped  the 
shutter,  hoping  to  get  pursuer  and  pur- 
sued in  one  exposure,  but  Monga  had  so  far 
out-distanced  the  pig  that  he  was  not  caught 
on  the  plate.  Laying  the  kodak  on  the 
ground  I  picked  up  my  rifle  and  shot  the 
pig  dead.  All  this  happened  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  had  not  the  first  shot  broken  one 
of  the  pig's  front  legs  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  caught  Monga  and  done  some 
harm  before  being  killed. 

The  other  porter  complimented  Monga  on 
his  ability  as  a  racer  but  this  was  taken  as  a 
good  joke;  these  fellows  have  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  and  love  to  catch  each  other  in  tight 
places,  but  unlike  white  men  they  seldom 
get  angry  if  the  joke  turns  on  themselves.  As 
the  pig  would  be  a  good  load  for  the  porters 
I  left  them  to  bring  it  in  and  returned  to 
camp. 
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On  the  way  I  stopped  where  a  large  camp 
had  been  built  by  the  first  English  en- 
gineers on  the  radlroad  survey.  Sev- 
eral large  grass  houses  were  still  stand- 
ing and  in  very  good  condition.  Numerous 
vegetables  were  growing  wild  where  the  gar- 
den had  been  but  none  of  them  were  mature 
except  the  tomatoes  of  which  there  was  a 
large  quantity. 

I  arrived  at  camp  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
found  Mr.  Snowden  had  returned  from  the 
plain  with  a  fine  set  of  hartbeest  horns.  We 
were  quite  tired,  but  after  going  to  bed  could 
not  sleep  on  account  of  hyenas  howling 
around  the  tent.  The  fresh  meat  had  attracted 
them  and  they  were  so  bold  as  to  try  and  steal 
it  from  the  tent,  where  it  was  stacked  in  one 
corner.  Mr.  Snowden  declared  he  would 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  taking  one  of  the 
blanket  straps  fastened  it  to  a  good-sized 
bone.  The  stake  of  firewood  and  the  ax  were 
picked  up,  and  with  these  out  he  went.  I 
heard  him  pounding  for  awhile  and  when  he 
returned  a  grin  of  satisfaction  was  all  over 
his  face.  He  had  driven  the  stake  into  the 
ground  on  a  little  mound  not  twenty  feet 
from  the  tent  and  fastened  the  bone  to  it 
with  the  strap. 

By  lying  down  on  the  ground  and  lift- 
ing the  tent  wall  the  stake  could  be  seen 
against  the  sky.  He  took  my  shotgun,  poked 
his  head  out  under  the  tent  and  awaited 
developments.  The  bombardment  soon  be- 
gan and  under  its  soothing  influence  I  fell 
asleep.  Upon  awakening  the  next  morning 
I  found  Snowden  fast  asleep  with  the  gun 
still  in  his  hands.  Going  out  to  see  what 
he  had  killed  I  found  the  ground  all  plowed 
up  around  the  stake  but  no  dead  hyenas; 
the  bone  was  still  there,  picked  as  clean  as 
only  a  hyena  could  pick  it.  The  treatment 
proved  effective,  however,  for  although  the 
hyenas  visited  us  every  night  we  were  there 
they  made  very  little  noise. 

The  previoils  day's  failure  made  me  more 
determined  than  ever  to  secure  one  of  the 
impala,  and  seven  o'clock  found  two  porters 
and  myself  on  the  way  to  the  woods.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  wind  would  not 
fool  me  this  time,  for  as  it  blows  here  one 
day  it  will  blow  the  next  and  keep  it  up  for 
several  weeks  in  the  same  manner,  generally 
changing  each  day  as  the  sun  gets  up  high 
enough  to  heat  it.     What  causes  this  I  am 


unable  to  say,   but   the  peculiarity,  is  very 
noticeable  in  this  district. 

Leaving  the  watercourse  we  made  a  detour 
in  order  to  come  up  on  the  timber  side  of  the 
place  where  we  expected  the  impala  to  be 
feeding.  After  waiting  some  time  for  the 
wind  to  change  we  advanced  rapidly  until 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  desired  point. 
Here  the  porters  fell  behind  and  I  dodged 
slowly  from  one  bush  to  another,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  red  coat  of  the  im- 
pala; but  none  materialized  and  I  sat  down 
under  a  bush  to  wait  for  something  to  turn 
up.  The  first  live  thing  that  appeared  was 
a  young  waterbuck  which  arose  not  twenty 
feet  away;  he  stretched,  twisted  his  body 
around  a  little,  then  laid  down  again  in  the 
grass.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  them — for  I 
knew  there  must  be  more  around  the  bushes 
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which  would,  if  alarmed,  run  through  the 
timber  and  frighten  the  impala — i  retraced 
my  steps  and  went  farther  around,  but  could 
find  no  sign  of  the  desired  beasts  and  was 
very  much  disappointed.  However,  I  started 
to  walk  back  and  forth  through  the  woods  in 
the  hope  of  finding  them,  and  was  quietly 
moving  about  the  brush  when  I  stepped  out 
in  full  view  of  two  bucks  and  two  does 
about  seventy-five  yards  away.  One  buck 
was  standing  up  and  I  killed  him  the  first 
shot,  the  other  disappeared,  followed  by  a 
bullet  which  did  not  hit  him. 

To  say  that  I  was  pleased  would  hardly 
express  my  feelings  as  I  looked  at  this  beau- 
tiful beast,  for  in  that  forest  of  numerous 
bands  of  different  species  of  antelope  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  a  good  impala  buck,  some 
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white  men  having  been  in  that  country  sev- 
eral years  without  securing  one.  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  hunting  them  are  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  habits  and  extreme  quietness 
in  their  pursuit. 

I  left  the  porters  to  take  care  of  the  buck 
and  returned  to  where  the  waterbuck  had 
been  seen,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  good 
male,  but  they  had  run  away.  After  wan- 
dering around  for  some  time  I  emerged  from 
the  timber  on  the  side  where  the  mimosa 
groves  were.  As  I  stepped  out,  several  gray 
does  appeared,  running  from  the  mimosa  to 
the  timber.  Dodging  behind  a  bush,  I 
waited,  expecting  a  male  waterbuck  to  ap- 
pear, and  was  not  disappointed,  for  one 
came  with  a  rush,  running  very  low  to  the 
ground.  My  bullet  plowed  up  the  dirt  under 
him  and  was  a  clean  miss.  I  again  entered 
the  timber  and  endeavored  to  locate  the 
buck,  but  without  success.  For  such  a  short 
time  I  never,  before  or  since,  saw  so  many 
does.  They  were  every  place  and  kept  the 
brush   cracking   pretty   lively. 

Becoming  tired  of  this  "  peek-a-boo  "  sport, 
I  came  out  on  the  plain  and  started  for 
camp.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  very  uneven, 
the  surface  being  broken  by  numerous  low 
ridges  and  shallow  swales.  From  one  of 
these  I  put  up  a  "  Grant  gazelle  "  which  had 
one  front  leg  broken.  He  had  a  fine  set  of 
horns  and  I  followed  him  slowly,  hoping  to 
get  near  enough  for  a  shot,  but  he  seemed  to 
know  about  how  far  I  could  shoot  straight 
and  kept  a  few  yards  beyond  that  distance. 
This  was  aggravating,  and  as  he  disappeared 
in  a  low  place  I  tried  rushing  ahead.  The 
first  time  I  got  a  shot  but  missed;  the  next 
time  he  doubled  back  in  the  swale  and  when 
I  ran  forward  he  hobbled  out  three  hundred 
yards  back  in  the  other  direction.  Again  he 
entered  a  swale  and  this  time  I  doubled  and 
felt  sure  of  him,  but  the  cunning  fellow  had 
anticipated  this  and  kept  straight  ahead 
and  was  now  farther  off  than  ever.  1  tried 
to  head  him  from  the  timber  but  he  beat  me 
and  I  trudged  off  to  camp  feeling  that  I  had 
been  fairly  outwitted  by  a  three-legged 
gazelle. 

The  scarcity  of  males  among  the  water- 
bucks  was,  as  I  afterward  learned,  due  to  the 


fact  that  six  had  been  killed  by  a  party  of 
hunters  three  months  before,  in  that  piece 
of  timber.  Mr.  Snowden  had  been  in  the 
woods  looking  for  bushbuck  all  forenoon,  but 
did  not  see  any.  He  secured,  however,  a 
Thompson  gazelle,  on  his  way  back  to  camp. 
The  next  day  I  spent  in  cleaning  the  head 
of  my  pallah  buck,  as  I  could  not  trust  it  to 
the  porters,  who  are  too  careless.  As  I 
sat  working,  six  Masai  warriors  came  up, 
and  after  the  usual  greeting  (spitting  on 
their  hands  and  shaking  mine),  sat  down 
to  watch  me  work.  The  keen  edge  of  my 
knife  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  them,  and 
after  talking  among  themselves  awhile  they 
made  me  understand  it  would  please  them 
very  much  to  have  their  spears  as  sharp  as 
my  knife.  Having  a  file,  I  brought  it  out 
and  sharpened  one  of  their  spears.  They 
begged  so  hard  to  have  the  rest  fixed  that  I 
put  a  porter  to  work  and  soon  had  the  job 
done.  They  were  very  grateful  and  every 
blamed  one  of  them  insisted  on  spitting  on 
me,  which  is  a  very  high  mark  of  respect 
among  them,  although  I  did  not  appreciate 
it  very  much,  and  was  glad  when  they  left. 


Till-:   Kii.i.du  s   wild  si'A  r  on   mh. 


THE  THREE  FISHERS. 


(With  Apologies  to  Somebody.) 


c 


HREE  fishers  they  were  who  lived  out  in  the  West, 
In  the  golden  West  where  the  sun   goes  down. 

They   had   just   escaped    from   the   parental  nest 
With    its    wealth    of    debris    and    lack    of  down — 

For  fishers  must  fish  if  they  would  eat, 
And    minnows    and    shiners    are    passing  sweet 

For  one's  breakfast  in  the  morning. 


Three   slender   limbs   are   there   which   o'er-  hang  the  brook. 

The  coy  babbling  brook  where  the  fishlets  play; 
And  thitherward  these  eager  fisherlings  took 

With  cluttering  rattle  their  eager  way, 
And,  perched  there,  motionless  all  three  sat, 

Each  one  with  sweet  visions  of  choice  extra  fat 
And  luscious  young  fry  that  morning. 


Three  fishers  hiked  home  when  the  sun  went  down — 
And   it's   safe   to   bet   that   their   "  turns  "  were  full! 

For  they  did  no  fooling  with  hackles  brown 

Or    other    conceits    of    silk,    feathers    and   wool; 

Yet  each  one  caught  all  his  fish  on  the  fly — 

That's  straight!   Did  you  e'er  know  a  fisher  to  lie 

When  he  told  of  his  catch  in  the  morning? 
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A  GOOD   EXAMPLE. 

THE  Empire  Gun  Club  of  this  city,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  Pacific  Coast 
sportsmen's  associations,  has  recently  set  a 
good  example  for  contemporary  clubs  by  es- 
tablishing on  their  extensive  preserves  a 
closed  season  on  snipe  from  May  1  to  October 
15  of  each  year,  inclusive. 

This  commendable  action  marks  sharply 
the  advancement  of  the  game  protective  prin- 
ciple among  our  most  enlightened  sportsmen, 
and  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  intelli- 
gent interest  that  is  daily  developing  among 
all  classes.  It  is  likewise  a  magnificent  re- 
buke to  the  weak-kneed  solons  at  Sacramento 
who,  intimidated  by  the  threats  and  coercion 
of  a  few  sectional  game  hogs,  have  hitherto 
shamefully  indorsed  by  their  legislative  inac- 
tion the  ruthless  decimation  of  California's 
gamest  marsh  bird,  the  toothsome  snipe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessity  for 
similar  protection  of  this  splendid  bird  will 
be  borne  in  upon  all  preserve  owners  in  this 
State;  a  similar  prohibition  on  their  parts 
will  go  far  toward  the  securing,  at  the  next 
legislative  session,  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  in  our  game  law  prohibiting  the  pres- 
ent indefensible  massacre  of  snipe  regardless 
of  their  breeding  season,  which  disgraces  our 
State. 


The  Empire  Club's  action  also  sharply  re- 
futes the  widespread  fallacy  that  preserve 
owners  are  the  incarnation  of  selfishness 
and  greed.  Men  who  indignantly  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  license  of  a  vicious 
law,  and  who  voluntarily  curtail  their  shoot- 
ing privileges  some  five  and  a  half  months 
each  year  so  that  the  supply  of  game  be  not 
exhausted,  are  hardly  the  selfish  and  rapa- 
cious element  which  the  yellow  journals  and 
their  true  game  hog  constituencies  would 
have  the  public  believe  them  to  be.  It  would 
be  a  revelation  to  this  disgruntled  crowd 
were  the  by-laws  and  constitutions  of  clubs 
like  the  Empire  made  public;  for  there  in- 
corporated would  be  found  not  only  the 
most  drastic  provisions  against  game  law 
violations,  but  actual  restrictions,  as  well, 
against  the  sale  of  game;  the  curtailment  of 
shooting  hours  and  bag  limits;  and  divers 
other  regulations  which  their  detractors 
would  do  well  to  observe. 

WHO  OWNS  THE  GAME? 

AS  A  clincher  to  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  game  of  a 
State  belongs  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
Colorado  law,  which  vests  the  ownership  of 
the  game  in  the  State  as  "  proprietor,"  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
decision  is  final  and,  as  the  case  can  not  be 
carried  higher,  the  law  will  stand. 

This  law  provides  that  "  no  right,  title, 
interest  or  property  therein  can  be  acquired 
or  transferred,  or  possession  thereof  had  or 
maintained  except  as  herein  expressly  pro- 
vided," and  the  specifications  which  follow 
should  be  incorporated  in  every  game  law  in 
the  United  States.  Most  laws  now  in  force 
simply  throw  the  onus  on  the  game  protector, 
compelling  him  to  not  only  furnish  proof  of 
violations  but  to  prove  the  law  itself  in  its 
application  to  the  offense;  they  simply  leave 
the  interest  of  the  State  as  at  common  law, 
making  the  game  or  fish  public  property  and 
prescribing  certain  ambiguous  prohibitions 
which  only  too  often  enables  shyster  law- 
yers to  extricate  their  guilty  clients  from  the 
difficulties  they  get  themselves  into.  We 
recommend  to  prospective  game  law  tinkers 
that  they  read  this  excellent  Colorado  law 
over  very  carefully  and  then,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  certain  minor  defects,  enact 
its  practical  duplicate  in  entirety. 
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To  Judge  D.  C.  Beaman  of  Colorado,  who 
is  entitled  to  all  credit  for  this  excellent 
legislation,  the  country's  thanks  are  due. 
He  has  been  the  instrument  in  decisively 
fixing  the  ownership  of  the  game,  and  in 
protecting  it  in  his  State  as  it  is  nowhere 
else  protected.  Let  California  now  emulate 
Colorado's  example. 

SAVE  THE  TROIT. 

"VV'T'ITH  the  sole  exception  of  the  Great 
•^  Lake  (Mackinaw  or  "Namaycush") 
species  no  trout  should  be  permitted  to  be 
sold  in  California.  Our  waters  are  already 
depleted  to  such  an  extent,  by  the  unrea- 
sonable market  demands  upon  them,  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  forecast  the  end  of  the  en- 
trancing sport  which  has  and  always  will 
have  such  a  charm  for  true  sportsmen. 

This  should  appeal  most  particularly  to 
the  very  people  who  to-day  are  responsible 
for  the  presently  alarming  conditions — the 
market  men  and  the  residents  in  the  trout- 
producing  sections.  For  the  market-man 
will  tell  you  that  his  profits  on  trout  are 
practically  nothing  owing  to  the  small  sup- 
ply and  the  legal  restrictions  which  hedge 
him  about.  And  the  ranchman,  who 
catches  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  trout  which 
he  has  to  sell  at  nominal  figures,  is  taking 
out  of  his  own  mouth  the  well-buttered  bread 
which  the  summer-outer-flsherman  would 
gladly  put  therein.  He  is  killing  the  goose 
before  the  golden  eggs  are  laid ;  for  the  pigeon 
he  fain  would  pluck  flies  to  better  fishing 
grounds  and  takes  his  good  money  along 
with  him.  It  is  a  safe  and  conservative  esti- 
mate that  for  every  dime  realized  by  the  sale 
of  our  mountain  tfout  in  the  open  market, 
ten  dollars  are  spent  by  city  fishermen  who 
are  attracted  to  the  stream  sections  by  the 
trout  therein.  And  these  dollars  are  left  in 
the  trout  yielding  districts  purely.  Does  it 
pay,  brother  resident  of  the  trout  districts, 
to  turn  away  the  profitable  outer's  offering 
for  a  few  cents  hard  earned  in  skinning  the 
streams  which  should  logically  flow  dollars 
into  your  coffers? 

Of  the  thousands  of  men  who  to-day  eat 
soft  and  soggy  cold  storage  trout,  at  exor- 
bitant figures,  in  our  law-disregarding  res- 
taurants, what  one  is  there  that  would  not 


rather  pay  dollars  in  lieu  of  cents,  for  a 
trout  of  his  own  catching,  cooked  in  its 
prime? 

And  the  dealers  who  sell  expensive  and 
profit  bringing  tackle;  the  railroads  and 
other  common  carriers  who  transport  the  ex- 
pectant hordes;  the  hotels  and  ranches  which 
accommodate  these  fish  hunters — are  they 
not  all  vitally  concerned  in  the  preservation 
of  the  finny  attractions  which  draw  so  much 
money  into  their  purses? 

Let  us  have  a  trout  non-sale  clause  incor- 
porated in  our  law  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  And  while  we  are  about  it  let 
us  stop  the  sale  of  ducks  and  snipe  as  well. 

THE  MINOR  CHORD. 

TYT"  HILE  we  heartily  agree  with  the  old 
''''  saying  that  "  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to 
fish,"  we  contend  that  the  actual  catching  of 
our  finny  victims  makes  up  an  almighty  big^ 
part  of  the  sport.  If  any  one  doubts  this  let 
him  go,  some  pleasant  Sunday,  to  any  of 
the  favorite  coves  along  our  beautiful  bay 
and  watch  the  thousands  of  patiently  expect- 
ant anglers  who  find  their  account  in 
"  yanking "  out  the  multivarious  species  of 
small  fry  which  invest  these  glorious  waters. 
From  tugboats,  launches,  yachts,  rowboats 
and  craft  of  every  kind  you  will  see  them 
casting  the  bread  of  their  hopes  upon  the 
waters,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  gleam 
of  satisfaction  which  irradiates  their  sun- 
peeled  faces  as  some  unusually  big  tom-cod 
or  surf-perch  comes  wriggling  out  of  the 
deep  at  their  insistence,  to  realize  that  they 
are  having  a  world  of  fun. 

After  all  it  is  the  good  little  things  of  life 
which  we  prize  most.  And  where,  in  the 
world  of  good  fishing,  do  the  waters  yield 
so  bountifully  as  here  in  our  own  great 
harbor? 


TO  SPORTSMEN'S  CLIBS. 

TY"7"E  HAVE  a  unique  proposition  to  make 
•^  to  all  gun,  rifle,  revolver  and  other 
sportsmen's  clubs.  We  respectfully  invite 
the  correspondence  of  secretaries,  to  whom 
full  details  will  be  given.  This  is  of  great 
importance  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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COUNTY   ORDINANCES. 


BY  LEGISLATIVE  enactment  the 
various  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have,  in  their  respective  counties, 
,iurisdiction  and  power  to  provide, 
by  ordinances  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  game,  and  may  shorten  (but 
not  extend)  the  open  season  for  the  taking 
and  killing  of  fish  and  game  within  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  general  State  law. 


The  ordinances  as  published  below  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  correct;  changes  are, 
however,  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
necessitated  by  new  conditions,  and  we  will 
make  such  corrections  when  they  eventuate. 
If  in  any  doubt,  please  address  this  office,  and 
information  will  be  gladly  given.  Where 
counties  are  not  enumerated  in  the  following 
list,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  departure 
from  the  general  State  law  has  been  adopted. 


El  Dorado — Male  deer,  September  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1;  tree  squirrel,  August  1  to  October  1;  trout 
in  Lake  Tahoe  and  Loon  Lake,  June  1  to  No- 
vember 1. 

Fresno — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1; 
quail  November  1  to  February  1;  male  deer,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  November  1. 

Humboldt — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1; 
striped  bass,  closed  until  January  1,  1905;  bar- 
nacle or  black  brant,  October  1  to  March  1;  Wil- 
son or  jack  snipe,  September  1  to  February  15; 
English  or  Mongolian  pheasant  and  wild  turkey, 
closed  until  January  1,  1906;  ducks,  limit  of  25 
per  day;  black  sea  brant,  limit  of  8  per  day; 
miscellaneous  bag  of  game  birds,  not  to  exceed 
40  in  number  per  day's  shoot. 

Kern — No  game  to  be  shipped  out  of  county. 

Kings — Doves,  September  1  to  February  15; 
quail,  November  1  to  February  15;  deer,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  November  1;  black  bass,  closed  for  two 
years;  limit  on  ducks,  25  per  day. 

Lake — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Los  Angeles — Doves,  August  1  to  September  1; 
male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15;  trout,  May 
1  to  August  1;  gulls,  terns,  meadow  larks,  rob- 
ins, flickers,  brewers  blackbird,  road  runners, 
orioles,  mocking  birds,  the  water  ousel,  the  barn 
owl  and  other  species  of  beneficial  birds  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
putting  out  of  poison  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in 
water  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  birds  or  ani- 
mals of  any  sort  is  forbidden. 

Madera — Doves,  August  15  to  February  1;  val- 
ley quail,  November  1  to  February  1 ;  male  deer. 
September  1  to  November  1;  ducks,  limit  25  per 
day;  duck  selling  prohibited;  trout  limit,  10 
pounds  per  day,  size  limit,  6  inches;  black  bass, 
closed  for  two  years. 

Marin — Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  15; 
doves,  August  1  to  Fcbruai-y  15;  quail,  October 
IB  to  January  15;  tree  squirrel.  July  1  to  Febru- 
ary 1.  Shooting  on  county  roads  i)rohibited. 
Killing  of  larks  and  other  song  birds  prohibited. 

Mendocino — Male  deer,  July  15  to  October  1. 

Merced — Doves.  August  15  to  February  15. 

Monterey — Deer,  July  IB  to  October  1.  No 
hounds.     Sea  gulls  and  t)lue  cranes  prohibited. 


Napa — Deer,  July  15  to  September  15. 

Orange — Doves,  August  1  to  February  15. 

Riverside — Male  deer,  August  1  to  September 
15;  trout.  May  1  to  July  1. 

San  Benito — Male  deer,  August  1  to  October  1. 

San  Bernardino — Trout,  June  1  to  November  1; 
tree  squirrel,  limit  5  in  one  day;  doves,  August 
1  to  October  1;  wild  duck,  trout  or  ^dove  selling 
prohibited. 

San  Luis  Obispo — Deer.  July  15  to  Septembur 
15. 

San  Mateo — Cottontail  and  bush  rabbit,  July  1 
to  February  1;  rail.  October  15  to  November  16. 
Rail  hunting  with  boats  one  hour  before  or  after 
high  tide  prohibited.  Male  deer,  August  1  to 
October  1;  trout,  limit  100  per  day;  tree  or  pine 
squirrel,  prohibited.  Song  birds  protected  per- 
petually. 

Santa  Barbara — Male  deer,  July  15  to  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Santa  Clara — Male  deer,  .^uly  15  to  October  1. 

Santa  Cruz — Male  deer.  August  1  to  October  1. 
All  wild  birds  (other  than  those  recognized  as 
game  birds  in  general  law),  except  hawks,  owls, 
bluejays.  shrikes,  English  sparrows  and  house- 
flnches.  are  perpetually  protected,  as  are  like- 
wise all  species  of  tree  squirrel.  Black  bass  can 
not  be  caught  before  January  1,  1907.  Trout 
limit  in  one  day,  100. 

Siskiyou — Deer.  August  15  to  October  IB. 

Sonoma— Male  deer,  July  15  to  September  1. 

Trinity — Male  deer,  September  15  to  Octo- 
ber 30. 

Tulare — Trout  limit,  10  pounds  per  day,  6-inch 
fish;  black  bass,  closed  for  two  years;  road- 
runner  killing  prohibited. 

Tuolumne — Mountain  quail,  south  of  ranges 
13,  14.  15  and  16  east,  township  3  north,  and  west 
of  townships  1  and  2  north  and  townsnlp  1  south 
range,  7  east,  October  15  (o  February  15. 

Ventura — Trout,  May  1  to  November  1;  male 
deer,  August  15  to  October  1. 

Yolo — Doves,  August  1  to  February  1;  quail, 
November  1  to  .laiuiaiv-  1;  doer.' July  l.S  to  Seji- 
tember  IB. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GAME  LAWS  IN  BRIEF 

(Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy,  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.) 


OPEN    AND    CLOSE 

'WHITE— Open  Season. 

SEASONS    IN    eflLIFORNia,  1903-1904. 

BLACK— Close  Season. 

Quail,  Grouse,  Snipe,  Curletu,  Ibis,  Plover, 

Doves,  Ducks, 

Psift                          -        .        .        -        - 
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Deer  imale),        •       -        - 

3  in  one  season. 

DKER, 

■■■■■■la 

■■ 

DOVES, 

11 

■■■■ 
■■■■ 

MOUMXAim    QVAIL,    GROUSE,    SAGE    HEN, 

II 

■■ 

VALCEV     QUAIL,     ODCKS,     IBIS, 
I»EOVER,    RAIE, 

CURLEW^, 

!■■■■■■■ 

Ho 

TREE    SQUIRRELS, 

'■■■■■■ 

TROUT, 

HI 

■■ 

STEELHEAD    TROUT, 

■■ 

^^H 

■  0 

SALMON    (Above  tidewater  close  season  extends  to  Nov.  15), 

Ho 

LOBSTER    or    CRAWFISH    iNot  1 

■ss  than  9:4  in.  long), 

■nn 

ll 

BLACK    BASS, 

■■ 

■■■■ 

SHRIMP, 

■■■■ 

CRAB    (No  Crab  taken  less  than  6  in   across 

he  back). 

■■ 

N.  B. — In  some  counties  the  OPEN  seasons  are 
shorter 

Write  to  County  ClerK  or  District  Attorney. 


fine  for  violation  Game  Laws,  $25  to  $500,  and  imprisonment. 
Fine  for  violation  Fish  Laws,  $20  to  $500,  and  impritonment. 
Smallest  fine  for  using  explosives  to  take  any  fish,  $250,  and  •mprisonment 


WHAT  IS   ALWAYS   UNLAWFUL 


To    BUY,    SELL,    OFFER    FOR    SALE,    BARTER   OR    TRADE,    AT     ANY    TIME,    ANY    QUAIL, 
PHEASANT,  GROUSE,  SAGE  HEN,  iBlS,  PLOVER,  OR  ANY  DEER  MEAT  OR  DEER  SKINS. 

To  have  In  possession  doe  or  fawn  skins. 

To  take  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk  or  antelope. 

To  take  or  kill  pheasants  or  Bob-White  quail. 

To  run  deer  with  dogs  during  the  close  season. 

To  shoot  half-hour  before  sunrise,  or  half-hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  written  authority  from  the  Board  of  Fish 

Commissioners. 
To  take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game  birds. 

To  ship  game  in  concealed  packages,  or  without  your  name  and  address. 
To  buy  or  sell  trout  less  than  one -half  pound  in  weight. 
To  take,  at  any  time,  sturgeon,  or  female  crabs. 
To  take  abalones  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  circumference. 
To  take  trout  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To  take  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less  than  seven  and  one-half  inch  mesh. 
To  use  a  set  net. 

To  take  fish  in  any  manner,  within  fifty  feet  of  a  fishway. 
To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  bass  less  than  three  pounds  in  weight. 
To  shoot  meadow  larks. 
To  shoot  on  inclosed  land  without  permission. 
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President. 
H.  T.  Payne,  San  Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Barker,  San  Jose;  J.  H.  Schumacher, 
Los  Angeles;  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  H,  A. 
Green,  Monterey;  J.  D.  Armstrong,  Paso  Robles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
E.  A.   Mocker,  1316  Hayes  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee. 

C.  W.  Hibbard,  San  Francisco;  W.  H.  Keller, 
Santa  Monica;  J.  Sub.  Johnson,  Visalia;  F.  H. 
Mayer,  San  Francisco;  W.  "W.  Richards,  San 
Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 

W.  W.  Richards,  San  Francisco;  J.  Sub.  John- 
son. Visalia;  A.  R.  Jones. 

Membership  Committee. 

S.  D.  Merk,  Paso  Robles;  W.  W.  Richards,  San 
Francisco;  E.  A.  Mocker,  San  Francisco. 

Local  and  County  Organization  Members. 

Name  and  Location.  Secretary.  Address. 

Alturas — R.  A.  Laird,  Sec.  Alturas,  Cal. 

Angels — Walter  Tryon,  Sec,  Angels  Camp,  Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande— S.  Clevenger,  Sec,  Arroyo 
Grande,  Cal. 

Auburn  Fish  and  Game  Club — E.  A.  Francis, 
Sec,  Auburn,  Cal. 

Boulder  Creek — J.  H.  Aran.  Sec.  Boulder 
Creek,  Cal. 

Chico— •     •     ♦     Sec,  Chico. 

Cloverdale — C.  H.  Smith,  Sec,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

Colusa — S.  J.  Gilmour,  Sec,  Colusa,  Cal. 

Covalo — H.  W.  Schutler,  Sec,  Covalo. 

Deer  Creek — Jos.  Mitchell,  Sec,  Hot  Springs. 
Cal. 

F'ort  Bragg — Thos.  Bourns,  Sec,  Fort  Bragg, 
Cal. 

Fresno — Dan  Dinsmuke,  Sec,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Grass  Valley — John  Mulroy,  Sec,  Grass  Valley, 
Oal. 

Hollister— Wm.   Hlgby,   Sec.   Hollistor,   Cal. 

Humboldt-  Julius   Jansscn,    Sec.    Eureka,   Cal. 

Jackson— O.  H.  Reichling,  Sec,  Jackson,  Cal. 

Kelseyville — Chas,  H.  Pugh,  Sec,  Kelseyvllle, 
Cal. 

Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakers- 
fleld,  Cal. 

Kings  County— S.  S.  Mullln,  Sec,  Hanford.  Cal. 

Lakcport — B.  F.  Mclntyre,  Sec,  Lakeport. 


Laytonville — J.   G.   Dill.   Sec,   Laytonville,   Cal. 

Lodi — Greer  McDonald,  Sec,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Lompoc  Game  &  Fish  Protective  Ass'n — W.  R. 
Smith,  Sec,  Lompoc. 

Los  Angeles — L.  Herzog,  Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madera — Joe  Barcroft,  Sec,  Madera,  Cal. 

Marysville — R.   B.   Boyd,   Sec,  Marysville,   Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City,   Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Few,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Napa— W.  West,  Sec,  Napa,  Cal. 

Nevada  City — Fred  C.  Brown,  Nevada  City. 
Cal. 

Oroville— G.  T.  Graham.   Sec,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henrv,  Sec,  Paso  Robles. 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.  J.  Coburn,  Sec,  Pescadero,  Cal. 

Petaluma — Jos.  Steiger,  Sec,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Porterville — G.  R.  Lumlev,  Sec,  Porterville. 
Cal. 

Quincy — T.  F.  Spooner,  Sec,  Quincy,  Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Redding— Dr.  B.  F.  Belt,  Sec,  Redding,  Cal. 

Redlands — Robt.  Leith,  Sec,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Little  John,  Sec,  Redwood 
City,   Cal. 

Riverside — Joe  Shields,  Sec,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Round  Valley— H.  W.  Schutler,  Sec,  Covalo. 
Cal. 

San  Andreas — Will  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  An- 
dreas, Cal. 

San  Rafael — Mr.  Robertson,  Sec,  San  Rafael. 

Santa  Ana — J.  W.  Carlyle,  Sec,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

Santa  Barbara — E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.  Miller,  Sec,  Santa  Cruz. 

San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,  Sec,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria, 
Cal. 

Santa  Rosa — Miles  Peerman,  Sec,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo— H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Cal. 

Salinas— J.  J.  Kelley,  Sec,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Sanger — H.  C.  Coblcntz,  Sec,  Sanger,  Cal. 

Selma— J.  J.  Vandorburg,  Sec,  Selma,  Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.  A.  Sharp,  Sec,  Sisson,  Cal. 

Santa  Paula— Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa 
Paula.  Cal. 

Sacramento  County— A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Sonora— J.  A.  Van  Harlingen,  Sec,  Sonora, 
Cal. 

Stockton— R.  L.  Qulsenberry,  Sec.  Stockton. 
Cal. 

Su.sanvllle— R.  M.  Rankin,  Sec,  SusanvlUe,  Cal. 

Sutter  Creek- L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Sutter  Creek, 
Cal. 

Three  Rivers— F.  B.  Britten,  Sec,  Three  Riv- 
ers, Cal. 

Ukinh— Sarp  D.  Paxton,  Sec.  Ilkiah,  Cal. 

Ventura — M.  E.   V.   Bogart.   Sec.   Ventura,  Cal. 

Visalia— Thomas  A.Chatton,  Sec,  Visalia,  Cal. 

WatsonvlUe— Ed  Winkle,  Sec,  Watsonville, 
Cal. 

Willitts— Chester  Ware.  Sec,  Willits,  Cal. 

Woodland— W.  F.  Huston,  Sec,  Woodland. 
Cal. 

Yreka— F.  E.  Autenrelth,  Sec,  Yreka.  Cal. 


GAME  WARDEN  EXPERIENCES. 

BY    "WALTER    R.    WELCH, 
Deputy  Game  Warden. 
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N  THE  morning-  of  the  eleventh  of  July, 
1903,  I  took  the  train  for  Ukiah  to  meet 
Field  Deputy  Pish  and  Game  Com- 
missioner A.  F.  Lea,  our  object  being 
to  make  a  trip  through  the  counties  of 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino,  reports  having  reached 
the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  that  violations  of  the  deer  law 
were  being  committed  in  that  section,  and  that 
several  camps  had  already  been  established,  al- 
though the  deer  season  did  not  open  until  July 
15.     We  had  been  detailed  for  this  work. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Ukiah  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  by  Mr.  Lea,  and  although  I  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  gentleman  before, 
I  saw  at  a  glance  by  his  bright  eye,  quick  move- 
ments, and  general  appearance  that  in  him  I  had 
a  companion  on  whom  I  could  depend  in  any 
emergency.  We  retired  to  our  rooms  at  the  ho- 
tel, and  after  consultation  decided  that  we  would 
secure  our  team,  stock  of  "  grub,"  etc.,  and 
start  early  next  morning  for  the  mountains  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Mendocino  County. 

At  sunrise  next  morning  we  were  on  the  road. 
The  day  was  hot  and  the  roads  dusty,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  arrived  at 
"  Ranchree  Creek  "  and  went  into  camp.  Here 
we  found  several  other  camps  and  remained  sev- 
eral days,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  four- 
teenth of  July  deer  hunting  parties  commenced 
to  arrive,  and  in  conversation  with  some  of  them 
we  were  told  that  we  had  "  better  look  out  and 
not  kill  any  does  or  fawns,  as  Game  Warden  Lea 
and  another  deputy  were  in  the  hills,  and  that 
they  were  the  kind  of  men  that  were  looking 
after  violators  in  earnest." 

By  dark  that  night  at  least  twenty  deer  hunt- 
ers, with  as  many  dogs  and  horses,  had  as- 
sembled at  "  Ranchree  Creek  "  to  open  the  sea- 
son next  day;  and  by  three  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing all  were  off  for  the  hills.  None  of  the  par- 
ties killed  any  does  or  fawns,  although  several 
bucks  were  bagged.  By  noon,  having  been  rec- 
ognized by  one  of  the  parties  and  our  identity 
having  become  known,  we  decided  to  move  fur- 
ther south,  so  "  pulled  out  "  for  the  "  Ledford 
Ranch,"  twenty-five  miles  south,  where  we  had 
heard  there  were  several  camps  of  deer  hunters. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  at  4  A.  M., 
after  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  bacon  and  bread,  we 
saddled  our  horses  and  shouldering  our  rifles 
started  to  cross  a  mountain  to  reach  the  foot  of 
"  Barkley  Peak,"  where  we  had  located  several 
camps  the  night  before.  We  calculated  that  we 
could  make  these  camps  and  return  to  our  own 
by  noon,  but  after  the  hardest  kind  of  a  day's 
ride,  through  heavy  brush  and  over  steep  hills, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  we  at  last  found  these  camps 
all  of  which  we  found  to  be  "  clean,"  and  got 
back  to  our  camp  at  9  P.  M.,  tired  and  hungry 
I  assure  you. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  at  sunrise, 
we  were  off  for  Hopland,  having  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  office  and  report,  afterward  return- 
ing better  prepared  for  such  work  as  we  were 
•doing,  as  in  our  hasty  departure  on  this  trip 
neither  of  us  had  prepared  for  such  rough  work 
in    the    mountains,    and    our    shoes    and    clothe.s 


were  all  but  worn  out.  On  our  way  out  we  found 
the  tracks  of  two  men  in  the  dust  along  the 
road.  From  the  nail-marks  in  the  tracks,  these 
men  apparently  wore  hunting  shoes,  and  we  de- 
cided that  there  must  be  a  hunting  camp,  in 
that  locality  somewhere,  although  we  had  heard 
no  shooting  or  dogs.  Mr.  Lea  suggested  that  I 
take  the  tracks  and  follow  them  up  and  see  what 
i.  could  find  out,  which  I  did. 

I  followed  them  up  an  old  road  in  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  canon  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  I 
found  a  camp  with  no  one  at  home;  investiga- 
tion, however,  produced  evidence  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  a  doe  and  fawn  had  been 
killed.  I  returned  to  the  road  where  I  had  left 
Mr.  Lea.  and  having  hidden  our  team  we  re- 
turned to  the  camp  and  concealed  ourselves  in 
the  brush  to  await  the  return  of  its  occupants. 
We  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  three  men 
came  into  camp.  Leaving  Mr.  Lea  still  hidden  in 
the  brush,  I  went  into  the  camp  and  inquired  if 
they  were  the  occupants  of  the  camp,  and  upon 
receiving  an  affirmative  reply  accused  them  of 
killing  a  doe  and  fawn  and  informed  them  that 
they  were  under  arrest.  At  first  they  denied 
the  charge,  but  when  Mr.  Lea  came  out  of  the 
brush  carrying  part  of  the  fawn  in  his  hand,  and 
when  I  said  to  him  "  Go  over  there  and  look  at 
that  doe,"  which  the  men  had  skinned  and  con- 
cealed in  the  brush  under  a  piece  of  canvas, 
they  broke  down  and  admitted  their  guilt.  We 
took  two  of  them  that  admitted  the  killing  of 
the  doe  and  fawn  to  Hopland,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, where  they  were  fined  $50  by  Justice  Arm- 
strong. 

While  on  this  trip  we  passed  through  a  most 
beautiful  game  country,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Mendocino  County  and  the 
northwestern  part  of  Sonoma  County.  We  saw 
many  deer  and  quail,  as  well  as  other  game,  and 
camped  on  some  fine  trout  streams. 

On  the  morning  of  July  19  I  left  Mr.  Lea  at 
Ukiah,  agreeing  to  meet  him  on  Wednesday  at 
Highland  Springs.  Lake  County,  from  which 
point  it  was  agreed  we  would  continue  our  cru- 
sade against   "  doe  punchers." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  23  we  started 
from  Highland  Springs  better  prepared  for  our 
work.  That  day  we  drove  as  far  as  Upper  Lake 
where  we  camped  all  night,  and  early  next 
morning  started  over  Elk  Mountain  for  Para- 
mour Soda  Springs.  The  road  over  the  moun- 
tain is  very  narrow  and  steep,  and  as  we  had 
quite  a  load  on  our  wagon,  consisting  chiefly  of 
hay  and  grain  for  our  horses,  I  had  to  "  hoof  it  " 
over  the  mountain  while  Mr.  Lea  punched  up 
the  broncos.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  arrived  at  the  springs,  where  we  found  sev- 
eral camping  parties,  so  we  remained  there  all 
nigrht. 

Early  next  morning  we  saddled  our  horses  and 
started  over  the  chemisal -covered  hills  of  Lake 
County  for  Crabtree  Springs.  To  a  sportsman 
this  is  a  beautiful  ride  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
We  crossed  the  Rice  Fork  of  Eel  River,  and 
took  the  trail — a  blind  and  brushy  one  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  a  trail.  Deer  tracks  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  Mountain  and  valley  quail 
and  grouse  were  often  flushed.     We  also  jumped 
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many  deer.  Upon  arrival  at  the  spring.s  we 
found  a  clean  camp  occupied  by  three  gentle- 
men, and  after  a  rest  and  a  drink  of  soda,  iron, 
sulphur  and  other  mineral  water — both  hot  and 
cold — we  resumed  our  journey  back  to  our  camp, 
returning  through  the  pine-clad  hills  west  of  the 
springs.  Crabtree  Springs,  if  developed  and  had  a 
road  built  to  them,  would  become  famous  as  a 
health  and  pleasure  resort. 

Upon  our  return  to  camp  we  hooked  up  and 
pulled  out  for  Rice  Creek,  where  we  found  three 
camps,  one  of  which  we  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  very  much,  and  upon  being  informed  that 
the  "  boss  "  was  out  hunting  we  decided  to  con- 
ceal ourselves  in  the  brush  and  watch  his  return, 
Mr.  Lea  watching  one  trail  that  led  to  the  camp 
and  I  another,  until  about  7  P.  M.  Nothing  hav- 
ing turned  up  Mr.  Lna  rode  down  to  wnere  I  was. 
and  after  consultation  we  decided  to  return  to 
our  rig.  which  we  had  left  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, five  miles  distant,  and  return  next  day  and 
look  after  this  camp.  Just  as  we  were  crossing 
Rice  Creek  we  saw  our  man.  rifle  in  hand,  com- 
ing up  the  creek  on  horsoliack  with  <a  deer  lied 
on  the  saddle  behind  him.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
turned  into  the  road  and  as  we  rode  toward 
him  he  started  his  horse  on  the  run.  "  Hold  on, 
there!  We  want  you,"  shouted  Lea.  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  was  after  his  man. 

Up  the  mountain  road  they  went  as  fast  as 
horseflesh  could  carry  them.  I  could  see  first 
one  pass  around  a  turn  In  the  road  on  the  moun- 
tain side  above  me,   then   the  other  would   j)ass. 


I  could  hear  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  road  and  see  the  dust  as  it  rose  above  the 
brush  and  trees.  Realizing  that  "  something  was 
doing,"  I  wheeled  my  horse  and  started  back 
up  the  bottom  of  the  creek  as  fast  as  we  could 
go,  my  object  being  to  reach  a  point  on  the 
creek  where  I  knew  our  man  could  come  down 
the  mountain  side,  cross  the  creek  ana  reach  his 
camp.  After  a  rough  and  fast  ride  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  I  halted  my  horse  in  the  bottom 
of  the  creek  behind  a  bunch  of  willows  to  listen. 
I  heard  a  crash  in  the  brush  on  the  mountain 
siue  above  me,  and  saw  our  man  coming  down 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  through  the 
brush  and  over  the  rocks,  making  a  terrible 
racket,  and  as  fast  as  his  magnificent  horse 
could  carry  him.  He  h.nd  thrown  away  his  rifle 
and  deer  (a  doe)  and  lost  his  hat.  His  clothes 
were  torn  in  threads  from  contact  with  the 
brush;  his  horse  was  covered  with  foam  and 
compelled  to  slide  on  his  haunches  In  order  to 
reach  the  creek,  so  steep  was  the  mountain 
side  down  which  they  came.  As  horse  and  rider 
landed  in  the  creek  within  fifty  feet  of  me  I  rode 
out  and  informed  him  that  he  was  under  ai-rest, 
to  which  he  made  no  reply.  We  then  start«>d  for 
the  road,  and  alunit  the  time  we  reached  it  were 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Lea.  Our  prisonei-  then  turned 
to  us  and  said:  "  Where  are  you  fellows  going  to 
take  me?  "  We  Informed  him  that  he  would  be 
taken  to  Tapper  Lake,  fort.v  nines  distant. 
"  Well."  said  he.  "  you  have  got  me.  and  you  got 
me  good.     I  tried  to  get  away,   but  you  got  me. 
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and  I  am  going  to  plead  guilty.  That  was  the 
second  doe  I  have  killed  in  my  life,  and  I  felt 
like  a  cur  when  I  killed  her,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  got  me."  We  went  up  the  road  and  found 
the  rifle  and  doe  about  forty  feet  from  the  road- 
side, where  they  had  been  thrown  in  his  wild 
flight.  Next  morning  Mr.  Lea  took  him  to  Upper 
x^atie,  where  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined 
$25. 

During  Mr.  Lea's  absence  I  remained  in  camp 
on  top  of  Elk  Mountain,  giving  the  horses  a 
chance  ro  rest  up,  for  we  had  used  them  very 
hard  for  the  past  three  days.  In  the  afternoon 
I  took  a  stroll  out  along  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
killing  a  rattlesnake  and  locating  a  couple  of 
camps.  It  took  Mr.  Lea  from  early  morning 
until  midnight  to  make  the  trip  to  Upper  Lake 
and  return.  Next  morning,  after  investigating 
the  camps  located  the  night  before,  all  of  which 
we  found  clean,  we  pulled  out  for  Gravely  Val- 
ley, and  late  in  the  afternoon  went  into  camp 
on  Eel  River  about  three  miles  above  Hullville. 

Early  next  morning  we  started  for  the  top  of 
Snow  Mountain,  where  we  had  located  some 
camps.  "We  went  up  the  mountain  by  way  of 
Thistle  Glade,  then  through  Hummingbird  Glade, 
and  then  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
found  a  camp  occupied  by  three  men  who  had 
good  luck,  having  eight  good  bucks  hanging  in 
camp,  They  were  making  "  jerky  "  of  their 
meat,  and  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  their  good 
luck,  the  privilege  granted  them  by  the  law,  .or 
the  value  of  the  meat,  as  there  was  about  as 
much  meat  in  their  bone  pile  and  there  was  on 
the  scaffold.  They  said  they  had  one  more  deer 
to  kill  and  would  then  pull  out.  During  our 
conversation  with  them  they  said  they  had  heard 
that  Lea  and  another  deputy  were  in  the  moun- 
tains somewhere,  and  that  they  hoped  they 
would  pull  into  their  camx).  They  would  tell 
them  that  they  were  not  "  doe  punchers,"  and 
several  other  things.  After  a  short  rest  and  a 
drink  of  cold  water  from  a  nearby  spring,  Mr. 
Lea  informed  them  that  we  were  the  gentlemen 
they  were  so  anxious  to  meet,  at  which  they 
were  much  surprised  and  apologized  for  some 
of  their  previous  remarks.  We  then  went  alon.g 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  down  through  a 
number  of  small  glades,  through  Skeleton  Glade. 
Fir  Root  Glade  and  down  a  ridge  to  camp,  which 
we  reached  about  10  P.  M. 

During  the  day  we  saw  many  deer,  mountain 
quail  and  grouse,  and  the  tracks  of  a  large  bear. 
This  is  a  beautiful  country  from  a  sportsman's 
point  of  view.  Eel  River  passes  through  Gravely 
Valley,  and  is  full  of  fine  trout,  and  the  hills 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  sportsman. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  San  Hedrian 
Mountain  by  way  of  Potter  and  Eden  Valleys. 
It  took  us  the  best  part  of  two  days  to  make  the 
trip  ,and  we  arrived  in  Eden  Valley  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  1,  and  went  into  camp  near  an 
old  mill.  We  went  up  the  mountain  as  far  as  the 
"  Impassable  Rocks,"  but  could  find  no  camps. 
Next  morning  at  5  A.  M.  we  started  for  "  Mon- 
key Rock,"  on  the  top  of  Hull  Mountain,  calcu- 
lating to  remain  all  night  at  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
Squires.  Arriving  at  the  Squires'  place  about 
sunset  we  found  it  deserted,  Mr.  Squires  having 
moved  to  his  summer  place.  We  had  been  trav- 
eling through  the  mountains  all  day  and  neither 
horses  nor  ourselves  had  anything  to  eat.  and 
as  it  was  fifteen  miles  through  the  mountains  to 
camp,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  hay  in  the 
barn,  we  decided  to  remain  all  night.  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  house,  the  latch-string  of  which 
hung  on  the  outside,  disclosed  a  little  flour  in  a 
barrel   and   some   blankets   in  a  bunk.      "  That's 


good  enough  for  a  game  warden,"  said  Lea. 
■■  Amen  "  said  I,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
mix  some  of  the  flour  with  water.  It  did  not 
make  very  good  cakes,  but  they  had  to  answer 
for  our  supper  and  breakfast.  Upon  going  to 
the  spring  in  the  morning  I  found  the  water 
alive  with  "  wigglers,"  consequently  our  morn- 
ing meal  of  the  cakes  was  much  lighter  than 
tne  evening  meal,  for  as  it  was  dark  when  I 
mixed  the  cakes  I  could  not  tell  how  many  thou- 
sand "  wigglers  "  I  had  placed  in  them,  and 
neitner  Mr.  Lea  nor  myself  h.ad  any  particular 
fancy  for  wiggle  fritters.  Early  in  the  morning 
we  resumed  our  journey  for  the  top  of  Hull 
Mountain,  which  we  reached  about  7  A.  M.  Not 
being  able  to  locate  any  camps  we  started  for 
our  camp,  which  we  reached  about  7  P.  M., 
tired  and  hungry.  During  these  two  days  in  the 
hills  we  saw  many  deer,  besides  much  other 
game,  the  tracks  of  a  large  bear  and  cub,  and  in 
Elk  Creek  we  saw  many  fine  trout. 

We  spent  the  next  day  in  camp,  resting  our 
horses  and  ourselves  from  the  previous  two 
days'  hard  trip.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  vaquero 
passed  our  camp,  driving  some  hogs.  I  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  preparing  supper,  and  Mr. 
Lea  volunteered  to  assist  the  man  drive  the 
hogs.  One  of  the  beasts  took  to  the  brush,  Lea 
following  over  some  old  pine  logs.  I  heard  con- 
siderable racket  in  that  particular  patch  of 
brush,  interlarded  with  some  very  uncompli- 
mentary remarks,  but  did  not  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  it  at  th'j  time,  knowing  very  well 
how  a  hog  will  sometimes  try  one's  patience, 
particularly  on  a  hot  day  when  you  want  to  drive 
him  in  a  certain  direction  where  he  don't  want 
to  go.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Lea  came  out  of  the 
brush  patch  and  walked  straight  to  camp.  I 
asked  him  what  was  going  on  over  in  that  brush 
patch   that  caused  all  the   racket,   and   he  said: 

"  Oh,  I  ran  on  to  a  rattlesnake  over  there 

as  big  around  as  your  arm.  and  killed  it." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  where  are  the  hogs.     "  Oh,  to 

with  the  hogs,"  said  he;   "I  have  not  lost 

any  hogs,  or  rattlesnakes  either."     I 

honestly  believe  Mr.  Lea  don't  like  rattlesnakes. 
Later  I  went  over  and  cut  the  rattles  ofC  the 
snake,  and  now  have  them  as  a  trophy  of  the 
trip. 

The  next  day  we  pulled  out  for  Willits  by  way 
of  Round  Valley,  Covelo  and  Laytonville.  It 
took  us  two  days  to  make  the  trip.  At  Willits 
we  separated,  I  going  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Lea 
continuing  on  with  the  team  to  Highland 
Springs.  While  we  were  at  Hullville  we  secured 
evidence  that  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  a  man  from  San  Francisco,  who  had 
killed  deer  out  of  season,  more  deer  than  the 
limit,  and  a  doe  in  open  season.  This  little  fun 
cost  him  $7.5  in  fines,  besides  the  costs  of  a  trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  Kelseyville,  Lake  County, 
and  return.  All  the  territory  mentioned  in  this 
article  is,  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view,  a 
perfect  paradise.  Game  of  every  description  can 
be  found  in  abundance,  including  deer,  bear  and 
panther.  All  the  streams — and  there  are  many — 
are  alive  with  fine  trout.  The  country  is  easy  of 
access,  the  scenery  grand,  and  the  climate  and 
water  unexcelled.  Mineral  springs  are  found  in 
most  every  canon.  I  know  of  no  place  where  a 
sportsman  could  pass  hi'!  vacation  to  better  ad- 
vantage. While  on  this  trip,  I  could  plainly  see 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  system  of 
deer  tag  licenses,  and  that  also  a  license  should 
be  required  from  all  persons  hunting  in  a  county 
other  than  that  in  which  they  reside.  The 
amount  of  protection  this  system  would  give 
the  game  is  beyond  estimation,  and  it  could  be 
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so  arranged  as  to  be  of  little  Inconvenience  or 
expense  to  the  sportsmen,  but  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  State. 

I  would  also  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  deer 
season  opens  at  least  one  month  too  early  in 
the  counties  of  Sonoma,  Lake  and  Mendocino — 
the  territorj'-  traveled  through  by  us  on  this  trip. 
We  saw  many  bucks  in  the  different  camps,  and 
the  horns  of  all  were  in  the  velvet  and  some  had 


not  attained  more  than  half  their  growth.  No 
true  sportsman  wishes  to  kill  deer  in  the  velvet. 
I  found  Mr.  Lea  a  gentleman  and  officer  of 
ability,  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  woodcraft, 
a  true  sportsman,  and  one  of  the  most  compan- 
ionable men  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
with  in  the  mountains;  and  while  I  honestly  be- 
lieve he  is  not  afraid  of  man  or  devil,  I  do  be- 
lieve he  is  afraid  of  rattlesnakes. 


PROTECT  OUR  GAME. 


BY    .JAMES    W.    STOCKTON. 


IT  MAY  be  comforting  to  "Western  sportsmen 
to  know  that  they  alone  are  not  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  gradual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  valuable  game  animals,  especially 
deer  and  quail.  I  think  that  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  in  most  sections  of  this  State  their 
ranks  are  thinning  each  year;  and  this,  too,  in 
the  face  of  game  laws  which  are  continually 
tightening  their  stringent  grasp  upon  "  the  man 
behind  the  gun  "  in  an  heroic  effort  to  continue, 
for  a  few  short  years — generations,  perhaps — 
the  sport  of  the  mighty  Nimrod.  The  very  inef- 
ficiency of  these  laws  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  they  are 
aimed  only  partially  true. 

Observing  men  of  experience  can  tell  you  that 
cats,  coyotes,  bears,  foxes  and  cougars  are 
among  those  who  do  by  far  greater  damage  to 
deer  than  do  even  our  summer  sportsmen,  whose 
telescopic  eyes  believe  a  yearling  doe  one  of 
the  largest  of  bucks,  and  whose  vivid  im_agina- 
tion  pictures  the  magnificent  bucks  cf  their  bag- 
ging to  their  gaping  home  friends.  Seldom, 
though,  are  the  antlers  in  evidence.  Substitut- 
ing "  snakes  "  for  "  bears  "  in  the  above  list  we 
have  the  names  of  those  red-handed  at  killing 
quail  during  all  seasons. 

Lest  you  think  this  a  "  pipe  dream,"  I'll  cite 
experiences  of  men  who  know,  i.  e.,  W.  C.  Bur- 
ton (Forest  Ranger,  G.  L.  O.),  says:  "  I  have 
swindled  more  than  one  coyote  out  of  his  game 
when  the  deer  was  about  ready  to  give  up,  and 
I  know  that  they  kill  many  fawns.  I'll  say  here 
that  a  brace  or  more  of  coyotes  often  plan  relays 
and  thus  capture  full-grown  deer."  Ex-Ranger 
Towsley  of  Kern  City,  a  man  of  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wilderness  ways,  corroborates 
Mr.  Burton's  st.atement  that  coyotes  kill  many 
fawns.  He  graphically  described  to  me  how  he 
once  noticed  a  ruby-like  substance  among  some 
disordered  leaves;  upon  alighting  he  found  it  to 
be  the  unsheathed  hoof  of  a  tiny  fawn.  This, 
and  a  few  soft  footprints,  were  all  to  tell  the  re- 
turning doe,  as  they  did  him,  that  a  wolf  had 
\iwited  her  nursery. 


The  cougar's  work  of  destruction  is  acknowl- 
edged by  a  paltry  five-dollar  bounty;  it  should 
be  twenty-five.  During  a  single  stroll  along  a 
secluded  canon  stream  of  the  Tejon  Mountains 
I  counted  no  less  than  eight  carcasses  of  deer 
that  had  come  to  water  no  more  to  return.  They 
probably  represented  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  kill  of  that  vicinity,  as  a  cougar  generally 
buries  his  catch.  That  the  bear  sometimes  get 
dper — whether  wounded  ones  I  can  not  say — is 
evident  by  occasionally  finding  bear  ordure  filled 
with  deer  hair;  and  Edwin  Winters,  an  observ- 
ant young  man  of  Tejon  Mountains,  whose  word 
is  authentic,  avers  that  he  has  seen  a  fox  catch 
and  kill  a  cached  fawn. 

The  propensities  of  cats,  coyotes,  foxes  and 
lions  for  quail-catching  are  widely  known.  I 
myself  often  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge 
by  loosing  the  hounds  near  a  quail  roost  or  using 
ains  I  was  able  to  note  the  destruction  wrought 
upon  quail  by  that  species  of  snake  commonly 
called  "  gopher  snake."  Of  the  some  half-dozen 
nests  in  widely  different  localities  which  came 
under  my  observation  but  two  made  a  hatching, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  I  interceded  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Quail  or  her  nest  would  have  been 
wholly  destroyed  by  a  large  snake;  and  that 
they  were  responsible  for  at  least  two  of  the 
other  nests  I  am  certain. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  either 
the  deer  and  quail  or  the  above-named  vandals 
must  go;  and  which  it  is  to  be  depends  upon  the 
future  action  of  our  legislators.  If  a  bounty  suf- 
ficient to  pay  men  to  hunt  them  is  placed  on 
cats,  coyotes,  foxes  and  lions  I  think  that  the 
result  will  be  most  gratifying  to  all  interested  In 
game  protection;  for  not  only  will  the  predatory 
animals  almost  wholly  disappear,  but  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  increase  In  the  deer  and 
quail  supply.  If  bounty  frauds  should  arise 
will  they  be  the  result  of  weakness  in  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  branches,  and  will  they 
necessarily  prove  that  bounties  are  wrong? 

I've  said  the  say  of  a  casual  observer,  so  leave 
the  rest  to  those  who  are  used  to  moving  things. 


STUDIES  OF  YOUNG  BIRDS. 

Photographed  from  Life  by 
R.   H.   BEEBE. 
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KINGBIRDS. 


Conducted  iy  A.  T.  Noe,  M.  D. 


HEW!  Ladies,  a  truce!  Remem- 
ber you  are  the  heavyweights, 
and  so  have  mercy.  I  admit  be- 
ing of  the  weaker  sex  and  ask 
you  not  to  exterminate  me  alto 
gether.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  take  back  my 
assertion  which  the  experience  of  twenty 
years  has  proved.  The  indignant  remon- 
strances on  the  food  question  which  I  am 
daily  receiving  are  somewhat  amusing,  for 
they  prove  conclusively  that  the  "  cap  fitted." 
One  good  lady  (weight  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pounds)  asserts  that  she  eats 
only  one  meal  a  day.  Well,  perhaps  that  one 
meal  lasts  from  the  time  she  gets  up  till  re- 
tiring: I  would  like  the  pleasure  of  con- 
trolling her  food  supplj^  for  one  week.  I 
quite  think  that  she  would  be  much  sur- 
prised at  the  change  in  her  weight.  I  must 
repeat  I  do  not  think  that  flesh  can  be  re- 
duced by  exercises  alone,  and  to  diet  without 
exercise  is  apt  to  be  injurious.  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  this  issue,  but  if  the  ladies  will 
send  me  addresses  I  will  endeavor  to  advise 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

This  article  will  treat  with  growing  girls 
and  thin  women,  and  I  trust  they  will  not 
take  me  as  a  critic,  as  the  fat  ladies  did.  but 
as  an  adviser  and  helper. 

It  is  never  too  soon  to  begin  training  a 
child  to  stand,  walk  and  breathe  correctly. 
It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  notice  the  ill-shaped 
girls  that  crowd  our  schools  and  cities,  and  I 
feel  it  is  so  needless  a  condition,  and  one  so 
easily  remedied,  that  it  is  criminal  for  par- 
ents to  neglect  this  important  point  in  a 
girl's  training. 

Many  a  woman's  ill  health  Is  due  to  care- 
lessness, and  the  suffering  of  years  is  the 
result  of  failure  to  educate  a  girl  in  self- 
knowledge.  I  think  it  is  a  sacred  and  holy 
duty  for  a  mother  to  teach  her  daughter  the 
laws  of  her  physical  as  well  as  her  mental 
being.     Every  teacher  should  train  her  pu- 


pils to  know  how  to  use  their  bodies  properly 
and  the  consequences  of  neglect  and  abuse 
of  the  "  house  in  which  we  live."  Many 
mothers  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  see  in 
their  own  suffering  the  result  of  that  ig- 
norance, so  they  stumble  on  in  blind  misery 
and  their  daughters  follow  in  the  same  pain- 
ful paths.  There  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  a 
modest  and  pure  young  girl,  but  ignorance 
is  not  purity.  Knowledge  of  self  is  a  power 
for  good,  and  the  young  girl  who  knows  the 
danger  is  the  one  who  safely  avoids  it;  while 
the  girl  who  is  ignorant  is  the  one  who  falls 
blindly  into  ill  health  and  misery.  Every 
true  physician  will  back  me  in  this  asser- 
tion. 

Every  girl  should  know  that  to  stand  and 
walk  on  her  heels  is  sure  to  cause  organic 
weakness,  and  that  the  constant  jar  of  heel 
walking  is  most  irritating  to  the  spine.  She 
should  be  taught  that  the  spine  is  the  key- 
board of  the  human  body,  and  that  any  un- 
due pressure  will  set  up  an  irritation,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  invariably  organic 
disease.  She  should  be  trained  to  use  her 
muscles  to  keep  them  firm  and  active,  and 
not  allowed  to  wear  tight  and  air-excluding 
clothing. 

I  expect  I  shall  call  more  wrath  down  on 
my  head  for  my  assertions  on  the  clothing 
question,  but  as  it  is  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance I  will  risk  the  "  wigging  "  for.  the  sake 
of  health.  Not  one  girl  in  a  thousand  is 
properly  clothed.  Now,  I  mean  from  a 
purely  hygienic  standpoint.  In  the  first 
place,  nine  out  of  ten  wear  wool  underwear, 
long-fleeved  and  heavy.  On  this  air  pre- 
ventive they  wear  muslin,  then  all  this 
packed  in  with  a  corset.  "  Oh!  "  I  hear  them 
say,  "  I  don't  wear  mine  tight."  My  dear 
girls,  if  you  wore  them  as  loose  as  you 
should  you  could  not  keep  them  on,  for  they 
would  be  slipping  round  and  round  you. 
They  must  be  worn  tight  in  order  to  press 
your  form  into  their  shape,  for  no  woman 
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was  ever  born  the  shape  of  a  corset.  You 
may  not  cinch  youself,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  caus- 
ing the  muscles  to  lose  their  strength,  and 
they  grow  to  depend  upon  support  instead  of 
holding  you  up. 

If  a  girl  is  too  stout  she  should  reduce  her 
weight  and  train  her  body  to  proper  elas- 
ticity. If  she  is  too  thin  she  should  develop 
and  round  out  her  body  to  the  proper  weight. 
This  can  not  be  done  when  the  pressure  of 
bone,  steel  and  thick  material  crowds  down 
the  muscles  that  should  be  full  of  blood  and 
vim.,  till  they  are  flabby,  weak  and  worth- 
less. What  does  a  young  girl,  full  of  life, 
and  her  blood  flowing  with  the  vigor  of 
youth,  need  of  artificial  support  that  is  only 
detrimental  to  her  health?  A  very  fat  old 
woman  has  an  excuse  to  wear  a  corset,  but 
no  one  else,  and  a  mother  who  truly  loves 
her  girl  will  avoid  the  corset  as  she  would 
poison.  If  there  must  be  a  something  to 
which  clothing  may  be  fastened,  there  are 
many  sanitary  waists  that  can  be  worn 
with  comfort,  but  I  advise  the  use  of  the 
muscles  Mother  Nature  has  provided  for  us, 
as  the  best  means  of  having  clothes  look 
well. 

I  have  so  often  spoken  against  wool  as  a 
skin  covering  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
peat its  many  disadvantages.  I  will  say 
that  it  is  not  only  absolutely  worthless  as 
underwear,  but  it  is  positively  injurious,  for 
it  excludes  all  air  and  keeps  the  skin  damp, 
weak  and  flaccid.  To  a  growing  girl  this 
is  a  very  dangerous  state  for  the  skin  to  be 
in,  making  her  susceptible  to  all  sorts 
of  lung  and  blood  diseases.  So  many  young 
girls  have  bad  complexions  and  the  reasons 
will  often  be  found  in  corsets  and  wool.  Of 
course  there  are  other  causes  for  sallow 
skins  and  pimples,  but  when  a  girl  has  a 
vigorous,  active  skin  she  seldom  has  any 
flaws  on  it. 

What  I  think  most  growing  girls  are  in 
need  of,,  is  that  no  one  part  of  their  makeup 
should  be  allowed  to  over-develop.  A  bal- 
ance between  the  two  sides  of  their  nature  is 
most  necessary  to  health,  and  it  is  the  over- 
growth of  one  or  the  other  that  makes  so 
many  nervous,  weak  and  delicate  girls.  The 
school  life  of  to-day  is  too  full  of  mental 
strain,  and  as  the  teachers  have  no  time  for 
anything  save  lessons,  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to   see  to   it  that  the  body  gets  a 


share  of  attention.  They  should  be  sure 
that  their  girls  sleep  in  very  well  ventilated 
rooms,  that  they  do  not  overeat,  and  that 
what  they  do  eat  should  be  good  and  whole- 
some. 

Bathing  and  cold  water  vigorously  applied, 
followed  by  a  thorough  use  of  every  muscle 
in  the  body,  is  as  fine  a  tonic  as  can  be 
found.  It  has  been  objected  that  girls  are 
too  delicate  to  stand  vigorous  exercise  and 
that  cold  water  hurts  them.  Now  this  is  all 
wrong.  Of  course  discretion  must  be  used. 
When  a  girl  has  become  weak  and  nervous  it 
is  not  wise  to  plunge  into  such  extreme 
measures,  but  by  careful  and  slow  progress 
train  her  until  she  enjoys  the  exercise,  when 
a  cold  tubbing  will  invigorate  and  refresh 
her.  I  make  a  plea  for  vigorous  exercise, 
not  violent.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  two  terms.  One  may  take  an  exercise 
with  vim  and  energy  and  derive  all  possible 
benefit  from  it;  take  the  same  kind  of  work 
with  violence  and  you  will  injure,  not  better 
yourself. 

Do  not  allow  young  girls  to  exercise  in  a 
gymnasium  unless  under  the  careful  and 
watchful  direction  of  competent  teachers. 
For  there  is  an  element  of  excitement  that 
keeps  a  girl  up  through  such  exercise  that  is 
apt  to  cause  her  to  overdo,  and  I  find  many 
cases  of  spinal  irritation  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  violent  exercise  of  a  gym- 
nasium.- Nature  never  builds  in  a  hurry; 
the  acorn  is  the  tree  in  potentiality,  but  it 
takes  many  years  to  make  the  potentiality  a 
reality.  With  health  each  one  of  us  should 
possess  it,  but  it  must  be  developed  and 
cared  for  if  we  would  keep  it.  So  do  not 
rush  into  violent,  sudden  or  spasmodic 
measures,  but  slowly,  steadily  work  to  gain 
the  desired  physical  conditions. 

Most  girls  are  inclined  to  stand  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  resting  on  one 
foot.  This  raises  one  hip  higher  than  the 
other  and  throws  the  whole  organic  system 
out  of  poise.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  will  generate  disease 
in  a  perfectly  well  person.  Every  organ, 
muscle,  nerve,  etc.,  has  its  proper  place,  and 
when  it  is  thrust  out  of  it,  must  in  turn 
displace  others.  Therefore,  to  be  well  and 
strong,  and  to  grow  into  a  healthy,  well- 
formed  woman,  a  girl  must  be  taught  to 
stand  properly.  The  balls  of  the  feet  must 
bear  the  weight,  and  if  there  are  no  tight 
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clothes  to  prevent,  then  all  the  organs  will 
fall  into  their  proper  place,  and  be  able  to 
perform  their  functions  with  ease.  This 
means  health;  in  fact,  I  feel  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  disease  to  get  a  hold  on 
a  well-poised  girl  who  breathes  deeply,  and 
who  takes  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise. 
Figure  41  shows  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  stand- 
ing in  the  lax.  out-of-poise  position  common 
to  girls,  and  figures  42  and  43  give  the  same 
model  standing  poised  on  balls  of  feet,  every 
muscle  ready  for  work,  and  the  whole  figure 
expressing  life  and  animation.  Figure  41 
tells  the  tale  to  the  practiced  eye,  of  weak 
digestion,  nervousness,  backache  and  low  vi- 
tality. Figures  42  and  43  bespeaks  vigor, 
activity,  keenness  and  self-control.  This 
model  has  been  a  great  sufferer,  but  it  is 
easily  seen  she  is  far  from  the  weakling 
figure  41  indicates. 

Another  thing  for  growing  girls  to  be 
trained  in  is  the  matter  of  sleep.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  sleep,,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  night  is  far  more  beneficial  than 
late  in  the  morning.  It  is  best  to  get  up  as 
soon  as  she  awakes  in  the  morning,  as  the 
longer  she  lies  in  bed  her  skin  becomes 
moist  and  lax,  the  feet  are  apt  to  become 
cold  and  all  the  vitality  gathered  up  during 
sleep  is  lost.  As  soon  as  she  is  thoroughly 
awakened,  jump  out  and  take  a  good  scrub, 
cold  water  if  possible,  followed  by  a  good  rub 
down  with  a  rough  linen  towel.  See  that  the 
back  is  especially  in  a  glow  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  wonderful  change  in  the  tem- 
per, health  and  mental  state  of  your  child. 

Now  another  thing  is  the  matter  of  break- 
fast. If  you  send  your  girl  off  to  school  in 
the  morning  full  of  meat,  hot  bread,  coffee, 
potatoes,  pancakes,  ham  and  eggs,  mush  and 
milk,  etc.,  and  she  sits  quietly  in  school  all 
morning  with  little  or  no  physical  exertion, 
how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  her 
poor  body  to  take  care  of  it  all?  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  our  nervous  women,  irritable 
to  a  degree,  and  unable  to  stand  the  slight- 
est strain.  Do  not  allow  the  growing  girl  to 
eat  a  heavy  breakfast.  Whole  wheat  bread 
toast,  and  fruit,  or  fruit  alone,  is  enough. 
The  body  is  restored  and  refreshed  from 
sleep,  and  we  do  not  require  a  large  amount 
of  food  at  that  time.  It  is  like  trying  to 
fill  an  already  full  stove,  and  the  overflow  is 
what  makes  the  trouble;  a  heavy  breakfast  is 
simply  a  sure  way  to  fog  and  densify  the  mind. 


and  you  will  find  your  girl  much  less  nerv- 
ous if  you  will  teach  her  to  eat  lightly,  very 
lightly,  in  the  morning.  The  taste  for  a 
large  breakfast  is  purely  a  habit,  and  can  be 
easily  overcome  by  a  little  will  power.  Fried 
things  are  bad  for  the  complexion  and  are 
best  let  alone,  while  the  more  fruit  and  raw 
vegetables  girls  eat  the  better. 

Now  as  to  thin  women.  To  be  abnormally 
thin  is  as  much  a  disease  as  to  be  overly 
fat.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  the 
mal-nutrition,  and  I  can  not  give  di- 
rections for  flesh  production  that  will 
cover  all  sorts  of  cases.  If  there  is  no  or- 
ganic difliculty,  no  spinal  tension,  or  pres- 
sure, there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman,  even 
of  mature  years,  should  not  round  herself 
out  and  develop  and  increase  her  muscles, 
especially  if  they  are  of  a  motive  or  bilious 
temperament;  the  very  fact  of  their  nerv- 
ousness keeps  them  down  and  prevents  the 
fats  of  the  body  from  nourishing  them.  The 
nervousness  must  be  overcome  before  thin 
women  can  ever  hope  to  gain  weight.  The 
deep  breathing  given  in  May  number,  1903, 
will  be  found  excellent  for  overcoming 
nervousness,  and  also  a  great  help  in  over- 
coming thinness.  Teach  yourself  to  rest,  to 
relax  when  you  sit  or  lie  down;  don't  keep 
every  nerve  on  a  tension,  but  allow  your 
whole  body  to  rest  at  ease.  Let  the  chair 
hold  you;  do  not  try  to  hold  it  up.  "When 
you  lie  down,  relax  thoroughly  every  muscle 
in  your  body.  Try  to  get  as  limp  as  possi- 
ble and  do  not  sleep  all  twisted  and  curled 
up  in  a  bunch.  This  is  sure  to  prove  hurt- 
ful and  increase  more  tension.  You  must 
sleep  well. 

As  to  eating,  I  flnd  this  a  hard  subject 
upon  which  to  give  directions.  When  a  nerv- 
ous, thin  woman  has  a  large  appetite,  and 
eats  a  good  deal,  she  is  apt  to  over-eat,  and 
it  is  a  drain  on  her  system  to  get  rid  of  the 
food.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  with  regard 
to  eating  is  that  you  are  sure  to  eat  that 
which  agrees  with  you,  and  not  more  than 
you  can  assimilate.  Lettuce  is  an  excellent 
food  for  thin  people,  so  are  celery  and  ap- 
ples in  a  raw  state.  But  a  limited  diet  of  a 
few  things  is  the  safest  course  to  pursue. 
To  those  who  are  weak,  an  exclusive  diet  of 
milk  is  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  taken 
warm  from  the  cow.  I  would  avoid  a  great 
mixture  of  foods,  as  this  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  malnutrition  and  acids,  causing  dys- 
pepsia. 
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Poor  circulation  is  often  the  cause  of  thin- 
ness, and  a  good  way  to  overcome  that  con- 
dition is  by  exercise.  Take  the  course  of 
physical  work  I  have  given  in  these  pages, 
and  by  being  careful  not  to  overdo  at  first, 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  take  vigorous  exer- 
cise with  much  benefit.  Walking  before 
meals  is  excellent,  and  to  lie  down  for  a  few 
moments  and  relax  after  eating  is  good  for 
flesh  making.  Always  see  to  it  that  there  is. 
a  great  deal  of  fresh  air  in  your  sleeping 
room,,  and  be  careful  not  to  sleep  with  too 
much  covering.  I  strongly  advocate  not  eat- 
ing before  retiring,  but  to  drink  at  least  half 
a  pint  of  pure,  cold  water.  Tepid  or  cold 
waters  are  fine  for  the  circulation,  especially 
if  followed  by  a  brisk  rub  down  with  a  rough 
towel.  After  the  cold  bath  is  a  good  time 
to  exercise,  and  to  take  a  short,  brisk  walk. 
Be  sure  to  walk  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  with 
your  chest  up,  body  slightly  forward  on  the 
pelvis.  This  position  will  allow  your  shoul- 
ders to  drop  down  and  back,  taking  the 
weight  off  your  spine,  and  avoids  jarring  or 
jolting  while  walking.  Never  stand  on  your 
heels.  Always  remember  to  relax  after  ex- 
ercising and  try  to  keep  the  mind  free  from 
worry  and  excitement  during  that  resting 
period. 

With  regard  to  clothing,  I  think  the  advice 
I  have  given  for  growing  girls  will  apply 
equally  as  well  to  thin  women.  Allow  all 
the  fresh  air  possible  to  reach  your  skin, 
and  avoid  wool  as  you  would  poison.  Open 
linen  mesh  is  by  far  the  best  skin  covering 
you  can  find,  and  as  it  keeps  the  skin  dry  and 
warm,  is  a  most  valuable  fabric  for  under- 
wear. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  is 
clothes  that  warm  us,  for  they  only  serve  as 
a  protection  from  the  elements.  All  the 
clothes  possible  would  not  warm  a  dead 
body;  the  real  warmth  comes  from  within 
the  body  itself,  and  good  skin  and  fine  cir- 
culation are  far  more  valuable  to  give  us 
warmth  than  all  the  woolen  clothes  in  the 
world.  Take  an  air  bath  as  often  as  you  can, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  sit  in  the  sun  at  the 
same  time,  so  much  the  better.  Morning  sun 
is  better  to  give  strength  than  the  afternoon 
sun. 

The  model  of  figures  44,  45,  46  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  a  little  persistence  in  standing 
correctly,  breathing  and  careful  diet  will  do. 
An  intense  sufferer  from  childhood,  with 
headaches  and  organic  difficulties,  she  in  a 


fow  months  has  almost  entirely  overcome 
her  weakness  and  has  completely  eradicated 
the  headaches.  She  has  increased  her 
weight,  enjoys  brisk  walks,  and  says  she 
feels  like  a  girl — full  of  vim  and  enthusiasm. 
But  if  she  had  never  taught  herself  to  over- 
come the  position  of  figure  44  sne  would  still 
be  weak  and  ill,  lacking  vital  strength.  No 
woman  can  feel  as  she  should  when  she  is 
out  of  poise.  For  when  the  body  is  resting 
out  of  its  normal  position  it  naturally  causes 
an  abnormal  condition,  and  the  result  is 
functional  if  not  organic  disease.  Thin 
women  are  apt  to  stand  with  more  weight 
on  one  foot  than  the  other.  This  is  a  very 
harmful  thing  to  do.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  the  great  majority  of  women  have  one 
hip  higher  than  the  other  and  very  few 
women,  stout  or  thin,  are  equally  developed 
on  both  sides.  If  you  find  that  the  right  or 
left  side  is  more  fully  developed  than  the 
other,  begin  to  exercise  the  weak  side  first 
and  give  it  triple  more  work  to  do  than  the 
other. 

I  find  a  great  many  thin  women  don't 
mind  it  so  much,  only  they  hate  to  have 
their  necks  so  bony.  Every  woman  can  have 
a  round  neck  if  she  wishes  to,  but  it  will 
take  much  patience,  persistence  and  system. 
The  following  exercises  are  sure  to  overcome 
thin  necks  if  the  subject  will  diligently  prac- 
tice them  every  night  and  morning:  Relax 
head,  and  by  turning  shoulders  and  body,  re- 
volve head  about  on  neck  like  a  pivot,  from 
right  to  left  several  times,  then  reverse.  Fill 
lungs  and  mouth  with  air  and  then  try  to 
thrust  outward  all  the  neck  muscles.  Repeat 
at  least  twenty-five  times  a  day.  This  puffing 
out  of  the  throat  is  an  excellent  muscular  ex- 
ercise for  weak  throats  and  will  do  marvels 
in  filling  up  holes  and  unsightly  hollows. 
Cold  water,  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing,  is 
good,  and  a  thorough  massage  with  cocoa 
butter  develops  and  feeds  the  muscles  and 
tissues.  If  these  simple  directions  are  fol- 
lowed no  woman  who  is  well  need  complain 
of  a  thin  neck. 

To  the  thin  woman,  as  to  the  fat  ones,  I 
say,  you  must  work  if  you  wish  to  be  normal, 
well-formed  women.  Exercise  and  the  use 
of  your  will  power  in  the  application  of  the 
directions  given -will  surely  make  a  great 
change  in  your  appearance.  Always  remem- 
ber that  the  thing  worth  having  is  worth 
striving  for. 
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VERY  important  point  in  rifle  shooting, 
one  very  little  understood  and  there- 
fore having  but  very  little  attention 
paid  to  it,  is  the  holding  of  the  rifle  in 
the  same  position  and  with  the  same 
firmness  and  pressure  against  the  shoulder  every 
shot. 

That  is  the  reason  so  much  better  results  are 
obtained  by  shooting  a  rifle  from  a  machine  rest 
in  determining  its   accuracy. 

Some  of  our  most  expert  rest  shooters,  with 
their  perfect  rests  at  both  ends  of  the  gun,  have 
done  nearly  as  well  as  with  machine  rests,  but 
the  secret  of  their  success  in  this  line  is  due  to 
their  being  able  to  hold  the  gun  in  practically 
the  same  manner  for  each  shot. 

The  uniformity  with  which  a  gun  is  held 
against  the  shoulder,  the  pressure  of  the  hands, 
and  rigidity  of  the  arms  and  plan  of  grasping 
the  gun,  all  play  an  important  part  in  all  kinds 
of  shooting,  whether  it  be  done  with  a  rest  or 
offhand,  with  a  rifle,  pistol,  revolver  or  a  shot- 
gun. The  effects  are  the  same,  and  your  success 
will  depend  largely  upon  your  ability  to  always 
"  hold  "  the  same  under  all  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Of  course,  the  heavier  the  gun  the  less  the 
effect  from  a  difference  in  holding.  While  a 
heavy  barrel  holds  steadier  than  a  light  one,  and 
the  motion  is  not  so  fast  as  a  light  one,  the  re- 
duction of  variation  from  irregular  holding  is 
another  point  in  its  favor.  There  are  hardly  any 
two  persons  who  can  shoot  the  same  gun  with 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy;  part  of  this  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  difference  in  people's  eyes  and 
their  manner  of  sighting,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  holding. 

Any  gun  will  always  shoot  higher  from  a  rest 
than  when  shot  offhand;  the  difference  will  vary 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  gun,  weight  of 
bullet,  charge  of  powder,  velocity,  pressure  with 
which  the  gun  is  held,  the  substance  upon  which 
it  is  rested  and  upon  the  distance  from  the  muz- 
zle of  the  gun  to  where  the  rest  is  placed. 

The  lighter  the  gun,  the  higher  the  velocity; 
the  tighter  the  grip,  the  harder  the  rest,  and  the 
nearer  the  muzzle  the  gun  is  rested,  the  higher 
it  will  shoot. 

A  sack  of  sand  is  about  as  good  a  thing  to  rost 
a  gun  on  as  can  be  ordinarily  found,  and  the 
barrel  should  be  rested  ahead  of  the  forearm  and 
a  little  more  than  half  the  way  up  the  barrel 
from  the  breech  for  good  results,  but  will  vary  a 
little  in  different  guns  according  to  weight,  po- 
sition  held,    load,    etc. 

The  reason  a  gun  shoots  higher  from  a  rest 
than  offhand  is  that  a  rest,  being  harder  and 
more  solid  than  the  hand  and  arm.   offers  more 


resistance  to  the  recoil  and  forces  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  higher  after  the  explosion  takes  place 
and  before  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle.  The 
natural  recoil  would  be  straight  backward,  but 
the  resistance  at  the  butt,  being  below  the  line 
of  the  bore,  naturally  forces  the  muzzle  upward, 
and  the  tighter  the  gun  is  held,  so  preventing  a 
backward  recoil,   increases   the  upward  recoil. 

The  nearer  the  muzzle  it  is  held  or  rested,  the 
higher  it  shoots;  as  it  does  not  allow  for  the 
amount  of  "  flip  "  of  the  barrel  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion. 

In  rest  shooting  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult 
to  get  your  sights  adjusted  to  shoot  exactly  to 
the  spot — especially  with  open  sights — as  some- 
times the  change  is  so  small  that  the  adjust- 
ments on  the  sight  will  not  allow  it;  but  such  a 
change  would  make  quite  a  little  difference  up 
or  down  in  a  string  of  ten  shots  if  you  were 
shooting  "  string  measure." 

You  can  generally  remedy  so  small  a  change 
by  sliding  the  gun  a  little  farther  forward  or 
backward  on  the  rest,  as  the  case  may  require. 

This  is  more  satisfactory  and  reliable  than 
trying  to  change  position  or  pressure  in  holding 
— a  point  one  should  pay  strict  attention  to, 
practicing  regularity  whenever  shooting. 

The  pulling  of  a  trigger,  while  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  seems  to  vary  considerable  among 
shooters,  and  each  one  has  his  own  Idea  In  re- 
gard   to    it. 

Many  people — especially  nervously  inclined 
ones — pull  all  at  once,  or  "  snap  shoot  "  by  hit- 
ting or  pulling  the  trigger  suddenly  and  hard 
enough  to  set  it  off,  holding  their  fingers  still 
and  away  from  the  trigger  until  ready  to  pull. 

Others  keep  moving  their  finger  on  and  off 
the  trigger  very  rapidly  and  very  lightly  until  it 
comes  just  right,  when  they  hit  the  trigger  an 
extra  hard  tap  and  set  it  off. 

More,  however,  lay  their  finger  firmly  on  the 
trigger  and  pull  gradually  by  simply  squeezing 
the  hand  together,  and  do  not  know  at  just 
what  instant  it  is  going.  I  generally  prefer  this 
way  myself  and  hardly  ever  try  any  other  pull- 
off,  but  have  found  that  at  times  I  could  do  bet- 
ter for  a  short  period  by  "  snapping." 

I  have  achieved  quite  a  help  to  my  pulling  by 
putting  a  small  cork  on  my  trigger;  this  gives 
more  pulling  surface  to  my  finger,  allowing  the 
use  of  a  harder  and  safer  trigger  pull,  and  at 
the  same  time  appears  to  require  but  a  very 
light  effort,  owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  finger 
being  distributed  over  so  much  more  surface. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  others  using  it 
now  and  they  seem  in  most  cases  to  find  it  a 
benefit   in  their  shooting. 


THE    SPORTING    RIFLE. 

By  E.  A.  Leopold. 
PABT   V. 
(Copyrighted,    1904,  by  E.  A.   Leopold.    All  rights  reserved.) 


FEW  remarks  of  a  general  nature  in  re- 
gard to  the  ballistic  pendulum  may  not 
be  considered  out  of  place  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  device,  in  various 
forms,  has  been  used  for  many  pur- 
poses in  times  past,  and  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Professor 
Bashforth  and  others  who  have  made  scientific 
Investigations  of  problems  in  gunnery. 

The  velocity  and  momentum  of  projectiles 
fired  from  ordnance,  and  also  from  small  arms, 
have  been  measured  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
by  means  of  a  form  of  ballistic  pendulum,  in 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  oscillating  bar  car- 
ried a  "  receiver  "  which  caught  and  retained 
the  shot.  The  receiver  was  generally  con- 
structed of  wooden  blocks,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  timber  being  employed  to  effectually  over- 
come the  energy  of  the  shot. 

It  was  necessary  to  know  the  exact  weight  of 
the  pendulum,  and  this  varied  continually  on 
account  of  the  balls  which  lodged  in  it  and,  of 
course,  added  to  its  weight.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  to  make  a  different 
computation  for  each  shot,  besides  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  pendulum  would  be  liable  to 
change  with  every  shot,  and  this,  if  not  allowed 
for,  would  introduce  a  small  error.  A  greater 
error  would  undoubtedly  result  from  the  lack  of 
absolute  accuracy  in  the  gun  when  firing  at  a 
range  of  300  feet  or  more,  the  shot  failing  to 
strike  the  center  would  cause  serious  vibration 
and  thus  introduce  a  variation  the  magnitude  of 
which  could  not  be  fairly  estimated. 

Bashforth  says:  "  The  earliest  of  these  experi- 
ments of  any  value  were  made  by  Robins  (1742), 
and  by  Hutton  (1783-91).  They  were  remark- 
ably successful  considering  the  inherent  defects 
of  the  ballistic  pendulum  which  was  used  by 
them  in  the  measurement  of  velocities." 

"  The  distance  between  the  gun  and  pendulum 
m  Hutton's  experiments  varied  from  30  to  430 
feet.  The  weights  of  his  spherical  balls  varied 
from  about  1  to  6  pounds,  and  their  diameters 
from  2  to  3^  inches.  In  the  course  of  these  ex- 
periments the  weight  of  the  pendulum  was  in- 
creased from  about  500  to  1.800  pounds." 

"  In  1839  and  1840  experiments  on  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  spherical  shot 
were  carried  on  at  Metz  by  order  of  the  French 
Minister  for  War  by  a  commission  of  which  MM. 
Plobert,  Morin  and  Dldion  were  members.  The 
weights  of  the  projectiles  used  in  these  experi- 
ments varied  from  about  11  to  50  pounds,  and 
their  diameters  from  4  to  8.7  inches.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  gun  and  the  ballistic  pendu- 
lum varied  from  about  50  to  330  feet.  The  mean 
weight  of  the  receiver  was  nearly  six  tons." 

"  Applying  now  the  formula  of  M.  Didlon, 
•  •  •  and  also  the  new  formula  derived  from 
the  mean  of  Hutton's  experiments  with  3  and  6 
pound  balls,  •  •  •  to  calculate  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  a  spherical  shot  10  Inches  in 
diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,400  feet, 
we    nnd    that    M.    DIdlon's    formula    gives    1,088 


pounds,  and  that  the  formula  derived  by  him 
from  Hutton's  experiments  gives  1,189  pounds. 
Recent  experiments  have  given  1,204  pounds, 
showing  that  Hutton's  experiments  were  more 
exact  than  those  of  Didion,  which  fact  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  Hutton  had  reached  the 
limiting  weight  of  shot  which  could  with  ad- 
vantage be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
ballistic  pendulum.  Notwithstanding  this,  very 
large  ballistic  and  gun  pendulums  were  con- 
structed at  the  Elswlck  engine  works  in  1855- 
for  the  experimental  establishment  under  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee  at  Shoeburj'ness, 
which  were  '  designed  to  afford  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  initial  velocity  of  cannon  shot.'  But 
these  monsters  have  never  been  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
designed.  This  is  probably  the  most  costly  bal- 
listic pendulum  that  ever  was  constructed. 
Elaborate  models  of  these  unused  instrument"* 
may  be  seen  in  the  rotunda  at  Woolwich,  which 
are  said  to  have  cost  $4,000." 

It  appears  from  the  abo\j  that  while  the 
small  pendulums  gave  good  results,  the  large  ones 
were  less  reliable. 

My  pendulum,  which  was  iliiistrated  In  con- 
nection with  a  former  chapter,  was  intended 
primarily  to  measure  accurately  the  recoil  of 
small  arms,  rifles  and  shotgains;  but  it  will  also 
furnish  data  from  which  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile may  be  computed,  besides  illustrating  the 
peculiar  differences  of  recoil  between  black  and 
smokeless  ammunition,  and  between  the  various 
classes  of  smokeless  ammunition.  The  gun 
itself  being  a  part  of  the  pendulum.  Its  motion 
is  a  true  oscillation  in  the  plane  of  fire,  undis- 
turbed by  lateral  vibrations  and  tendencies  to 
rotary  motion,  which  must  always  be  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  class  of  instruments  in  which 
the  shot  is  projected  into  and  utilizes  Its  energy 
in  disintegrating  a  portion  of  the  pendulum. 

Another  feature  of  my  instrument  is  the  trig- 
ger-pulling device,  the  brake  of  which  can  be 
taken  off  without  disturbing  the  perfect  immo  ■ 
bility  of  the  gun.  This  is  proven  by  the  group- 
ing of  the  shots  in  the  bulkhead. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  work  done  by  the  gun  pendulum,  and  these 
results,  taken  In  connection  with  the  pressura 
measurements  attained  by  the  use  of  the  shoul- 
der meter,  furnish  data  that  will  enable  any  one 
to  acquire  a  very  fair  understanding  of  the  va- 
rious features  of  recoil. 

The  shoulder  meter  was  designed  by  the- 
writer  to  measure  in  a  direct  manner  the  effect 
of  the  gun  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  shooter,  and 
to  record  the  measurements  in  plain  pound  unit"? 
which  every  shooter  can  fully  comprehend.  The 
meter  is  a  small  instrument  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  butt  stock  of  the  gun  and  the  shoul- 
der, and  makes  a  record  of  whatever  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  It.  It  is  self-regis- 
tering, and  need  not  bo  watched  closely  during 
aclion,  as  the  measurement  of  the  highest  pres- 
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sure  can  be  read  off  at  leisure  after  the  shot  is 
fired.  While  it  does  not  give  as  uniform  results 
^a  does  the  ballistic  pendulum,   still  it  is  suffi- 


ciently reliable  to  make  all  ordinary  tests,  and 
its  records  are  more  easily  understood  by  the 
average  rifleman: 
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So  many  details  are  shown  in  the  above  table 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  any  of  its 
features  at  great  length.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems and  peculiarities  presented,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  of  gunnery  has  something 
tangible  to  work  on. 

For  convenient  reference  the  different  series 
are  numbered  in  the  first  column.  Comparing 
Series  No.  11  with  Series  No.  14,  we  find  that 
the  Marlin  repeating  rifle  gave  higher  velocities 
than  the  Pope  target  rifle,  each  being  loaded  the 
same,  the  Marlin  showing  superior  energy  to  the 
extent  of  39  foot  pounds,  and  a  flatter  traject- 
ory as  will  be  noted  in  the  last  column.  The 
probable  reason  for  this  is  because  the  Pope 
rifle  is  an  old  one,  from  which  many  thousands 
of  shots  have  been  fired  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Its  velocity,  however,  seems  to  be 
up  to  the  standard,  as  appears  by  a  reference  to 
the  Winchester  catalogue,  which  gives  the  tra- 
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jectory  of  the  .32-40  rifle  at  11.32  inches,  making 
it  appear  as  though  I  had  copied  my  trajectory 
figures  from  the  Winchester  book,  which  is  not 
the  case.  All  of  the  above  trajectories  were 
made  on  my  own  range. 

The  great  difference  in  recoil  produced  by 
black  powder  and  by  smokeless  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  table.  Comparing  series  No.  1 
and  No.  4,  we  note  that  the  Stevens  .22  caliber, 
charged  with  5  grains  of  Laflin  &  Rand  smoke- 
less powder,  has  a  recoil  of  .426  foot  pounds  and 
a  trajectory  11.25  inches  high,  while  the  same 
weapon,  charged  with  16  grains  of  black  powder, 
gives  a  recoil  of  .490  foot  pounds,  and  the  tra- 
jectory is  12.90,  showing  much  less  velocity. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  .28  and  .32 
calibers.  The  smokeless  powder  is  effective  in 
killing  the  game,  while  the  black  punishes  the 
shooter. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  TOURNAMENT. 


™k  HE  initial  tournament  of  the  Pacific 
"^  Coast  Trap  Shooters  Association  was 
held  at  Ingleside.  on  the  grounds  of  the 
San  Francisco  Trap  Shooters'  Associa- 
^^  tion,  on  the  days  of  May  29  and  30. 
The  programme  proved  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, one,  drawing  forth  knights  of  the  gun 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Eighty-seven  men 
shot  through  six  events  on  the  first  day,  sixty- 
five  on  the  second.  The  weather  proved  to  be 
exceptional,  having  little  wind  that  made  shoot- 
ing quite  difficult.  Enthusiasm  among  the  par- 
ticipants was  of  such  an  extent  that  on  the  first 
day  12,500  birds  were  trapped,  on  the  second 
9,000.  On  the  first  day  seven  straight  scores 
were  reported. 

The  arrangement  of  programme  was  the  best 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  sportsmen  for 
years  past,  everything  working  so  smoothly  that 
in  running  the  six  events  through  which  the 
eighty -seven  men  shot  throughout  the  day  it 
only  consumed  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  with  an 
hour  for  lunch  each  day. 

High  average  the  first  day  was  made  by  Brod- 
erick  with  108  out  of  a  possible  120,  Nauman 
following  a  close  second  with  107.  Also  among 
the  interesting  features  of  the  day  were  team 
shoots,  in  which  seven  teams,  five  men  each, 
took  part. 
Team —  Possible  100. 

Golden  Gate  Team  No.  1 95 

Union  Gun  Club    90 

Hercules  Team  of  Pinole 87 

Watsonville  Team    86 

Golden  Gate  Team  No.  2  83 

Fresno   Team    79 

Union  Gun  Club  No.  2  75 

"Vallejo  Team    71 

Pool  shooting  was  indulged  in  with  great  in- 
terest by  all  shooters. 

The  second  day  was  quite  as  interesting  as 
the  first,  with  the  exception  of  a  dropping  off  of 
some  of  the  sportsmen  who  participated  on  the 
first  day.  The  programme  was  the  same  as  the 
first  day,  with  an  additional  100-bird  race  for 
the  Bekeart  Challenge  Cup,  which  C.  Nauman 
held  heretofore.  Eight  men  participated  in  this 
event,  and  a  very  close  contest  resulted  there- 
from, owing  to  the  fact  that  Webb  and  Varlen 
tied  with  96;  Ivcrson  wa.s  second  with  94;  Brod- 
erick,  Nauman  and  Sylvester  tied  with  92;  Reed 
took  next  place  with  86,  and  Stone  finishing  last 
with  78. 

'I'he  weather  was  as  fine  as  the  day  before, 
with  the  exception  that  it  brought  with  it  in- 
creased wind,  making  shooting  more  difficult. 
Large  crowds  of  spectators  witnessed  the  tour- 
nament both  days. 

Members  of  the  a.ssoclation  hold  a  banquet  at 
8:30  P.  M.  In  the  Russ  Hou.se.  and  spent  a  pleas- 
ant   evening    In    bringing    back    to    memory    the 


events   of   the   two   days,    together   with   experi- 
ences of  past  years. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Trap  Shooters  Association 
have  elected  to  give  another  tournament  during 
1904. 

The  scores  were  as  follows: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

Anderson    15  16  18  17  17  16 

C.   Ashlin    20  15  16  17  12  16     17  16  18  14    9  16 

Albright    16  15  11  14  12  15 

B.  Angonette    ...10    5    3  19  18  16 

Dr.  Barker   16  15  17  19  18  18     17  18  16  18  16  16 

J.  W.  Brodrick  .  .17  19  17  16  15  13     16  16  16  19  18  18 
Phil  Bekeart   ...  .15  16  11    8  14  10 

A.  J.  Burton 16  11  13 10  12  10  12    9  12 

H.  Boysen   12  12  11  17  10  . . 

Jos.   Burns    1 6  12  16  ..  20  17 

H.  Boysen  12  12  11  17  10  . . 

Jos.  Burns  16  12  16  . .  20  17 

J.  Bruns  15  14 17  33  12  15  16  13 

B.  J.  Baun  14  10 

Geo.  Barber 8  9  11 

Barney  14 12  14 

Carr  16  14  15  20  16  14  15  18  15  17  14  17 

J.  H.  Clark  9  9  9 

C.  H.  Cate  15  19  17  14  17  16  15  14  13  18  17  17 

M.  A.  Clark  14  16  6  15  15  14 

Chick  10  10  .. 

D.  Daniels    18  17  17  13  16  17     18  19  14  15  13  18 

Donahoe    17  18  17  17  14  19 

C.    Dechow    8  12    9 

C.  H.  Drake 17  14  16  14  14  18 

O.  Feudner  18  17  18  17  18  18  18  19  15  16  18  17 

E.  Foster  16  18  16  18  20  19  16  14  17  18  17  18 

F.  P.  Fanning  .  .19  15  19  16  16  15  17  17  15 

R.  Fuller  17  16  17 

H.  T.   Fraham   .  .16  11  10  16  10  12     18  12  12  13  16  13 
A.   Flickingcr    ..  .17  17  17  15  14  16     18  18  15  17  15  16 

C.   Frankel   16  10    8  14  12  13     11  11  11 

Gamble     17  19    8  15  17  18     17  17  15 

W.  J.  Golcher  ..  .18  15  14  17  19  19     14  13  10  18  17  10 

Green    16  14  17  17  18  18     15  111118  18  16 

Grimm    16  12  16  13  17  17 

W.   S.  George   ...   9  12  15 13    8    9 

Gill    14  13  ..  .. 

Hall     14  14  13  14    7  12     1112    9 

F.  J.  Hesse   16  14  17  18  11  14     20  17  15 

W.  Hansen  19  18  16  17  17  16     16  14  18  14  17  16 

Dr.  Hutton  18  18  14  11  12  12     13  14  16  12  11  12 

H.   A.  Hovt   17  16  17  17  17  17     17  14  16  15  19  18 

J.  B.  Hauer 14  16  13  17  11  16     14  13  16 

A.  Holdeclau   ....18  15  12  20  18  17     18  17  18 

C.  Halght   16  16  17  18  16  19     16  16  14  16  19  17 

H.   A.   Hodapp    .  .16    9  11  14  12  18 

D.  Hirschle   16  11  12  13  16  11 

Herring 16  16  18 

M.   Iverson   19  18  16  18  17  17     18  18  IB  17  15  12 

H.  1'.  Jacobsen  ..15  17  10  12  17  14     13  14  10  16  14    9 

Johns    10  12    8 

C.   C.   Juster 17  12  13 

E.  Klevesahl   ....18  14  17  17  17  17     17    8  16  18  17  18 
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H.  Klevesahl   .  .  ..16  18  1.")  Hi  16  13 

J.  Karnes'   19  14  18  14  13  17 

Kincannon    15  15  15  17  17  17 

F.  Knick   9    6    4 

Lowery    19  17  13  17  17  13 

Lion    15  15  13  16  15  14 

Laing    12  17  18  15  13  11 

Lewis    13  15  16  10  11    7 

McMahon    13  12  12  17  15  13 

McCutcheon    16  18  13  15  14  15 

Mitchell     15  12  14  17  15  15 

Moore     15  16    8  14  14  14 

Muller    13  15  15  16  14  15 

Matthews     15  13    9  12  13  12 

Masterson    8  13  13  12  14  15 

Magistrini    8  17  17  15  15  17 

Murdock    19  17  16 

Monday    19  . .  .. 

Nauman   18  19  18  18  17  17 

O'Hara    10  10    7  16  14  14 

Price    10  14  11  13  15  11 

Potter    15  13  18  13  17  16 

Payne     17  16  17  16  16  17 

Pisani    17  IG  17  16  13  15 

Petries    

Roberts    14  14  12  16  16  15 

Reed    17  19  18  18  17  16 

Ryan     20  16  16  14  13  12 

C.    Sylvester    17  16  18  14  17  18 

Stone    15  15  16  17  16  17 

Sears    15  19  13  17  16  15 

G.  Sylvester    19  19  17  16  17  14 

Slade    18  18  16  11  12  16 

Slusser     18  16  17  20  18  15 

Stone    16  16  20  18  17  16 

Shields    18  14  13  18  13  18 

Swarts    14  11  ..  18    8  12 

Sweeney    14  17  12 

Varion    19  18  18  16  17  18 

Webb    19  19  18  16  16  16 

V\^ork    19  16  16  12  16  16 

Wattles    19  15  16  15  14  15 

Young  


8  17  12  

19  15  17  18  15  15 
18  18  17  10  11  10 

IC  16  18 


16  H  14  15  15  10 
15  10  9  15  15  S 
J4  14  14 


15  14  13  16  15  12 


12  16  10  13  13  18 


17  14  16 


20  17  15  20  20  20 


14  12  13 

17  15  18 

13  9  13 

20  15  13  16  16  16 

16  10  11 

18  16  15  20  17  16 

12  15  14  16  18  17 

20  17  15  16  16  18 

14  16  13  18  17  IS 

19  18  14  19  19  16 

17  16  19  14  19  19 

17  16  14  15  19  15 

16  13  13  

17  13  12  

15  17  15 

19  17  15  19  16  16 

19  18  18  17  18  1" 

15  18  15  17  14  15 

20 13  17  

12  12  14  

TEAM   SHOOT- 

Goklen  Gate  No.  1. 
O.  Feudner  17 

C.  Nauman  20 

A.  C.  Webb 20 

R.   C.  Reed   20 

B.  Klevesahl    18 

Total    95 

Union  No.   1. 

J.  Brodrick IS 

M.    Iverson    17 

D.  Daniels   18 

G.  Sylvester  19 

C.  A.   Haight   IS 

Total    90 

Hercules. 

Moore    15 

C.   Sylvester   18 

W.  Hansen  19 

Kincannon    18 

Lowery    17 

Total    87 

Fresno. 

F.  J.  Fanning   17 

G.  Stone    18 

F.  Stone   16 

Holdclau    14 

J.    J.    Ryan    14 

Total    79 

TEAM  SHOOT- 

Golden  Gate  No.  1. 
O.  Feudner  18 

C.  Nauman   20 

A.  C.  Webb  19 

Total    57 

Union  No.   1. 
M.  Iverson  18 

G.  Sylvester  20 

D.  Daniels    18 

Total    56 

Union  No.   2. 

J.  Brodrick 18 

Dr.    Petries    17 

Gamble    20 

Total    55 

Golden  Gate  No.  2. 

E.  Klevesahl    17 

R.  C.  Reed   17 

E.    Foster    19 

Total    53 


-May  29,   1904. 

Watsonville. 

Barker    15 

Green    16 

Varien     20 

Carr  19 

Work    16 

Total    86 

Golden  Gate  No.  2. 

Potter   16 

H.  Klevesahl   14 

E.  Foster 17 

W.  S.  Wattles  18 

Gamble   18 

Total    83 

Union   No.    2. 

J.   McCutcheon   17 

H.  P.  Jacobsen  14 

Herring    10 

Hoyt    15 

T.  Lewis  13 

Total    75 

Vallejo. 

P.  Magistrini   12 

Drake    17 

Clark   16 

O'Hara    15 

Hirschle   11 

Total    71 

-May  30,   1904. 

Watsonville. 

Green  18 

Carr    14 

Varien   19 

Total    51 

Hercules. 

W.  Hansen  14 

C.   Sylvester   17 

Kincannon   19 

Total   50 

Fresno. 
Stone  18 

F.  J.  Fanning   16 

Wattles    13 

Total    47 


HINTS    TO    AMATEURS. 

I'ART   V. -PUTTING. 
By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


'  iVVING  discussed  the  drive,  inlaying 
through  the  green  and  the  approach,  it 
now  remains  to  talk  of  putting.  It  has 
been  said  that  driving  is  an  art;  ap- 
proaching is  a  science;  but  putting  is  an 
inspiration.  Though  approach  shots  are  the 
most  difficult,  it  i.s  putting  that  wins  or  loses  the 
hole.  A  well-known  professional  used  to  say: 
"  The  man  who  can  putt  can  play  anybody." 
Putting  is  of  two  kinds,  approach-putting  and 
putting  out,  the  names  being  given  with  regard 
to  the  intention  of  the  player  rather  than  to  the 
actual  result  of  the  stroke.  A  putt  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  yards  is  an  approach-putt,  even 
though  the  ball  is  actually  holed  out;  and  a  putt 
of  two  feet  comes  under  the  head  of  putting  out 
or  holing  out,  even  though  it  fails  to  do  so. 

In  playing  short  putts  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the 
ball  true;  the  stroke  being  so  gentle.  Keeping 
the  eye  riveted  on  the  ball  is  the  best  help  to 
hitting  it  true.  Yet  in  short  putts,  the  fact  of 
the  hole  being  so  near  tempts  the  player  to  take 
his  eye  off  the  ball  at  the  instant  of  hitting  and 
glance  at  the  cup  or  at  the  blade  of  grass  over 
which  he  intends  the  ball  to  pass.  There  are 
two  methods  in  putting — one  being  to  aim  di- 
rectly at  the  hole,  and  the  other  to  stand  be- 
hind the  ball  so  as  to  see  the  proper  line,  and 
pick  out  a  blade  of  grass  over  which  the  ball  is 
to  pass.  When  the  blade  of  grass  is  selected, 
the  hole  is  disregarded  as  to  direction,  and  is 
considered  only  with  reference  to  the  strength 
of  the  stroke  required.  Though  the  former 
method  may  on  some  occasions  work  success- 
fully, it  is  believed  that  the  latter  plan  is  much 
more  certain  to  produce  good  results  on  the 
average. 

Putting  requires  a  delicate  touch.  The  putter, 
therefore,  should  be  perfectly  balanced  but  with- 
out spring.  The  shaft  should  be  short,  so  that 
the  player  can  stand  well  over  the  ball  to  get  the 
direction.  The  head  should  be  light,  so  that  the 
club  may  be  swung  well  back  along  the  line  of 
intended  course  of  the  ball.  Putters  frequently 
are  made  with  too  heavy  heads.  The  secret  of 
accurate  putting,  as  of  long  driving,  is  that  the 
club  should  travel  as  long  as  possible  on  the  line 
on  which  the  ball  is  intended  to  travel.  This  may 
be  practiced  better  in  a  carpeted  room  than  on 
a  putting-green.  The  player,  not  using  a  ball, 
should  see  how  he  can  best  get  the  head  of  his 
putter  to  travel  along  a  straight  line  of  the  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet.  This  practice  Is  said  to  be 
better  for  the  true  hitting  of  the  ball  than  out- 
door play. 

The  usual  position  adopted  for  putting  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  Iron  play— viz..  off  the  right  log. 


Professional  golfers,  almost  to  a  man,  adopt  this 
position.  The  right  leg  is  forward,  with  the  ball 
nearly  opposite  the  right  foot.  The  putter  is 
held  with  a  nearly  equal  grip  with  both  hands, 
the  grip  with  the  right  being  a  little  firmer  than 
with  the  left.  Gripping  too  tightly  with  the 
right  hand  tends  to  place  the  ball  to  the  left  of 
the  hole,  and  gripping  too  firmly  with  the  left 
hand  tends  to  send  the  ball  to  the  right  of  the 
hole.  In  general,  the  ball  should  be  struck  truly 
with  the  center  of  the  head  of  the  club,  though 
some  grreat  players  do  hit  the  ball  more  with  the 
toe  of  the  putter.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  to 
be  recommended  to   beginners. 

In  putting  the  stroke  is  made  almost  entirely 
with  the  wrists,  with  which  the  club  is  swung. 
Many  of  the  best  putters  of  early  days  used 
their  wrists  almost  entirely  and  allowed  the  club 
to  swing  far  through  after  the  ball.  To  check 
the  easy  forward  swing  of  the  club  as  it  meets 
the  ball  is  injurious  to  accurate  putting.  The 
putter  should  be  taken  to  a  room  where  the  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet  or  the  board  flooring  shows  a 
straight  lino.  The  face  of  the  putter  having 
been  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line,  the 
player  should  stand  in  much  the  same  position 
as  for  the  half  iron  shot,  but  with  his  feet  a  lit- 
tle closer  together.  The  right  forearm  may  rest 
on  the  right  thigh,  if  that  seems  comfortable. 
The  putter  should  then  be  swung  backward  and 
forward  from  the  wrist.  If,  instead  of  working 
truly  over  the  line,  it  works  across  it  from  out 
in.  the  player  should  place  his  right  foot  a  little 
back  and  advance  his  left  somewhat.  If  the 
club-head  works  from  inside  to  outside  the  line, 
the  player  should  bring  his  right  foot  a  little  for- 
ward and  draw  back  his  left  foot  a  little.  The 
hands  must  work  in  an  easy,  natural  manner, 
the  change  in  direction  of  the  club-head  being 
effected  by  altering  the  position  ol  the  feet. 
When  the  putter  is  traveling  straight  and  true 
along  the  line,  the  player  should  note  carefully 
the  position  of  his  feet  and  of  the  Imaginary 
ball.  As  the  hands  grip  the  club  in  a  natural 
manner,  it  is  probable  that  bad  putting  is  caused 
by  the  wrong  relative  position  of  the  ball  and 
the   player's   feet.  • 

Putting  is  a  matter  calling  for  great  nicety; 
therefore  the  putter  should  be  held  in  the  fingers 
and  not  home  in  the  palm.  To  increase  the  deli- 
cac.v  of  the  hand,  the  thumbs  should  be  laid 
down  along  the  shaft  of  the  club.  There  should 
be  no  jerk  aliout  any  golf  stroke,  but  especially 
not  about  the  putting  stroke.  The  club  must  be 
swung  back  from  the  ball  gently  and  then  bo 
brought  forward  smoothly.  It  must  bo  held 
firmly  enough  to  prevent  Its  getting  loose  from 
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the  grip  when  its  head  meets  the  ball.  The  put- 
ter is  drawn  well  back  away  from  the  ball  be- 
fore the  stroke  is  made,  this  tending  to  prevent 
any  jerkiness  in  striking  the  ball  and  to  help 
to  insure  a  true  blow.  The  sound  given  by  the 
ball  when  the  head  of  the  putter  meets  it  is  a 
good  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  stroke  and  of 
the  trueness  with  which  the  ball  is  hit.  The 
clean  hit   gives   out  a  clear,    sharp   click. 

In  putting  it  is  specially  valuable  to  rest  the 
club  on  the  ground  just  behind  the  ball  for  a 
moment,  before  drawing  it  back  for  the  stroke, 
the  second  speed  the  motor  gives  600  revolutions 
(In  putting  it  does  not  matter  if  the  ball  is 
touched,  so  that  it  is  not  moved,  for  this  does 
not  count  as  a  stroke.)  This  is  valuable  in  all 
golfing  strokes,  and  the  player  should  get  into 
the  habit  of  bringing  his  club-head  close  up  to 
the  ball,  in  all  cases  except  in  a  bunker,  where  it 
is  not  permissible  to  "  ground  "  the  club.  To  lay 
the  club-head  back  carelessly  some  inches  from 
the  ball  is  to  neglect  a  valuable  help  to  accurate 
work. 

Most  professional  golfers  play  off  the  right  leg 
and  give  a  slight  bend  inward  of  the  right  knee 
just  before  drawing  the  club  away  from  the  ball. 
There  is  probably  no  virtue  in  this  little  trick, 
which  has  been  derived  by  imitation  from  some 
famous  player.  Fifteen  years  ago  most  profes- 
sionals used  a  wooden  putter,  and  thirty  years 
ago  an  iron  putter  was  scarcely  ever  employed. 
A  good  deal  may  be  said  about  the  relative  mer- 
its of  iron  or  wooden  putters.  The  wooden  put- 
ter gives  more  elasticity  to  the  ball  than  an  iron 
one  does  and  is  the  right  putter  to  use  for  long 
putts;  also  when  the  green  is  rough  or  sandy,  as 
it  does  not  keep  the  ball  so  close  to  the  ground 
as   the   iron   club.     The   iron  putter  is   the   right 


one  to  use  when  the  green  is  .-imooth,  and  also 
when  the  ball  is  near  the  hole,  as  the  ball  is 
less  likely  to  jump  the  hole  if  the  stroke  is  a 
little   too   strong. 

Another  style  of  putting  is  to  have  the  ball 
about  halfway  between  the  two  feet — a  little 
nearer  to  the  left  foot.  The  player  should  look 
at  right  angles  to  the  intended  line  of  the  putt, 
so  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  toe  of  one  boot  to 
the  toe  of  the  other  would  be  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  putt.  The  hands  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  natural  position,  the  putter  being 
held  with  a  light  grip  and  rather  short.  The  left 
elbow  may  be  crooked  a  little  to  the  front  and 
the  putter  should  be  worked  back  and  forth  bj- 
the  wrists.  The  player  will  find  it  easy  then  to 
keep  his  club  moving  over  the  true  line  in  which 
the  ball  should  be  sent  and  so  will  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  ball  correctly.  If  the  player  finds  that 
he  is  putting  regularly  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
of  the  hole,  he  should  try  to  counteract  this  by 
changing  the  position  of  his  feet.  In  a  certain 
position  he  will  naturally  putt  in  a  certain  di- 
rection; so,  if  the  position  is  right,  the  putt  is 
naturally  in  the  right  direction.  These  methods 
fit  equally  well  the  holing-out  putt  or  the  ap- 
proach putt.  In  the  latter  the  attention  should 
be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  strength,  for  if  this  is 
pretty  correct  the  line  is  not  likely  to  be  far 
astray.  To  hole  out,  the  player  should  go  behind 
the  ball,  so  as  to  see  the  proper  line  to  the  hole, 
and,  having  settled  on  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  spot 
on  the  ground  just  in  front  of  the  ball,  .should 
keep  his  eye  on  that  as  he  takes  up  his  position 
for  striking  the  ball.  He  should  then  place  the 
club-head  behind  the  ball  and  look  at  the  hole 
to  judge  the  necessary  strength;  then  bring  his 
eye  back  to  the  blade  over  which  he  intends  the 
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ball  to  pass  and  back  to  the  ball  again.  The 
last  look,  as  he  strikes,  should  be  at  the  ball. 
He  should  not  hurry  to  look  away  and  see  the 
ball  going  into  the  hole,  for  if  he  does  so  it  will 
probably  not  find  its  way  into  the  cup.  In  the 
approach-putt,  most  of  the  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  strength,  the  direction  being  com- 
paratively easier  to  get.  As  a  large  proportion 
of  approach  shots  are  short,  above  all  "  Be  up." 
If  a  stimie  has  been  laid,  it  is  possible  to  play 
either  round  the  ball  or  over  it.  If  the  balls  are 
more  than  half  a  dozen  inches  apart  and  the  one 
nearer  the  hole  is  two  feet  or  more  from  it,  the 
hole  may  be  made  in  either  way.  If  the  balls 
are  so  close  together  that  one  can  not  be  lofted 
over  the  other,  the  player  must  either  slice  his 
own  ball  round  the  other  or  hit  it  with  force 
enough  to  send  his  opponent's  ball  over  the  cup 
and  his  own  ball  into  it.  If  the  opponent's  ball 
is  close  to  the  cup  and  the  player's  ball  is  ten 
or  more  feet  away,  the  only  posible  chance  of 
making  the  hole   is   to  slice   the  ball   enough   to 


curve  it  into  the  hole.  This  is,  however,  a  very 
difflcult   shot. 

In  playing  over  a  stimie,  the  more  the  face  of 
the  club  used  is  laid  back,  the  quicker  loft  can 
be  communicated  to  the  ball.  A  niblick  makes 
the  ball  rise  quickly  but  tends  to  pull  it,  while 
the  lofter  or  mashie  tend  to  slice  it  and  send  it 
to  the  right.  The  position  is  the  same  as  when 
putting  off  the  right  leg,  except  that  the  right 
elbow  is  kept  close  to  the  body.  The  club  is  held 
with  a  loose  grip  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
the  left  hand  simply  guiding  it.  The  club-head 
is  carried  away  from  the  body  so  as  to  get  as 
much  spin  as  possible  on  the  ball  and  the  swing 
is  wholly  with  the  arms.  With  the  forward 
swing  the  ball  is  struck  well  under  and,  at  the 
moment  of  impact,  a  sharp  turn  upward  is  given 
to  the   wrists. 

If  it  is  decided  to  play  round  the  stimie,  a 
cleek,  putting-cleek  or  mid-iron  is  used.  The 
same  stance  and  swing  are  taken  as  for  a  cut- 
ting approach  shot,  but  the  ball  is  hit  a  trifle 
to  the  right  of  its  center. 
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SAILS  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THEM 


COMPILED    BY    ARTHUR    INKERSI.EY. 


NY  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  may 
be  expended  on  the  hull,  spars,  ballast 
and  rigging:  of  a  yacht,  but  unless  the 
material,  cut  and  workmanship,  the 
bending  on  and  stretching  of  her  sails 
and  their  dimensions  receive  equally  careful  at- 
tention, no  satisfactory  results  will  be  produced 
For  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  yachts- 
men of  Great  Britain  were  content  to  rely  on  the 
skill  of  certain  well-known  sailmakers,  whose 
names  were  held  to  guarantee  that  each  sail  was 
of  the  best  material,  the  best  shape  and  the 
best  workmanship.  If  the  sails  of  some  fast 
yacht  seemed  to  set  unusually  well  and  to  enable 
her  to  point  better  than  those  of  other  craft,  the 
result  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  skill  and 
knowledge  of  her  skipper  and  crew.  No  doubt, 
too,  some  of  the  skippers  were  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  well-cut  sails  and  took  unusual 
pains  to  get  them.  But  these  did  not  feel  bound 
to  enlighten  others  or  to  give  away  the  secret 
of  their  success.  Whatever  sound  conclusions 
they  had  reached  on  the  subject  were  kept  for 
their  own  advantage  and  not  published  to  the 
world.  The  general  idea  on  the  matter  was  to 
give  a  yacht  good  spars  and  plenty  of  muslin, 
trusting  to  her  hull  to  do  the  rest. 

In  spite  of  their  experience,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  lead  them  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, the  captains  of  yachts  fell  into  the  error 
of  believing  that  the  vessel  carrying  the  greatest 
spread  of  canvas  would  be  the  fastest.  In  order 
to  make  the  hull  stand  up  under  the  enormous 
canvas-spread,  shifting  ballast  was  used  and 
speed  was,  as  it  were,  coaxed  out  of  the  yacht 
by  a  sort  of  jugglery.  After  a  time,  however, 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  hulls  of  pleasure 
craft  and  theories  were  rife  as  to  the  effect  of 
wave  lines.  Displacement  was  much  thought 
about  and  beam  was  believed  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  speed.  The  beam  was  narrowed  and  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  stability  was  remedied  by 
making  the  vessels  long  and  deep.  Ballast  was 
stowed  low  down  and  lead  or  iron  keels  and 
keelsons  were  adopted.  The  increased  depth 
gave  greater  lateral  resistance  and  enabled  the 
boats  to  go  to  windward  of  the  old  beamy 
vessels.  The  narrowness  of  beam  and  great  rise 
of  floor  reduced  the  transverse  displacement  and 
enabled  them  to  beat  the  old-style  craft  in  run- 
ning. In  fact,  the  only  conditions  under  which 
the  old  vessels  got  the  better  of  the  new  were 
a  heavy  sea  and  a  gale  of  wind,  when  weather- 
liness  compensated  for  slowness. 

Then  the  old  bluff  bows,  shaped  like  the  head 
of  a  codfish,  were  discarded,  sharp  bows  taking 
their  place.  It  was  found  that,  by  increasing 
the  draft  of  water  and  raking  the  sternpost,  a 
vessel  of  low  racing  tonnage  was  obtained,  with 
as  much  deck  room,  as  big  spars,  and  as  great  a 
canvas-spread  as  a  vessel  of  much  larger  ton- 
nage. The  eagerness  to  cheat  the  measurement 
rules   induced  designers   to   sacrifice   seaworthi- 
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ness  and  many  other  good  qualities  of  a  vessel. 
Enormous  clouds  of  muslin  were  carried  aloft, 
tons  of  shot-bags  were  employed  as  shifting  bal- 
last and  the  spars  were  of  huge  dimensions. 
The  new  craft  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  racing  yacht.  They  had  the  least 
possible  displacement,  the  highest  stability  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  means  of  propulsion. 
They  were  small  below  the  water  and  great  aloft, 
and,  though  they  did  sail  on  their  beam  ends 
now  and  then,  and  were  a  little  wet,  these 
things  were  the  necessary  results  of  their  high 
speed.  It  was  not  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
speed  at  which  they  sailed  that  made  them  wet. 
but  the  presence  of  huge,  ill-fitting  sails,  which 
drove  them  into  the  seas  instead  of  over  them, 
their  cut-away  hulls  lacking  buoyancy  and  lift- 
ing power.  Such  yachts  performed  most  bril- 
liantly in  smooth  water  and  light  winds;  they 
sometimes  behaved  well  in  heavy  weather,  but 
this  was  not  due  to  their  own  ability  but  to 
splendid  seamanship  and  daring.  They  worked 
their  way  from  one  port  to  another  under  storm 
canvas,  while  their  owners  journeyed  in  first- 
class  carriages  on  the  railroad,  contenting  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  cruise  on  a  beautiful 
summer's    day. 

This  system  of  building  and  sailing  yachts 
drives  men  who  are  genuine  sailors  from  trying 
to  win  yachting  trophies,  which  can  only  be 
captured  by  freakish  craft  unsuited  for  all- 
around  deep  sea  cruising,  in  fair  weather  and 
foul.  Yacht-builders  should  not  be  tempted  (al- 
most compelled)  to  construct  craft  that  lack 
comfort  and  seagoing  ability,  these  being  sacri- 
ficed to  speed. 

Early  in  the  year  1851  rumors  reached  Great 
Britain  that  a  yacht  was  being  built  in  New 
York  which  would  be  brought  across  the  Atlan- 
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tic  to  sail  in  some  Bi'itish  regattas.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  March  of  that  year  a  sketch  of  the 
yacht  was  published  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  The  lines  of  the  craft  were  so  new  and 
so  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  British  j-acht  design- 
ers that  they  were  disposed  to  make  light  of  her 
and  even  to  doubt  whether  she  would  really 
cross  the  ocean  at  all.  But  in  June  news  came 
that  she  had  sailed  from  New  York,  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  was  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Havre. 

On  Thursday,  July  31,  1S51,  the  schooner  yacht 
America  first  appeared  in  British  waters,  where 
she  excited  great  attention.  A  veteran  yachts- 
man, after  seeing  her,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  America  was  built  on  the  right  prin- 
ciples to  secure  speed,  British  designers  were  all 
wrong.     It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  secret 


the  America  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  practical  experience  to  every  detail  of 
construction  of  the  hull,  so  as  to  combine  all  the 
essential  elements  of  speed  and  weatherliness; 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  hull  was  fitted  with 
means  of  propulsion  adapted  to  secure  the 
greatest  effectiveness.  The  sails  of  the  America 
were  of  excellent  material,  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  cut.  It  was  said  that  the  material  of 
her  sails  was  more  like  veneer-board  than  can- 
vas. Another  important  matter,  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  America's  victory,  was  the  proper 
adjustment  of  her  displacement  and  driving 
power,  to  which  great  attention  has  been  paid 
by   her   designers. 

During  the  last  half  century,  the  canvas  for 
the  sails  of  yachts  has  been  manufactured  with 
great  care  and  the  result  has  been  the  produc- 
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of  the  America's  speed  was  in  the  shape  of  her 
under-body.  Her  long,  sharp  entrance,  with 
upper  works  flaring  out,  gave  the  impression  of 
a  big  hollow  In  her  forward  lines,  and  her  up- 
right sternpost  was  not  in  conformity  with  the 
British  practice.  After  the  America's  victory 
many  well-known  yachts  were  deprived  of  the 
"  cod's  head  "  and  fitted  with  the  American 
bow. 

The  America's  canvas,  too,  attracted  much  at- 
tention, British  yachtsmen  admitting  that  sails 
of  such  material  and  cut,  and  standing  so  flat, 
had    never   been   seen    before. 

On  the  run  the  America  did  not  show  so  much 
superiority  to  other  yachts,  but  on  the  wind  she 
pointed  high  and  footed  fast.  A  well-known 
English  yachting  writer  says  that  the  success  of 


tion  of  a  more  closely-woven  and  stronger  ma- 
terial than  had  been  used  previously.  It  Is  a 
great  mistake  to  economize  In  the  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  the  sails  of  a  yacht  are  made, 
for  the  cost  of  making  Is  the  same  whether  the 
material  Is  good  or  bad,  and,  while  poor  canvas 
will  soon  pull  out  of  shape  or  wear  out,  good 
material,  well  cut  and  made  up,  with  reasonable 
care  will  give  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

Canvas  Is  manufactured  of  different  degrees  of 
weight  and  strength,  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  situation  of  the  sails  to  be  made  of  it, 
the  weight  and  strength  being  denoted  by  num- 
bers. Formerly  the  average  width  of  canvas 
was  twenty-four  Inches,  but  now  It  can  be  ob- 
tained In  several  smaller  widths  and  manuf.ic- 
turcd  to  order  In  any  width.     Flax  canvas  should 
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be  made  of  the  best  long  flax,  fresh  and  clean, 
free  from  tow,  lumps  or  patches;  the  yarns 
should  be  evenly  spun  and  firmly  twisted.  The 
woof  yarns  should  be  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  warp  yarns,  and  both  should  be  woven  very 
closely.  The  canvas  should  present  an  even, 
regrular  and  close  appearance;  when  held  up  to 
the  light  it  should  not  look  cloudy,  with  spots  of 
light  and  patches  of  darkness  running  through 
it,  for  if  it  does  it  has  not  the  proper  material 
in  it  and  is  not  well  woven.  Threads  a  foot  or 
two  long  should  be  taken  out  of  the  warp  and 
the  woof  of  each  sample  and  the  strength  of 
each  be  tested  by  snapping  with  the  fingers. 
Strips  of  the  same  length  and  width  should  be 
cut  from  samples  which  it  is  desired  to  com- 
pare, two  in  the  direction  of  the  warp  and  two 
in  the  direction  of  the  woof;  weights  are  then 
attached    and    the    strain    that    each    strip    will 


Good  cut  and  flat  set  are  the  qualities  desired 
in  sails,  and  these  are  impossible  if  the  canvas 
is  not  of  good  material  and  well  woven.  The 
canvas,  too,  should  be  impervious  to  the  wind, 
as  otherwise  the  full  propelling  power  is  not  ob- 
tained. Canvas  should  be  woven  so  closely  that, 
when  held  up  to  the  light,  it  looks  like  horn.  It 
should  not  stretch  much,  for  if  it  does,  it  is 
weak,  lets  the  wind  through  it,  and  will  soon 
lose  its  shape. 

The  America's  sails  were  made  of  cotton  can- 
vas, twenty-two  inches  wide,  but  in  the  middle 
of  each  cloth  a  false  seam  was  woven,  to  give  it 
rigidity,  so  that  each  cloth  was,  in  effect,  only 
eleven  inches  wide.  The  hindrance  that  would 
be  offered  to  the  wind  in  passing  along  the  sail 
by  sewn  seams  at  intervals  of  eleven  inches  was 
thus  avoided,  and  great  rigidity  and  flatness 
were   secured. 
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Stand  before  breaking  is  observed.  Or  holes 
may  be  bored  with  a  fid  into  the  canvas;  if  the 
threads  break  easily  while  this  is  being  done, 
the   material  is  poor. 

For  canvas  must  not  only  be  manufactured  of 
good  material,  but  must  also  be  well  woven,  or 
it  will  stretch  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
skill  of  the  most  accomplished  sailmaker  un- 
availing. No  matter  how  skillfully  the  sails  may 
have  been  cut  and  sewn,  as  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  wind  and  weather 
they  will  never  set  well.  Canvas  well  woven  of 
poor  material  is  not  trustworthy,  for  it  will 
stretch  badly,  and  in  heavy  weather,  when  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  and  those  aboard  may  de- 
pend on  working  off  a  lee  shore,  the  sails  may 
split  up  or  across,  or  be  blown  away  altogether. 


Cotton  cloth  is  a  beautiful  material  and  is 
lighter  than  flax  canvas  of  the  same  substance, 
but  it  is  not  so  strong  or  durable  and  is  some- 
what liable  to  mildew,  though  this  depends 
much  on  the  care  and  treatment  it  receives. 
Sails  should  not,  when  wet,  be  made  up  into  a 
hard  furl  and  left;  they  should  be  made  up 
loose,  so  as  .to  let  as  much  air  as  possible 
through  them,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
should  be  shaken  out  to  dry  and  air.  In  fact, 
even  if  it  rains,  it  is  better  to  keep  sails  that 
are  wet  hoisted  than  to  stow  them;  for  it  is  the 
stowing  of  them  when  damp  that  produces  mil- 
dew. As  long  as  a  sail  is  exposed  freely  to  the 
air,  whether  wet  or  not,  there  is  little  fear  of 
mildew. 


^HE  first  regular  regatta  for  power-boats 
and  auto-launches  ever  held  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  took  place  on  Sunday, 
May  22,  over  a  course  of  about  two 
miles,  off  Paradise  Cove.  The  course 
was  across  a  starting  line  near  shore  to  and 
around  F.  A.  Robbins'  launch  Rob  Roy,  anchored 
about  one  mile  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and 
back  across  the  starting  line.  The  following 
craft  took  part  in  the  race:  J.  Gillmaker's 
Hulda,  J.  H.  Cochrane's  Skip.  L.  C.  Pistolesi's 
Sequoia,  D.  Miller's  Kittle  M.,  and  the  Bear  Flag. 
The  launches  Sequoia  and  Skip  kept  close  to- 
gether all  round  the  course.  Sequoia  just  cross- 
ing the  line  first.  As,  however.  Sequoia  is  a 
considerably  larger  and  more  powerfully  en- 
gined  craft  than  Skip,  the  regatta  committee, 
after  careful  calculation  of  the  time  allowance, 
awarded  first  prize  to  Skip.  Though  five  en- 
tries do  not  constitute  a  large  list,  especially 
as  there  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  power-boats  on 
the  roll  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  alone, 
without  reckoning  those  that  belong  to  other 
clubs,  the  event  was  considered  successful  and 
served  to  Inaugurate  power-boat  racing  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  On  October  9,  when  the 
winds  will  have  died  down  and  smooth  water  is 
almost  certain  to  be  found,  a  second  regatta 
will  be  held  by  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
and  will,  no  doubt,  attract  more  competition. 

The  regatta  committee,  consisting  of  ex-Com- 
modore R.  S.  Bridgman,  Roy  C.  Ward  and  C.  M. 
Gunn,  adopted  the  rules  of  the  American  Power- 
Boat  Association  for  measuring  the  craft  and 
calculating  the  time  allowances.  According  to 
these  rules  boats  are  rated  for  classifica- 
tion and  time  allowance  by  a  rating  de- 
termined by  taking  fifteen  times  the  cube 
root  of  the  square  root  of  the  load  water  line, 
multiplied  by  the  horsepower  and  divided  by  the 
area  of  the  midship  section.  Load  water  line  is 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
points  furthest  forward  and  aft  where  the  hull, 
exclusive  of  the  rudder-stock,  is  intersected  by 
the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  boat  is  float- 
ing In  racing  trim  in  smooth  water,  with  two 
persons  aboard,  stationed  amidships  when  the 
measurement  is  being  taken.  If  any  part  of  the 
stern,  sternpost  or  other  part  of  the  boat  below 
the  water-line  projects  beyond  the  length  thus 
measured,  such  projection  shall  be  added  to  the 
measured  length,  and  a  form  resulting  from  the 
cutting  away  of  the  fair  line  of  the  stern,  stern- 
post  or  the  ridge  of  the  counter,  for  the  appar- 
ent purpose  of  shortening  the  load  water-line, 
shall  ho  measured  between  fair  lines. 

Midship  section  in  square  feet  Is  obtained  thus 
— with  the  boat  in  the  same  trim  as  when  being 
measured  for  load  water-line  length,  take  the 
beam  (R)  of  the  boat  at  tlie  water  surface  at  a 
point  55  per  cent,  from  the  forward  end  of  the 
load  water-line;  divide  B  into  five  e(iunl  parts 
or  stations,  and  at  the  first  inboard  station  from 
either  end  measure   the   i)prpendlcular  from   I  lie 
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water  surface  down  to  the  under  side  of  the 
boat's  planking  (C).  C  multiplied  by  B  gives 
the  midship  section.  If  the  measurement  for  C 
is  taken  inside  the  hull,  the  thickness  of  the 
planking  of  the  boat  must  be  added,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  angle  at  which  C  Intersects 
the   bottom   planking. 

The  horsepower  of  gasoline  explosive  engines 
is  calculated  in  the  following  manner:  Multiply 
A,  the  area  of  one  piston  in  square  Inches,  by 
the  number  (N)  of  cylinders,  multiplied  by  the 
stroke  (S)  in  feet,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  (R)  per  minute,  and  divided  by  a 
constant  (C)  of  1.000  for  four-cylinder  engines, 
or  900  for  two-cylinder  engines.  H.  P.  equals 
A  multiplied  by  N  multiplied  by  S  multiplied 
by  R,  divided  by  C.  R  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
owner's  written  certificate,  which  is  subject  to 
verification  by  the  measurer.  No  wonder  the 
spare  time  for  a  week  of  the  members  of  the  re- 
gatta committee  was  necessary  to  nu'ke  the 
above  elaborate   calculations. 

Many  large  electric  automobiles  have  been 
provided  to  convey  visitors  to  the  World'x  Fail- 
about  the  grounds.  They  move  slowly  along  the 
broad  walks  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  gr*.ting 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  in  a  comfortable  and  economical  man- 
ner. Many  motor-boats,  also  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity. Illy  on  the  lagoons  In  the  fair  grounds. 
These  electric  launches  were  btiilt  by  the  Truf 
cott  Company  of  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  the  motors 
and  controllers  being  supplied  by  the  Hertner 
Kloctric  Company  of  Cleveland.  O.  They  are  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  type  as  those  built  for 
use  In  automobiles.  Kach  is  of  2M:  horsoi)ower. 
with  three  forward  speeds  and  two  reverse.  At 
llic  second  .-i  cimI  llic  iiuitor  t;i*»'s  000  revolutions 
JUT  miiiut<\  which  produce  a  sjieed  of  about  4Vi 
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miles  an  hour.  On  a  spurt  a  speed  of  about  SV2 
miles  an  hour  may  be  attained. 

Automobile  owners  who  wish  to  use  their  own 
cars  in  the  Exposition  grounds  may  do  so  on 
payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  fifty  cents  for 
the  car.  They  may  drive  over  all  the  thorough- 
fares except  a  few  that  are  reserved  for  pedes- 
trians. Automobilists  who  do  not  live  in  St. 
Louis  can  get  a  special  license  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $5.50  to  the  license  collector,  who  issues  a 
number  plate  similar  to  that  used  by  residents. 
The  figures  on  the  plate  are  white  on  a  red 
ground,  the  word  "  visitor  "  appearing  instead 
of  the  date.  When  the  visitor  returns  home  he 
turns  In  the  license  plate  and  gets  back  five  dol- 
lars, so  that  the  cost  of  the  temporary  permit  is 
only  fifty  cents,  the  regular  license  fee  being  ten 
dollars.  Miss  Helen  Gould  has  secured  license 
No.  1. 

The  tour  of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion to  St.  Louis  takes  place  in  July.  During 
the  stay  of  the  tourists  at  the  fair  all  regula- 
tions regarding  licenses  will  be  suspended,  so 
that  the  visitors  may  be  put  to  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible.  A  route  book  has  been 
compiled  and  distributed  among  the  clubs  and 
manufacturers.  Great  preparations  have  been 
made  to  take  care  of  the  visitors'  automobiles, 
several  new  garages  having  been  built. 

The  new  factory  of  Smith  &  Mabley  at  the 
foot  of  East  Eighty-third  street,  New  York, 
shows  great  activity  in  the  construction  of  mo- 
tor-boats. The  motors  of  all  sizes  are  very 
light  in  weight  and  of  high  speed,  being  de- 
signed in  all  respects  like  those  for  automobiles. 

What  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  is  to  automobil- 
ing  on  land  the  Harmsworth  cup  is  to  motoring 
on  the  water.  Great  Britain,  having  lost  the 
Gordon  Bennett  cup,  is  making  great  efforts  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Harmsworth  cup,  which 
she  won  at  Queenstown  last  year.  The  Gaston 
Menier  cup  is  also  held  in  Great  Britain  and 
will  be  defended  during  the  coming  season.  Na- 
pier auto-boats  will  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
both  trophies.  An  elaborate  series  of  model  ex- 
periments has  been  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  form  of  hull  that  will  be  superior 
to  all  competition.  In  the  construction  of  the 
hull  and  the  propelling  machinery  all  that  sci- 
ence and  art  can  suggest  will  be  done.  The  de- 
tails of  the  machinery  have  been  worked  out  in 
the  Napier  factory  and  the  hull  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yarrow  firm  of  torpedo 
boat  builders.  Model  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  form  of  hull  for  a  proposed  vessel  are  regu- 
larly made,  especially  where  the  conditions  of 
service  are  different  from  those  usually  found. 
The  United  States  Navy  Department  conducts 
experiments  of  this  sort  at  Washington,  but  em- 
ploys only  wax  or  wooden  models  of  compara- 
tively small  size.  These  models  are  floated  in 
a  large  tank  of  still  water  and.  attached  to  a 
movable  carriage  over  the  tank,  are  drawn 
through  the  water  at  various  speeds,  the  resist- 
ance of  each  model  being  measured  by  a  trac- 
tion dynamometer  on  the  carriage.  Instruments 
operated  by  electricity  and  by  clockwork  give  a 
permanent  record  of  the  resistance  at  the  vari- 
ous speeds.  The  model  used  represents  in  form 
the  proposed  vessel  on  a  small  scale  and  the 
speeds  at  which  it  is  run  bear  a  certain  relation 
to  the  speed  of  the  proposed  vessel. 

There  are  certain  limitations  to  the  value  of 
the  practical  results  that  can  be  obtained  from 
tank  experiments  of  this  sort.  The  conditions 
of  a  tank  and  of  free  open  water  are  evidently 
unlike;  a  boat  can  not  be  run  for  any  consider- 
able distance  at  high  speed  in  a  tank.  The 
Yarrows    have,    therefore,    conducted    the    trials 
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with  full-sized  models  in  the  sea  under  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  tide  similar  to  those  that  the 
Napier  boat  will  encounter  in  the  race  for  the 
cup.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  compara- 
tively small  size  and  cost  of  the  automobile 
boat. 

In  making  the  trials  a  turbine  engine  torpedo 
boat  of  very  high  speed  was  used.  The  full- 
sized  models  were  made  fast  to  a  boom  rigged 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  torpedo  boat  aft  of 
the  turtle  back.  The  outward  end  of  the  boom 
was  made  fast  to  the  bowsprit  of  the  model  and 
the  inboard  end  was  connected  with  the  dy- 
namometer which  recorded  the  pull  needed  to 
tow  the  model.  The  boom  stretched  out  from 
the  torpedo  boat  far  enough  to  keep  the  model 
unaffected  by  the  disturbance  created  by  the 
passage  of  the  former  through  the  water.  The 
position  of  the  model  made  it  possible  to  observe 
its  behavior  at  any  desired  speed  from  a  com- 
fortable position  on  the  larger  boat  and  to  ob- 
tain a  photographic  record  of  the  trials  in 
smooth  and  rough  water. 

One  model  gave  beautiful  results  at  high  speed 
in  smooth  water  but  in  rough  showed  defects 
that  demonstrated  her  unsuitability  for  a  racing 
boat,  which  must  be  prepared  to  face  weather 
of  any  kind.  Another  model  while  at  rest  or  at 
low  speed  showed  good  results,  but  when  towed 
at  considerable  speed,  generated  a  huge  bow 
wave  that  would  have  drenched  any  occupants 
of  the  boat  and  have  made  it  hard  for  the 
steersman  to  see.  Another  model  performed 
most  satisfactorily  at  high  speed,  making  very 
little  fuss  when  being  towed  through  the  water 
at  a  speed  of  nearly  twenty-nine  miles  per  hour, 
the  bow  wave  being  small,  the  run  from  the 
stern  very  clean  and  the  tendency  to  squat 
slight. 

Yet  even  these  elaborate  experiments  give 
merely  the  towing  resistance  and  not  the  actual 
resistance,  which  is  much  modified  by  the  inter- 
action between  the  boat  and  her  propeller.  Pos- 
sibly experiments  may  be  made  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  propeller  will  be  observable,  though 
the  mechanical  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  consid- 
erable. The  builders  may  wait  until  the  actual 
boat  is  finished  and  then  hold  a  series  of  trials 
with  various  propellers  and  at  different  speeds, 
the  cost  of  duplicate  wheels  for  an  auto-boat 
not   being   very   great. 


Northwest  Department 

Devoted  to  Sport  irv  Washiiigtorv  and  British  Colun^l^ia.    Conducted  by  r.  M.  Kelly. 

But,  up  to  the  mountains! 
This  is  not  hunter's  language: — he  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  lord  o'  the  feast. 

— Cymbeline. 


^■■•■^HERE  will  be  a  dearth  of  salmon  in  the 
'*"  Northwest  this  season,  the  canners  pre- 

paring for  but  a  one-third  pack;  and 
many  of  the  larger  establishments  will 
^  not  put  up  any  fish  at  all,  remaining 
closed  throughout  the  year. 

The  question  of  the  propagation  of  this  valu- 
able food  fish  is  beginning  to  cause  very  serious 
consideration  among  the  canners  and  others  in- 
terested, and  the  report  of  J.  P.  Babcock,  Fish- 
eries Commissioner  of  British  Columbia,  to  the 
government,  shows  a  truly  serious  condition  and 
urges  immediate  action  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
conserved.  Mr.  Babcock  emphatically  states 
that  the  industry  will  be  seriously  crippled  if 
imm.ediate  steps  are  not  taken  to  curtail  the  un- 
restricted taking  of  the  fish  before  they  reach 
the  spawning  grounds.  Close  investigation  of 
the  fishing  area  during  the  past  five  years  ena- 
bles Mr.  Babcock  to  speak  with  authority,  and 
when  he  says  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
spawning  grounds  were  barren  last  year,  that 
should  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  governments 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  give  the  salmon  a  chance 
to  increase.  To  the  attitude  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Babcock  attributes  the  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  fish.  The  greatest 
movement  of  "  sockeyes  "  seeking  entrance  to 
the  Eraser  River  is  through  the  American  chan- 
nels of  Puget  Sound,  and  that  the  scarcity  of 
spawning  fish  in  the  Eraser  is  due  to  the  facts 
that  there  are  no  limitations  set  to  the  taking 
of  fish  there,  nor  is  there  any  closed  season.  In 
British  Columbia  no  fish  can  be  taken  before 
July  1st,  and  every  week  there  is  a  closed  sea- 
son of  thirty -six  hours,  giving  the  fish  some 
chance  to  get  up  river. 

If  restrictions  governing  the  fishing  were  en- 
acted in  Washington,  further  restrictions  would 
be  enacted  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  hardly 
right  for  the  latter  government,  however,  to 
place  further  restrictions  on  their  own  people, 
when  the  burden  of  maintaining  hatcheries  and 
experts  is  already  upon  them,  and  give  the  un- 
restricted canners  of  Washington  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  get  the  bulk  of  the  fish  they  hatch. 

What  strikes  one  with  wonder  Is  that  even 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  a  run  should  get  to  the 
spawning  grounds,  when  one  considers  the  num- 
ber of  traps,  nets,  etc.,  the  fish  have  to  escape 
on  their  way  to  them.  In  past  seasons  as  many 
as  five  thousand  boats  have  been  engaged  off 
the  Eraser,  and  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  as 
many  as  two  hundred  traps,  a  thousand  gill,  set 
and  purse  nets,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  drag 
seines  were  In  use. 

Mr.  Babcock  says:  "  If  the  decline  in  this 
fishery  Is  due  to  excessive  fishing,  the  censure 
for  It  rests  upon  the  State  of  Washington,  as 
the  unbridled  fishing  conducted  In  hor  waters  Is 
Indefensible  and  unjustifiable,  and  If  continued 
will  wipe  out  the  salmon  industry  In  these 
waters." 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  energetic  steps 
will  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  tending  to  some 
permanent  and  far-reaching  agreement  between 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  the  Dominion 
government,  and  the  State  of  Washington, 
whereby  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  will  be 
assured. 

*  *     * 

Game  Warden  Rief  has  certainly  been  doing 
yeoman  service  in  the  interests  of  fish  preser- 
vation in  his  district,  and  while  he  undoubtedly 
has  been  execrated  by  certain  and  sundry  indi- 
viduals in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Lake,  the  great 
majority  of  sportsmen  all  over  the  country  do 
and  will  appreciate  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
guild.  The  anglers  of  Green  Lake  were  very 
wroth  when  Mr.  Rief  threatened  them  with 
prosecution  if  they  did  not  desist  from  fishing, 
saying  many  unkind  things  about  the  gentleman, 
but  he  remained  firm,  and  when  they  insisted 
that  they  had  a  right  to  fish  the  lake  for  perch, 
he  threatened  to  have  it  stocked  with  all  kinds 
of  fish,  closing  it  entirely  for  three  more  years, 
or  until  1908,  whereupon  a  small  paper,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Green  Lake  folk,  stated  that  the 
game  warden  was  a  czar.  That  might  mean  a 
whole  lot;  but  from  the  tone  of  the  article  it 
meant  that  Game  Warden  Rief  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  bad  in  one  having  power, 
that  he  has  a  giant's  strength,  using  it  like  a 
giant,  tyrannously.  All  of  which,  no  doubt, 
caused  Mr.  Rief  to  smile.  The  writer  of  the 
article,  however,  overlooked,  in  his  condemna- 
tory zeal,  the  fact  that  a  man  might  still  have 
the  power  of  a  czar,  or  a  giant,  and  not  abuse 
it,  molding  his  own  liberal  ideas  with  those  of 
other  liberal-minded  persons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  large.  In  that  sense,  all  true 
spoilsmen  will  join  me  in  wishing  "  Long  life  to 
Czar  Rief.     As  long  as  the  work  of  the  Czar  is 

good,  long  live  the  Czar!  " 

•  •     * 

Eor  several  months  the  dog-poisoner  played 
his  nefarious  game  in  and  around  Victoria,  a 
number  of  valuable  dogs  falling  victims  to  his 
vlciousness.  Owing  to  the  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  dogs  poisoned,  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  took  a 
hand  and  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for 
information  which  would  lead  to  a  conviction. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  British  Columbia  says: 
'■  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
$100  over  and  above  the  amount  of  injury  done, 
or  to  three  months'  Imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  labor,  who  willfully  kills,  malms, 
wounds,  poisons  or  Injures  any  dog,  bird,  beast 
or  other  domesticated  animal."  And  section  4 
of  the  Poison  Act  reads:  "  Every  person  who 
shall  place  any  poison  outside  of  his  own  build- 
ing or  outbuilding,  or  upon  any  land  possessed 
by  him,  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals, 
or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  shall  give  notice 
to  all  persons  or  families  residing  within  two 
miles  of  the  place  where  such  poison  Is  placed. 
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toy  posting  notices  in  five  of  the  most  public 
places  within  two  miles  of  where  said  poison  is 
to  be  put  out,  and  said  notices  shall  be  posted 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  setting 
•out  of  any  poison." 


Under  the  aforementioned  act,  Robert  Ers- 
kine,  a  grocer  of  Victoria,  was  arrested,  charged 
with  laying  poison  on  his  premises  and  with 
poisoning  several  dogs.  At  his  preliminary 
hearing,  the  offender  pleaded  guilty  to  laying 
the  poison,  but  denied  poisoning  the  dogs.  When 
the  hearings  were  concluded,  the  magistrate 
reserved  his  decision,  giving  it  later.  He  dis- 
missed the  charges  of  dog  poisoning,  pointing 
out  that  while  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
<iogs  having  taken  the  poison  on  the  prisoner's 
premises,  it  was  possible  that  it  was  swallowed 
somewhere  else.  It  takes  a  man  with  unique 
reasoning  ability  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
police  magistrate.  Under  the  circumstances  he 
•did  not  feel  justified  in  convicting  the  man  at 
the  bar,  though  he  admitted  that  a  jury  might 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Why 
should  they,  if  he  was  right?  If  he  thought  a 
Jury  would  convict  the  man,  he  must  have  had 
An  idea  that  he  was  guilty.  For  laying  the 
poison,   the  magistrate  fined  Mr.   Erskine   $25. 


Acting  on  information  laid  by  Secretary  Mus- 
igrave  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Fish  and  Game 
Club,  early  in  May  Sergeant  Redgrave  of  the 
Victoria  police  visited  the  New  England  Hotel 
and  seized  two  tubs  of  grouse.  The  proprietors 
•of  the  hotel  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  magistrate  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing game  in  their  possession  out  of  season,  and 
were  convicted,  being  fined  fifty  dollars.  In  the 
police  court.  Sergeant  Redgrave  swore  that  on 
May  4  he  entered  the  New  England  armed  with 
a  search  warrant  and  there  found  two  tubs  of 
grouse.  He  removed  them  to  the  police  station. 
One  of  the  proprietors  admitted  to  him  that  the 
•contents  were  grouse,  but  said  they  had  been 
purchased  in  the  open  season.  To  the  magis- 
trate Mr.  Young  stated  that  the  grouse  were  se- 
■cured  last  fall,  when  they  were  particularly 
plentiful.  Having  obtained  a  greater  supply 
than  the  market  required,  he  had  preserved  the 
surplus  in  lard,  as  a  business  man  would  natu- 
rally do.  He  considered  it  wrong  to  throw  away 
goods  because  one  had  more  than  the  market 
•demanded.  Grouse  were  merchandise,  and  every 
merchant  would  do  as  he  had  done.  They  must 
be  considered  in  exactly  the  same  light  as 
goods  in  a  store.  If  such  a  prosecution  was  up- 
held by  the  court,  it  would  mean  the  prevention 
■of  an  industry  which  might  be  established,  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  a  few.  The  magistrate 
•contended  that  the  lawmakers  did  not  intend 
that  such  an  industry  should  be  established,  for 
it  would  mean  the  extermination  of  game.  Mr. 
Young  disagreed,  claiming  that  grouse  would 
not  be  exterminated  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
magistrate,  however,  adjudged  him  guilty,  ex- 
plaining that  had  he  kept  the  game  which  he 
had  secured  in  the  open  season  for  the  private 
use  of  his  family  he  would  not  have  violated 
the  law,  bvit  he  had  no  right  to  sell  it  to  his 
•customers.  The  section  of  the  game  act  dealing 
with  the  above  case  is  as  follows:  "  No  person 
shall  buy  or  sell,  or  have  in  his  or  her  posses- 
sion, any  of  the  said  animals  or  birds,  or  any 
part  or  portion  of  any  such  animals  or  birds, 
during  the  period  in  which  they  are  so  pro- 
tected; provided  always,  that  if  lawfully  killed 
and  obtained,  they  may  be  exposed  for  sale  for 


five  days,  and  no  longer,  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  such  periods  of  protection, 
and  may  be  had  in  possession  for  the  private 
use  of  the  owner  and  his  family  at  any  time, 
but  in  all  cases,  the  proof  of  the  time  of  killing, 
taking  or  purchasing  shall  be  upon  the  party  in 
possession." 

After  his  conviction.  Mr.-  Young  requested  the 
return  of  the  grouse,  but  the  magistrate  ordered 
that  they  be  divided  between  the  Orphanage  and 
Hospital.  We  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Young  is 
now  a  sincere  believer  in  a  certain  old  saw 
which  states  that  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
more  than  two  in  the  bush." 


Notes. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  British  Colum- 
bia Game  Act  passed  last  session,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council  has  declared  a  closed 
season  for  elk  in  the  County  of  Kootenay  for 
three  years,  beginning  on  May  16  last. 


In  the  open  shoot  held  at  Victoria  on  May  23, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Victoria  Gun  Club, 
Seattle  shots  had  it  pretty  much  their  own 
wajs  carrying  off  all  first  money.  The  first  con- 
test, fifteen  singles,  known  traps,  unknown  an- 
gles, was  won  by  E.  E.  Ellis,  Seattle,  who 
made  the  possible.  Dr.  Steele  and  J.  I.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Seattle,  and  C.  W.  Minor,  Victoria, 
tied  for  second  place,  with  scores  of  14.  The 
team  shoot  was  won  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Mc- 
Laughlin, with  scores  of  18,  Messrs.  Steele, 
Minor  and  Henly  being  second  with  17.  Known 
traps,  unknown  angles:  In  the  four-men  team 
shoot,  Seattle  again  led,  scoring  85,  Victoria's 
leading  team  following  with  75.  The  twenty 
singles,  known  traps,  unknown  angles,  went  to 
William  Stewart,  Seattle,  with  19,  E.  Ellis  and 
J.  McLaughlin  tieing  for  second  place  with  18. 
In  the  twenty  singles,  ten  unknown  angles, 
known  traps,  and  ten  unknown  angles,  reverse 
traps,  Otto  Weiler,  Victoria,  and  Dr.  Steele  tied 
for  first  money,  scoring  17.  C.  W.  Minor  won 
second  with  16.  The  grand  average  placed  E. 
Ellis  first.  Dr.  Steele  second  and  J.  McLaughlin 
and  William  Stewart  third.  The  consolation 
match  for  shots  who  had  shot  in  two  or  more 
events  but  had  not  divided  any  money,  was  won 
by  R.   Jackson  with  14  out  of  15. 


Devotees  of  the  gun  in  Bellingham  have  or- 
ganized a  club.  Several  splendid  trophies  have 
been  secured,  and  as  there  are  a  number  of 
really  good  shots  enrolled  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, keen  competition  for  their  possession  is 
assured. 

•     •     * 

As  an  experiment,  the  Vancouver  Island  Fish 
and  Game  Club  have  decided  to  distribute  250,- 
000  fry  in  waters  easily  reached  from  Victoria. 
Some  will  go  to  the  lakes  of  the  Highland  dis- 
trict, some  to  Shawnigan,  and  a  number  to  the 
Cowichan  River.  Sooke  Lake  will  also  receive 
some  attention.  While  this  latter  lake  is  by 
no  means  fished  out,  the  trout  there  are  very 
small,  and  the  club  officials  think  that  the  in- 
troduction of  larger  fish  would  tend  to  increase 
the   general   size   in   future   years. 


On  Saturday,   May  7,   Miss  Jessamine  Garrett 
won  the  Judith  Minor  cup  in  the  handicap  tour- 
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nament  at  the  Seattle  Golf  and  Counti-y  Club 
grounds,  Lake  Washington.  Over  a  twelve-hole 
course  her  score  was  72,  and  as  she  had  been 
allowed  a  handicap  of  6,  her  net  score  was  66. 
The  second  prize,  a  driver,  was  won  by  Miss 
Ethel  Garrett  with  a  score  of  67,  playing  from 
scratch.  The  Hansen  cup  was  won  by  J.  Gilli- 
son  Jr.  with  a  gross  score  of  84,  over  the  full 
eighteen-hole  course.  Having  a  handicap  of  10, 
his  net  score  was  74.  F.  C.  Newton,  scratch; 
Grosvenor  Folsom,  F.  K.  Struve  and  E.  W. 
Andrews  tied  with  net  scores  of  78  for  second 
prize,  a  pewter  stein.  Miss  Gariett  and  Mr. 
Gillison  are  entitled  to  retain  their  trophies  for 
six  months,  when  they  must  be  played  for 
again. 

*     *     * 

Golf  enthusiasts  of  Port  Townsend  recently 
formed  a  club  there,  the  officers  being  Lieuten- 
ant A.  B.  Wyckoff,  president;  Henry  Blackwood, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  J.  H.  Oakley, 
trustee. 

*     *     * 

The  Bellingham  Golf  Club  have  elected  the 
following  officers  for  '04:  President,  C.  B.  Za- 
briski;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Fisher; 
secretary,  W.   Carey  Hay. 


from  Captain  Bowdler,  formerly  of  the  Victoria 
Yacht  Club,  but  now  sojourning  in  the  East. 


Captain    Cuppage    and    a    party    of    friends 
cruised  to  Bellingham  on  the  Gwenol  during  the 
latter  part  of  May. 


The  pioneer  cruiser  in  Northwestern  waters 
for  '04  was  the  big  sloop  Dawendeena  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Captain  O.  Neoseley,  which 
cruised  for  a  couple  of  weeks  during  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  touching  at  Victoria  and  Na- 
naimo. 


Through  the  capsizing  of  a  small  yacht  on 
Burrarh  Inlet.  Vancouver,  W.  Gosselin  lost  his 
life.  He  and  another.  Geoffrey  Turner,  were 
sailing,  when  a  squall  suddenly  turned  their 
boat  over.  They  clung  to  the  bottom  for  some 
time.  At  length  Gosselin  attempted  to  swim  to 
the  shore,  some  little  distance  away,  but  ere  he 
went  twenty  yards  he  was  seized  with  a  cramp 
and  went  down.  Turner  remained  with  the 
boat  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  was  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition  when  he  was  rescued  by  a 
passing  steamer. 


In  the  finals  for  the  Seattle  Golf  Club  cham- 
pionship, F.  C.  Newton  beat  E.  A.  Strout  on 
May  21  by  a  score  of  10  up  and  8  to  play. 

•     *     * 

The  links  of  the  Spokane  Country  Club  are 
about  completed,  and  when  finished  will  rank 
with  any  in  the  West.  A  palatial  clubhouse  is 
being  erected  and  the  members  have  secured 
the  services  of  a  competent  instructor,  Mr.  L. 
S.  Jacobs  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Secretary  Pearce  reckons  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  boats  will  take  part  in  the  Northwest 
International  meet.  The  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
is  sparing  no  effort  to  make  it  a  success;  and 
it  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  the  races  of 
July  2  and  4  will  go  down  in  Northwest  yacht- 
ing history  among  the  most  successful  in  the 
annals  of  the  association. 

•     •     * 

Vice-Commodore  Hodson,  Vancouver  Yacht 
Club,  has  put  the  Wideawake  in  good  condition 
for  the  races.  She  has  been  well  tuned  up,  and 
skipper  and  crew  will  do  their  best  to  get  her 
over  the  line  first  in  her  class. 


The  new  racing  craft  built  by  the  Johnson 
Brothers,  SeatUe,  and  the  Madeline,  a  fast  type 
of  fair-weather  boat,  owned  by  Captain  Griffiths, 
Seattle,  will  sail  a  race  from  Seattle  to  Victoria, 
eighty  miles,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  time 
for  the  regatta.     They  will  race  for  $50. 


The  boats  of  the  Vancouver  Yacht  Club  held 
their  first  cruise  of  the  season  on  May  24th.  A 
large  number  wore  under  way,  and  the  boys 
didn't  do  a  thing  but  have  a  good  time.  The 
rendezvous  was  Deep  Cove,  Bowen  Island. 


Mr.   H.   N.   Frith.   Vancouver  Yacht   Club,   has 
purchased    the   Kedsklii.    the   speedy   one-design, 


In  a  lively  southwest  wind  the  one-design 
boats  of  the  Victoria  Yacht  Club  held  their  first 
race  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14.  Throughout 
the  race  was  splendidly  contested;  and  at  the 
finish  there  was  but  a  second  between  the  two 
leading  boats.  The  Marietta  crossed  the  line 
at  4:41:10,  and  the  Aloha  at  4:41:11.  At  the 
stick  of  the  Marietta  was  Lieutenant  French, 
while  C.  W.  Mcintosh  sailed  the  Aloha.  On 
May  21  the  club  held  its  initial  race  for  all 
boats.  The  wind  was  pretty  stiff,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  from  the  southwest.  The 
course  was  triangular,  six  miles  to  the  finish. 
But  four  boats  started:  the  Gwenol  and  White- 
cap  in  A  Class,  and  the  Dione  and  the  Marietta 
in  B.  In  the  larger  class  the  Gwenol  took  first, 
the  Whitecap  withdrawing  early  in  the  race. 
The  Dione  was  an  easy  winner  in  B.  Class. 


For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  feasibility 
of  organizing  a  North  Pacific  Lawn  Tennis  As- 
sociation, members  of  the  Seattle,  Tacoma. 
Portland,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  tennis  clubs, 
met  in  Tacoma  early  in  May.  A  temporary 
constitution  was  drawn  up  and  ordered  for- 
warded to  all  the  clubs  it  is  iiroposed  to  include. 
If  three  of  these  agree  to  the  regulations  as 
drafted  they  will  be  adopted.  Something  like 
the  above  has  been  a  necessity  in  the  past,  and 
will  put  the  game  on  a  much  more  satisfactory 
basis  in  the  futuic.  Each  year  there  will  be  a 
recognized  championship  tournament,  the  win- 
ners of  which  will  be  acknowledged  champions 
of  the  Northwest.  These  will  take  place  in  the 
different  cities  included  in  the  association,  and 
in  an  order  to  be  agreed  upon. 


The  Victoria  Lawn  Tennis  Club  hold  their 
open  tournament  commoncing  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. Vancouver  will  follow  the  next  week, 
with  Seattle  and  Tacoma  next  In  the  order 
stated.  Portland  will  bring  the  Northwest  Coast 
circuit  tournaments  to  a  close. 


^.'S'. 


H.  L.  Betten,  Editor. 

"The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Btbon. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   THE    FIELD    DOG. 

2Vo. -14. — Preparation  for  Field  Trials. 


HE  field-trial  dog  is  a  canine 
athlete,  trained  to  the  minute 
for  competition  of  an  arduous 
nature.  In  order  to  compete  on 
an  equality  with  his  rivals  his 
condition  must  be  brought  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  systematic  course  of  car.-- 
fuUy  graduated  exercises  which  develop  to 
their  utmost  such  qualities  as  speed,  inde- 
pendehce,  stamina  and  decisiveness.  In  ad- 
dition the  work  to  which  a  field-trial  dog  is 
subjected  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is 
brought  under  control  without  suffering  the 
deleterious  effects  of  cramping  or  rapid, 
harsh  methods  of  subjugation. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  the  handling 
of  dogs  in  field-trial  competition  calls  for  no 
unusual  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
handler,  providing  always  that  the  prepara- 
tory work  has  been  applied  in  a  skillful 
manner.  Once  the  dog  is  cast  off  in  compe- 
tition, he  must  depend  on  his  own  ability 
and  not  that  of  the  trainer  in  order  to  secure 
recognition  from  the  judge.  Of  course  there 
are  times  when  a  dog  may  be  aided  to  some 
extent  by  the  handler,  but  such  instances  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Further- 
more, opportunities  to  resort  to  trickery  are 
seldom  afforded  the  handler  who  endeavors 
to  gain  honors  by  ulterior  means.  The  field- 
trial  judge  is  keenly  alert  to  all  that  trans- 
pires during  the  competitions  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  handler  who  practices  deceit 
will  gain  absolutely  nothing  thereby,  if  in- 
deed he  does  not  lower  the  standing  of  his 
dogs  in  the  judge's  estimation. 

Thorough  preparation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance,  for  when  in  field-trial  competition 
the  dog  is  sure  to  reveal  shortcomings  in 
training  and  in  natural  ability.  Errors  and 
faults  which  may  be  condoned  in  the  ordi- 
nary shooting  dog  can  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  field-trial  dog,  and  one  will  be  surprised 
to  note  in  what  a  mediocre  fashion  the  aver- 
age dog  performs  when  placed  under  the 
lime-light  of  competitive  tests.  The  shoot- 
ing dog  which  is  characterized  as  a  "  won- 
der "  on  his  native  heath,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  "  streets  ahead  "  of  anything  seen  at 
trials,  rarely  makes  a  creditable  showing 
when  in  competition  with  the  best  field-trial 
dogs.  The  reasons  for  his  failure  are  obvi- 
ous. To  begin  with,  he  is  used  without  any 
special  attention  to  condition,  and  is  hunted 
for  hours  at  a  time  which  causes  him  to 
work  at  a  conservative  gait.  Constant  use 
may  have  blunted  the  edge  of  enthusiasm, 
and  he  is  very  apt  to  show  a  lack  of  interest 
in  hunting  which  is  fatal  to  his  chances  in 
field-trial  competition.  Faults  such  as  un- 
steadiness and  over-cautiousness  may  have 
been  condoned  so  long  as  they  did  not  curtail 
the  opportunities  to  shoot,  and  consequently 
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the  dog  appears  to  poor  advantage  when  run- 
ning with  a  competitor  whose  training  is 
perfect.  An  undue  desire  to  retrieve  may 
cause  the  dog  to  work  too  close  to  the  gun, 
or  the  unceasing  round  of  orders  to  which 
amateur  handlers  are  prone  to  give  vent  may 
curtail  his  range  and  independence;  or  a 
change  to  strange  grounds  where  he  is 
obliged  to  compete  among  unusual  condi- 
tions may  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  gauge  the  relative  ability  of 
two  dogs,  one  of  which  hunts  over  grounds 
and  under  conditions  with  which  it  is  thor- 
oughly familiar,  while  the  other  is  obliged 
to  compete  under  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions and  divide  the  opportunities  with  a 
competitor  of  equal  or  superior  condition. 
We  all  have  seen  our  dogs  run  in  a  flawless 
or  seemingly  flawless  manner  at  certain 
times  and  those  isolated  perfect  perform- 
ances are  apt  to  remain  sharply  defined  while 
the  many  mediocre  exhibitions  are  forgotten. 
Field  trials  deal  with  actual  performances 
and  not  with  what  has  been  or  might  have 
been.  It  is  probable  that  while  a  very  few 
competitors  run  up  to  their  best  form,  or 
even  exceed  their  best  efforts  in  training,  the 
vast  majority  fall  far  short  of  their  stand- 
ard; and  noting  various  shortcomings,  and 
without  making  allowances  for  divergent 
and  unfavorable  conditions,  the  average 
sportsman  who  first  views  trials  is  apt  to 
carry  away  with  him  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  the  competitors. 

The  chief  advantage  the  professional  field- 
trial  handler  possesses  over  the  amateur 
handler  lies  in  his  superior  ability  in  devel- 
oping   desirable    qualities    and    eliminating 


faults.  His  great  experience  in  such  matters 
combined  with  his  adaptability  to  all  condi- 
tions and  his  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  a  high-class  field-trial  dog  give  him  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  amateur  who 
often  labors  in  the  dark.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that  he  seldom  ham- 
pers his  dog  when  at  work  in  the  field,  allow- 
ing him  to  acquire  experience  and  develop  his 
natural  qualities  without  the  restraint  which 
beginners  consider  £0  necessary.  Beyond 
exacting  absolute  steadiness  on  point  and 
back,  and  curbing  self-hunting  proclivities 
where  they  become  too  pronounced,  the  dog  is 
left  much  to  his  own  resources.  Obedience  to 
the  whistle  is  also  exacted,  but  that  instru- 
ment is  reverted  to  as  seldom  as  possible,  in 
fact  the  skillful  handler  may  not  have  re- 
course to  it  once  during  the  competition. 
George  E.  Gray,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  American  handlers,  is  a  notable  exponent 
of  quiet  handling;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
he  has  earned  for  himself  the  sobriquet 
"  The  Silent  Man."  Gray's  dogs  were  brought 
to  the  start  trained  to  the  minute,  and  when 
cast  off  virtually  handled  themselves. 

The  desirability  of  pursuing  such  a  course 
will  be  readily  seen,  as  methods  which  per- 
mit a  dog  to  think  for  himself  and  act  with- 
out undue  restraint  are  sure  to  yield  the 
best  results.  The  dog  which  must  be 
coached  in  his  work  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, no  matter  how  acute  the  senses  of  his 
handler.  He  becomes  a  mere  automaton, 
and  the  very  qualities  which  field-trial  judges 
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are  pleased  to  see  intensified  to  the  highest 
degree  soon  become  decadent. 

When  conditioning  a  dog  for  field-trial 
competition  make  it  a  rule  to  work  him  not 
more  than  one  hour  every  other  day  at  the 
commencement,  and  gradually  increase  the 
periods  to  two  hours.  If  you  have  but  one 
or  two  dogs  in  preparation  for  trials,  it  is 
advisable  to  commence  with  hourly  exer- 
cises morning  and  evening  instead  of  com- 
pelling a  dog  to  run  the  full  two  hours, 
as  by  so  doing  you  can  keep  him  keyed  to  a 
higher  pitch  and  he  will  exhibit  more  dash 
and  enthusiasm  than  would  be  the  case  if  he 
were  compelled  to  run  longer  periods.  The 
average  duration  of  a  field-trial  heat  is  not 
over  45  minutes,  and  during  that  time  the 
dog  should  strike  a  gait  which  experience 
teaches  him  can  be  continued  without  dimin- 
uation  to  the  end  of  the  heat.  If  the  dog 
lacks  in  his  knowledge  of  game  it  is  well  to 
work  him  during  the  cooler  hours,  so  that 
scenting  conditions  may  favor  him  in  his 
search.  When  he  gains  in  experience  vary 
the  hours  of  training  so  that  he  will  become 
accustomed  to  all  conditions.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  accustom  a  dog  to  work  only  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  as  likely  as 
not  he  will  be  drawn  to  run  at  an  unfavor- 
able hour,  and  if  he  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  run  at  such  times  is  apt  to  make  a  poor 
showing  indeed. 

Avoid  overwork,  and  graduate  the  exer- 
cises so  that  the  dog's  interest  in  his  work  is 


always  maintained.  If  he  is  worked  two 
hours  at  a  time,  or  one  hour  morning  and 
evening,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  him  to  rest 
every  third  day  or  even  every  other  day  a 
week  or  so  before  the  trials.  Individuals 
vary  so  much  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  applied  to  all  alike;  some  are  bene- 
fited by  work  continued  unremittingly  for  a 
long  period  of  days,  while  others  become 
stale  and  lose  interest  in  their  work  unless 
allowed  to  rest  at  regular  intervals. 

If  possible  work  your  dog  in  company  with 
another  at  least  occasionally,  so  that  he  may 
be  accustomed  to  competition  and  be  enabled 
to  deport  himself  in  a  proper  manner  when 
cast  off  with  a  brace  mate  in  field  trials. 
Should  he  lack  independence  he  will  likely 
be  benefited  by  association  with  a  dog  pos- 
sessing that  quality  and  thus  encouraged  to 
range  out  wider  than  usual,  but  there  is 
often  a  limit  to  the  benefits  received  by  such 
association,  and  when  it  is  noticed  that  in- 
stead of  making  casts  independent  of  his 
brace  mate  your  dog  is  inclined  to  trail  him, 
you  should  continue  to  run  him  alone  a 
goodly  part  of  the  time. 

Inasmuch  as  physicial  condition  counts 
for  so  much  in  field-trial  competition,  you 
should  see  to  it  that  your  dog  is  properly 
fed.  Provide  an  abundance  of  meat  both  raw 
and  cooked;  lean  beef  and  mutton  is  the 
most  palatable  and  nourishing.  When 
fed  in  the  raw  state  have  it  minced  or 
chopped  and  fed  in  small  dabs.  In  this 
manner  the  gastric  juices  are  permit- 
ted to  work  upon  it  without  hindrance,  and 
digestion  is  easy.  It  may  also  be  fed  in 
strips  held  in  the  hand,  the  dog  being  al- 
lowed to  tear  off  only  small  bits  instead  of 
bolting  large  pieces,  as  he  would  do  if  per- 
mitted.   When  fed  in  a  cooked  state,  meat  is 
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best  boiled  until  tender,  when  it  may  be  fed 
in  connection  with  old  bread,  crackers,  rice 
or  barley,  the  broth  being  used  to  moisten 
the  crackers,  bread,  etc.  Vegetables  should 
be  fed  occasionally,  say  twice  a  week. 
Spratt's  greyhound  biscuits,  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  meat,  form  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  trainer's  food  supply,  and 
may  be  used  in  place  of  other  food  for  the 
morning  meal.  When  feeding  twice  each  day 
the  main  meal  is  given  in  the  evening,  less 
than  half  the  quantity  being  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  thus  dividing  the  amount  of  food 
which  otherwise  would  be  given  in  the  even- 
ing, you  avoid  overloading  your  dog's  stom- 
ach, and  no  deleterious  effects  will  be  noted 
from  feeding  in  the  morning  unless  the  dog 
is  exercised  immediately  thereafter  and  the 
Quantity  of  food  is  large.  The  old  theory 
that  in  order  to  run  at  his  best  a  dog's  stom- 
ach should  be  empty  should  not  influence 
the  handler  one  particle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  vast  difference  between  allowing  a 
dog  to  eat  to  repletion  and  giving  him  only 
a  light  repast.  One  greyhound  biscuit  or  a 
small  amount  of  raw  chopped  beef  will  do 
much  toward  satisfying  the  cravings  of  an 
empty  stomach  and  will  not  cause  the  dog  to 
be  "  off  in  nose."  It  is  only  when  food  is 
partaken  of  in  extra  large  quantities  and 
commences  to  ferment  that  the  failure  of  the 
olfactory  powers  may  be  traced  directly  to 
the  stomach. 


Having  conditioned  your  dog  in  a  manner 
which  preserves  intact  his  dash  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  brought  him  under  proper  control, 
you  need  not  fear  to  start  him  in  trials  sim- 
ply because  you  lack  experience  in  matters 
pertaining  to  field-trial  competition.  If  your 
dog  has  been  properly  developed  he  will 
show  the  results  of  your  work,  and  all  will 
then  depend  upon  his  natural  qualifications. 
If  he  has  not  been  properly  developed,  there 
is  nothing  you  or  any  other  person  can  do 
to  contribute  toward  his  success.  The  mo- 
ment he  is  cast  off  in  competition  he  must 
stand  upon  his  own  merits  and  you  are  pow- 
erless to  aid  him. 

When  you  cast  off  your  dog  be  careful  to 
ioUow  the  direction  of  the  judge  and  keep 
your  eyes  on  him  instead  of  the  other  hand- 
ler candidate.  When  your  dog  comes  to  a 
point  make'  your  claim  of  "  Point,  judge." 
Never  mind  the  other  man's  dog.  You  will 
find  that  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Don't  become  vociferous,  but  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  mouth  shut.  If  your  dog 
commits  flagrant  errors,  don't  commence  to 
apply  violent  correctives  before  your  audi- 
ence. The  chances  are  that  if  he  needs  cor- 
rection at  such  a  late  moment  he  will  not  be 
benefited  in  time  to  overcome  his  previous 
lack  of  training  before  the  trials  end.  If 
you  note  that  a  bevy  has  been  scattered  in 
nice  cover,  and  the  judge  has  ordered  the 
dogs  to  be  worked  on  them,  do  not  be  over- 
come by  your  deference  for  the  other  hand- 
ler, but  send  your  dog  in  their  direction  as 
soon  as  possible  and  allow  him  to  begin  op- 
erations. 

There  is  little  else  to  say  in  regard  to  field- 
trial  competition.  Advice  is  easily  given, 
but  experience  is  the  best  teacher  and  attend- 
ance at  one  meet  will  open  your  eyes  to 
more  than  can  be  gleaned  from  all  written 
instructions  combined.  Suffice  to  say,  a  man 
of  average  intelligence  can  handle  a  properly 
developed  field-trial  dog  in  trials  by  letting 
him  alone.  A  corps  of  the  best  handlers  In 
America  could  not  secure  satisfactory  re- 
sults if  he  was  not  properly  developed. 
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"DOC." 

By   Katiierine   March   Chase. 


E  WAS  a  beautiful  red  Irish  set- 
ter, with  long  silky  ears,  lovely 
brown  eyes  and  owning  a  pedi- 
gree as  long  as  "  from  here  to 
yonder";  and  because  a  doctor 
gave  him  to  the  boy  we  named  him  "Doc." 
A  mere  baby  he  was  when  we  got  him — such 
a  helpless,  wobbly  thing,  crying  like  bed- 
hating  babies  the  world  over  when  we 
tucked  him  up  in  a  box  in  the  woodshed. 
And  in  the  mornings,  long  before  we  thought 
it  time  to  get  up,  he  would  sob  and  whine 
and  howl  until  my  heart  ached  for  him  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  bring  him 
in  the  house  and  feed  him. 

He  was  "  little  and  homesick  looking,"  as 
the  boy  expressed  it;  and  the  boy's  heart 
was  so  filled  with  pity  for  him,  "  because 
he  was  away  from  his  mother,"  that  he  de- 
vised many  ways  and  means  to  his  comfort, 
one  being  the  surreptitious  manufacture  of 
"  sugar  tits,"  such  as  he  had  heard  of  folks 
giving  to  babies  I 

One  day  I  discovered  him  in  this  act  of 
"  comforting "  and  have  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  fit  of  laughter  I  had  over  the 
comical  sight  of  that,  for  the  present,  su- 
premely contented  tho'  motherless  baby  dog 
sucking  that  bit  of  rag  which  had  tied  up  in 
it  a  little  bread  and  sugar,  and  which  had 
been  dipped  in  warm  milk. 

After  he  had  outgrown  some  of  his  puppy 
ways  and  his  legs  had  become  longer  and 
less  "  wobbly,"  he  took  a  great  notion  that 
he  must  follow  anyone  he  saw  leaving  the 


house;  often  when  some  of  us  had  got  a 
block  or  two  away  from  the  house  we  would 
see  Doc  trotting  along,  "  hind-quarters  to- 
the-left,"  and  wearing  a  look  of  joy  seasoned 
with  deprecation. 

About  this  time  he  took  to  striking  atti- 
tudes on  beholding  the  neighbors'  chickens, 
and  not  only  did  he  "  point "  but  likewise 
"  flush "  them,  on  several  occasions  over- 
taking and  "  mouthing "  them  so  seriously 
as  to  render  necessary  a  post  mortem  for 
the  chickens  and  solitary  confinement  for  a 
season,  minus  the  blessing  of  hard  labor,  for 
Doc. 

Now  he  looks  with  supreme  disdain  upon 
the  common  barnyard  fowl;  but  let  a  wild 
bird  twiddle  leaf  or  limb  and  it  is  a  joy  to 
see  the  beautiful  point  he  will  make,  quiver- 
ing with  eagerness,  yet  motionless — the  per- 
fect model  of  a  son  of  a  hundred  sires  of 
royal  hunting  blood — while  the  "  master  " 
talks  to  him  softly: 

"  Steady,  Doc!  Steady,  boy!  Wait  awhile 
till  the  law  allows  and  then  you  and  marse 
will  go  and  get  some  birds  for  missus." 

He  seems  to  understand  every  word  that 
is  said  to  him;  dear,  handsome,  honest-eyed 
fellow,  he  is  so  intelligent  that  I  think, 
sometimes,  all  he  lacks  of  being  as  smart 
as  "  folks  "  is  the  power  of  speech. 

He  is  a  little  more  than  a  yearling  now, 
with  a  noble  "  fringe "  on  tail,  legs  and 
sides.  The  grouse  season  will  be  open  in  a 
few  days  and  then — when  he  gets  it — I  will 
write  and  tell  you  about  Doc's  first  bird. 


TREATMENT  OF  DISTEMPER. 


ISTEMPER  is  responsible  for  more 
deaths  among-  well-bred  canines  than 
all  other  diseases  combined. 

Despite  the  claims  of  old-school  sports- 
men who  place  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
restorative  qualities  of  various  nostrums  (by 
the  aid  of  which  they  fondly  imagine  it  is  pos- 
sible to  effect  ready  cures)  there  is  no  specifi-^ 
for  distemper,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances animals  which  recover  do  so  not  because 
of  the  administration  of  medicines,  but  in  spite 
of  it. 

Various  are  the  so-called  specifics.  One  fan- 
cier advocates  the  use  of  mackerel  brine;  an- 
other prefers  a  smudge  of  chips  and  leather 
trimmings,  and  holds  the  poor  dog's  head  over 
it  until  it  is  a  wonder  he  is  not  smothered  to 
death;  another  administers  pieces  of  common 
brown  soap;  another  may  pin  his  faith  to  the 
use  of  some  blistering  agent  applied  at  the  base 
of  the  brain;  and  so  on  ad  nauseum.  Treatment 
such  as  the  above  simply  aggravates  the  disease. 
In  all  instances  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
relieve  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  con- 
tents castor  oil  or  buckthorn  syrup  are  safer 
and  more  reliable  agents  than  salt  mackerel 
brine  or  brown  soap. 

The  average  fancier  is  inclined  to  resort  to 
over-dosing,  no  matter  what  medicines  are  used, 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  highly  bred  dogs 
have  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  injudicious 
treatment  than  from  a  lack  of  medicines.  The 
gravity  of  the  disease  leads  the  fancier  to  be 
unremitting  in  his  care,  and  various  nostrums 
are  administered  in  the  hope  that  some  may 
benefit  the  dog.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
animal  is  continually  disturbed  or  excited,  and 
his  stomach  and  bowels  deranged  by  the  drug- 
ging and  over-feeding  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit. 

Distemper  is  due  to  a  specific  germ,  the  nature 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  defined  by  sci- 
entists. It  is  probable,  then,  that  it  never  origi- 
nates spontaneously,  but  is  dependent  upon 
transmission  or  continued  propagation  for  its 
existence.  Inasmuch  as  kennels  which  have 
once  been  visited  by  the  scourge  are  subject  to 
periodical  outbreaks,  while  others  which  have 
luckily  escaped  such  visitations  may  be  immune 
for  years,  the  fact  that  distemper  is  due  to  a 
specific  germ  is  fully  established.  Further  proof 
Is  adduced  by  the  development  of  the  disease 
among  dogs  which  have  not  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  diseased  animals,  but  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  buildings  where  distempered  dogs 
were  harbored. 

Hunting,  in  his  treatise  on  distemper,  says: 
"  There  are  certain  circumstances  favorable  to 
its  origin:  the  congregation  together  of  large 
numbers  of  dogs,  the  transit  of  dogs  through  the 
same  places  and  in  the  same  vehicles,  contact 
with  strange  dogs — all  of  which  are  simply  facil- 
ities for  the  conveyance  and  transmission  of  the 
specific  poison  of  the  disease.  In  kennels  of 
hounds  the  most  common  time  for  outbreaks  of 
distemper  to  appear  Is  when  the  young  hounds 
which  have  been  farmed  out  at  various  places 
return  home.  Any  of  these  may  have  been  In 
contact  with  a  dog  suffering  from  distemper, 
and  if  one  is  Infected  all  in  contact  witli  it  suffer. 
The  po.sslblllties  of  the  Introduction  of  distem- 
per are  In  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of 
places  from  which  the  animals  have  lieen  col- 
lected. Dog  shows  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  the 
Hi)rcad  of  distemper.     No  matter  how  well  man- 


aged they  may  be  the  mere  fact  of  collecting- 
from  various  places  a  vast  number  of  dogs  ren- 
ders a  large  show  almost  certainly  a  focus  from 
which  the  disease  is  disseminated  widely.  In 
some  cases  a  large  show  has  been  the  means  of 
infecting  almost  every  puppy  sent  to  it.  The 
malady  is  not  at  once  made  evident,  but  shows 
itself  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  animals. 
This  can  not  altogether  be  prevented.  Dogs 
just  convalescent  and  free  from  any  apparent 
disease  are  sent  to  shows  and  are  capable  of 
communicating  distemper  to  others.  Even 
healthy  dogs  having  an  immunity  from  the  dis- 
order because  of  a  previous  attack  may  carry 
the  germs  in  the  coats  if  they  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  diseased  animals,  and  so  spread  the 
malady  without  ever  being  suspected.  Distem- 
per may  be  easily  transmitted  from  a  diseased 
to  a  healthy  dog  by  a  nasal  discharge.  It  is 
often  spread  by  means  of  the  food  which  a  dis- 
eased dog  has  left.  Its  contagiousness  no  one 
disputes,  but  most  men  believe  that  there  are 
cases  which  rise  independently  of  any  contagion. 
The  basis  of  such  a  theory  is  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  the  exact  method  of  communication 
■  is  not  traceable.  Until  a  case  is  found  under 
circumstances  which  render  the  conveyance  of 
the  specific  poison  an  impossibility,  this  theory 
has  absolutely  no  facts  to  support  it." 

Following  contagion  there  is  a  period  of  grad- 
ual development  or  incubation,  which  extends 
over  a  period  of  from  five  to  fifteen  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  is  noted  a  loss  of  appetite, 
lack  of  animation  and  disinclination  to  move 
about.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  shiver - 
ings,  even  on  warm  days,  the  lining  of  the  eye- 
lids becomes  red  and  the  eyes  watery.  Then 
you  are  apt  to  note  a  feverish  condition,  accom- 
panied by  sneezing  and  a  husky  cough,  as  if 
the  animal  is  trying  to  eject  some  foreign  sub- 
stance from  the  throat.  At  first  the  discharge 
from  nose  and  eyes  is  of  a  watery  nature,  but 
it  soon  becomes  purulent,  drying  in  crusts  and 
sealing  the  eyelids  unless  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  clean.  Prostration  is  generally  very  not- 
iceable, and  the  animal  becomes  totally  indif- 
ferent to  his  surroundings.  In  severe  attacks 
the  bowels  and  stomach  become  very  Irritable 
and  a  disagreeable  odor  emanates  from  the  dog's 
throat.  Vomiting  may  be  frequent,  and  the  dis- 
turbance and  lack  of  initrition  soon  weakens  the 
patient  to  an  alarming  degi-ee. 

Where  the  disease  is  of  an  uncomplicated  na- 
ture, and  the  physical  condition  of  the  dog  is 
such  that  the  great  drain  on  his  strength  does 
not  materially  weaken  him,  the  fever  reaches 
Its  height  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  then 
subsides  as  rapidly  as  it  developed.  Certain 
breeds,  such  as  terriers,  recover  more  rapidly 
than  do  setters,  pointers  and  hounds.  They 
I)ossess  more  grit  and  as  a  rule  better  constitu- 
tions than  the  larger  dogs,  and  their  fighting 
spirit  aids  them  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
disease. 

The  great  danger  from  distemper  lies  not 
alone  in  Its  primary  stage,  but  also  in  the  sec- 
ondary diseases  which  are  liable  to  resiilt  from 
the  vitiated  condition  of  the  system.  Pneumo- 
nia, derangements  of  tlie  liver  and  stomach, 
dysentery,  jiaralysis,  cholera,  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, meningitis  and  violent  eruptions  of  the 
skin  arc  some  of  the  after  results  of  an  attack 
of  distemper.  When  paralysis,  cholera  or  men- 
ingitis appear  in  aggravated  form  the  case  Is 
wi'U-nlgh  hopeless,  as  even  under  the  most  fav- 
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orable  circumstances  and  with  the  best  of  treat- 
ment recovery  is  seldom  complete.  Usually  it  is 
only  a  useless  prolonging  of  suffering,  as  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  victim  succumbs  at 
last   to   the  ailment. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  makes  its  appearance 
the  affected  animal  should  be  placed  in  speci- 
ally prepared  quarters,  which  are  dry  and  well 
ventilated  bvit  free  from  drafts  and  not  liable  to 
great  changes  in  temperature.  Unless  the 
weather  is  warm  abundant  bedding  of  wheat 
straw  should  be  supplied,  and  the  patient  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  Disinfectants  should 
be  in  constant  use.  preferably  chloride  of  lime 
or  a  solution  of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid.  The 
bedding  .should  be  changed  at  least  once  each 
day,  and  oftener  if  the  jiatient  Is  greatly  pros- 
trated, and  unable  to  move  about.  It  is  also 
best  to  slightly  darken  the  quarters  so  that  the 
patient  may.  not  be  disturbed  by  the  light  or 
the  flies,  which  are  apt  to  congregate  about 
him. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  the  dog  a  liberal  dose 
of  castor  oil  the  moment  symptoms  of  distem- 
per aie  apparent.  This  should  be  followed  by 
the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  quinine, 
about  seven  grains  being  sufficient  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  full-grown  setter  or  pointer.  Three 
or  four  grains  should  suffice  for  half-grown  pup- 
pies of  the  same  breeds,  and  will  materially 
check  the  primary  fever.  The  drinking  water 
should  be  changed  frequently  and  a  little  lime 
water  added.  As  vno  disease  progresses  it  is 
probable  that  the  dog's  appetite  will  fail,  and 
while  at  first  he  may  eat  sparingly  of  finely 
chopped  meat,  broth  thickened  with  rice,  or 
toasted  bread  or  slightly  heated  milk,  the  time 
may  come  when  he  will  have  to  be  urged  or  com- 
"pelled  to  partake  of  food.  Where  the  stomach 
is  decidedly  weak,  beef  tea,  raw  eggs  and  milk 
to  which  lime  water  has  been  added  must  be  de- 
pended upon.  When  hand  feeding  must  be  re- 
sorted to  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  con- 
tinued forcing  of  food  upon  the  patient  will  dis- 
turb and  excite  and  overcome  the  good  effects 
which  might  result  from  the  administration  of 
food.  Raw  eggs  are  easily  fed,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  off  the  end  of  the  shell,  open 
the  dog's  mouth  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  withdrawing  the  tongue  somewhat 
with  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  allow 
the  contents  of  the  egg  to  run  down  his  throat. 
If  he  refuses  to  swallow  relaxing  the  tongue  will 
usually  have  the  desired  effect.  Where  great 
debility  is  noted  it  is  well  to  accompany  the  eggs 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  sherry  wine  or  if  exhaus- 
tion is  very  great  lie  may  be  stimulated  by  the 
same  quantity,  of  brandy.  Unless  the  dog  takes 
food  without  forcing,  two  eggs  morning  and 
evening,  together  with  a  little  lean  chopped  Ijeef, 
milk  or  broth  in  liie  r.iudle  of  the  day  should 
be  sufficient.  By  avoiding  continual  disturbance 
of  the  sufferer  he  will  progress  much  better  than 
if  subjected  to  undue  attention.  Medicines  will 
be  of  little  avail  unless  you  resort  to  the  use  of 
quinine  (given  in  one-grain  doses  at  each  meal) 
or  the  administration  of  four  grains  of  hyposul 
phate  of  soda  given  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water 
twice  daily.  If  the  patient's  condition  improves 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  increasing  appetite 
enables  him  to  eat  without  forcing,  a  tonic  con- 
sisting of  quinine,  iron  and  strychnine  such  as  is 
prepared  by  most  druggists  may  be  given,  or 
you  may  resort  to  the  use  of  strychnine,  com- 
mencing with  one-sixtieth  grain  tablet  morning 
and  evening  and  increasing  the  dose  to  one  tab- 
let morning,  noon  and  night. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  dog  which  ha^; 
recently  recovered  from  distemper  should  be  re- 


strained for  at  least  one  month  after  all  symp  • 
toms  disappear,  as  otherwise  undue  excitement 
or  exertion  is  almost  certain  to  1  i  ing  on  chorea, 
paralysis  or  other  evil  after  effects  of  distem- 
per. 

No  doubt  the  time  will  come  when,  through 
the  aid  of  the  scientist,  fanciers  will  be  enabled 
to  inoculate  their  dogs  against  the  virus  of  dis- 
temper, but  as  yet  such  Inoculation  is  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  no  definite  results  have 
rewarded  scientific  research. 


PACIFIC  COAST  F.   T.   CLUB'S  DERBY. 

Patrons  of  field  trials  should  remember  that 
entries  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club's 
twenty -second  annual  Derby  Stake  close  July  1, 
and  entries  mailed  on  or  before  that  date  will  be 
accepted  by  Mr.  Albert  Betz,  the  club's  secre- 
tary-treasurer, located  at  201  Parrott  Building, 
San   Francisco. 

Everything  points  to  very  successful  trials 
next  January.  Copious  late  rainfalls  at  Bakers - 
field  have  insured  a  splendid  growth  of  cover, 
and  judging  from  present  reports  the  number  of 
birds  will  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of  many  pre- 
vious seasons.  Sportsmen  who  possess  promis- 
ing Derby  candidates  born  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1903,  should  make  entries  and  engage  in 
the  splendid  sport  offered  by  field  trials.  The 
nominating  fee  is  $.5,  which  must  be  remitted 
with  the  entry.  In  making  entries  give  the 
name,  breeding,  sex,  color,  date  of  whelping, 
and  ownership  of  dogs. 


THE  MANITOBA  TRIALS. 

The  Manitoba  Field  Trials  Club  will  hold  its 
eighteenth  annual  trials  at  Carman,  Man.,  be- 
ginning September  8, 

Derby  Stake — For  setters  and  pointers  whelped 
on  or  after  January  1,  1903.  Entries  close  July  1, 
1904.  Purse,  $400;  first,  $175;  second,  $100;  third, 
$75;  fourth,  $50;  $5  forfeit;  $10  for  starters. 

All-Aged  Stake — For  setters  and  pointers  who 
have  not  won  first  place  at  any  of  the  following 
trials:  Eastern,  Continental,  United  States  and 
Manitoba,  in  any  previous  year.  Entries  close 
August  1,  1904.  Purse,  $400;  first,  $175;  second, 
$100;  third,  $75;  fourth,  $50;  $5  forfeit;  $10  for 
starters. 

Championship  Stake — For  setters  and  pointers. 
Open  only  to  dogs  that  have  won  a  place  in  com- 
petition in  field  trials.  Nominations  to  be  made 
on  or  before  August  1,  1904;  $5  forfeit;  $10  for 
starters.  Purse  to  consist  of  total  running  fees, 
and  gold  medal,  donated  by  J.  Lemon.  First 
heat,  one  hour;  afterward  at  discretion  of 
judges. 

Forfeit  money  must  accompany  each  entry. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made 
in  order  to  prevent  expense,  trouble  or  delay 
at  any  of  the  Customs  Ports  of  Entry,  viz., 
Gietna  or  Emerson: 

All  dogs  that  have  been  duly  entered  in  any 
of  the  Manitoba  Field  Trials  Club  events  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  Manitoba  and  remain  for  ninety 
day^  free  of  all  duty. 

In  order  to  benefit  by  this  arrangement,  an 
accurate  description  of  each  dog  is  absolutely 
necessary,  giving  name,  breed,  sex,  color,  event 
ent.ied  in,  owner's  name,  name  of  person  having 
charge,  and  line  of  railway  traveling  by,  must  be 
mailed  to  the  undersigned  one  week  previous 
io  date  of  arrival  at  Port  of  Entry. 

W.  W.  Titus  and  T.  T.  Ashford  will  judge. 
For  entry  blanks  and  further  information  ad- 
dress Eric  Hamber,  secretary-treasurer,  Winni- 
peg,  Man. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  SHOW. 


THE  inaugural  show  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Southwestern  Kennel  Club,  held 
in  the  Chutes  Theater  at  Los  Angeles, 
on  May  4  to  7,  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  affairs  ever  witnessed  in  the 
State.  The  management  was  in  the  right  kind 
of  hands,  the  wealthy  business  men  oi  that  most 
progressive  city,  with  Count  Von  Schmidt  as 
president  and  Arthur  Letts  as  general  director. 
Add  to  this  the  most  earnest  and  efficient  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  F.  H.  Kirby  as  secretary,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  apparent  that  such  "  push  "  must 
inevitably  secure  success. 

But  this  was  not  all  of  the  "  push  "  by  any 
means.  The  vice-presidents  of  the  club  were 
men  of  affairs,  and  of  many  friends  also.  The 
show  committee  was  also  composed  of  men 
whose  names  are  a  power  for  good.  And  pos- 
sibly the  dynamic  moving  power  of  the  splendid 
list  of  patronnessea.  consisting  of  Mesdames  L. 
L.  McKinstry,  Mildred  M.  Cravens.  Roy  Jones. 
John  Plater,  Fred  Wilcox  and  Jaro  Von  Schmidt 
had  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  do  with  the  con- 
stant packing  of  the  theater  to  actual  uncomfort 
with  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  city. 

To  Arthur  Letts,  however,  must  be  awarded 
the  major  share  of  that  intelligent  work  which 
made  the  first  effort  of  the  club  so  marked  a  suc- 
c-oss. 

Of  course  like  all  first  shows  there  were  mis- 
takes in  the  clerical  work  of  cataloging,  and 
confusion  in  benching  and  numbering  of  the 
dogs.  But  these  little  defects  were  soon  reme- 
died, and  were  so  overshadowed  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  other  successes  as  only  to  be  noticeable 
to  the  eyes  of  experienced  attendants  upon  exhi- 
bitions of  this  nature. 

The  Los  Angeles  show  was  the  last  to  be  held 
under  the  Pacific  Kennel  League  rules,  the  re- 
organization under  the  broader  name  and 
broader  field  of  Western  Kennel  League  succeed- 
ing the  P.  K.  L.  in  the  future.  But  there 
was  nothing  of  the  valedictory,  nothing  of 
the  sad  leave-taking,  nothing  of  the  fune- 
ral rites  connected  with  it.  It  was  far  more 
like  the  wedding  feast,  the  joining  of  the  hands 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  great  Middle  West 
in  a  life  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  better  and 
manlier  management  of  the  kennel  affairs  of 
America. 

'J  he  collection  of  cup^  an!  trophies  given  as 
sp'.^cial  prizes  was  in  al'  fjobability  the  most 
valuable  ever  offered  by  aiiy  show  in  America. 
Thi'  collection  was  not  only  large,  but  the  major 
portion  of  it  was  cups  varying  in  value  from 
$100  to  $200.  Besides  these  there  were  also 
many,  very  many,  merchandise  prizes  of  $10, 
$12  and   $15  values. 

The  attendance  was  simply  wonderful,  being 
HO  great  at  times  as  to  be  a  perfect  jam,  pre- 
\entlng  any  movement   through  the  building. 

In  ciuality  many  of  the  breeds — noticeably  the 
jiolnters  and  setters — was  very  high,  possibly 
the  highest  ever  shown  on  the  Coast.  The  ex- 
hibits came  from  several  States,  from  British 
C^olumbia  and  the  island  of  Vancouver.  Finan- 
cially it  was  as  marked  a  success  as  it  was  so- 
cially, leaving  the  young  club  with  a  handsome 
cash  balance  as  a  nucleus  for  its  future  efforts. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards: 
AWARDS. 

St.  Bernards  (rough  coats)  I'ui)py  dogs— First 
Dr.    O.    P.    Roller's    Dorian,    second    Dr.    Roller's 


Major.  Novice  dogs — First  M.  F.  George's 
Prince  Lee,  second  T.  C.  Wirsching's  Bernardo. 
Limit  dogs — First  Prince  Royal.  Open  dogs — • 
First  Prince  Royal,  second  S.  F.  Smiley's  Keno, 
third  M.  F.  George's  Prince  Leo,  reserve  F.  V. 
Harrow's  Prince.  Winners,  dogs — First  Prince 
Royal,  reserve  Keno.  Puppy  bitches — First  Dr. 
O.  P.  Roller's  Beauty.  Novice  bitches — First  Dr. 
Roller's  Lady  Lucille.  Winners,  bitches — First 
Lady  Lucille,  reserve  Beauty. 

St.  Bernards  (smooth  coats) — Puppy  dogs — 
First  Helen  L.  Buffington's  Major.  Open  dogs — 
First  Mrs.  C.  E.  McStay's  Duke  Russell,  second 
T.  W.  Watson's  Don  Caesar.  Winners,  dogs — 
First  Duke  Russell,  reserve  Don  Ca'esar. 

Great  Danes — Puppy  dogs — First  F.  R.  Valk's 
Major.  Open  dogs — First  Mrs.  H.  M.  Borden's 
King.  Winners,  dogs — First  King,  reserve  Ma- 
jor. Novice  bitches — First  F.  R.  Valk's  Princess 
Fan,  second  C.  L.  Sweeney's  Queen.  Winners, 
bitches — First  Princess  Fan.  reserve  Queen. 

Pointers — Novice  dogs^First  California  Ken- 
nels' Doctor  Daniels,  second  W.  S.  Toyis's  Glen- 
wood,  third  J.  R.  Kreger's  Doctor  Morgan,  re- 
serve A.  E.  Jackson's  Dandy,  very  highly  com- 
mended H.  T.  Englebrecht's  Mike,  very  highly 
commended  J.  R.  Kreger's  Daisy  Dot.  Limit 
dogs — First  Doctor  Daniels,  second  Stockdale 
Kennels'  General  Joe  Wheeler,  third  Stockdalo 
Kennels'  Glenwood,  reserve  Dandy,  very  highly 
commended  Mike.  Open  dogs — First  Doctor 
Daniels,  second  General  Joe  Wheeler,  third 
Glenwood.  reserve  P.  Morris'  Teddy  Kent. 
Winners,  dogs — First  Doctor  Daniels,  reserve 
(Jeneral  Joe  Wheeler.  Puppy  bitches — First 
Stockdale  Kennels'  Cuba's  Dinah.  Novice  bitches 
— First  William  J.  Morris'  Faith,  second  Cali- 
fornia Kennels'  Gamma,  third  Stockdale  Ken- 
nels' Fly's  Pearl,  reserve  J.  W.  Vance's  Black 
Diamond.  Limit  bitches — First  Cuba's  Dinah. 
second  California  Kennels'  Senorita.  Open 
bitches — First  Faith,  second  Cuba's  Dinah,  third 
William  J.  Morris'  Seekong  Flirt,  reserve  G. 
Lawson's  Phoebe.  Winners,  bitches — First  Faith, 
reserve  Cuba's  Dinah. 

English  Setters — Puppy  dogs — First  California 
Kennels'  Mariposa,  second  K.  E.  Preuss'  Pancho, 
third  S.  Mather's  Stylish  Duke,  reserve  Charles 
P.  Schreiner's  Echo  Nick.  Novice  dogs — First 
California  Kennels'  Kalamath,  second  J.  M. 
Donley's  Monterey,  third  K.  E.  Preuss'  Pancho, 
reserve  Stylish  Duke.  Limit  dogs — First  Califor- 
nia Kennels'  California  Bell  Boy.  Open  dogs — 
First  T.  P.  McConnell's  Count  Rego,  second  Cal- 
ifornia Kennels'  Jay  M.  Winners,  dogs — First 
Kalamath.  reserve  Mariposa.  Puppy  bitches — 
First  California  Kennels'  Santa  Rita,  second  C. 
L.  Ferry's  Stylish  Dutchess,  third  K.  E.  Preuss' 
Lady  May,  reserve  O.  W.  Harris'  I..OU  Dillon. 
Novice  bitches— First  Dr.  C.  A.  Kuhn's  Queen, 
second  Stylish  Duchess,  third  Lady  May,  reserve 
E.  A.  Parsons'  lady  Parsons,  very  highly  com- 
mended E.  A.  Parsons  Parsons's  Fad.  IJmlt 
bitches — First  K.  C.  Preuss's  Dolly  Gray,  second 
T.  P.  McConnell's  Tiri)hlls  Judith,  third  Queen, 
reserve  Lady  Parsons.  Open  hitches— First  John 
W.  Riplinger's  Pera,  second  John  W.  Ripllngor's 
Ellorte,  third  C.  A.  Kuhn's  Dolly  Gray,  reserve 
'I'iiphils  Judith,  very  highly  commended  Lady 
I'arsons's  Queeti.  Winners,  bitches — First  Ch. 
Peia,  reserve  Ch.  Elloree. 

Irish  Setters— Novice  dogs — First  Paul  Pel- 
per's  Royal  Dan,  second  Mrs.  Paul  Hutchlnhon's 
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Finglass,  third  Floia  Cummings'  Killarney  Cum- 
mins. Limit  dogs— First  Royal  Dan,  second  Kil- 
larney Cummins.  Open  dogs — First  Royal  Dan, 
second  Killarney  Cummins.  Winners,  dogs — 
First  Royal  Dan,  reserve  Finglass.  Puppy 
bitches — First  Theodore  Phelps'  Nance  O'Nell. 
Novice  bitches— First  H.  Varley's  Lismore  Belle. 
Open  bitches— First  C.  O.  McDowell'.^  Queen  Mac 
Mac,   reserve  Lismore  Belle. 

Gordon  Setters — Open  bitches — First  R.  D. 
Baly's   Lady   Jennie. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels — Third  Charles  Bogen- 
schneider's   Chocolate   Belle. 

Cocker  Spaniels  (black) — Puppy  dogs— First 
William  L.  Tyler's  Oak  Glen  Darky,  second  L.  C. 
Carr's  Nigger.  Novice  dogs — First  Grace  W. 
Bates'  Rex  Ray.  Limit  dogs — First  R.  G.  Gam- 
well's  Duke  Royal,  second  Edwin  Ralph's  Count 
Echo.  Open  dogs — First  Duke  Royal,  second 
Grace  W.  Bates'  Rex  Ray,  third  Count  Echo, 
reserve  K.  A.  Steven's  Duke.  Winners,  dogs — 
First  Duke  Royal,  reserve  Rex  Ray.  Puppy 
bitches — First  C.  Dalgreen's  Trixie.  Novice 
bitches — First  Mrs.  L.  Tyler's  Oak  Glen  Chloe, 
second  Charles  P.  Schreiner's  Gamma.  Limit 
bitches — First  Gamma.  Open  bitches — First 
Gamma,  second  Trixie.  Winners,  bitches — First 
Oak   Glen   Chloe,   reserve   Gamma. 

Cocker  Spaniels  (parti-color) — Puppy  dogs — 
First  Chas.  P.  Schreiner's  Echo  Chubb.  Novice 
dogs — First  Charles  P.  Schreiner's  Nairod  Tyke. 
Limit  dogs — First  Nairod  Tyke.  Open  dogs — 
First  Portland  Kid,  second  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sharpies' 
Budd  Zunts.  Novice  dogs — First  Portland  Kid, 
reserve  Budd  Zunts.  Open  bitches — First  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Sharpies'  Pattern.  Winners,  dogs — First 
Portland  Kid,   reserve  Budd  Zunts. 

Cockers  (solid  colors,  other  than  black) — 
Puppy  dogs — First  Fred  G.  Gillespie's  Hamilton 
Carnival.  Novice  dogs — First  Mrs.  J.  "V.  Littig's 
Red  Ford  Cavalier,  second  John  Bradbury's  Obo, 
third  Mrs.  L.  Tyler's  Oak  Glens  Rufus.  Limit 
dogs — First  Mrs.  J.  V.  Littig's  Red  Ford  Cav- 
alier, second  Obo.  Open  dogs — First  Red  Ford 
Cavalier,  second  Obo.  Winner  dogs — First  Red 
Ford  Cavalier,  reserve  Obo.  Novice  bitches — 
First  Charles  P.  Schreiner's  Echo  Floss,  second 
T.  H.  Broadhead's  Red  Satin,  third  Mrs.  L.  Ty- 
ler's Oak  Glen  Ruby.  Open  bitches — First  Port- 
land Cocker  Kennels'  Portland  Twinkle.  Win- 
ners, bitches — First  Portland  Twinkle,  reserve 
Echo   Floss. 

Collies  (sable  and  white) — Puppy  dogs — First 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Manwaring's  Donald  EUyn,  second 
William  Kennedy's  Mae  Bon.  Novice  dogs — 
First  Mrs.  N.J.  Stewart's  Tinto,  second  W.  Ken- 
nedy's Sir  J.  D.  Bruce,  third  Dr.  G.  A.  Scroggs's 
Boy,  reserve  Dr.  W.  Hitt's  Dr.  Don.  Limit  dogs 
■ — First  Arthur  Letts'  Ravenswood,  second  Tinto, 
third  Dr.  Hitt's  Dr.  Don.  Open  dogs — First  Ra- 
venswood, second  Tinto,  third  Boy,  reserve  Dr. 
Don.  Winners — First  Ravenswood.  reserve 
Tinto.  Puppy  bitches — First  Mrs.  John  A.  Mc- 
Donald's Countess  Mono  III.  Novice  bitches — 
First  James  Adams'  Lady  May  III,  second 
Charles  P.  Schreiner's  Countess  Mono;  third 
Stella  Kennedy's  Lady  Peggy,  reserve  Mrs.  C. 
L.  Douglass'  Mona.  Limit  bitches — First  Lady 
May  III,  second  Arthur  Letts'  California  Ivy, 
third  Mona.  Open  bitches — First  Lady  May  III, 
second  California  Ivy.  Winners — First  Lady 
May   III,    reserve    California   Ivy. 

Collies  (tri-color) — Puppy  dogs — First  Mrs.  O. 
J.  Albee's  Brookmere  Charlie.  Novice  dogs — ■ 
First  Mrs.  O.  J.  Albee's  Brookmere  Charlie,  sec- 
ond Miss  Martha  White's  Cheviot  Chieftain. 
Winners,  dogs — First  Brookmere  Charlie,  re- 
serve Cheviot  Chieftain.  Puppy  bitches — First 
O.  J.  Albee's  Astrologer  Live  Oak.  second  Chas. 


P.  Schreiner's  Echo  Dollie,  thii'd  Echo  Kennels' 
Scottish  Maid.  Novice  bitches — First  Echo  Ken- 
nels' Echo  Dollie.  Limit  bitches — First  Echo 
Kennels'  Mt.  Pico  Maid.  Winners — First  Astrol- 
oger Live  Oak,  reserve  Echo  Dollie. 

Fox  Terriers  (smooth  coated) — Puppy  Dogs — • 
First  Geo.  S.  Waring's  Safety.  Open  dogs — 
First  H.  V.  Hamilton's  Garston  Rally,  second 
Gus  Moser's  Warren  Driver,  third  Robert  Arm- 
strong's Vagabond,  reserve  W.  W.  Howard's 
Vent,  very  highly  commended  F.  H.  Dudley's 
Algy.  very  highly  commended  Marie  Campbell's 
Dauntless  Cavalier.  Winners,  dogs — First  Gars- 
ton  Rally,  reserve  Warren  Driver.  Puppy 
bitches — First  J.  R.  Huddleston's  Ramona 
Beauty,  second  W.  W.  Howard's  Vera.  Novice 
bitches  —  First  J.  R.  Huddleston's  Ramona 
Brownie,  second  J.  R.  Huddleston's  Ramona 
Princess.  Limit  bitches — First  Ramona  Princess. 
Open  bitches — First  Ramona  Princess,  second 
Mrs.  Steve  Dorsey's  Lorrita  Rosina  Lucy.  Win- 
ners, bitches — First  Ramona  Brownie,  reserve 
Princess. 

Fox  Terriers  (Wire  haired) — Novice,  limit  and 
open  dogs — First  G.  E.  Babcock's  Whiskey. 
No\ice,  limit  and  open  bitches — First.  Julius  Re- 
delsheimer's  Cold  Stuff. 

Bull  Terriers  —  Puppy  dogs  —  First  A.  R. 
Thomas'  Little  Lord  Fountleroy,  second  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Lovelace's  Doc  Norton,  third  Mrs.  N.  Os- 
goodby's  Buster  Brown.  Novice  dogs — •  First  J. 
R.  White's  Deacon,  second  J.  G.  Franciscus' 
King's  Brother.  Limit  dogs — First  King's 
Brother.  Open  dogs — First  Athole  McBean's 
Ch.  Banjo,  second  King's  Brother.  Winners, 
dogs — First  Ch.  Banjo,  reserve  Deacon.  Puppy 
bitches — First  A.  H.  Thomas'  Princess  Trebi- 
zonde,  second  E.  Greenfield's  Lady  Boston,  third 
Mrs.  Norah  Osgoodby's  Miss  Patsy.  Novice 
bitches — First  A.  C.  Cleveland's  Fannie,  second 
Lady  Boston,  third  F.  E.  Scott's  Nellie  Lass,  re- 
serve William  D.  Greenough's  Bessie.  Open 
bitches — First  Lady  Boston.  Winners,  bitches — 
First  Fannie,   reserve  Princess  of  Trebizonde. 

Pit  Bull  Terriers — Limit  dogs — First  Walstein 
Root's  Mutt.  Novice  dogs — First  T.  J.  Pfluger's 
Bob.  Open  dogs — First  Mabel  S.  Long's  Don 
Nicholas,  second  Norah  Osgoodby's  Prince  Gyp, 
third  Mutt.  Limit  bitches — First  Miss  S.  A. 
Thomas'  Queen. 

Boston  Terriers — Limit  dogs — First  Mrs.  Chas. 
Mackay's  Prince  of  Pilsen,  second  W.  H.  Straw- 
bridge's  Heavy  Jimmy  Strawbridge.  Open  dogs 
— First  Prince  of  Pilsen,  second  Heavy  Jimmy 
Strawbridge.  Winners,  dogs — First  Prince  of 
Pilsen,  reserve  Heax-y  Jimmy  Strawbridge. 
Puppy  bitches — Second  W.  H.  Lombard's  Betty. 
Novice  bitches — Second  Betty,  third  H.  D.  Lom- 
bard's Pet.  Limit  bitches — second  Betty,  third 
Pet. 

Bulldogs — Novice  dogs — First  James  Ewins' 
Ivel  Rustic,  second  D.  W.  Heron's  Adonis.  Nov- 
ice bitches — First  James  Ewins's  Wedding  Bell, 
second  James  Ewins'  Little  Girl.  Open  bitches 
— First  James  Ewins'  Wedding  Bell,  second 
Charles  R.  Harker's  Madam  Chaddy.  Winners, 
bitches — First  Wedding  Bell,  reserve  Madam 
Chaddy. 

Airedale  Terriers — Open  and  winners,  dogs — 
First  M.  R.  Morres'  Yeoman  Robert.  Open 
bitches — First  M.  R.   Morres'  Widcome  Duchess. 

King  Charles  Spaniels — Puppy  dogs — First 
Mrs.  S.  Sweeney's  Goodies  Bobby.  Puppy  bitches 
— First  Inglenook  Kennels'  Toodles  Baby.  Nov- 
ice bitches — First  William  Greenough's  Nellie. 
Open  bitches — First  Mrs.  S.  Tyler's  Nona.  Win- 
ners, bitches — First  Nona. 

Japanese  Spaniels — Novice  dogs — First  Thos. 
W.  Bully's  Inglenook  Pooh  Bah.    Open  and  win- 
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ners,  do&s,  Mrs.  Leila  Wallace's  Koko.  Limit 
bitches — First  Mrs.  Sada  Sweeney's  Pitti  Sing. 
Open  and  winners,  bitches — First,  Mrs.  S.  Swee- 
ney's Pitti  Sing. 

Greyhounds  —  Puppy  bitches  —  First  Louis 
Dodd's  Irma  Hotfoot. 

Black  and  Tan  Terriers — Open  dogs — First  E. 
P.    Smith's   Black   Prince. 

Maltese  Terriers — Open  dogs — First  Mrs.  Cov- 
eny-Benedict's    Buzzy. 

Chihuahua — Puppy  bitches — First  Paul  Muel- 
ler's Vorina,  second  Paul  Mueller's  Jackie,  third 
Mrs.    T.    N.    Persee's   Midgy. 

Australian  Maori — Open  dogs — First  J.  G. 
Hales  Maori. 


Poodles — Novice  dogs — First  Mrs.  V.  H.  Tis- 
dale's  Toy,  second  S.  P.  Staat's  Jim  Jeffries, 
third  Mrs.  Fred  Carter's  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Limit 
— First  Mrs.  C.  W.  Horner's  Lady,  second  Mrs. 
Crawford- Lytton's  Babe.     Winners — First  Lady. 

Irish  Terriers — Novice  bitches — First  W.  R. 
Murphy's  Rag  Tag. 

Beagles — Novice  dogs — First  Dr.  L.  Weber's 
Bingo,  second  John  B.  Weiss'  His  Royal  Nibs, 
third  John  B.  Weiss'  Carlo.  Novice  bitches — 
First  Dr.  L.  Weber's  Smith's  Goldie. 

Dachshunds — Novice,  limit  and  open,  dogs — 
G.  E.  Babcocks'  Bennie.  Novice,  limit  and  open, 
bitches — G.    E.   Babcock's  Pretzel. 


"LILY    WRIGHT," 

A  famous  courser  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  owned  by 
Judge  Wm.  Cramer,  San  Francisco. 


POINTER  SIRES. 


YOUNG   RIP  RAP. 

This  famous  son  of  Ch.  Rip  Rap  and  Pearl's 
Dot  was  a  winner  in  six  field  trials,  and  the  sire 
of  many  noted  winners  including  Rip  Tick,  Sa- 
bine's Rip,  Black  Sensation,  Reese's  Riley,  Rip's 
Lass,  Mascot,  Rip's  Lad,  Rap's  Pointer,  North 
Jetty,  Sirdar,  Trinket  and  Rip.  His  pedigree  re- 
veals the  names  of  many  celebrated  winners  and 
producers  of  the  past.  His  sire,  Ch.  Rip  Rap, 
was  considered  the  best  field-trial  pointer  ever 
bred  in  America,  and  his  dam.  Pearl's  Dot,  won 
immortal  fame  through  her  great  record  as  a 
dam  of  field-trial  winners  and  producing  dams. 


YOUNG  JINGO. 

Young  Jingo  is  by  Ch.  Jingo  out  of  Pearl's 
Dot,  consequently  a  half-brother  to  Young  Rip 
Rap.  Young  Jingo  has  proved  himself  to  be 
not  only  a  field-trial  winner  of  great  merit,  but 
as  a  sire  has  equalled  if  he  has  not  excelled  the 
record  of  his  illustrious  half-brother.  He  is  the 
sire  of  Queen  Mat,  Eve's  Jingo,  Nebraska  Ben, 
Perl's  Jingle,  Queen  Mat,  Gray's  Pearl,  Petro- 
nella.  Lord  Derby,  Jingo's  Bang.  Eve  the  Second, 
and  J.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ZXZIII 
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Old  J.  H.  Cutter 
Whisky... 


I 


We  are  the  sole  owners  and 
proprietors  of  this  celebrated 
brand,  and  here  asseit  in  the 
strongest  language  possible 
that 

J.  H.  Gutter  Whisky 

Rye  or  Bourbon--in  barrels  or 
cases,  is  ALL  WHISKY,  and 

whisky,   too,   of    the    highest 
grade  known. 

TME     BEST 

Afloat  or  Ashore 

It  will  hereafter  be  supplied 
the  trade  under  ihe  KEN= 
TUCKY  INSPECTION  In  all 

its  purity,  flavor  and    mellow- 
ness, just  as  it  leaves  its  "Old 
Kentucky  Home." 
C  P.  MooRMAtJ  &  Company, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

SHERWOOD  &SHERWOOD 

Distributees, 
212-214  Market  St., 
Sau  Francisco 

HARRY  G.  HOWELL, 

Special  Representative. 


<J><$><$>^>^>^<jKj.^><J><exJ><$>^x$><«>^><$>^>^><$>^^ 


THE    KING    OF    CHAMPAGNES 


CLICQUOT 

"fit  for   a   KING" 

Connoisseurs  need  not  be  told  that  no  other 
brand  can  touch  CLICQUOT.  This  ad  is  for 
the  benefit  of  people  who  don't  know. 

A.  VIGIVIER  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
429  431  Battery  St.  San  Francisco 


G.   K.  CLAXTON 


coLiecroR  or 


ORIENTAL   AND    EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUES 


( < 


La  Voluta" 

Italian  marble  bust 
bv"Michele  Sansebas- 
tlano,"  Genoa,   Italv. 


215  POST  STREET 


SAN  ERANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


The 

Grand  American  Handicap 

Begins  June  21st. 

ARE  YOU  GOING? 

That's  good.    Take  along 

DuPont  Smokeless 

THAT'S  BETTER 


^><J><$>^^S>^^-$>4x5.^>^>^><J>^x5xJ>^>^><$x$><s><$><j^^ 
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ADLETS 


Advertisements  of  subscribers  of  For 
Sale.  Wants,  Exchanges,  etc.,  will  be 
inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cents 
per  line  for  first  issue,  and  10  cents 
per  line  for  each  issue  thereafter 
Ei,?ht  words  or  fraction  thereof  meas- 
ured ;is  a  line. 

Cash  must  be  sent  ■w-ith  order  to  in- 
sure   insertion. 


FOR  SALE — Game  Heads,  Fur  Rugs,  at  low 
prices.  Professor  Gus  Stainsky,  Taxidermist 
world-wide  reputation,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

*  *     * 

WANTED — Every  sportsman  to  know  that  in 
Montana  we  have  plenty  of  big  game  for  all. 
Elk.  deer,  sheep,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  small 
game.  Can  begin  hunting  second  day  out.  Ad- 
dress A.  R.  Hague,  guide,  Fridley,  Mont. 

*  *     * 

FOR  SALE — Eastman-Walker  5x7  view  cam- 
era, reversilile  back,  rising  front,  double  swing: 
Gray's  No.  4  Periscope  lens;  three  double  i)late- 
holders;  tiipod  and  head;  Low  Kazoo  shutter. 
No.  1;  canvas  carrying  case;  cost  $61.00;  all  but 
case  in  excellent  condition.  EIGHTEEN  DOL- 
LARS cash.  Arthur  Inkersley,  508  Montgomery 
street.  San  PYancisco. 

*  *  ■(: 

FOR  SALE — A  few  choice  Angora  Kittens. 
sireu  by  "  Cherub."  winner  of  Western  Field 
Challenge  Cup.  3904.  A.  J.  Oliver.  1225  Willard 
street.     'Phone  Page  9781. 

*  •     * 

POINTER  PUPPIES,  by  the  celebrated  Ch. 
Duke  of  York-Seekonk  Flirt.  Just  right  age  for 
next  vear's  Derbv.  None  better.  Jl-'O  and  $25. 
Wm.  J.  Morris,  1033  Thirtieth  st.,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *     * 

FOR  SALE — Finest  Columbia  Graphophone 
and  one  hundred  selected  records.  New  and  per- 
fect. Will  take  just  half  price  for  .same.  Ad- 
dress "  Phone,"  "  Western  Field  "  office. 

*  *     * 

FOR  SALE— Fine  Eastman  Folding  Kodak, 
5x7.  complete  and  in  fine  condition.  Developing 
and  printing  outfit,  chemicals,  etc..  cheap.  Re- 
fer the  Editor  "  Western  Field." 

*  •     * 

FOR  SALE— A  fine  Bullard  single-shot  target 
rifle.  Swiss  butt.  Vernier  sights,  etc.,  extra  fancy 
stock,  embossed  action.  Recently  rccut  by  Geo. 
Schoyen  from  .35  to  .38  caliber.  Tools,  etc.. 
complete.  Cheap  for  cash  or  might  trade.  Want 
a  good  duck  boat,  decoys,  etc.  "  Gunner,"  care 
"  Western  Field  "  offlce. 

*  •     * 

WANTED — To  correspond  with  any  parlies 
who  contemplate  a  hunting,  fishing  or  camping 
trip  in  the  mountains  or  a  camping  trip  through 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  My  facilities 
for  outfitting  parties  are  of  the  best,  and  my 
long  residence,  experience  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  makes  the  chanc(>s  of  a 
pleasant  and  successful  trij)  assured.  References 
furnished  on  request.     S.  N.  Leek,  Jackson,  Wyo. 


WANTED — Combination  billiard  and  pool  ta- 
ble. Will  trade  fine  rillcs.  shotgun,  camera,  etc., 
for  same,  or  pay  cash  if  cheaj)  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Address  "  Table,"  "  Western  Field  "  of- 
fice. 

•     *     * 

FOR  SALE— TJewellin  Setter  Pups.  Sire.  Pi-- 
irel's  Count  (Ch.  Gladstone  IV-Rod's  Petrel): 
dam.  C.alh's  Moxy  (Si>ort's  Galh-Klng's  Moxy). 
Ilnndsomelv  marked  black,  while  and  tan.  Price. 
$20  and  $25.     Mrs.  Thos.   Murphy.   Holllster,  Cal. 


EXCHANGE— Foncion  Soto  U.,  apartado  10$, 
Bogota,  Colombia,  postage  stamps  and  picture 
post-cards  collector.  Exchange  desired.  Send 
me  your  duplicates:  I  will  send  you  same  value 
in  Colombian  stamps. 

*  *     * 

WANTED — Persons  who  would  like  to  have  a 
summer  cottage  within  easy  reach  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  located  on  good  hunting  and  fishing 
ground;  also  sportsmen  who  might  desire  to 
form  a  club  and  own  their  hunting  grounds  at  a 
very  small  cost.  Fine  trout  streams  in  abund- 
ance. I  refer  by  permission  to  Editor  "  Western 
Field."  For  information  write  to  Jas.  L.  SkifE- 
ington.   Melburne,  Mendocino  Co.,   Cal. 

*  *     * 

FOR  SALE— Orange  and  white  English  Setter 
Bitch  Puppy,  by  Tony's  Hope  (Ch.  Antonio-Nelly 
Hope),  out  of  Princess  Gleam  (Noble  Gleam- 
Lady  Windem).     H.  L.  Betten,  Alameda,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Several  trained,  untrained,  and 
partly  trained  setters  and  pointers.  Dogs  and 
bitches.  High  class  and  finely  bred.  California 
Kennels,  Del  Rey,  Cal. 


GOLF  BALLS— We  repair  rubber  filled  balls. 
Work  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  deliver  them 
to  player  in  two  weeks.  Repairing,  $1.75  per 
dozen.  Repaired  rubber  filled  balls  in  stock, 
$3.25  per  dozen.  A.  C.  Willingen.  44  Wakeman 
Ave..  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.^r,i:-F.nglish  Hull  Dos:  Pup|)ies,  Brindles.  by 
Rex  Rustic  ex  m\'  winniu?  hitch  Wefiding  Hells.  Both 
are  register.'d  and  of  the  best  bice'tinsr,  better  blood  not 
nhhiintible  Dam  is  considered  the  best  bitch  west  of 
('hiciigo.  .'^ire  is  by  that  good  doj  Ch.  ,Ioel  Rustic,  whose 
record  on  the  bench  both  in  Enfrbiiid  and  America  is  well 
known.  Females,  |:?0.00 ;  Males,  $10.00.  They  are  all 
briiidles  and  all  good.    ,1.  FWl.N'S,  .')24  S.  Urofdway, 

Los.  Angeles,  Cal. 


VOGUE    CLOAK 
AIND      RUR     CO. 

"RIINE    THIINQS    TO    WEAR" 

317       ORA.INT       AVEINUE 

Between    Post    and    Sutter     Sts.,     SAN     FRANCISCO 

LADIES'  AND  INFANTS'  OUTFITTERS 

Four  entire  floors  devoted  to  the  sale  and 
production  of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Infants' 
Cioal<s  and  Suits,  Linen  and  Muslin  Under- 
wear, Millinery  and  Neckwear.  Our  estab- 
lishment is  not  only  new  and  beautiful,  but 
it  is  charmingly  arranged  for  comfort,  and 
being  perfectly  lighted  is  a  cheery,  pleasant 
shopping  place.  Our  goods  are  the  finest  and 
very  reasonably  priced.     We  keep 

EVERYTHING  FOR  LADIES, 
CHILDREN  AND  INFANTS 
IN  READY-TO-WEAR  GAR- 
MENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT  a 


XXXiV 


LVMAIN'S 

Patent  Rifle  and  Shotgun  Sights 

This  is  the  season  for  making  preparations  for  tlie  Summer  Vacation. 


Secure  UYMAN  SIGHTS  for  your  22-cal.  practice  target 
rifle,  and  make  pleasing  scores.  Send  for  our  new  complete  illustrated 
catalogue,  ninety-six  pages,  showing  our  full  line  of  target  and  hunting 
rifle  and  shotgun  sights. 


The  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation 


MIDDLEFIELD,    CT. 


<$^>^^^$><^-5^^^^>^>^^^><^x$^>^.^>^>^^^^$>^^$>^>^>^ 


NOT    IN    THE    TRUST-BUT   IN    THE    BUSINESS 

Robin  Hood  Smokeless  Powder 


LOADED    IIN 

ROBIN     HOOD 

^^ooO^^'^S,^ 

COMET 

SHORT     BRASS 

^^l\ 

LONG    BRASS 

SHELLS 

~-^^^4r" 

SHELLS 

jtjit 

^^&- 

w>«^ 

^ 

-^pfe- 

^ 

SHOOT  FURTHER  KICK    LESS 

WILL  AND 

HIT      HARDER  COST  LESS 

THAN      ANY      SHELL    ON     THE     MARKET 

COAST     AGENTS  MANUFACTURED      BY 

THE    BRINETTE    CO.  THE  ROBIN  HOOD  POWDER  CO. 
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SOME    PARKER    WINNINGS. 

At  the  recent  shoot  of  the  Vicksburg  Gun 
Club,  concluded  on  May  18,  the  Parker  gun  has 
strong  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  record  among 
the  amateur  shooters.  Mr.  Ed.  Brady  of  Mem- 
phis won  highest  amateur  average  for  the  entire 
shoot,  and  Mr.  Paul  Chaudet  of  New  Orleans 
was  third;  both  shooters  shooting  the  Parker 
gun.  For  amateurs  we  think  this  a  remarkable 
showing. 

On  May  17  at  Vicksburg,  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Vicksburg  won  the  championship  cup  with  a 
score  of  49  out  of  50.  Mr.  Fletcher  also  shoots 
the  Parker  gun. 

Frank  J.  Morse,  an  architect  of  Boston,  Mass., 
also  an  amateur  shooter,  at  the  Watertown  Gun 
Club  grounds,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  made  a 
score  of  50  straight.  Mr.  Morse  speaks  in  high- 
est terms  of  the  performance  of  the  Parker  gun, 
and  this  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of. 

John  A.  Flick  of  Ravine.  O.,  a  one-armed 
shooter,  shooting  the  Parker  gun,  on  May  19, 
broke  23  out  of  25  in  a  gale  of  wind.  No  other 
score  was  over  18.  This  was  really  a  wonderful 
performance  for  Mr.  Flick,  and  speaks  with 
credit  for  the  performance  of  the  Old  Reliable 
Parker. 

At  the  Columbus  shoot,  Columbus,  Neb.,  W. 
D.  Townsend,  shooting  the  Parker  gun,  scored 
96  out  of  100.  tying  for  second  place  in  competi- 
tion for  the  $100  hammerless  gun.  W.  D.  Town- 
send  won  the  gold  medal  event  with  a  score  of 
49  out  of  50.  Mr.  G.  A.  Schroeder  tied  with  him 
on  the  first  25  straight,  Mr.  Townsend  winning 
in  the  shoot-off,  both  of  the  above  gentlemen 
shooting  the  Parker  gun. 
*     •     • 

THE    LATEST— ..30-40    U.    S.    BULLET. 

The  bullet  here  illustrated  is  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  W.  G.  Hud- 
son of  New  York  City,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ideal  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  latter  state  that  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Hudson  bullet  No.  308,256. 
It  Is  one-sixteenth  of  an  Inch  shorter 
over  all.  The  point  is  shaped  after 
the  pattern  of  the  U.  M.  C.  Thomas 
bullet.  The  length  of  the  bullet  from 
under  the  band  "  C  "  is  exactly  the 
same;  the  middle  groove  Is  filled, 
thus  securing  greater  weight  at  the 
base  and  presenting  more  surface, 
which  Increases  the  grip  on  the 
rifling;  the  front  band  "  C  "  Is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  No.  308,256.  The  Ideal  dirt 
catcher  Is  retained.  The  weight  of  this  bullet 
when  cast  from  pure  lead  Is  about  200  grains, 
and  with  the  alloy  of  10  per  cent,  antimony,  10 
per  cent,  tin  and  80  per  cent,  lead,  which  mix- 
ture Is  recommended,  the  bullet  will  bo  about 
170  grains,  which  Is  really  the  same  as  the  reg- 
ular factory  mid-range  bullet  (180  grains).  The 
new  bullet  will  bo  designated  In  the  Ideal  Hand 
Book   as   No.    308,268. 
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PROMPTLY  RECOGNIZED. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  general  prosperity  of 
San  Francisco  that  a  new  business  enterprise  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  jewelry  store  of  the 
Bohm-Bristol  Co.  should  meet  with  Immediate 
success.  We  have  it  upon  good  authority  that 
the  business  to  date  has  been  more  than  satis- 
factory; nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  when  one 
considers  the  beautiful  and  comprehensive  stock 
which  has  made  this  new  store  the  talk  of  the 
town.  The  San  Francisco  public  is  appreciative 
of  artistic  excellence  and  does  not  fail  to  give 
its  substantial  support  to  such  establishments  as 
cater  to  refined  tastes.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
visited  this  store  would  do  well  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  summer  season  to  inspect  at  their 
leisure  the  varied  attractions  of  this  thoroughly 
up  to  date  display.  From  the  simplest  silver 
trifle  to  the  most  elaborate  jewel  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  not  new  and  pleasing,  and  Bohm- 
Bristol  quality  has  long  been  considered  the 
standard  of  excellence  throughout  the  mid- 
West. 

* ,  *     * 

HE    DELIVERS    THE    GOODS. 

The  sportsman  who  has  designs  on  the  big 
game  of  America  will  do  well  to  get  into  inti- 
mate touch  with  A.  R.  Hague  of  Fridley,  Mon- 
tana, who  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  dependable  guides  in  mid-North- 
ern America.  Mr.  Hague  has  the  satisfying 
knack  of  getting  his  patrons  closer  and  to  more 
big  game  than  any  man  in  his  State,  and  his 
personally  conducted  parties  always  come  out 
with  the  full  limit  and  big  heads — both  in  their 
packs  and  under  their  hats.  If  you  are  looking 
for  elk,  deer,  "  bighorns  "  or  bear,  take  our  tip 
and  write  him  to-day  or  you  may  be  too  late  to 
secure  his   services. 


DON'T    MISS    THIS. 

If  you  have  not  already  got  a  copy  of  N.  R. 
Davis  &  Son's  (Assonet,  Mass.)  new  catalogue, 
better  write  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
You  will  be  benefited,  surprised  and  delighted  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
apparent  when  you  first  open  its  covers.  It  may 
save  you  dollars  to  read  this  book — and  you  can 
have  it  for  the  asking. 


SOME    WINCHESTER    WINNINGS. 

Shooters  of  Winchester  goods  carried  off  hon- 
ors at  the  seventh  annual  Northern  California 
Trap  Shooting  Tournament.  Of  the  seventy- 
eight  shooters  that  faced  the  traps  at  this  tour- 
nament, fifty-seven  shot  the  Winchester 
"  Leader  "  shells  and  twenty-eight  used  the 
Winchester  "  pump  "  gun.  The  live  bird  cham- 
pionship medal,  emblematic  of  the  champion 
live  bird  shot  of  Northern  California,  which  was 
shot  for  on  the  first  day  of  the  tournament.  May 
28,  was  tied  for  on  straight  scores  by  F.  J. 
Rushtaller  Jr.  of  Sacramento,  D.  L.  Gray  of 
Shingle  Springs,  D.  Barrett  of  Lincoln  and  J. 
W.  Humble  of  Gridley.  In  the  shoot-off  Mr. 
Rushtaller,  shooting  a  Winchester  "  pump  "  and 
"  Leader  "  shells,  won.  Three  of  the  four  above 
named  gentlemen  who  tied  on  this  medal  shot 
the  "  Leader  "  shell.  The  Kiniball-Upson  Co. 
trophy,  shot  for  on  the  second  day  of  the  tour- 
nament. May  29,  was  captured  by  J.  W.  Humble 
of  Gridley  after  shooting  off  a  tie  with  "  Jones." 
Mr.  Humble  shot  a  Smith  gun  and  "  Leader  " 
shells.  The  first  prize  in  the  big  merchandise 
event  of  the  first  day,  which  was  a  Winchester 
"  Trap  "  grade  "  pump  "  gun  donated  by  the 
Klmball-Upson  Co.,  was  captured  by  M.  B.  Phil- 
lips of  Colusa,  shooting  a  Smith  gun  and  the 
"  Leader "  shells.  Mr.  Phillips  made  the  only 
twenty  straight  in  this  event.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-three  prizes  in  the  merchandise  event, 
nineteen  were  won  by  shooters  using  "  Leader  " 
shells.  The  Inanimate  championship  medal,  em- 
blematic of  the  champion  target  shot  of  North- 
ern California,  shot  for  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  tournament.  May  30,  was  won  by  O.  Hellman 
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of  Dunsmuir  with  a  Winchester  "  pump  "  and 
■•  Leader  "  shells.  Mr.  Hellman  made  the  only 
twenty  straight  in  this  event.  The  nrst  prize  in 
the  merchandise  event  of  the  last  day,  which 
was  an  L.  C.  Smith  Hammerless  gun,  donated 
by  the  Kimball- Upson  Co.,  was  captured  by  F. 
Burgi  of  Willows,  with  a  Winchester  "  pump  " 
gun  and  the  "  Leader  "  shells.  Of  the  remain- 
ing twenty-two  prizes  in  the  merchandise  event, 
seventeen  were  won  by  shooters  who  shot  the 
•'  Leader  "  shells.  The  team  trophy  (five  men 
to  the  team)  was  won  by  Gridley  with  the  score 
of  6S  out  of  the  possible  75.  This  team  was  com- 
posed of  J.  E.  Haugh,  J.  W.  Humble,  A.  John- 
son, G.  Thomason  and  H.  Hazelbrush.  Three 
of  the  five,  men  on  this  team  shot  the  "  Leader  " 
shells.  The  high  average  medal  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  captured  by  O.  Hellman  of  Dunsmuir 
with  a  Winchester  "pump"  and  "Leader" 
shells.  Mr.  Chas.  Baird,  the  armless  "  pump  " 
gun  shooter,  gave  exhibitions  of  shooting  each 
day  of  the  tournament.  On  the  first  day  he 
scored  21  out  of  25  at  single  targets  and  6  out  of 
10  at  doubles.  On  the  second  day  he  scored  23 
out  of  25  at  single  targets  and  7  out  of  10  at 
doubles,  and  on  the  closing  day  he  scored  22 
out  of  25  at  singles  and  out  of  10  at  doubles. 
Mr.  Baird's  work  with  the  "  pump  "  gun  is  won- 
derful. He  is  the  only  known  armless  shooter  in 
the  world.  Through  an  accident  in  a  threshing 
machine  some  ten  years  ago  he  lost  his  right 
arm  close  to  the  shoulder  and  his  left  arm  above 
the  elbow.  His  Winchester  "  pump  "  gun  is 
especially  equipped  with  straps,  metal  frame- 
work, trigger  pulling  lever,  etc.,  to  fit  his  re- 
quirements, and  the  way  he  operates  the  gun 
and  shoots  is  a  mo.st  wonderful  exhibition. 
•     *     • 

SOMETHING    NEW. 

The  J.  Austin  Dunn  Specialty  Co.,  901-903 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Building,  Chicago.  111.,  are 
offering  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  medicine 


dropper  that  is  destined  to  achieve  a  quick  pop- 
ularity. It  has  a  bulb  made  of  new  material; 
the  drop  is  smooth  and  easily  made  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  sediment  or  contamination  of 
any  kind.  The  least  pressure  on  the  cellulose 
buib  fills  the  glass  tube,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  taken 
apart  for  cleaning  and  can  be  sterilized  in  hot 
water  if  desired.  The  cork  is  made  of  the 
highest  grade  non-blooming  rubber.  The  glass 
tube  can  be  adjusted  to  any  length.  The  bulbs 
are  in  three  colors — clear,  green  and  amber.  It 
is  sold  at  a  very  low  price  and  already  has  taken 
the  premier  rank  among  utilities  of  this  kind. 
*     *     * 

A  FEW  U.  M.   C.  RECORDS  FOR  MAY. 

At  the  shoot  at  Franklin,  O.,  high  average  was 
won  by  Mr.  Chas.  Young,  scoring  961^  per  cent. 

E.  D.  Fulford  at  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  shoot, 
won  high  average,  scoring  93  per  cent. 

In  Waco,  Tex.,  Mr.  T.  E.  Hubby,  on  May  9, 
won  high  average,  scoring  98  per  cent. 

On  May  11  at  Halls,  Tenn.,  F.  C.  Riehl  won 
first   average,    scoring    96    per    cent. 

At  the  Rockdale,  Tex.,  shoot,  on  May  11,  T.  E. 
Hubby  won  high  average,  with  96  2-3  per  cent. 

At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  E.  Brady  won  with  a  score 
of  94  per  cent.,  and  also  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Mr. 
Brady  won  the  high  amateur  average,  scoring 
95  per  cent. 

J.  L.  Head  won  the  Decatur  and  Hebron 
shoots  on  the  11th  and  14th,  with  scores  of  90 
and   93   per   cent. 

O.  N.  Ford  won  the  Iowa  Target  Champion- 
ship, Mr.  A.  P.  McDowell  the  Iowa  Diamond 
Badge,  at  Spirit  Lake  on  May  13. 

Fred  Colman,  at  Mahoney  City,  Pa.,  May  14, 
before  a  large  crowd,  won  the  Pennsylvania 
State   Bird  Championship. 

At  the  Watortown,  Wis.,  Gun  Club  shoot.  May 
15,  G.  V.  Dering  won  the  high  average  for  the 
shoot,    scoring    91.1    per    cent. 
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At  Litchfield.  111..  May  18,  W.  T.  Craig  won 
high   average,    scoring   163-175. 

J.  L.  Head  on  May  21  won  the  shoot  at  In- 
dianapolis, scoring  94.4  per  cent.  Mr.  Head  also 
won  the  shoot  at  Earl  Park,  Ind.,  on  May  19, 
with  a  score  of  93  per  cent. 

At  the  Minneapolis  Gun  Club  shoot.  May  19 
and  21,  T.  A.  Marshall  won  high  average  for 
the  entire  shoot. 

The  Nebraska  State  Chanii)ionship  was  won 
by  Wm.  Townsend,   who  missed  but  one  bird. 

All  these  creditable  scores  were  made  with 
U.    M.    C.   shells. 

In  the  initial  shoot  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trap 
Shooters'  Association,  held  at  Ingleside,  May  29 
and  30,  1904,  there  were  ninety-four  contestants. 
Of  this  number  seventy-nine  used  U.  M.  C.  pa- 
per shells   exclusively. 

At  the  live  bird  shoot  of  the  Kimball-Upson 
tournament,  held  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  28,  1904,  there  were  thirty-five  con- 
testants, thirteen  of  whom  used  U.  M.  C. 
"  Magic  "  shells.  In  the  second  and  third  days 
of  this  tournament,  which  were  devoted  to  blue 
rock  shooting,  there  were  seventy-four  contest- 
ants, thirty-two  of  whom  used  U.  M.  C. 
'•  Acme,"  "  Magic  "   and   "  Monarch  "    shells. 

The  Sportsman's  Review  gold  medal  was  won 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cox  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  using  U.  M. 
C.  "  Magic  "  shells,  E.  C.  jjowder,  and  hand- 
loaded  bv  the  Hardv-Hall  Arms  Company  of 
Seattle,  Wash. 

In  the  tenth  annual  tournament  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Sportsmen's  Association,  fifty-six 
contestants  shot  through  the  three  days.  Of 
these,  thirty-two  used  U.  M.  C.  shells,  among 
them  being  the  winner  of  the  high  average,  Mr. 
F.  K.  McBroom  of  Spokane,  who  also  won  indi- 
vidual  championship. 

*  *     * 

Of  thirty-one  contestants  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Gun  Club  shoot,  held  at  Ingleside  May  15,  no  less 
than  twenty-three,  including  the  first  and  sec- 
ond high  average  men,  the  winners  of  the  cham- 
pionship and  class  medals,  etc.,  shot  U.  M.  C. 
shells. 

In  twenty-six  participants  at  the  C.  C.  Gun 
Club  shoot  at  Berkeley,  May  22,  U.  M.  C.  shells 
were  used  by  twenty-four  men,  Mr.  R.  C.  Reed 
breaking  20  straight  with  Selby-loaded  U.  M.  C. 
"  Magics." 

At  the  Milwood  G.  C.  shoot  held  at  Mill  Val- 
ley, May  22,  out  of  twenty  contestants  seven- 
teen used  U.  M.  C.  shells.  C.  Frazen  broke  23 
out  of  25  with  Selby-loaded   "  Magics." 

*  *     * 

SOME  PETERS   PERFORMANCES. 

Some  very  remarkable  performances  have  re- 
cently been  placed  to  the  credit  of  Peters  loaded 
shells.  The  manufacturers  claim  for  these  goods 
that  while  perfectly  suited  for  use  by  experts, 
they  are,  by  reason  of  their  absolute  uniformity, 
especially  to  be  desired  by  amateurs.  The  ama- 
teur shooter  can  buy  these  shells  off  the  shelf 
of  any  store  and  find  them  as  good  in  every  way 
as  the  shells  which  most  experts  have  loaded 
especially  for  them.  That  this  contention  is  well 
founded  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  of  a 
goodly  number  of  winnings  made  recenly  with 
Peters  goods,  a  large  proportion  of  the  shooters 
were  amateurs. 

These  shells  won  six  out  of  nine  interstate 
team  races  between  the  States  of  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska;  the  State  event  at  live  birds, 
first  and  second  amateur  averages  at  Junction 
City,  Kan.,  May  3  to  G;  high  average  at  UtiCa, 
O.,  May  5;  first  and  second  amateur  averages  at 
Americus,  Ga.,  April  27  and  28.  These,  and 
many  other  victories,  clearly  indicate  that  Pe- 
ters shells  are  to  be  relied  upon  at  all  times  and 
in   all   places. 

Neaf  Apgar  continues  to  do  some  fine  shoot- 
ing at  the  Pennsylvania  tournaments.  He  is 
one  of  those  shooters  who  never  brag  but  keep 
right  on  at  a  fast  gait  week  after  week.  At 
Red  Lion,  Pa.,  May  10,  he  broke  194  out  of  200 
targets.  He  was  in  an  exceptionally  good  humor, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  thirty-three 
out  of  forty-one  shooters  were  using  Peters 
shells. 
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Applied  to 

Key  Chain  and  Ring.  -  25c. 

Cuff  Holders.      -     -     -  20c. 

Scarf  Holders,    -      -      -  10c. 

Dra\vers  Supporters,    -  20c. 

LITTLE.  BVT  NEVER  LET  GO. 

s<  lit  Postpaid.       Catalogue  Free.      Sold  Everijvhrre. 

American  Rin^  Compajvy, 

Dept,   66  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Immediate    Delivery   Counts 

That  Is  what  we  can  give  on 

INDIAN  MOTOCYCLES 

Does  reputation  stand  for  anything? 
Is  the  INDIAN  what  we  claim  for  it? 

ASK  INDIAN  RIDERS 

GET  WIGWAM  CATALOGUES      GET  INDIAN  LITERATURE 

Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PACiriC    COAST  REPRESENTATIVES 

THE  BRUNETTE  CO.,  461  MISSWN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


AN    IDEAL    RESORT. 

The  Klamath  Hot  Springs  at  Beswick  Is  no 
less  famous  for  its  splendid  fishing  and  hunting 
advantages  than  for  the  superb  waters,  baths, 
etc.,  that  have  made  this  resort  world-famous. 
Even  at  this  early  date  the  fishing  is  phenom- 
enal, daily  catches  averaging  from  twenty  to 
thirty  1%  to  3-pound  trout  per  each  guest  who 
is  at  all  assiduous  in  his  avocation.  And  these 
fish  are  fighters,  every  one  of  them,  warriors 
who  will  test  fully  the  skill  and  steel  of  the 
most  proficient  angler.  They  rise  readily  to 
anything,  but  at  this  early  season  show  a  pref- 
erence for  spoons,  minnows,  spawn,  etc.  The 
run  of  fish  was  never  greater  in  the  Klamath 
River  and  Shovel  Creek  than  at  present  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  fishing  will  be  excellent 
throughout  the  whole  season. 

To  any  of  our  friends  who  are  desirous  of 
combining  exhilarating  sport  with  the  best  of 
accommodations,  curative  waters  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  we  unreservedly  recommend  Kla- 
math Springs.  For  full  information  write  to 
Edson  Bros.,  Beswick,  Siskiyou  County,  Cal. 


FOXHOUNDS   OF   QUALITY 

are  the  beautiful  dogs  composing  the  Lady  o' 
the  Lakes  Kennel  at  Corcoran.  Cal.,  and  we  can 
personally  vouch  for  their  individual  excellence. 4, 
They  are  not  only  endowed  with  marvelous 
scenting  powers,  but,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable in  dogs  of  this  breed,  with  indomitable 
courage,  which  makes  killers  of  them.  Coyotes, 
wolves,  cougars,  cats  or  raccoons,  it  is  all  one 
to  these  thoroughbred  trailers,  who  never  leave 
the  trail  till  the  quarry  be  found,  and  who  can 
individually  "  whip  their  weight  in  wildcats  " 
when    it    comes    to    the    closing   moment. 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  these  dogs  and 
their  proprietors  to  the  consideration  of  all 
hound  lovers  who  appreciate  high  quality  In 
dogs  and  sterling  integrity  and  courtesy  in  men. 
For  particulars  see  Mr.  Park's  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  our  pages. 


ALWAYS   IN   SEASON 

ar^  the  elegant  goods  handled  by  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Company  at  their  various  main  and 
branch  stores  in  this  territory.  Few  people 
realize  the  great  variety  of  good  things  they 
keep  in  stock,  and  it  will  amply  repay  any  one 
to  carefully  inspect  their  big  July  catalogue. 
Here  will  be  found  listed  everything  desirable 
in  the  way  of  dainty  and  staple  comestibles, 
most  of  which  are  especially  packed  In  handy 
packages  for  outers,  the  catering  to  sportsmen 
being  a  specialty  of  this  great  concern.  There 
are  three  "  right  "  things  about  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Company:  Their  goods,  their  prices 
and  their  service  to  patrons.  When  preparing 
for  your  summer  outing,  better  consult  their 
catalogue;  it  will  mean  both  satisfaction  and 
economy    to   you. 


A  GOOD  THING. 


We  are  In  receipt  of  a  sample  of  the  famous 
Weedless  hook,  made  by  the  Wagner  Weedless 
Hook  Co.,  101  West  Main  street,  Jackson,  Mich. 
This  device  consists  of  two  hooks  and  a  spring 
which  holds  them  in  place;  both  hooks  point  in- 
ward, the  shanks  of  each  protect  the  point  of 
the  other,  making  the  hook  what  the  name  Im- 
plies— Weedless.  The  points  of  the  hook  are 
lapped  over  each  other  when  it  is  locked  and 
when  struck  by  the  fish  are  sprung  Into  position 
with   both   barbs   pointing  outward. 

This  makes  two  hooks,  effective  on  either 
side,  with  four  points  of  contact.  An  attack 
upon  this  hook  Is  a  sure  capture. 

It  is  operative  in  weeds,  grass  or  lily  p.ada,  or 
clear  water,  and  can  bo  used  with  any  kind  of 
bait;  the  hook  unlocks  with  a  gentle  pressure 
and  exposes  Its  four  sides,  which  minimizes  a 
fish's  chance  of  escape.  It  perfectly  adjustable 
and  very  well  made  and  finished. 
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fT/fO    KNOWS 

Uses  a  Marlin  Repeating  Shotgitn  be- 
cause it  gets  tlie  birds.  A  gun  which 
combines  Marlin  accuracy  with  the  or- 
iginal Marlin  solid  top  and  side  ejecting 
features,  and  which  handles  stiff  sinoke- 
less  loads  the  way  a  Marlin  does  is  the 
gun  you  want. 

The  Marlin  i6  gauge  is  a  new  gun  and 
the  smallest  and  lightest  (6>^  lbs.)  made. 
It  is  beautifully  balanced  and  handles 
very  fast. 

Every  Marlin  Repeating  Rifle  or  Shot- 
gun is  worth  knowing  intimately.  Write 
to-day  for  our  1904  catalogue  (300  illus- 
tratio'ns)  and  oar  Experience  Book, 
which  tells  mighty  interesting  tales  of 
Marlin  prowess  the  world  over.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

THE   MARLIN    fIRE    ARMS  CO., 

5.1    Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE*AMMlNmON  THAT  ACHIEVES  RESULTS! 


EFFECTIVE 

IN 

THE    HANDS   OF 

AMATEURS 

AND  EXPERTS 

ALIKE. 


some:   recent  winnings-. 

SIX  out  of  NINE  Missouri-Kansas  Inter-Siate  Team  Matches 

(  State  Event  at  Live  Birds. 

Junction  City,  Kaas.,  May  3-6  |  State  ChMinpionship at  Targets. 

(  Lefever  Gun  Event. 

Americns,  Ga..  April  27-28..First  and  Second  Amateur  Averages. 
80  per  cent  of  All  Contestants  [Jsiiig  Peters  Shells. 

Columbus,  Neb.,  May  19 100  Target  Event,  Score  96. 

York  Pa    Mav  ifi  21  )  ^'^"'^^  Amateur  Average. 

\ork,  i-a.,  Maj  ib-21 |  p^^^  g^^^^  Championship. 


Peters  Shells  Won  the  Amateur  Championship  of  the 
U.  S.  In  1903. 


SUPERIOR 
IN  QUALITY. 

BEAUTIFUL 
IN  APPEARANCE. 

PERFECT 
SHOOTING. 


THE    PETERS    CARTRIDGE    COMPANY 

CINCINNATI.    U.    S.    A. 

New  York :  98  Chambers  Street,  T.  H.  Keller,  Manager.  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  "WESTERN  FIELD." 
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A  PERFECT  PRODUCT. 

The  plain  and  tandem  weedless  hooks  and 
bait  casting  specialties  manufactured  by  the 
West  Weedless  Hook  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
will  appeal  strongly  to  Coast  fishermen.  So 
called  ■'  weedless  "  hooks  are  as  i^lentiful  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa,  but  those  among  them 
worthy  of  any  consideration  are  very  few  indeed. 
The  West  device,  however,  is  absolutely  reli- 
able, the  spring  shield  is  scientificall.v  made  and 
the  hooks  are  perfect  in  action.  Every  bass 
fisher  and  bait  caster  needs  a  set  of  these  hooks 
in  his  kit  and  we  recommend  our  friends  to  write 
for  descriptive  literature  and  samples  which 
will  be  furnished  at  nominal  cost. 
*  *  « 
GOOD   POWDER  AND   GOOD   SCORES. 

The  following  list  of  averages  reported  to  us 
by  various  correspondents  shows  that  Americans 
have  a  plenitude  of  good  powders  to  choose  from 
when  shooting  in  important  events: 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  22,  Wallace  R.  Miller, 
lepresentative  of  Peters  Cartridge  Co.,  98  out 
of  100  targets,  shooting  "  E.  C."  powder  in  Pe- 
ters New   Target  shell. 

Providence.  R.  1..  Apiil  23,  E.  C.  Griffith  of 
Pascoag,  R.  I.,  first  general  average,  120  out  of 
125  targets,  run  of  G4,  shooting  "  Infallible." 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at  Herron  Hill  Gun  Club, 
April  26  and  27,  D.  A.  Upson  of  Cleveland,  O., 
first  general  average,  316  out  of  350,  shooting 
DuPont  Smokeless.  Second  high  average,  F.  E. 
Mallory  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  310  out  of  350, 
shooting  DuPont   Smokeless. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich..  April  26,  27  and  28,  J.  S. 
Fanning,  first  general  average,  548  out  of  GOO 
targets,   shooting  "  Infallible." 

Kansas  City.,  Mo.,  April  27  to  29,  C.  M.  Powers 
of  Decatur,  111.,  first  general  average,  425  out  of 


of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  185  out  of  200.  All  used 
DuPont  Smokeless. 

Franklin,  O.,  May  3,  C.  O.  LeCompte  of  Em- 
inence, Ky.,  99  out  of  100,  shooting  "  Infallible," 
run  of  92.  Second  average.  H.  N.  Kirby,  83  out 
of  100,   using  DuPont   Smokeless. 

Derry,  Pa.,  May  3  and  4.  R.  S.  Deniker,  shoot- 
in  DuPont,  and  Ed.  Rickey,  shooting  "  Infalli- 
ble," first  general  aveiage,  329  out  of  350.  Sec- 
ond average,  L.  B.  Fleming,  327  out  of  350, 
shooting  DuPont.  May  2,  D.  J.  Squier,  165  out 
of  175.  run  of  93,  shooting  DuPont. 

St.  Paul,  Ind.,  May  4,  C.  O.  LeCompte,  first 
general  average.  141  out  of  150,  shooting  "  In- 
fallible." Second  average.  Max  E.  Hensler,  140 
out  of  150,  shooting  "  Infallible."  First  ama- 
teur average,  Alonzo  Harcourt,  127  out  of  150, 
shooting  "  Infallible."  Second  amateur  average. 
Dr.  O.  Britton,  shooting  •'  Infallible  "  and  Du- 
Pont, and  Geo.  N.  Kanouse,  shooting  DuPont, 
126  out  of  150. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  4  and  5,  Chas.  G.  Spen- 
cer of  St.  Louis,  first  general  average,  332  out  of 
350,  shooting  DuPont.  John  Fletcher  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  first  amateur  and  second  gen- 
eral average,  329  out  of  350,  run  of  62,  shooting 
DuPont. 

Junction  City,  Kan.,  May  3,  4  and  5,  Fred  Gil- 
bert, first  general  average,  515  out  of  545,  shoot- 
ing DuPont  Smokeless.  First  amateur  average 
and  second  general  average,  C.  M.  Powers  and 
Ed.   Arnold,   505  out  of  545.   shooting  "  E.  C." 

Wabash.  Ind.,  May  4.  John  S.  Boa.  first  gen- 
eral average,  368  out  of  400,  shooting  "  E.  C." 
Second  average,  J.  S.  Fanning,  359  out  of  400 
shooting  "  Infallible."  Third  average,  J.  L. 
Head,  347  out  of  400,   shooting  DuPont. 

Blenheim,  Ontario.  May  4.  F.  H.  Conover  of 
Leamington.  Ont.,  first  general  average,  134  out 
of  150.     First  amateur  and  second  general  aver- 


TrailHooh 
TrailHook^s?^    No  2 
Mo  I  J 


Unbreakable 


^5  BAIT  CASTING  Specialties 

75  Weedless  Hooks,  Frog  and  Minnow  Holders  that 
will  take  a  dozen  fish  to  one  frog.  Xo  swivels 
needed.  Weedlesi!  lasting  s|)Oons.  Money  back 
if  you  can't  see  it  in  the  goods.    Ciicnlais. 

West  Weedless  Hook  Co.,  Council  Bluff,  la. 


Pat.  npiUied  for. 


12  ANn  14  Pe.vrl  St. 


500  from  the  twenty-one  yard  mark,  shooting 
"  New  E.  C."  Second  average,  Fred  Gilbert  of 
Spirit  Lake,  la.,  419  out  of  500  from  the  twenty- 
two  yard  mark,  shooting  DuPont  Smokeless. 

Kansas  City,  April  29,  C.  M.  Powers  of  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  won  "  Elliott  Individual  Cup."  25 
straight,  from  thirty-rone  yard  mark,  shooting 
•■  New  K.  C."  Second  average,  Fred  Gilbert,  24 
out  of  25.  from  the  thirty-three  yard  mark, 
shooting    DuPont    Smokeless. 

Americus,  Ga.,  April  27  and  28,  first  general 
average.  C.  G.  Spencer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  386 
out  of  400,  shooting  DuPont  Smokeless.  Second 
general  average,  Hai'old  Money  of  Oakland,  N. 
J..  383  out  of  400,  shooting  "  E.  C."  Third  gen- 
eral average,  Walter  Huff  of  Macon,  Ga.,  377 
out   of   400,    shooting   DuPont    Smokeless. 

At  the  same  tournament,  H.  D.  Freeman  of 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  first  amateur  average.  364  out  of 
400.  shooting  "  New  Schultze."  Second  amateur 
average.  Frank  Heidt  of  Charioston,  S.  C,  361 
out  of  400,  shooting  DuPont  Smokeless.  Third 
amateur  average,  J.  M.  Napier  of  Americus,  Ga., 
358  out  of  400,   shooting  "  K.   C." 

Luverne,  Minn.,  April  28  and  29,  C.  B.  Adams 
of  Rockwell  Citv.  la.,  high  professional  average, 
358  out  of  400,  using  "  Infallible."  Fir-st  ama- 
teur average.  W.  S.  lloon  of  Jewell,  la.,  361  out 
of  400.  shooting  "  Infallible."  Second  amateur 
average.  Uussel  Kb-hi  of  Si)irit  Lake,  la..  351  out 
Dul'nnt  Smokeless.  Thii'd  ama- 
A.  Smith  of  Hartley,  la.,  349  out 
Dul'ont  Smokeless. 
May  2,   C.    A.    Young 


of  400,  shooting 

teur  av<'rag<>,  S. 

of  400,   shooting 

Franklin,   O. 


of   Spring - 

Held.  ().,  first  general  average,  193  out  of  200. 
Second  average,  A.  W.  KIrliy  and  C.  F.  Miller-, 
ISS  out  of  200.     Third  average.   Max   E.   Hensler 


ages,  William  Hollingshead,  130  out  of  150.  Sec- 
ond amateur  and  thir-d  general  averages,  W.  E. 
Hall,  129  out  of  150.  All  shot  DuPont  Smoke- 
less. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  May  6  and  7,  Chas.  G. 
Spencer,  first  gener'al  average.  340  out  of  350,  run 
of  128,  on  May  6,  shooting  DuPont  Smokeless. 
Second  aver-age.  Harold  Money.  332  out  of  350, 
shooting  "  E.  C."  and  "  Infallible."  Third,  aver- 
age, Fr-ank  Reihl.  331  out  of  350.  shooting  "  B. 
C."  and  "  Infallil)le."  Fourth  average,  C.  O. 
LeCompte,  324  out  of  350,  shooting  "  Infallible." 
First  amateur  average,  W.  A.  Baker-,  317  out  of 
350,  shooting  "  E.  C."  Second  amateur  .average, 
Gentr-y  Hillman.  315  out  of  350,  shooting  "  In- 
fallible." Third  amateur-  aver-age,  P.  C.  Ward, 
310  out  of  350,  shooting  •'  Infallible." 
•     *     * 

COMMENDABLE    ENTERPRISE. 

On  Wednesdav  last  the  Fish  Commission  de- 
livered to  the  North  Shoi-e  Railt-oad  50.000  Quin- 
nat  salmon  for  distriluition  in  the  Paper  Mill 
Creek  and  Russian  River.  The  North  Shore 
agents  took  char-ge  of  the  llsh  and  i)laced  them 
in  the  str-eams  with  no  appar-ent  loss.  These 
fish  make  for  the  sea  and  return  to  sjiawn  in  a 
year-  oi-  two.  so  that  in  addition  to  the  bass, 
steclht-ad  and  trout  fisliing  in  these  streams, 
which  has  been  unusually  good  this  season,  the 
si)ortsmen  nia.v  expect  good  rt'siilts  from  the 
latest  action  of  ttie  enterprising  North  Shore  in 
planting  these  salmon.  The  same  railroad  dls- 
tiibiited  over  100,000  young  trout  last  year  In 
the  Austin.  War-d.  Salmon  and  l.agniiitas  Ci-eeks 
find  Kusslan  and  Gualalla  Rivers  and  trout  fish- 
ing is  therefoi-e  )>lentifnl   this  summer. 
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BAIT    CASTING    LINE    QUESTION    SOLVED. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  "Talbot" 
Fishing  Reels  are  among  the  best  ever  put  on 
the,  market.  The  Wm.  H.  Talbot  Co.'s  Bait 
Casting-  Lines   also   have   that   distinction. 

Practical  tests  show  that  this  line  will  cast 
as  well  wet  as  dry.  It  is  impossible  to  kink;  is 
the  smallest  line  for  strength  and  is  made  of 
the  finest  quality  selected  and  tested  silk.  It  is 
not  treated  with  oil,  wax  or  any  other  prepaia- 
tion,  and  so  is  very  pliable  and  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  casting  as  well  wet  as  dry.  The 
secret  is  in  the  weave  of  the  line.  A  wet  line 
has  always  been  the  bane  of  the  angler's  cast- 
ing; most  tests  have  been  along  the  line  of  stop- 
ping water-logging  by  waxing  or  oiling  the  line. 
The  remedy  in  this  way  caused  a  greater  evil  in 
casting  a  necessarily  stiff  line  and  hence  was 
not  a  success.  The  President  of  a  silk  line  fac- 
tory entered  into  the  Talbot  plan  of  solving  the 
question  in  the  weave.  After  a  year's  test  the 
factory  has  given  them  a  line  which  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  good  anglers.  We 
have  personally  tested  these  lines  on  the  streams 
and  give  them  our  unqualified  recommendation. 
Equipped  with  an  outfit  of  "  Talbot  "  reel  and 
rod — for  they  make  magnificent  rods  also — and 
one  of  these  splendid  lines,  a  day's  perfect  en- 
joyment on  any  California  stream  is  an  assured 
success.  For  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  Talbot  cat- 
alogue desciibing  all  sorts  of  special  fishing 
paraphernalia,  address  Wm.  H.  Talbot  Co.,  Ne- 
vada. Mo.,  mentioning  Western  Field. 
*     *     * 

WORLDS  FAIR  TICKETS  FREE. 
We  illustrate  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a 
ticket  that  the  Savage  Arms  Company  are  dis- 
tributing at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  The 
Savage  .22  caliber  repeating  rifle  was  exclusively 
adopted  for  the  Exposition.  The  rifle  certainly 
deserves  this,  as  it  is  a  clean-cut  little  gun. 
shooting  the  best  of  the  .22  ammunition.  Men- 
tion Western  Field  and  a  nicely  illustrated  cat- 
alogue will  be  sent  you,  together  with  two  or 
three  of  the  tickets  above  referred  to.  If  you 
contemplate  a  tiip  to  St.  Louis  it  is  well  worth 
your   time    to   wi'ite   the    Savage    Arms    Company 
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at  Utica,  N.  Y.  This  company's  very  handsome 
exhibit  is  in  the  Manufacturers'  Building,  space 
9  B.  Every  sportsman  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  beautiful  line  of  rifles  that  are 
on  exhibition  there.  These  are  attracting  world- 
wide attention  for  their  quality  of  workmanship. 
«     *     « 

YOU    WILL   WANT    THIS. 

All  up-to-date  riflemen  will  need  the  excellent 
"  Garrison  "  rifle  cleaner,  illustrated  herewith, 
made  by  the  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co.,-  Gladstone, 
Mich. 

The  principle  of  construction  is  a  spirally-bent 
spring-tempered  wire  with  section  of  very  soft 
brass  wire  gauze  washers  separated  by  soft 
metal  washers.  The  brass  gauze  brushes  are  a 
little  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  rifle  they  are 
intended  to  clean  and  in  pushing  the  cleaner 
through  the  barrel  the  spring  of  the  wire  core 
forces  the  brass  gauze  brushes  firmly  against 
the  entile  circumference  of  the  bore  of  rifle, 
thus   removing  spots   of  lead,    burnt  powder,    or 

lUSt. 

This  cleaner  solves  the  problem  of  the  perfect 
and  rapid  cleaning  of  smokeless  powder  rifles 
with  but  very  liftle  expenditure  of  time  and  en- 
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evgy.  The  residue  of  smokeless  powder  depos- 
ited with  such  force  against  the  bore  of  the  gun 
makes  its  removal  almost  impossible  with  cloth 
patch  or  ordinary  wire  brush;  but  it  yields  read- 
ily to  the  strong  pressure  applied  by  the  spring- 
tempered  coi-e  of  this  cleaner.  The  fact  that 
one  Gariison  cleaner  will  outwear  at  least  two 
dozen  ordinary  wire  brushes  makes  it  a  money 
as  well  as  a  labor  saver. 

It  is  made  for  all  caliber  rifles.  The  threaded 
end  is  made  to  fit  the  large  or  small  sockets  of 
all  Marble  rifle  rods.  The  small  ends  will  fit  the 
small  threaded  sockets  of  other  makers'  rods. 


A  SHOOTING  MARVEL. 
The  above  cut  represents  Mr.  Charles  Balrd, 
of  Marysville,  Cal.,  who  Is  the  only  known 
shooter  of  his  kind  In  the  world.  Throueh  an 
unfortunate  accident  in  a  threshing  machine 
about  ten  years  apo  Mr.  Balrd  lost  his  riRht  arm 
close  to  the  shoulder  and  his  left  just  below  the 
elbow.  The  gentleman  was  flrst  brought  before 
the  shooting  public's  notice  by  John  Steward 
and  W.  H.  Seaver  at  the  Colusa  tournament 
last  April  and  again  at  the  late  Sacramento 
shoot.  At  both  of  these  tournaments  Mr.  Balrd 
gave  exhibitions  of  his  shooting  to  the  adml- 
rntlon  of  large  crowds.     The  gun  Mr.  Balrd  uses 


a  Winchester  "  pump  ".  is  especially  equipped 
with  straps,  metal  holders,  trigger  pulling  lever, 
and  other  devices  to  fit  his  requirements,  and 
the  way  he  handles  the  gun  and  shoots  both 
single  and  double  targets  is  a  most  wonderful 
sight.  Mr.  Baird's  best  record  at  single  targets, 
known  traps,  unknown  angles,  is  46  out  of  the 
possible  50,  and  at  double  targets  16  out  of  the 
possible  20.  Such  shooting  is  considered  to  be 
first  class  by  shooters  not  handicapped  like  Mr. 
Baird  is,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  gentle- 
man shoots,  his  work  with  the  gun  is  nothing 
less  than  marvelous. 


AN    ENTERPRISING    CONCERN. 

An  enterprise  which  is  bound  to  succeed  is 
that  conducted  by  the  Wharf  Fish  and  Tackle 
Co.,  of  Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  a  cut  of  whose  place 
of  business  we  present  herewith.  The  firm  is 
composed  of  Messrs.  Herzog  and  Grindlay,  both 
of  whom  are  well  known  to  Western  Field  read- 
ers. Mr.  Herzog  was  formerly  in  the  fish,  game 
and  poultry  business  in  Los  Angeles,  being  the 
first  party  to  open  the  Mott  Market,  and  after- 
ward went  into  partnership  with  Fred  Harriman 
in  the  L.  A.  Fishing  Co.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  Southern  California  as  a  thorough 
market  man  and  has  a  host  of  friends.  As  sec- 
retary of  the  L.  A.  Co.  Game  and  Fish  Protect- 
ive Association  and  agent  for  the  Western  Field, 
Mr.  Herzog  has  rendered  most  valuable  service 
in  the  protection  of  game  and  in  the  advance- 
ment of  California's  sportsmen's  best  interests. 
Mr.  Grindlay  is  well  known  in  golf  circles,  hav- 
ing laid  out  the  links  of  the  L.  A.  Country  Club, 
and  was  employed  for  four  years  as  instructor. 
Several  other  links  were  also  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Grindlay. 

We  wish  him  and  his  partner  unbounded  suc- 
cess in  their  new  enterprise. 
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MARBLE'S  SAFETY  AXE 

is  the  liandiest  tool  a  siiortsiiia  (  ver 
carrii'd.  It  is  large  eiiuiigh  lo  fell  a 
tree  and  tiinall  eiiougb  to  slip  in  the 
pocket  The  metal  guard  iii  lined  with 
lead.  The  blade  ia  made  of  tool  steel, 
carefu  ly  tempered  and  tested.  Sold 
by  dealers  or  direct,  piepaid. 

Our  new  calaloc  shows  18  new 

specialties      It  is  free 

MARBLE  SAFETY  AXE  CO. 

Djpt.  II.  Uladstunu,  Mioh. 
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We  can  send  you 
in  our  catalogue  more 
illustrations  of  Buck- 
boards,  Hunting 
Wagons  and  Country 

Club  Wagons  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 

The  first  Studebaker  vehi-     "^W^^^jl    ^ 

cle  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  M. 

Studebaker    in    Hangtown, 

California,  in  1854.      There  are  more   than  forty 

thousand  in  the  State  now. 

Studebaker  Rros.  C^i^nr 


OF  Cai^ifornia. 

LET  us  SEND  CATALOGUE 


Tenth  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


RESULTS   COUNT 

Out  of  56  contestants  in  the  1  Oth 
Annual  Tournament  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Sportsman's  Associa- 
tion, May  21st, 

32 

USED     U.     M.     C.     SHELLS 
AND    WON 

Longest  continuous  run  of  74 
straight.  High  Average  for  Three 
Days  Shoot.  Three  Man  Team 
Championship.  The  "Sportsman's 
Review"  Gold  Medal. 


II,  M.  G.  Popularity  Ever  Increaseth 
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